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MACHINERY-A BLESSING OR A CURSE. 

A. BARllATT BROWN, 

Principal of Ruskin Collt'gc, Oxford. 

Jn' controversy that led to the final destruction of 
maeliijiery througliout Erewhon it was argued that man was 
bj^coi^ng a parasite of the machines — an “ affectionate 
nHuihittie-tiekling aphid,” that the machines were rapidly 
gaining ascendency over human life, and if not actually 
thcmSfjlves alive and conscious, were at least able to indicate 
tlieir^wants and to insist on regular feeding and attention 
comf^lling man’s slavish devotion to their interests. Samuel 
Butin’s ironical warning appears less fantastic to-day to 
those who have seen the first mechanical Robot stalking 
down Piccadilly, and who are becoming familiar with talking, 
tffdciilating, ledgering, and typewriting automata. Lord 
Lytlfen in The Coming Race pictured a Utopia in which the 

S work of society was done by machinery, which was 
the care of the children and adolescents, who had 
ir command a mysterious agency named Vril by 
they could animate at will the automata whieh acted 
endants in the house and in the workshop. That 
9]ro8||ect, too, aj^ars to us to-day hardly extravagant. 
XXVIIL— 1%. 1. 1 1 
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The other day New York saw the opening of a gigantic power 
plant operated without a human being in its walls, and 
designed to supply electricity to 300,000 of its inhabitants. 

But is it Utopia to which this astounding development is 
hastening us ? A more disquieting prospect is suggested by 
Capek’s play R.U.B. and by the German film Metropolis. 
The one pictures a world of machines made in the likeness of 
men, the other a world of men made in the likeness of 
machines. Both show us with the vividness of a nightmare — 
if also with a nightmare’s distortion — a vision of what 
human life may become if the machine civilisation is allowed 
unchecked to run its course. 

I. 

An inquiry into the balance of advantages and dis- 
advantages following from the multiplication of machinery 
reveals the superficiality of the sweeping generalisations 
which arc offered on the one side or the other. Nor is it 
possible to tabulate a neat list of gains which can be set out 
under separate heads like the credit side of a balance sheet 
with a neat list of losses over against them on the debit side. 
The business of ethical accountancy is not so easily suscep- 
tible of neat arrangement. An item which at first appears to 
be an unmixed evil or an unmixed good turns out on close 
examination to be less easy to place or to appraise. We 
find ourselves constantly needing to distinguish and sub- 
divide and disentangle, and even then tlie threads of good 
and evil are inextricably interwoven. Moreover, to return 
to the figure of the balance sheet, it is not enough to look at 
the profit or loss account for the preceding year alone — what 
is needed is a comparative statement by which each of the 
items as well as the totals can be judged in relation to a 
period of years. From this standpoint it would be necessary 
to ask, first, how the machine civilisation compares in various 
points of importance to mankind with earlier conditions of 
human life and labour, and second, in what respects we have 
advanced or receded during the actual period of machine 
industry. It is, for example, important to recognise that 
there are conditions incidental to the early stages of machine 
industry in this country that are not essential to it and that 
have largely disappeared in later stages. The Hammonds 
are careful to point out that the displacement of hand labour 
by machinery was not the chief cause either of the distress 
of the period of which they are treating in The Town 
Labourer (1760-1832) or of the revolt of the workers. That 
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cause they assign to the new power of capital, which exploited 
not only machinery but human life. 

“ The real conflict of the time is the struggle of the 
various classes, some working in factories, some working 
in their own homes, to maintain a standard of life. The 
struggle is not so much against machinery as against 
the power behind the machinery, the power of capital. 
. . . The miner, who had never been a domestic 
worker, and the hand-loom weaver, who remained a 
domestic worker, were just as sensible of this power as 
the spinner who went into the factory to watch a 
machine do the work that had been done in the cottage, 
and the shearman who tried unavailingly to keep out 
the gig-mill.” ^ 

The same point is brought home to us if we recall that 
Tom Hood’s Song of a Shirt, with its picture of the domestic 
seamstress, belongs to the same time as Mrs Browning’s 
Cry of the Ch ildren, with its picture of the child worker in the 
factories. We must not then attribute to machinery or the 
machine system the worst evils of the Industrial Revolution 
in its early days. Here, as so often, it is only too easy to 
commit the fallacy of reasoning of hoc ergo propter hoc, 
a fallacy that confronts not only those who argue that 
machinery is responsible for all the evils of industrialism, 
but also those who argue that machinery is responsible for 
all its benefits. That those benefits are immense, whatever 
the precise part that machinery has played, and without 
wishing to exaggerate its importance in comparison w’ith 
other factors, it is impossible to deny. 

“ The artisan or mechanic and his family, and to a 
lesser degree the unskilled labourer and his family, 
arc to-day enjoying a definitely higher standard of life 
than the corresponding sections of the population at any 
previous period in the world’s history.” ^ 

There is no reason, it would seem, to lament with Mr 
Penty the passing of “ the good old days ” to which he looks 
back in his Old Worlds for Nexv. Whatever good and pleasant 
features were to be found in the life and labour of mediaeval 
Europe, there were countervailing evils that should deter 
anyone from wishing, even if it were possible, a restoration 

* The Town Labourer, pp. 15-16. 

Sidney and Beatrice Webb, in a contribution to an American publica- 
tion, Wfcitter MonWnd ? 
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of the old ways. The Italian historian Ferrero is said to have 
recommended anyone who has romantic yearnings after the 
good old times “ to spend one night in what our forefathers 
called a bed.” ^ And Mr J. B. S, Haldane remarks in Dcedalus : 
“ Bad as our urban conditions often are, there is not a slum 
in the country which has a third of the infantile death-rate 
of the royal family in the Middle Ages,” 

But let us turn from the general conditions of living in 
w’hich w'c may trace so imposing an advance, to the parti- 
cular conditions of w'ork, in respect of which the introduction 
of machinery has had a most easily discernible and direct 
influence. If I spend more time and emphasis on points at 
which gain is to be registered, it is because they are the least 
often recognised. 

II. 

And first, what about toil or drudgery — meaning heavy, 
exhausting, and monotonous labour ? Here there is a good 
deal to be said for the view that the use of macliincry has 
“ taken the backache out of industry.” And lest anyone 
should suppose that that merely means the elimination of 
healthy muscular exercise, let us look at what toil actually 
meant to the pre-industrial worker. 'Fake the work of the 
carpenter. Before tlie days of steam mills for sawing, 
planing and moulding, carpenters suffered fatigue and 
strain from sliecr toil that made them prematurely old. 
“ All but specially skilled men,” says Marshall, “ were com- 
pelled to spend a great part of their time with the jack- 
plane, and this brought on heart disease, making them as a 
rule old men by the time they were forty.” And he (juotes 
Adam Smith’s description of the way in w'hich workers 
would over-w'ork theinselves and ruin their health and con- 
stitution in a few' years. 

“ A carpenter in I,ondon and in some other places 
is not supposed to last in his utmost vigour above eight 
years. . . . Almost every class of artificer is subject to 
some particular infirmity occasioned by excessive appli- 
cation to their peculiar species of work.” ^ 

Marshall also comments on the extent to which machinery 
has taken over monotonous work. 

“ Nothing,” [he says] “could be more monotonous 
than the occupation of a weaver of plain stuffs in the 

^ Cited in Johnston : Citizenship in the Indtistrial World, p. 17. 

* Marshall : Economics of Industry, p. 148. 
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old time. But now one woman will manage four or 
more looms, each of which does many times as much 
work in the course of the day as the hand-loom did, and 
her work is much less monotonous and calls for much 
more judgment than his did. So that for every hundred 
yards of cloth that are woven, the purely monotonous 
work done by human beings is probably not onc- 
twenticth part of what it was.” 

Take a further account of weaving in Witney, in 1767, 
that comes to us from Arthur Young’s Southern Tour. 

“ There are about 500 weavers in the town. . . . 
Journeymen, in general, on an average, earn from IO 5 . 
to 12a-. a week, all the year round . . . but they work 
from 4 to 8, and in winter by candle-light.” 

Even to-day, in the non-industrial parts of China, you 
find conditions of work that are not less exhausting than the 
conditions of the Shanghai factories — terrible as those are. 

An American observer, writing in 1924, says : — 

“ Nearly all the lumber used in China is hand-sawn, 
and the sawyci’s are exhausted early. Physicians agree 
that carrying coolies rarely live beyond forty-five or 
fifty years. The term of a ehair-bcarcr is eight years, 
of a rickshaw runner four years, for the rest of his life 
he is an invalid.” 

A Chinese contributor to the volume Whither Mankind ? 
remarks that .Taj)aJi was the inventor of the rickshaw, but 
that to-day in the industrial centres of Yokohama and Tokio 
the rickshaw coolie is rapidly disappearing. And his dis- 
appearance has been brought about not by humanitarianism, 
but “ by tJic advent of the ‘ onc-ycn-within-the-eity ’ Ford 
ear.” 

The same writer, Mr. IIu Shi, emphatically insists that 
the term “ materialistic civilisation ” is far more appropriate 
to the pre-industrial civilisations of the East than to the 
industrial civilisations of the We.st. He asks us : 

“ Do we seriously believe that there can be any 
spiritual life left in those poor human beasts of burden 
who run and toil and sweat under that peculiar bondage 
of slavery which knows neither the minimum wage nor 
any limit of working hours ? ” 

At many points, then, we must admit that human toil 
has been appreciably diminished by the increased use of 
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machinery, and that a good deal more human toil and drud- 
gery — ^both manual and clerical — might be relieved if human 
life were not eonsidered cheaper than the installation of 
machinery. It is said that in Lisbon (even in 1925) the 
work of coaling steamships (for which machinery is available 
on the spot) was performed by cheap female labour. There 
is work still done to-day in England — in charging boiler- 
house furnaces or the ovens of a liand-labour coking plant, 
that is exhausting, degrading and monotonous. In a coal 
mine without modern equipment — and there arc many such — 
there is the “ tramming ” of tubs from the coal face to the 
haulage road, and the pushing and pulling of tubs on and 
off the cages. All such work should be handed over to 
machinery. 

Contrast this picture — a little overdrawn no doubt, but 
substantially accurate — of modernised methods in the Ruhr 
coalfields. 

“ The mechanics or other attendants who control a 
modern boiler-house, free from smoke, dirt, and fumes, 
the men who operate the electrical machines by which a 
modern coking plant is entirely operated, the pithead 
worker who sits at a switchboard and controls the 
automatic devices which move the tubs from the cage, 
empty the coal on to the screens, and return the tubs 
to the cage, the engineer who controls the gigantic 
machines which scoop up 200 tons of brown coal an 
hour, the men who operate the various kinds of con- 
veyors, which have abolished an immense amount of 
pushing and lifting, are all using intelligence and skill. 
Their work is comparatively clean. They finish the day 
fresh enough, physically and mentally, to foster interests 
apart from their employment. They have a new status 
in industry which was never attainable by the old-type 
laboxirers, whose work has been transformed by the new 
machines.” ^ 

There are other considerations that require to be taken 
into account, but it is that kind of contrast which explains 
the enthusiasm of the advocates of machinery, enthusiasm 
that leads one of them to the extravagant but understand- 
able exclamation that 1769— the year of Watt’s first “ fire- 
maclune ” — ^was “ the great milestone of mankind,” because 
on that day “man ceased to be a beast of burden and 

* Meakin ; The New Industried Revolution, p. 241. 
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was given his first decent chance to become a human 
being.” ^ 

If this view be thought exaggerated, it is certainly less 
so than the opposite judgment expressed by J. S. Mill : — 

“ It is questionable if all the mechanical inventions 
yet made, have lightened the day’s toil of any human 
being.” 


III. 

But now, what of skill ? How far has the development 
of machinery eliminated human skill ? 

Here it is dcsii'able to distinguish various factors that 
all come under the term “ skill,” but which vary greatly 
in the extent to which they arc severally present in different 
occupations and operations. Four factors, in particular, 
may be distinguished : — 

{a) Craftsmanship — involving constructive design, and 
artistic execution. 

(b) Manual dexterity — a matter of repeated practice and 

ranging from mere muscular habituation to what 
we call “ knack.” 

(c) Technical expertise — involving experience and know- 

ledge of tools or machines and mechanical pro- 
cesses. 

{(1) Sagacity and judgment — involving higher mental 
operations. 

In point of craftsmanship — as I have defined it — it would 
appear at first siglit that the position is one of unquestioned 
and unqualified loss. But here, too, we have to take into 
account different stages iji the development of industry and 
also differei'.t classes and numbers of workers. 

Unquestionably certain workers and certain kinds of 
work have lost heavily by the changes wrought by machinery 
and machine production ; and we look back longingly to the 
great days of craftsmanship both in Europe and in India — 
the mediajval times which lluskin and Morris recalled for us, 
or more recently Mr Venty and Dr Coomaraswamy. 

But the Webbs have done "well to remind us of other 
considerations. 

“ In the hey-day of the mediteval gild, there ■were 
always, even in the most artistic cities, far more manual 
workers outside the favoured circle of masters, journey- 

^ Van Loon in Whither Mankind ? p. 43. 
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men, and apprentices, than within it. . . . What a 
multitude of labourers quarried the stones, dragged and 
carried the stones and lifted the stones of the Cathedral 
walls on which half a dozen skilled and artistic masons 
carved gargoyles ? ” ^ 

In our own time it is further to be remembered that some 
of the worst conditions surviving in industry arc to be found 
in the production of hand-made goods. Take this state- 
ment : — 

“It is the w'orkers who turn out beautiful hand- 
worked lace and delicate garments whose working 
conditions are most appalling, even in advanced indus- 
trial countries. And let every social reformer who 
sentimentally raves over the superior beauty of the 
craftsmanship of hand production in oriental rugs 
remember that this work was being done in the year 
11)21, in Persia, by children of five or six years of age 
employed in appalling conditions for twelve or fourteen 
hours per day.” ^ 

Another important reminder comes from an account of 
Thomas Chippendale and eighteenth century cabinet making. 
In a recent life of Chippendale, Mr Oliver Brackett says : — 

“ It is often argued that the craftsman of past 
centuries took a greater interest in his work than the 
modern man who lives in the age of machinery. In the 
lormcr case it is assumed that the head, the heart and 
the hand worked together in union. This theory con- 
tains something of truth and something of romance.” 

And he goes on to say : 

“ It would be natural to expect that a small cabinet 
maker, w'hose woi’k was the offspring of his own imagiim- 
tion and his own hand, should with an artist’s j ride 
watch his conception shaj)ing itself into reality. But 
m a w'orkshop, with twenty or thirty men at the bench, 
much division of labour would be found, and the efforts 
of an individual craftsman would no doubt be confined 
to the repetition ol sonu; detail of execution which might 
have to be repeated time after time.” ^ 

^ Whither Mankind? p. 139 . 

* Cited by Johnston, op. cit. p. 29 . 

* Cited by Gloag, Artifex, p. 84 . 
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Take again watchmaking in French Switzerland before 
and after the introduction of peculiarly delicate machinery. 
There was already before machinery came into force a con- 
siderable division of labour, and Marshall emphasises the 
fact that machinery displaced the work of operatives 

“ who had indeed acquired a very high and specialised 
manual skill, but who lived sedentary lives, straining 
their eyesight through microscopes, and finding in their 
work very little scope for any faculty except a mere 
command over the use of their fingers.” 

Then came 

“ a beautiful machine wJiich feeds itself with stcelwire 
at one end, and delivers at the other tiny screws of 
. exquisite form ... and the person who minds it must 
liave an intelligence, and an energetic sense of responsi- 
bility, which go a long way towards making a fine 
character, and which, though more common than they 
were, arc yet sulficicntly rare to be able to earn a very 
high rale of pay. No doubt this is an extreme case ; 
and the greater part of the work of a watch factory is 
much simpler. But a great deal of it requires higher 
faculties than the old system did, and those engaged in 
it earn on the average higher wages ; at the same 
time it has already brought the price of a trustworthy 
watch within the range of the poorest classes of the 
community and is showing signs of being able soon to 
accomplish the highest class of work.” ^ 

Here is a ease where the skill in question was of the 
specialised kind that I have called manual dexterity, and 
where it has given place to the kinds of skill I have called 
technical expertness and judgment. 

This same change, not from skilled work and unskilled 
work, but from one type of skill to another, is to be found 
over a witlc range of industry. Professor Harry Jones 
argues that “ as work becomes more and more mechanical, 
the proportion of unskilled labour required is reduced rather 
than increased.” 

“ Every considerable improvement ” [he saj’s] “ of 
machinery and enlargement of plant calls for an increase 
in the number of indirect workers, such as mill engineers, 
cranemen, joiners, repairers, etc., most of whom are 

^ Marshall, Ecotwmics of Industry, p. 317. 

VoL. XXVIII.— No. 1, 1* 
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skilled craftsmen.' . . . Thus, while it may be true that 
in some industries the demand for unskilled workers is 
growing relatively to the demand for skilled workers, 
and that in more cases skilled craftsmen employed in 
particular trades are relatively less in demand, it is at 
least doubtful if the proportion of labour as a whole 
required for unskilled work is on the decrease.” ^ 

Moreover, pride in work and in the whole product of work 
is not necessarily abolished by machine conditions. In some 
instances there was more ignorance of tlic whole process in 
certain specialised undertakings than there is to-day when 
the completed product passes out from a long chain of 
inter-related processes. 

A recent study of dcA’^cIopment in live great industries 
during the period 1886 -1926 brings out some remarkable 
facts in relation to this question of (ihanges in the form of 
skill. Mr J. W. F. Rowe in Practice and Theory) 

finds, for example, in the engineering industry an increase 
of skill and accuracy among pattern-makers ; a new class of 
“ .semi-skilled ” workers in the foundry, where pneumatic 
hammers and riddles and electric cranes have eliminated the 
heavy work, and where the brass moulder, the loam and sand 
moulder and the eoremaker arc on the whole more skilled 
than hitherto ; and, in spite of the disappearance of the all- 
round turner in the machine shop, a more sjjecialised turner 
who has to work to more complicated designs with elaborate 
blue prints, so that brain work has overtaken manual dex- 
terity. Two further points should be noted, (1) that since 
the introduction of machinery the skilled man has not had to 
spend so much of his time at unskilled work, (2) that large new 
fields of skill arc constantly opening out to satisfy the needs 
of mass production, and in particular the application of skill 
to the design and construction of machinery. At the same 
time it must be noted that there are larger areas of industry 
coming under mass production methods in which, while the 
more highly skilled work is changing from manual dexterity 
to technical expertness and intelligent judgment, the majority 
of operatives are doing repetitive process work of a character 
that is semi-skilled, if not unskilled. And although repetitive 
work and monotony are not confined to machine work, it 
must be admitted that this is the most serious aspect of 
mechanisation. It may of course be expected that machinery 
itself will increasingly take over the more monotonous 

1 Social Economics, cited by Johnston, op. cit. p. 40. 
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repetition work both of manual and clerical occupations, and 
leave to human control departments of work that require 
jud^ent and decision and are on that account not without 
variety and interest. 

IV. 

The main evils associated with modern mechanisation and 
mass production appear to follow not from machinery itself, 
but from the use that is made of it. The very possibility of 
turning out a vastly increased amount of commodities by 
mass production methods is tending to fasten attention upon 
quantity rather than quality. The valid charge against 
modern industrialism is not that it is increasing the number 
of mechanical contrivances — for these, whether we think of 
labour-saving devices or mechanical means of locomotion, 
must be reckoned on the whole as a human advantage — but 
rather that it is increasing the number of useless gadgets and 
gewgaws on which we waste alike our money, our attention, 
and our time. 

But this, it must be noted, is a question of the edueation 
of the demands of the consumer ^ and his attitude to life and 
life’s values, which determines to what use we shall put the 
machinery at our disposal. 

The same consideration applies to the aesthetic aspect of 
the question. 

The machine civilisation has produced ugliness and smoke 
and squalor and multiplied the cheap and nasty. Here 
again it is profit-making on the part of the producer, and lack 
of taste or false taste on the part of the consumer that is the 
actual cause of the evil. And the decline in standards cannot 
be wholly or even mainly charged to the influence of machine- 
production. The hideous defilement of nature and the 
callous treatment of man in the early days of the Industrial 
Revolution argues a thoughtlessness and inhumanity that 
were already present and that found expression in the 
despoilers of the mining valleys and the founders of the 
“ dark satanic mills.” The ugly building of the new manu- 
facturing towns and the wanton development of smoke- 
laden industrial areas, were due to a want of any regard for 
human life or artistic design or natural beauty. It is only 
in our own time that we are slowly beginning to trouble 
about town planning and design, and about the avoidance of 
smoke by methods of smoke consuming that have long been 

^ See article in the present issue, “ The Raiiomlisation of Consump- 
tion," by G. A. Johnston. — ^Editob. 
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known to us, as well as by the substitution of clean electricity. 
The “ slick pitiful commonplace vulgarity ” which a recent 
writer ^ finds to be characteristic of our machine civilisation 
is no new disease, and has had no little part in producing our 
present distresses. 

Moreover, to-day a new sesthetie conscience is beginning 
to develop, by a happy combination of craftsmanship and 
machinery, a new and better standard of taste in industry, 
and the leaders of the Design and Industry Association are 
not turning their backs on the machine, but devising means 
of using it to produce both beautiful and useful things. 

In building, in furniture, in metal work, pottery, tiles, 
glass, textiles, printing and other industries, there is growing 
up a new “ industrial art,” which is no longer attempting to 
imitate by machinery the products of the old handicrafts, 
but to discover new forms of beauty and design appropriate 
both to the materials and the methods coneerned. 

If the contents of a good deal of modern printed matter 
incline ns to Rousseau’s description of the invention of 
printing as a “ means of immortalising the errors of the 
human mind,” the form at least of modern books has shown 
a wonderful improvement during the present century. 

The growth of a new social and artistic conscience that is 
increasingly concerned about the conditions under which men 
labour as well as about the products of their labour is indeed 
both the hope of a way out of our troubles, and also an 
evidence that we have not become wholly enslaved to wdiat 
Dr Jacks calls the “ cult of mechanism.” 

“ It is the worship of machinery, and not the use of it, 
that does the harm,” says Mr Bertrand Russell, - and we may 
well add that there arc other false gods than V'ulcan whose 
worship is in question, and not the least the worship of 
Mammon and of Mars. 

A. BARRATT BROWN. 

Oxford. 


» R. M. F ox, Thf. Triumphant Machine. 

* Prospects of Industrial Civilisation, p. 269 . 



THE RATIONALISATION OF 
CONSUMPTION 


G. A. JOHNSTON. 

This article owes its origin to a suggestion from the 
Editor. Writing to me in reference to my article on 
“ Rationalisation : The Philosophy of Industry,” which 
appeared in the IlruitEKT .Jocknai. for July, 1928 , the Editor 
pointed out that the philosophy of industry should really 
incUuh' consumption as well as production. Should not a 
philosophy of labour (— industry), he suggested, involve a 
philosophy of leisure, inasmuch as the direction of the 
currents of industry is largely determined by the demands 
of leisure for goods and services ? Dr Jacks concluded 
by suggesting that my article, which had dealt exclusively 
with the rationalisation of prodindion, needed a sequel in 
another dealing with consumption. In accordance with 
that suggestion, this paper is therefore an attempt to 
consider certain asjjccts of the problem of the rationalisa- 
tion of consumption. 

I. R.'itionalisation, we saw in the previous article, as 
applied to production, implies the better organisation of all 
the mechanism anil processes of production in order, by the 
elimination of waste, to produce the maximum value of 
goods and services. The crux of the problem is the elimina- 
tion of waste. 

Now, if we attempt to find an exact parallel in consump- 
tion, we should have to say that rationalisation of consump- 
tion implies the better organisation of all the mechanism and 
processes of consumption in order, by the elimination of 
waste, to produce the maximum value of well-being. 

The problem of the rationalisation of consumption is 
more difficult than that of the rationalisation of production, 
because it is much more difficult in consumption than in 
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production to determine what is waste. In the case of 
production it is reasonably easy to determine what is waste. 
The report of the Committee on the Elimination of Waste 
in Industry of the Federated American Engineering Societies, 
due to the initiative of Mr Herbert Hoover, was able, as a 
result of a few months’ inquiry, to determine to two points 
of deeimals the total percentage of waste to be found in 
various industries and the percentage of waste due separately 
to management, labour, and outside eontaets. It is safe to 
say that this Committee, or any similar committee, would 
have found it very much more diflicult to determine the 
extent of waste involved in consumption. “ Wise consump- 
tion,” wrote lluskin in Unto this Last, “ is a far more diffi- 
cult art than wise production.” 

If the object of consumption were mere subsistence, it 
would be relatively easy to eliminate waste from consump- 
tion. It is not difficult to eliminate waste from the consump- 
tion of the gold fish or the cow ; but in man the purpose of 
consumption is not mere subsistence, not mere being : it is 
well-being ; it is not merely life, but the good life. And it 
is in the infinite extension involved in the qualification 
“ good ” or “ well ” that all the difficulty resides ; for there 
are so many different conceptions of the good life and well- 
being. The anchorite regards most of tlic consumption of 
the ordinary middle-class family as waste. The ordinary 
middle-class family regards much of the consumption of the 
rich as waste, and so on, and even people in the same station 
of life and Avith the same incomes may each regard much of 
the consumption of his neighbour as waste. 

Endeavours have indeed often been made to distinguish 
between necessaries and luxuries, the general underlying 
conception being that expenditure on necessaries is not 
waste, whereas expenditure on luxuries is Avaste. A useful 
catalogue of the main necessaries for consumption was given 
by Marshall in his Pr inciples of Economics : 

“They may be said to consist of a well-drained 
dwelling Avith several rooms, warm clothing with some 
changes of underclothing, pure water, a plentiful supply 
of cereal food Avith a moderate alloAvance of meat and 
milk, Avith a little tea, etc., some education and some 
recreation, and, lastly, sufficient freedom for his wife 
from other work to enable her to perform properly her 
maternal and her household duties, and in addition, 
perhaps, some consumption of alcohol and tobacco and 
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some indulgence in fashionable dress are in many cases 
so habitual that they may be said to be conventionally 
necessary, since in order to obtain them the average 
man and woman will sacrifice some things which are 
necessary for efficiency.” 

Now this list would appear to be an obviously common- 
sense one, but Marshall was careful to rfdd the reserve that 
these were necessaries “ for the efficiency of an ordinary 
agricultural or of an unskilled town labourer and his family- 
in England and in this generation.” This fjualification is 
obviously necessary, because the distinction between neces- 
saries and luxuries varies not only in time, but in space. 
What one genei-ation regards as a luxury the next may very 
certainly regard as a necessary, and what is regarded as a 
luxury in one country would be regarded as the most 
necessary of necessaries in another. I'he rajhdity with 
which standards of luxury change is illustrated by the 
criticisms marie in 1014 by Sir Hartley Withers of the motor 
ear as a luxury and the motor ear industry as a luxury trade. 
No one would now dream of regardiTig the motor industry as 
a luxury trade, and to a large ])roportion of individual 
owners of motor ears in countries like the United States, 
England and France, these arc not luxuries, but necessaries. 

It is the dillieulty of deciding what consumption may be 
regarded as consumption of luxuries and what consumption 
may be regarded as consumption of necessaries which 
makes it hard at any moment to know whether luxurious 
cxpenditui’c is increasing or decreasing, ami most people 
would consider it a hazardous undertaking for statisticians 
to decide whether expenditure on luxuries is increasing or 
decreasing. It is, however, of interest to note that Professor 
Rowley and Sir Josiah Stamp in their The National Income, 
1924, definitely state that, in their opinion, 

“ The sum devoted to luxurious expenditure in 192| 

• is (allowing for the rise in prices) definitely less than in 
1911, but it is still sufiicient to bulk large in the eyes of 
the public, since it is concentrated in small areas, 
enlarged by the spending of visitors from overseas, and 
advertised in the newspapers. It is, however, equally 
evident, if we are to depend on appearant^^s instead of 
on statistics, that there is a great deal of iiicome avail- 
able for cheaper amusements.” 

II. There is no doubt that there is an increasing belief 
m wide sections of public opinion in various countries that 
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welfare is to be increased by the stimulation of consumption. 
In the United States a definite philosophy of “ consump- 
tionism ” has arisen which is based on the view that con- 
sumption ought to be expanded to the widest possible extent 
in order to stimulate production. According to this philo- 
sophy, human nature is capable of development on a wide 
gamme of new wants, and these should be created or deve- 
loped with a view to the stimulation of production and trade. 

This philosophy is clearly in direct contradiction to the 
philosophy of thrift, of “do without,” of “making do,” 
which was so prominent a feature of the life of England in 
the earlier part of the nineteenth century. According to the 
philosophy of thrift, saving was a virtue for its own sake, and 
not merely because, owing to the blessings of compound 
interest, saving would ultimately result in much greater 
benefits. The Victorian theory was that thrift and frugality 
were in themselves desirable. , The theory of eonsumptionism, 
on the other hand, is that every man, for the expansion of 
personality, should endeavour to extend his consumption to 
the greatest possible degree. 

It is of some interest to note in passing that the endea- 
vours — not always disinterested — to spread this gos 2 )el in 
countries where the wants of the people arc still simple have 
not always met with success. In certain African colonies, for 
example, where the natives are still content to live as their 
ancestors did from day to day on the products of the chase 
and of rudimentary agriculture, the blessings of eonsump- 
tionism have been urged by traders knd planters anxious to 
secure the labour of the natives. “ If you will work for 
wages,” the natives are told, “ you will have money with 
which to buy the products of civilisation.” The response to 
this call has in many eases not been enthusiastic. The whole 
difference between the philosophy of eonsumptionism and 
the philosophy of the simple life, which in its various aspects 
\^as advocated by Thoreau and is now preached by Gandhi, 
is indicated. 

eonsumptionism, while it may be interested in the welfare 
of the individual consumer as a by-product, undoubtedly 
has as its main aim the benefiting of the producer. It is a 
commonplace that the machinery of production could pro- 
duce a much greater output than it does if the demand of the 
consumer could be made effective. This is by no means a 
new discovery. In 1846 a pamphlet was issued with the 
title Not Increased Production, hut Increased Consumption, 
the Salvation of the Country. 
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The producer attempts to stimulate consumption in two 
main ways: by advertisement and by the instalment 
system. 

Paradoxically enough, the producer’s advertisement 
appeals in general only to the consumer who does not want 
a particular article at all. It appeals to the consumer who 
has a certain amount of money to spend and has only the 
vaguest idea of whaf he will sp§nd it on. His desires and 
wants are indeterminate, and it requires the stimulus of an 
advertisement to incite him to decide to satisfy one particular 
desire rather than another. The chief purpose of advertise- 
ment is to create new desires and to stimulate the will to buy. 

But the producer goes further than this in his attempt 
to stimulate consumption. He wishes to induce the con- 
sumer not only to purchase w'hat he can pay for, but to 
purchase what he cannot yet pay for. This is the system of 
selling by instalments. The practice of instalment selling, as 
it is called in the United States of America, or the hire 
purchase system, as it is called in England, though it has been 
in operation for only some ten years and has attained impor- 
tant proportions only in the last four or five, has already 
stimulated investigation and reflection by economists. 
The pur})ose of the instalment selling system is obviously to 
stimulate consumption. 

Professor Seligman, who published last year an important 
investigation of the system, is definitely in favour of it, and 
suggests that it contains the germ of “ another revolution in 
economic s(!ienec and, economic life, scarcely inferior to its 
predecessor.” ^ 

So far the system has been applied only to a relatively 
limited range of commodities. Those to whom it appeals 
constitute, however, a very wide stratum of society, all in 
fact but the very rich and the very poor. The chief articles 
witli which it deals ^are houses, motor cars, furniture, pianos, 
radio equipment and cncyclopscdias. Professor Seligman 
estimates that in 1925 instalment sales of all goods amounted 
in the United States of America to 4-| billion dollars out of a 
total volunre of retail sales estimated at 38 billions. Of 
this total of 4J billions of instalment selling automobiles 
accounted for more than half. 

In some cases instalment selling, leading to the assump- 
tion of unwise burdens^and the pledging of the future, may 
lead to individual debt^ and intensify the slump in a period 
of cyclical depression. 

^ The Economics of Instalment Selling, New York, 1928. 
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On the other hand, it has been claimed that it may 
encourage saving and investment. Instead of buying out- 
right, the purchaser invests his money and purchases out of 
income. 

This is not the place to weigh in detail the advantages and 
disadvantages of the instalment system. For our present 
purpose it is enough to note that it is becoming more and 
more marked a feature of the distributive systems of many 
countries, and that its aim everywhere is to stimulate, 
consumption. 

III. Consumption is to some extent, but not altogether, 
conditioned by tlie material means of consumption. The 
citizen can consume only what the State gives him the right 
to consume, and as a general principle in the modern indus- 
trial world the State gives a man the right to consume only 
what he can pay for. Consumption is, then, in general, 
conditioned by the fmaneial means of the individual con- 
sumer. To this general rule there arc, of course, certain 
exceptions. In the modern industrial State all citizens 
consume, without paying directly for them, certain com- 
rnoditics and services provided for the benefit of all the 
citizens by the State itself or by subordinate public authori- 
ties. Roads, bridges and parks are at the disposal of all. 
The services of the police and certain other ollicials are 
siniilarly })rovided free of direct individual payment by the 
citizens. Apart, however, from such exceptions, it is true 
that consumption depends on the financial means of the 
consumer. 

Statistical inquiri(!s have been macte in various countries 
to show the proportion of the financial means of consumers 
which is expended on various categories of consumption. A 
general result of these inquiries is to support the law of 
consumption first enunciated by Engel, that as the income 
of a family increases a smaller proportion ^ spent on food aiul 
a greater proportion is spent on education, health, recreation, 
amusement, and so forth. An inquiry made in T918-19 
into family budgets by the United States Bureau of Labour 
showed that in the case of families with an income of under 
$900 44-1 per eent. w^as spent on food, whereas in the case 
of families with an income of $2,500 and over 34‘9 per cent, 
was spent on food. The difference in proportion becomes 
much more marked when the income passes beyond the 
moderate and becomes large. According to an inquiry 
inducted by tlie American National Bureau of Economic 
Research, a family with an annual income of $5,000 spends 
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27-2 per cent, on food, whereas a family with an income of 
$50,000 spends only 6*1 per cent, on food. It is interesting 
also to consider the variation in income scales of expenditure 
on recreation and amusement. While on the lowest levels 
this item accounts for a negligible proportion of the total 
incomej it is exceedftigly elastic, and as an income grows this 
item grows not only absolutely, but also relatively to the 
income. It is, in fact, the only rubric under expenditure 
which seems capable of indefinite expansion. 

Such inquiries do not, however, conceal the fact that two 
families which possess equal means of consumption may not 
by any means obtain the same benefits from the consumption 
on which they choose to make their expenditure. The 
dividend of welfare supplied to different men by a given 
stim of money is by no means the same. Even if all incomes 
were equal, there would be inequality in real welfare. EvCn 
if the main heads in the family budget arc the same, the 
proportions spent under the various heads may vary enor- 
mously. Any examination of family budgets collected by 
Government departments or social workers w'ill show that 
few of such budgets will conform to the ideal budget estab- 
lished by the social reformer. Equality in financial economic 
power by no means results in equality in the actual expansion 
of the self which takes place in consumption. 

On the other liand, whatever may be the individual 
choice with a view to consumption, there is perhaps an 
increasing tendency for consumption to be determined by 
group standards. Consumption, as it takes place in any one 
country, is to be regarded partly as a group inheritance and 
partly as a group acquisition of habitual tendencies of 
consumption. This may be seen clearly in the case of the 
consumption of food. In general, eonsumption is a group 
activity, aiul its conditions arc determined by the instincts, 
the conventiohs and the traditions of ever widening groups. 

This consideration lends additional weight to the criticism, 
often advanced, that modern civilisation, from the standpoint 
of consumption, is a failure. 

“ Consumption ” [writes Mr Delisle Burns], “ or the 
enjoyment of utilities in industrial society, is crude and 
uncivilised. It is expressed in the dismal streets, 
featureless houses, and hideous elothing of industrial 
city areas. Production has, of course, immensely 
increased in volume and variety sjnee the Middle Ages, 
but consumption seems not to have developed so fully.” 
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This criticism requires to be submitted to examination. 
Take the instances mentioned by Mr Delisle Burns. Some of 
the streets of our industrial towns are indeed dismal. But 
how do they compare with those of the Middle Ages, un- 
lighted, with an open sewer running down one side and so 
badly paved that men and horses were 'frequently bogged ? 
And the houses ? Those of the Middle Ages were generally 
extremely ugly and extremely badly built. And the ordinary 
costume of the worker of the Middle Ages was roughly 
dressed leather, verminous and filthy, and never changed till 
it wore out. 

But, it may be said, at least in the Middle Ages the taste 
of the people eould satisfy itself in beautiful buildings such 
as the cathedrals. The cathedrals were indeed beautiful. 
But have we lost the art of appreciating beautiful archi- 
tecture, and therefore of creating it ? No one who has seen 
such recent examples of architecture as Liverpool Cathedral 
and the City Hall at Stockholm would dare to say that the 
modern world has lost its taste for beauty. The City Hall at 
Stockholm is particularly interesting, not only because the 
general direction of the work of building and decoration was 
in the hands of a committee composed largely of representa- 
tives of the working class, but also because an enormous 
amount of latitude was allowed to individual workers in 
elaborating their own conceptions in its decoration. It could 
not have been created had the taste of the consumers in the 
city of Stockholm not been extremely highly cultured. 

IV. The consumption of spare time, or leisure, is clearly 
consumption of a most important kind. It is in the con- 
sumption of spare time that waste in consumj)tion is mexst 
extensive and has the worst social consc(iucnecs. This is 
particularly serious, because for the first time in the history 
of the world leisure has now a real meaning. This is because, 
on the one hand, there is no longer in any country a numerous 
idle class, and, on the other hand, there is no longer in any 
country any wide section of the community completrly 
deprived of spare time. The rationalisation of leisure would 
therefore appear to be a more important problem now than 
at any other period in the history of the world. 

The view has indeed been maintained that it is impossible 
to rationalise the consumption of leisure because leisure 
would cease to be leisure if it were rationalised. This view 
clearly reposes on a psychological doctrine, which may be 
stated as follows : In spare time instincts and impulses which 
are baulked or suppressed during hours of work may be given 
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free expression. The conditions of the modem industrial 
world are such that in production rigid discipline is necessary, 
and the free expression of instincts and impulses becomes 
increasingly difficult. In leisure time, however, these instincts 
may be given free play, and” it is therefore impossible to 
rationalise them, because ex hypotkesi they arc and should be 
free and uncontrolled. 

It is not difficult to sec that this conception involves a 
false view of liberty, according to which liberty is the 
complete absence of all organisation and all law. But this 
false view of liberty would not now be maintained by any 
serious student of political philosophy. Liberty is not in- 
consistent with law ; it is, in fact, impossible without it. 

Now leisure is simply liberty in one of its aspects. It is 
not ultimately irrational, ami therefore it is ultimately 
capable of rationalisation. Yet there is some truth in the 
view which we have been discussing. Owing to the rigidity 
and lack of elasticity of life in production, there is an increas- 
ing tendency to irresponsibility and irrationality in con- 
sumption. It is dillicult to rationalise consumption, beeau.se 
it is in consumption that in the modern industrial world 
human personality seeks primarily to indulge its impulses for 
change and variety. Tlie rationalisation of consumption 
depends in the last resort on the possibility not of imposing 
from the outside rules and regulations w’ith regard to 
consumj)tion but of so educating the individual citizen that 
he may freely develop wdthin himself the reasons for his 
consumption and thus rationalise his consumption, not 
necessarily on jneeisely the same model as his neighbour’s 
consumption. Hcason does not involve uniformity. In this 
sense all the difference and variety required for the develop- 
ment of luiman personality may be regarded as consistent 
with the demand that consumption should be rationalised. 

G. A. JOHNSTON. 


Geneva. 
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As recently as July 18, 1929, the President of the Board of 
Education announced in the House of Commons the decision 
of the present Government to inti’oduce the .necessary 
legislation to raise the school-leaving ago to l.*^ as from 
April 1, 1931. This means presumably that effect will now 
be given to the recommendations of the Iladow report and 
to the policy outlined in the Board of Education pamphlet. 
The Nero Prospect in Education, of giving full-time post- 
primary or secondary education to all children from the age 
of ll-h to 1.5. The present time is particularly opportune, 
therefore, for a critical consideration of these recommenda- 
tions and that policy. 

’ Their main outline may be briefly summarised. In 
order to discover the type of post-primary education most 
suitable' to a child’s abilities and interests, a written 
examination on the lines of the present examination for 
scholarships and free plfices in secondary and central schools 
should be held ; this would be an examination in English 
and A.rithmetic, supplemented, wherever possible, by an 
oral e:tamination. It would be given to children of 11 or 
which age they show differences in interests and 
abilities sufficiently to warrant their being drafted into 
schools of different types. For border-line cases the- possible 
value of written psychological tests is admitted. Moreover, 
the presence of “ misfits ” in the existing secondary schools 
is realised, and it is urged that pupils should be freely 
transferred at 12-1- or 13-1- from one type of secondary 
school to another according to their developing interests 
and abilities. 
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There are to be two main types of post-primary education. 
One will be similar to that given in the existing secondary 
schools (which are to be rechristened “ grammar ” schools) ; 
the other will be that given in modern schools (which will be 
our present central schools under another name) and in the 
senior classes of elementary schools, the latter being intended 
for children who do not go either to the grammar school or 
modern school. 

In spite of the fact that the children are to be selected at 
the age of 11 for these types of post-primary education, there 
is really nothing to distinguish the types from each other for 
the first two years. The modern schools and senior classes 
are not to be inferior in jiromise or quality, but are to give 
a humane and general education ; the studies are to be 
English and a foreign language, history and geography, 
mathematics and general science. The difference between 
the types appears in the third and fourth years, when a 
vocational bias enters into the work of the modern schools 
and senior classes. This bias means an emphasis on practical 
aspects of certain subjects to enable the pupil on leaving 
school to adapt himself easily to any occupation in the 
group of occupations (industry, commerce or agriculture) 
to which that bias is related. 

It would appear, therefore, that the kind of post-primary 
education to be given to a particular child will depend upon 
his or her ability and interests, and upon the type of occupa- 
tion to which he or she is later to proceed. 

The discovery of children’s abilities, upon which turns the 
whole problem of post-primary education, seems simple and 
straightforward to these reformers, but really it is very 
difficult. The very variety and relative independence of 
abilities would appear to make ridiculous the idea of dis- 
covering them by means of a written examination in English 
and Arithmetic and an oral test. Even assuming, as we may 
legitimately, that it is possible for this examination at its best 
to fulfil its intended purpose of measuring “ intelligence ” 
with some degree of accuracy, there still remains the fact 
that the application of this examination will grade the 
pupils according to “ intelligence,” and that presumably 
those with the .highest grade will be passed on to ithe 
“ grammar ” schools, that the modern schools will get the 
next grade, and that the senior classes will be left wit^ the 
remainder. Now modern psychological research informs us 
that “ intelligence ” is a factor in man’s ability to do many 
sorts of things, but informs us also that there are other 
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factors involved in the ability to do various things, and that 
these other factors are at least equally important in deciding 
what occupation a young person should follow and the type 
of education most suited to him. These other factors are not 
estimated at all by means of the written examination in 
English and Arithmetic and the usual oral test ; so that what 
is only a partial estimate of ability is made the basis of the 
system of selection, and yet that estimate decides the form 
which the selected child’s further eduesation shall take, and 
consequently, within certain limits, the kind of occupation to 
which it will ultimately proceed. 

Nor arc the types of post-primary education proposed 
really distin(;t from one another. In the first two years they 
are practically identical, and even in the third and fourth 
years the education given in the modern schools and senior 
classes is to bo a general education with only the slightest 
tincture of vocational flavour. IIow', indeed, could it be 
otherwise ? How could the types be tlistinct when they are 
really based only upon different cpiantitics of the same 
ability and when the same conception of education as some- 
thing general underlies them both ? And what is the good 
of talking about the possibility of transferring “ misfits ” in 
the two types w’hen tlic curriculum is substantially the same 
in both and the same general conception of eiiueation is 
embodied in both ? A “ misfit ” in one would almost 
certainly be a “ misfit ” in the other. What chance under 
the curriculum of the “ grammar ” school would a ])U])il have 
of showing and developing those practical interests wliieh are 
to warrant his transfer to a “ modern ” school ? And what is 
to prevent a considerable number of pupils in modern schools 
and senior classes from showing a real eu|)acity for studies 
leading up to the first school examination, when many of 
them arc pupils selected because of their ability to study such 
subjects and when the curriculum of the modern school or 
senior class which they are attending is permeated by those 
studies ? 

These criticisms point clearly to the need for rethinking 
the whole problem of post-prjmary education in relation to 
the abilities of children and tlie kind of occupation to which 
they will ultimately proceed. 

In any attempt to solve the problem of selecting children 
for post-primary education account must be taken of the 
important contribution of modern psychological research to 
the subject of abilities. Professor Spearman has shown that 
every human ability is compounded of two types or kinds of 
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factor or constituent. The first is “ g ” — a general factor — 
whicli in some degree enters into and ife therefore common to 
many abilities, which is sometimes called “ intelligence,” and 
which is throughout constant in amount for any itidividual, 
although it varies greatly in amount from individual to 
individual. The second type of factor is specific (“ s ”), and 
varies nyt only from individual to individual, but even for 
any one individual from one ability to another. There are 
various kinds of “ s.” Some are so specific as to be limited 
each to a particular kind of performance or operation ; 
others enter in some degree into and are therefore common 
to a number or group of performances or operations and are 
in cousecpicncc often called group factors. There is at 
present no final classification of these specific factors, 
because they are not yet all clearly discriminated. It seems, 
however, from the recent work done by DrXox,^ that there 
is a grou]) factor, mechanical ability or aptitude (“ m ”), upon 
which success at engineering largely depends. 

Of course, two operations or a group of operations which 
arc closely similar may demand for their performance 
approximately the same amount of “ g ” and the same 
amounts and kind of “ s.” Further, although both these 
factors occur in every ability, they need not be equally 
influential in all ; c.g. Professor Spearman tells us that in 
talent for classics the ratio of the inlluencc of “ g ” to that 
of “ s ” is rated to be as much as 15 to 1 ; whereas in talent 
for music the ratio is only 1 to 4. 

Even assuming, with Professor Burt, that some at least 
of these spi'cific factors in ability do not usually mature 
before the age; of 12, it should nevertheless be possible, by 
giving suitable tests for “ g ” and for the various specific 
factors to children at regular intervals after 1 1 -f- , to discover 
their particular bent and capacity, and thereon to base some 
reliable estimate of the kind of occupation for which each 
child is best suited. It is interesting to note that this has 
already been attempted. The Timvn Educational Supple- 
ment of January 19, 1929. describes, under the heading of 
“ Vocational Guidance,” the examination of a considerable 
number of secondary school boys who w'ere in need of 
guidance as tp a career. The exanrination, conducted by 
members of the staff of the National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology, comprised tests for general and specific abilities 
and personal interviews with each boy singly. The reports 
recommended a suitable career for each boy. Again, a 
^ Mechanictil Aptitude, 11128. 
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report ^ published by the Industrial Fatigue Research Board 
describes a similar exijperiment in vocational guidance con- 
ducted by the National Institute of Industrial Psychology 
with 600 boys and girls of school-leaving age, selected at 
random from London elementary schools. 

It would seem, therefore, that the selection of pupils for 
different types of secondary education might be, done by 
means of these tests. In this connection it is interesting to 
note that the Departmental Committee on Scholarships and 
Free Places, which in 1920 advocated the use of written tests 
in English and Arithmetic, followed by an oral examination, 
for selecting suitable pupils for secondary education, were of 
the opinion that, although psychological tests might be the 
basis for further progress in selection, they could not at that 
time supersede the ordinary examinations advocated, because 
no test of purely general ability had been discovered and the 
science of psychology was not sulliciently firmly established. 
There was considerable justification in 1920 for that verdict, 
but the Advance of the science since then makes its recon- 
sideration imjjcrative. 

Moreover, it would seem desirable that until they had 
been tested after the age of 11, their abilities revealed and 
their future oc(;upatiou indicated, all children should h.ave 
full-time schooling of the same type, with the same curri- 
culum. It would appear important, however, that this 
curriculum should cover the various kinds of specific ability, 
in order to give these a chance to develo]) iii the children who 
possess them'. How much rethinking of the curriculum for 
this stage of schooling, the primary stage in the real sense of 
that term, such a suggestion involves it is dillicult to say, 
until the various specific factors are clearly differentiated. 
Dr Cox, in dealing with the specific factor of mechanical 
aptitude, touches upon this jiroblem, and suggests that 
woodwork and handwork offer possibilities for the exercise 
of mechanical aptitude in schools, provided that the children 
are thrown upon their own initiative and encouraged to 
devise and plan for themselves the objects they make. He 
thinks that the practical science lesson may also offer 
opportunities, especially when the pupils are required to 
suggest and fit up their own apparatus, a view which finds 
support in the statement of the Board of Education * that 
the science lesson should satisfy the natural inclination of 
many pupils to design and improvise apparatus. 

» No. 68. 

^^Suggestions to Teachers, 1927, p. 219. 
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The possibility of using psychological tests to discover 
children’s abilities and to determine their careers and further 
education is an attractive idea, and they have probably a 
great future. On the other hand, there arc certain facts 
which make one hesitate at present to recommend this 
solution with confidence. 

In the first place, the necessary psychological tests are as 
yet only in a comparatively rudimentary state of develop- 
ment, in spite of the fact that “ g ” is capable of easy and 
accurate measurement and that adequate tests have been 
devised for some group factors, mechanical aptitude, for 
example. Much further research, both into the nature and 
range of specific abilities and into the devising of tests to 
discover these abilities, is needed before a complete equip- 
ment for the p\irposcs of selection and of vocational guidance 
is available. This work will undoubtedly be gradually com- 
pleted, and it is quite possible that these tests will afford such 
reliable information on the subject of children’s abilities as 
to help us to d(;cidc what types of secondary education to 
provide, and how to fit the child with the right type. That 
time is not yet, however. 

Moreover, it is most difficult to determine the extent to 
which special abilities are needed for various modern occupa- 
tions. Mr Henry Ford has stated that the skill required for 
85 per cent, of tlie jobs in his workshops can be acquired in 
not more than a fortnight ; 43 per cent, can be learned in not 
more than one day, 36 per cent, require fronr a day to a 
week, and 6 per cent, from a week to a fortnight. This is a 
very different state of affaii’s from the days when a worker 
was a craftaman w-ho needed to serve a long apprenticeship. 

Of course, Mr Ford’s statement cannot be taken as 
necessarily tyj)ical of British industries and occupations. 
Yet it is probably increasingly true of this country too. that 
under modern industrial conditions the class of highly 
skilled workers tends to be a restricted one, and that on the 
whole, therefore, specific abilities are becoming less needed 
for modern occupations. 

In view of the undecided future of psychological tests for 
educational selection and for vocational guidance, an alterna- 
tive solution would be that the interests shown by the child 
from ll-f- onwards should decide the type of secondary 
education for him and his future occupatioii. Children’s 
interests at first are often notoriously transient, but they 
tend ultimately to become stable, fixed and dominant. A 
stable and dominant interest, let us say in some kind of 
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future career, or in some form of mental or manual activity, 
would appear to be (because probably based on ability and 
rooted in some primitive “ urge ” or desire) a very adequate 
reason for differentiation of education and choice of vocation. 

The acceptance of this suggestion would involve a pro- 
found reaction upon the school curricula and the activities of 
children from the age of 11 onwards. We should have to 
secure that these curricula and activities were such as to cater 
for and develop the possible interests, many and varied, of 
the children, and that the children had adequate facilities in 
school for developing each his or her jjarticular interest. In 
view, too, of the possible transference of interest from one 
thing to another, there would have to exist suitable machinery 
for adjusting the school coume to the changing interests of 
the child. Moreover, we should h.ave to bring the pupils into 
touch with possible interests in the larger world of occupa- 
tions, and for this purpose of stimulating and creating 
interests regular talks on occupations might be valuable. 

Under this scheme the young person’s occu])ation would 
be decided along the lines of his or her dominant interest 
when that definitely appeared. Full-time schooling would 
take place until that time, just as, under the other scheme, 
full-time schooling would continue until jisychological tests 
had indicated the young person’s particular bent or capacity 
and the kind of occupation for which he or she was best htteil. 
It is difficult to say in any particular case to what age, 
therefore, full-time schooling would continue ; at any rate, 
it would not necessarily be la. 

No matter which of these or other possible solutions of 
the difficult problem of deciding the future vocations of 
pupils be adopted, however, the question of continued 
education still remains to be settled. 

Of course, if the young person’s occupation gave him an 
adequate continued education, no such problem would arise. 
But the facts are that occupation alone is for no young 
person a complete and adequate continued education, and 
that the occupations of most young persons are very un- 
satisfactory educative influences. Mr Ford’s opinion of fchc 
training required for the jobs in his works has already been 
quoted. Recent investigations by the Emmott, Malcoim and 
Balfour Committees into the industry and commerce of this 
country show that apprenticeship is still important, that even 
in industries in which mechanical methods have been 
perfected and great specialisation has resulted there are 
numbers of learners who are trained to a fair degree of shill? 
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but that most workers are unskilled and many only in easual 
employment. Of some 600,000 boys and girls who leave 
school every year for employment, only about 30 per cent, 
have any prospects of adequate training, and the remaining 
70 per cent, are neither apprentices nor learners nor subject 
to any system of training. This conclusion is scarcely 
affected by the perfectly valid argument that the present 
annual intake into skilled industry is materially below the 
pre-war average. 

Although, therefore, it is an exaggeration when Mr Aldous 
Huxley in his recent novel, Point Counter Point, suggests that 
the occupation of every industrial worker is “ just a dirty job 
that’s got to be done, but is utterly irrelevant to the real 
human life,” the fact remains that 70 per cent, of our young 
workers can only exist at their work ; it does little or 
nothing to educate them. 

It is essential, therefore, that for both types of young 
worker, apprentic-es and learners on the one hand, and those 
in occupational blind alleys on the other, some form of 
continued education should be provided. But it does not 
follow that entry into oeeu[)ation should be postponed in 
favour of an extension of full-time schooling, even for those 
who will not become apprentices or learners. There are good 
reasons why for both grouj)s a system of part-time continued 
education up to the age of 18 is more suitable and desirable 
than an extension of full-time schooling beyond the age at 
which the future oeeuj)ation of the young person can be 
determined. 

In the first place, the assumption that full-time schooling 
is necessarily the best thing for the adoles(!cnt has never been 
proved and is probably improvable. Seeoiully, the idea that 
schooling and education arc synonymous is a fallacy which is 
never explicitly stated, but which undoubtedly underlies 
much of the argument and many of the statements concerning 
schools and education. Thirdly, there is the false notion that 
what is called a good general education, of the kind given in 
the ordinary secondary school to-day, with possibly some 
slight modifications such as are suggested for the third and 
fourth years in the Hadow report, is necessarily the best kind 
of education for any and every child and the best preparation 
for any and every kind of future oceupation. Finally, a 
system of part-time continued education up to the age of 18 
would enable the young person to be helped continuously 
throughout the critical years of adolescence. 

It is not fair to ur^e in reply that continuation schools 
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have been tried and have failed. The system never had a 
proper chance ; because it was found difficult to operate, it 
was left largely untried. Yet the considerable measure of 
success that has attended the isolated experiments gives 
reasonable grounds for hope that an extension of the experi- 
ments, especially if the scope and functions of the continuation 
school were properly conceived, would jjrove a remarkable 
success in eontinued education in the best sense of the word. 

For apprentices and learners, the education given by 
their occupation, if supplemented in the way to be described 
later, would probably suffice, and it may well be that we have 
not yet sufficiently explored the possibilities of continued 
education here. Generally speaking, the occupation would 
teach workshop practice and impart technical skill in the 
specialised manual operations. The continuation school 
would teach the principles underlying such practice and the 
conditions and relations of the occupation. The scope of its 
course would vary from trade to trade ; in some it might well 
consist of the origin and development of the trade, the 
properties of its materials, the use and care of tools, the 
processes and methods employed and the use of the finished 
products. The Balfour Committee suggest that a technical 
school course would always include one or more of certain 
things, and their summary is so adequate a description of part 
at least of the workbf the continuation school that it is worth 
repeating here : 

(o) Craft training in the actual operations performed by 
the students, or in other work done within the same 
industry, for the purpose of perfecting the individual 
skill of tlic students, or to render them more available 
for transference from one operation to another within 
the industry, or to give them a general outlook over the 
operations of the industry as a whole. 

(6) Instruction about the methods and routine of the 
industry, the qualities of the materials used, the con- 
struction and functions of the several appliances and 
the purpose and effects of the several processes through 
which material passes in the course of manufacture. 

(c) Instruction in the uses of drawing in connection with 
the industry, e.g. the making or reading of working 
drawings, the design of structures, etc. 

(d) Instruction, including experimental work in labora- 
tories, in mathematics and the exact sciences 
(mechanics, physics and chemistry) which find applica- 
tion in the industry. 
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(e) Instruction in such matters as book-keeping, costing, 
estimating and other topics belonging to business 
organisation, whether as regards individual under- 
taMngs, or the industry considered collectively. 

The actual share to be taken by the industry and by the 
schools respectively in the education of such workers could 
only be decided after careful investigation of each occupation, 
and for this purpose there would have to be the most intimate 
co-operation between representatives of industry and educa- 
tional authorities. There are signs that such co-operation is 
growing. The Board of Education has already made some 
detailed surveys of education for various branches of industry 
and commerce. Lord Eustace Percy, when President of the 
Board of Edueation, proposed that the reorganisation of the 
Board’s Inspectorate as a National Intelligence Service on all 
questions of education should result in an attack on the 
problem of education for industry and commerce along two 
main lines : by inquiries into the general organisation of such 
education in the main industrial regions of the country, and 
by inquiries into education for .particular branches of com- 
merce and industry throughout the country. As a first step 
he arranged for one regional inquiry (West Midlands) and two 
particular inquiries (education for salesmanship and methods 
of education for engineering). The Malcolm and Balfour 
Committees have emphasised the desirability of the various 
industries and trades formulating their own views eoncerning 
educational provision and presenting them to educational 
bodies in order to see how far the requirements can be met. 
There arc now movements for the co-operation of education 
on a regional basis with a particular industry {e.g. cotton) ; 
there are also movements towards regional co-operation in 
the whole range of technical education, not merely affecting 
a particular industry, but affecting all the industries in the 
region {e.g. a general committee for Yorkshire). National 
co-operation is also essential ; central bodies representing 
each of the several industrial and professional interests 
should be formed for the country as a whole, to set standards 
of craftsmanship and knowledge for the industry, in order 
that the system of education may be adjusted to meet these 
standards and the educational needs of the different types 
of workers. The extension of these movements to embrace 
the whole country and all its industries and occupations is 
desirable and- urgent in the interests of the continued 
education of the skilled and semi-skilled workers. 

The supplementing spoken of a moment ago will be 
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achieved not only by the continuation school teaching the 
principles, conditions and relations of the pupils’ qccupations, 
but also by its being a “ club for juveniles ” which will be a 
means of socialising them during the years of adolescence. 
It will not only deal with the fundamentals of these occupa- 
tions, but will at the same time help to liberalise the lives of 
the young employees. Such liberalisation will come partly 
from them realising and understanding the “ relations ” of 
their occupations. As Professor Bowman says ^ “ Every 

trade and every occupation has its point of contact some- 
where with the great things of the spirit, with science and 
art, with history and literature.” It behoves us, therefore, 
to use our pupil’s occupation as a starting-point for the 
exploration of these “ relations.” The realisation and under- 
standing of them will in turn make the occupation more and 
more of an adequate life for the worker ; he will do his work 
with more insight and will have more satisfaction in the 
contemplation of it. Moreover, the pupil’s motivation will 
become much more effective ; meeting situations and prob- 
lems in the course of actual contact with his occupational 
environment will stimulate in him the desire to aiifilyse, 
understand and cope with these situations and problems, 
and for this purpose to seek the knowledge and ability and 
insight which the school can give. 

There is a widespread belief that a liberal education is 
something essentially different from a vocational education, 
and that a particular type of curriculum can alone secure a 
liberal education. This belief, which is based solidly on 
tradition and strengthened by class-consciousness, is probably 
the strongest motive lor the advocacy of fui’thcr full-time 
schooling and may inspire adverse criticism of the continued 
education which has just been suggested for apprentices and 
learners. It is not my intention to go at any length here into 
this question of liberal and vocational education. What is 
now called a liberal education was once, and is still for many 
pupils, a vocational education. It is possibly quite wf;!! 
adapted to its particiilar purpose and suitable for a limited 
number (by no means to be identified with a limited clann) of 
people, those namely, the academically-minded and -inclined, 
who combine high “ g ” and a large amount of what Professor 
Spearman calls “ logical ability.” It is certainly not suitable 
for all. Moreover, education is always vocational, in the best 
and truest sense of that word, and we are wrong in opposing 

* “ Adult Education and Vocation,” Journal of AduU Education} 
September, 1927. 
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“ liberal ” and “ vocational.” The difference is rather one 
within education itself, not so much in the content of that 
education as in the spirit which animates it, the attitude it 
fosters, and the”means or methods by which its purposes are 
achieved. There is therefore no reason why a so-called 
vocational education, adequately conceived and properly 
carried out, should not be liberalising in its influence upon 
the pupil. 

That the conception of the continuation school as a 
source of technical instruction for young workers and, at the 
same time, as a means of socialising them and permitting 
them to realise and share in the advantages of eommunity 
life is no mere vision is proved by the scheme for combining 
industrial and cultural training for young adolescents from 
14 to 18 at Hugh’s Settlement, Quarlcy, Hants.^ That a 
school may be a community centre for educational and social 
activities is further shown in the Sawston Village College 
scheme, now being carried on by the Cambridgeshire Educa- 
tion Committee. That it is possible to combine both club 
and school so as to attract the boy to whom the ordinary 
club does not appeal and whom the regular evening school 
repels, is suggested by the experiment known as the Stewart 
Ilcadlam Men’s (Junior) Institute, recently begun in London. 

For those w'hosc work is such as to make vocational 
education hardly practicable or necessary, and such as to 
provide no satisfaction or mental stimulus, continued educa- 
tion in the part-time continuation school would be a non- 
vocational training, a training for the right use of leisure, 
while in their case, too, the strong claims and needs of 
adolescence would make the “ club for juveniles ” equally 
important and valuable as a socialising influence. It would 
seem, as Mr Aldous Huxley suggests, that short of a social 
revolution, all we can do to help these is to make them live 
dualistically, in two compartments, in one compartment as 
industrialised workers, in the other as human beings — keeping 
the bulkheads between the two compartments watertight. 
If that is the lesson we have to teach many of the young 
workers, the continuation school as described can play a vital 
part in teaching it. 

G. H. TURNBULL. 

Sheffieij) Unitebsity. 

^ Described in the New Ideals Quarterly for April, 1929, p. 888 ff. 
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“PLAYING THE GAME” AS DIVINE 

HUGH BROWN, LL.B., D.Litt. 

If we accept the idea that the aesthetic point of view is 
fundamental in theology, and that the world is intelligible 
only when seen as a thing of beauty, our first step will 
naturally be to think of the universe as a perfect work of art, 
and of (iod as the artist. That is to say, we conceive of God 
as having designed and created the world and all it contains, 
determining every detail of its structure, action, and destiny, 
without blemish, according to the counsel of His untram- 
melled w'll. This is, on the whole, the fundamental attitude 
of religion whenever it rises above the undergrowth of local 
myths and the distraction of personal desires and fears into 
the clear light of comprehensive cosmic ideas. It is the 
justification of disinterested w'orship. Religion does not, it 
is true, think in aestlietic terms, but the impulse to worship is 
essentially icsthetic. It comes from an overwhelming sense 
of the splendour of God as displayed in the natural and 
spiritual world. 

The art conception appears in two forms : pantheism, in 
which the artist is regarded as embodying himself so com- 
pletely in his work that he loses himself in it, and identifies 
himself with it; and absolute theism, in which the artist 
remains distinct from his work, embodying in it his creative 
purpose, but not his whole being. The attraction of pan- 
theism is its thoroughgoing assertion of the divine perfection. 
It seems clear that if any part of the aftist docs not appear in 
his work, he is an imperfect creator, and if any part of liie 
work does not express his nature, it is an imperfect creation. 
God and His world cannot each have the fulness of perfection 
if they are separate. On the other hand, absolute theism, 
while maintaining God’s complete self-sufficiency and limit- 
less supremacy, follows common religious feeling in insisting 
upon His separate identity. He transcends His work. 

Two difficulties confront the art conception in both of its 
forms — the problem of freewill ; and the problem of evil. 

34 
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Freewill appears to imply a lack of control in the artist, and 
evil a defect in his work. I do not propose to discuss these 
two problems on their merits. By the exercise of some 
ingenuity it may be possible to reconcile the appearance, or 
even the reality, of freewill and evil with the art conception. 
It may be maintained, for instance, that the sense of freewill 
is an illusion designed to give interest to the artist’s creatures, 
and that the things in the world which seem evil when 
considered by themselves are not evil when seen in relation 
to the whole, just as certain discords in music are beautiful 
when heard in their proper setting. Or again, it might be 
argued that freewill is real, but consistent with God’s perfect 
control, since it merely means that God controls his creature 
from within instead of without, and that evil is real, but 
deliberately and justifiably created by God, since by the 
nature of things the highest good can exist only in the 
presence of evil. 

It is possible that such arguments as these may not be 
unsound. Nevertheless, many theologians have felt that 
they arc precarious and unsatisfying. The whole predestina- 
tion idea, however interpreted, seems to them repulsive, and 
tile evil in the world is so vast that its deliberate creation 
seems intolerably cold-blooded. They accordingly feel com- 
pelled to give up the art conception altogether, and regard 
the cosmic process as a fight between God and the powers 
of darkness. 

The light conception may take various forms, according 
to the strength and character attributed to the opposition. 
We may conceive God as supreme, though not absolute, and 
the resistance to Him as scarcely ruffling the surface of His 
serene control, or Ave may think of Him as engaged in a 
desperate struggle which taxes all His strength, and may end 
tragically. Again, we may imagine Him as trying to impose 
His designs upon an alien and refractory, but not hostile 
material, or as striving for the salvation of the world against 
a malignant adv'crsary. 

The milder forms, which try to approximate to the art 
conception, arc popular with those who take their theology 
lightly, but they deal only half-heartedly M'ith the difficulties 
which make that conception unsatisfactory. Typical of 
these forms is the regal conception. The king, or at least 
the symbolic king of our imagination, is the supreme power 
in his realm, and tolerates no open challenge to his authority. 
He is responsible for the general management and policy 
of the state, and lays down certain laws which hi^ subjects 
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must observe. He cannot, as a rule, keep them from 
breaking these, but he can punish them if they do. He 
expects to be treated at all times with reverence, and on 
state occasions with the proper ceremonial. So long as his 
subjects satisfy these requirements, they may conduct their 
lives as they please without interference. lie has, however, 
a kindly interest in their w'elfare, and encourages them to 
petition him if they have special need of his help. He has 
no particular end in view except the efficient government of 
his kingdom, and ('neounters no resistance except the 
occasional and not very formidable unnilincss of his subjects. 
This scheme has had great influence upon popular religious 
thought, but its conception of God is too casual and easy- 
going to deserve serious consideration. 

There are two forms of the fight conception which appeal 
to the theologian. 

The first commends itself especially to the scientifically- 
minded. It represents God as an all-pervading and persistent 
influence, spiritual, though not personal in any way that we 
can understand, w'liieh is at work upon the natural world, 
patiently coaxing order out of chaos, and bestowing upon 
brute matter form, unity, beauty, and spiritual value. 
Tennyson’s “ increasing purpose,” and Matthew Arnold’s 
“ tendency, not of ourselves, which makes for righteousness,” 
come under this lieading, which indeed includes nearly all 
modern theological thought that is neither traditional nor 
absolutist. 

The scientific God is no doubt vahiabic as a first refuge 
from the tendency to agnosticism which besets the scientific 
temperament, but lie makes only a feeble appeal to religious 
feeling. It is almost impossible to represent Him to the 
imagination. VVe rather infer that He must somehow be in 
the world than perceive that lie really is there. Indeed. He 
is little more than a vague hypothesis to account for certain 
ill-defined phenomena. Perhaps He can be most clearly 
conceived as an artist whose work is still unfinished, and will 
be finished only at infinity, but this variant of the art 
conception, though it suggests possibilities which we may 
consider later on, is unsatisfactory in its present form. It 
postpones the perfection of the world indefinitely, and yet 
gives no adequate account of cither freewill or evil. Free- 
will is a temporary unruliness of the material of creation 
which will be ultimately got rid of, and evil has no positive 
virulence, but is merely a rawness and lack of harmony due 
to the unfinished state of the world. It seems scarcely 
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worth while breaking away from the art conception at all 
unless wc get more in return. 

It is in its more strenuous form that the positive virtue 
of the fight conception appears, the conception in which 
God is confronted with the Devil. The argument of the 
apologists for evil, that the highest good can exist only in the 
presence of formidable evil, is here pushed to the logical 
conclusion that the full divinity of God can be manifested 
only when in conflict with a really formidable Devil. In no 
other way can He possess the heroic virtues. 

The appeal of tlie militant God to religious feeling is very 
powerful. Our idea of the divine nature is clarified. The 
veil of paradoxical mysticism is swept away, and we are 
allowed to believe that the moral and aesthetic distinctions 
on which we lay so much stress are substantially justified. 
God is good, as we understand goodness, and has a straight- 
forward abhorrence of evil. He calls into activity our 
practical rather than our contemplative powers. Our task 
is not now to understand God’s design in permitting evil, but 
to aid Him in destroying it. It is not now necessary to 
reconcile our freedom with God’s eternal purposes, but to use 
it to further them. We find ourselves in a simplified world, 
Avhcrc the decks have been cleared for action. There is still 
a place for understanding and worship, but they have 
become dynamic. E(!static adoration has given place to 
strenuous, enthusiastic loyalty. 

The virtues of the fight conception are obvious, but the 
price we have to pay is enormous. There is no plan or 
purpose in the w'orld as a whole, and no security that any 
will ever be established. If we follow out our conception 
unflinchingly, we must face the possibility that God may fail. 
Ilis great enterprise may break down tragically, and the 
universe may end in darkness. Faith in God must always 
be accompajiied by fear of the Devil. 

In our own lives, moreover, we have to fear not only the 
Devil, but God Himself. That we should fear the Devil is 
natural enough. We know only too well how strong a hold 
the powers of evil have upon our souls, and we have always 
before us the dread that they may overwhelm us. But the 
fear of God is a more searching and terrible thing. In the 
first instance it is we who have to decide whether we shall be 
on the Lord’s side or not, but in the last resort it is He. He is 
fighting a pitched battle for the salvation of the world, and 
has to consider whether we are helping or hindering. He will 
no doubt try to make use of any good that is in us, but if 
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He decides that we are working against Him, or merely 
cumbering the ground, He will cast us aside. And it is by 
His eyes that we are judged, not our own. If we cannot 
enter into God’s purposes, no good intentions will save us. 
To sensitive religious natures nothing can be more terrific 
than the feeling that God’s scrutinising eye is upon them. 
In the art conception, communion with the divine mind is a 
source of bliss ; in the fight conception, it is a necessity of 
the soul’s existence. 

Few religions have adopted either tlie art or the fight 
conception in its purity. Most of them feel the need of both, 
and have either compromised between them, or simply hehl 
them side by side without rcconcilation. Christianity, in 
most of its forms, takes the latter course. It insists upon 
both the creative and the militant God. God the Father is 
the omnipotent, omniscient, omnipresent creator and disposer 
of all things in the universe, both good and evil. Ilis will is 
supreme and absolute, and the Devil is His servant. God the 
Holy Spirit finds Himself in a world much of which is alien 
and' abominable to Him. Ilis nature is uncompromisingly 
good, and He is the inspircr and director of all that makes 
for righteousness. His will is constantly thwarted, and the 
Devil is His mortal enemy. It is asserted that God will be 
the final conqueror, but it is clear that a large share of the 
ultimate spoils of war is to fall to the Devil. 

I have drawn the distinction between the Father and the 
Holy Spirit more e.xplicitly than it is drawn in Cliristian 
theology itself. The Church has no interest in defining a 
gulf which it has no means of bridging. It accordingly 
offers no serious account of the status of the Devil, and treats 
the unity of the Father and the Holy Spirit in the Godhead 
as a mystery which faith must be content to accept. 

Now it may be that the Church is justified in grasping 
both horns of the dilemma, even though they seem quite 
incompatible. If two inconsistent beliefs appear to be botli 
necessary, it may be well to accept both provisonally, in 
the faith that a deeper understanding would make the 
inconsistency vanish. Nevertheless, the position is unsatis- 
lactory. Its difficulty is not merely logical, like some of 
the paradoxes we meet in metaphysics, where something 
which seems intuitively clear becomes puzzling to the 
intellect. It is genuine and substantial, and perplexes the 
whole mind. Faith may keep us from undue worrying, but 
it will not enable us to act intelligently in an ambiguous 
situation. Moreover, when two conceptions are held together 
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unreconciled, there is always the danger that their worst 
elements may be conjoined instead of their best. Probably 
there is nothing more horrible in theology than the combina- 
tion of the doctrine of Predestination, which belongs to the 
art conception, with the doetrine of Damnation, which 
belongs to the fight conception, to form the doctrine of a 
foreordained Hell. 

It is often stated that the solution of the problem is 
beyond the powers of the human mind. In the last resort 
this may indeed be so, but I do not think the human mind 
has yet reached the end of its resources. There is one concep- 
tion, intermediate between the art and fight conceptions, 
which, though not very promising in appearance, and 
hitherto singularly neglected, may give us help. This is the 
conception of the game. 

The neglect of the theory of the game by philosophers 
is strange, and in sharp contrast with their elaborate treat- 
ment of art. Even when, following Schiller, they have 
investigated the play of children, which contains the germs 
of both art and games, they have considered it only as the 
ancestor of art. Yet games have at least as massive a hold 
upon the affections of humanity as art. They appeal to all 
classes. The rich have more varied opportunities for indulg- 
ing their sporting tastes, but the poor make up in intensity 
what they lack in diversity. In the public schools and 
universities, games are cultivated almost as diligently as 
learning, and more diligently than art, but many expferts at 
games are uneducated men who shoAV little intelligence at any- 
thing else. The game at its best is played by adult men, but 
many women and almost all children are keen players. It 
has been popular in all countries and all ages. It is suspected 
that even the philosophers who affect to despise games 
pursue their speculations with much of the game spirit. 

Some of the causes of the philosopher’s indifference to 
games will appear later, but one of the most obvious is the 
apologetic attitude of game players themselves. Artists 
can be very impressive about the importance of their art, 
but game players as a rule are anxious to make it clear that 
they do not take games really seriously. People who arc 
never thoroughly in earnest except when playing a game will 
say : “ After all, it is only a game.” They feel that their 
devotion needs an excuse, and give all sorts of utilitarian 
reasons for playing, such as exercise, fresh air, mental 
recreation, opportunities for social intercourse, and the like. 
There may be persons who really play games for such 
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reasons, but they are few, and despised by the true game 
player. The real reason for playing games is aesthetic. 
We play them for their beauty. 

In ascribing beauty to games we are perhaps doing some 
violence to the usages of language, but it is plain that the 
game has the main characteristics usually attributed to 
beauty. A game is at least as self-contained as a work of 
art. Our attitude to it is quite as disinterested. The 
delight it gives, too, seems to be a rational consequence of its 
structure, and not to be simply given, like the pleasure of a 
physical sensation. The only objection to applying the 
word “ beauty ” to games is that wc have got into the habit 
of confining its use to objects of the art type. I suggest, 
however, th^at this usage is unnecessary and misleading, and 
that the game is a fundamental form of beauty co-ordinate 
with the work of art. 

In contrasting the game with the work of art and the 
fight, I shall, for the sake of clearness, deal in the meantime 
not with actual works of art and fights, which generally 
contain more or less of the game element, but with the 
extreme ideal types from which every trace of the game is 
absent. Let us first note some of the chief characteristics 
of the game which distinguish it from the pure work of art. 

(1) The work of art is the product of a single mind, the 
game of a conflict o'f minds. 

(2) The work of art is completely prepared for perception 
before the mind of the percciver is brought to bear upon it, 
and the process of creation is irrelevant to the product ; the 
game is perceived as it is created, and the process and the 
product arc identical. 

(3) The work of art is determined in every detail by the 
will of its creator ; the course of the game is undetermined, 
and its result uncertain. It is to be particularly noted that 
the uncertainty of the game is not a defect, but essential to 
its value. Any suspicion that the course of a game has been 
'predetermined, or that the result is a foregone conclusiosi, 
destroys all its interest. 

(4) A work of art aims at perfection ; a game does not. 
One cannot expect to perfect a design when constantly 
thwarted by a keen and able opponent. Yet the game has 
its compensations. If most of our combinations are 
frustrated by our opponent, those which succeed against him 
will be of the first order. They have been tried in the fire, 
and so produce a certain feeling of genuineness, which the 
artist who has things all his own way, can never quite achieve. 
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(5) Such occasional constructive successes, however, 
though delightful to the game player, are of the nature of 
luxxmcs. They approximate to the beauty of art rather 
than the eharaeteristic beauty of the game. The main 
attraction of the game lies elsewhere. We find joy in a keen, 
hard-fought game even if it eontains no speeial flashes of 
brillianee. We are not so mueh aware of a feeling of beauty 
as of passionate interest. This is the feeling which custom 
has made us hesitate to class as aesthetic, but I shall include 
it under the general term “ beauty.” Its attraction is at least 
c(jual to that of the art type, though different in character. 

(6) The game, though narrower in range than the work 
of art, is richer in texture. Paradise Lost surveys Earth, 
Heaven, and Hell, whereas football is merely concerned with 
the question whether a certain leather ball shall or shall not 
j)ass between two upright poles. On the other hand, what 
we perceive in a work of art is a harmony of external sensa- 
tions and the images aroused by them, whereas in a game 
what we perceive is a harmony of all our mental activities, 
whether cognitive, emotional, or practical. At any moment 
in a game of football, for instance, we have to grasp the 
external situation, (calculate the best way of meeting it, 
taking into account the possible actions of both opponents 
and allies, control the action of our bodies, (ioncentrating our 
whole effort upon making it as efficient as possible, while at 
the same time w’c are besieged by all sorts of desires, hopes, 
and fears, about the success of our effort and its bearing on 
the result of the game. 

(7) Our attitude to a work of art is single-minded. We 
simply wish to enjoy it. In playing a game, however, we 
have tw'o objects. Our formal object is to win it ; our real 
object is to enjoy it. Yet if we are to achieve our real 
object we iiiust concentrate all our attention on the formal 
object. This is one of the reasons why the aesthetic aspect 
of the game has been so persistently neglected. To 'obtain 
its {esthetic joy wc must ignore it. The game type of beauty 
has therefore a curious underground quality unlike anything 
in art. 

(8) Our attitude to a work of art is balanced and 
impartijil. In a game we take a side and see everything 
from the point of view of that side. Even if wc are only 
spectators, we must, if we wish to get the proper enjoyment 
out of the game, identify ourselves sympathetically with one 
side, and see the play as a partisan. If wc attempt to take a 
detached contemplative attitude to a game as if it were a 

VoL. xxvm.— No. 1. 8* 
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work of art, we miss its essence. This, again, is a stumbling- 
block to the philosopher who likes to see things steadily, and 
see them whole. In a game such vision is a positive defect. 

(9) Time belongs to the essence of the game as it does not 
to the work of art. Pure art is cither independent of time, as 
in painting, sculpture, and architecture, or transcends it, as 
in music and poetry. A symphony, for instance, takes time 
to perform, but when we judge it as a work of art, we judge 
it as a whole, as if all its parts were visible to the mind at 
oucc. We may not be able to perform this feat perfectly, 
like Mozart, but if wc are to appreciate the design of a com- 
piosition at all, we must do it to some extent. In playing a 
game, on the other hand, we live from moment to moment, 
distinguishing sharply between present, past, and future. 
No doubt wc always feel the game as a unity, but we 
never see it as a whole until after it is finished, and then 
our enjoyment, if any remains, has become reminiscent and 
secondary. Our primary enjoyment takes place while the 
game is still unfinished. Its completion is its death. When 
we have finished a game, we do not, unless it has produced 
beauties of the artistic order, cherish its memory, but 
simply begin a new one. 

(TO) The game, therefore, has none of the standard 
philosophic virtues.. It makes no effort after perfection, 
wholeness, eternity, or absoluteness, and violently repudiates 
necessity, certainty, immutability, impartiality, and kindred 
conceptions. For the philosophic virtues we must turn to 
art, and it is therefore not surprising that philosophers, when 
they have considered the ajsthetic aspect of things at all, 
have in fact always turned to art rather than games for 
material and inspiration. 

If we now compare the game with the pure fight, we note 
the following distinctions. 

(1) The game is a form of beauty, whereas the fight, as 
such, il not. The game is an end in itself ; the fight is a 
means to an end beyond itself. We fight, not for the 
pleasure of fighting, but for victory, and the fruits of victor)’, 
in the game, victory is only the formal end ; in the fight, it is 
the real end. In the fight, as such, there is no beauty and 
no joy. This is the fundamental distinction. The others 
are consequences of it. 

(2) The game is played according to rules ; the fight is 
not. The purpose of the rules is to secure self-containedness, 
unity, and economy by defining and simplifying the object 
and conditions of action so that all irrelevant activity may be 
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excluded, and the most varied combinations be obtained 
from the barest elements. 

(3) The fight, as such, has value only when it is won ; 
the game has value whether it is won or lost. It is no doubt 
better to win a game than to lose it, but it is much better to 
play and lose than not to play at all. A lost fight, on the 
other hand, is pure loss, with no compensation. 

(4) There is a fundamental mutual understanding 
between the parties to a game ; there is none between the 
parties to a fight. 

(5) The value of a game lies in the present ; that of a 
fight, if any, in the future. 

Let us now see what use can be made of the game con- 
ception in theology. Let us suppose that the universe is 
neither a great work of art nor a great fight, but a great game. 

This conception, unlike the other two, makes no appeal to 
religious feeling. It lacks both the assurance of security and 
perfection which we find in the art conception, and the moral 
strenuousness of the fight. Its formal objects arc trivial, and 
its ambiguity of attitude looks like make-helievc, which is a 
kind of insincerity. The very self-containedness of the game, 
which is an aesthetic virtue, makes it dillicult for religion to 
assimilate. Slie can use art for her own purposes, but it is 
dillicult to treat a game otherwise than as an end in itself. 
Serious religion has therefore always felt the game to be a 
rival, and a stupid and frivolous rival, rather than an ally. 

The unfriendliness of religion to the game conception is no 
doubt partly due to its unfamiliarity, at least in a serious form. 
The possibilities of the game analogy have never been brought 
fairly before theologians. But I do not think that this is the 
whole explanation. The fact that no attempt has been 
made to ex])lore these possibilities is itself probably due to 
a natural antagonism between the game spirit and what we 
are accustomed to consider the religious type of mind. 

The recognition of this antipathy suggests two con- 
clusions. The first is that the game conception cannot by 
itself represent the whole truth about the world . The second is 
that the religious type of mind is itself one-sided, and requires 
to be supplemented. Theology has perhaps been too apt to 
consider only the religious point of view. The serious, long- 
sighted children of eternity are perhaps too contemptuous 
of the light-hearted, high-spirited, short-sighted children of 
time, who arc too inarticulate or preoccupied to state their 
own case. It is possible, further, that this supplementary 
non-religious point of view can be best stated in terms of the 
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game conception. Let us therefore disregard for the moment 
the coldness of religion, and consider what light this concep- 
tion can throw upon the scheme of things. 1 think it fits the 
facts at least as well as either the art or the fight conception. 

It seems obvious, to begin with, that the universe is naore 
than a mere fight. Though the human, and even the living 
world may appear to be in a constant state of war and 
anarchy, science makes it clear that behind all this strife 
there is a stable background of law and order. We find 
ourselves set down in a physical and social arena whose 
outlines are on the whole well-msirkcd, the rules we have to 
observe arc simple and definite, and we are supplied by nature 
with certain objects of action, which in practice we readily 
accept, though wc may philosophise about their validity 
when wc have leisure. If wc submit to these conditions with 
a simple mind, and strive with undivided energy, wc are 
rewarded by a profound interest and joy in life which is 
independent of our success or failure in accomplishing the 
object wc have set before us. That is to say, the world has 
the struct ire of a game, and, if accepted in the proper spirit, 
affords its lesthctic joy. 

If the fight conception lays too little stress on the back- 
ground of law and order in the universe, the art conception 
lays too much. Tlic characteristics of art, its inevitability, 
necessity, and perfection, are manifested most clearly in the 
lowest planes of existence ; in the higher we find freedom, 
uncertainty, imperfection, and conflict. The world is no 
doubt full of beauty of the artistic type, but this appears 
chiefly in the physical setting of the spiritual life. If wc try 
to describe the aesthetic appeal of man and his spiritual 
history, we must admit that it has not the balanced perfection 
of the work of art, but the absorbing interest of the game. 

It may be objected that a gamelike world would lack th(; 
security of an artistic world. From the point of view of 
the formal object of the game, the objection is valid. If the 
cosmic game is genuine, its result is uncertain, and we must 
be prepared to lind it lost. But from the point of view of 
the real object, the objection is invalid. Since the main 
value of the game depends, not upon its result, but upon the 
spirit in which it is played, the joy of the game can be 
secured, no matter what the result may be. 

The objection from the side of the fight conception, 
that the game lacks moral strenuousness, is also less 
true than it looks. The game develops a conscience of 
its own which has been recognised as particularly whole- 
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some. Indeed it is the moral rather than the aesthetic 
aspect of the game which has attracted the attention 
of serious thinkers. Its value in education is highly 
prized, and “ Play the game ” has become one of the 
watchwords of our civilisation. Many perverse things are 
inspired by the artistic conscience, and many cruel ones by 
the common moral conscience, but the game spirit promotes a 
scrupulous sense of fairness and chivalry, and keeps a 
bracing wind blowing through the soul. The exertion of 
the keenest partisan energy is controlled by the underlying 
determination to maintain intaet the aesthetic spirit of the 
game, so that it shall not degenerate into a mere fight. 
Many men to whom nothing else is sacred would die rather 
than violate the integrity of the game. 

If, then we accept provisionally the game conception of 
the world, how are wc to think of God ? Apparently our 
conception must be dual. On the one hand, we must think 
of Him as the presiding genius of the cosmic game as a whole, 
determining its setting, conditions, rules, and formal objects 
of play. In this character. He resembles the creative God 
of thc’art conception. On the other hand, since the value of 
the game is essentially partisan, and can be appreciated only 
in a partisan spirit, we must also conceive of Him as identify- 
ing Himself with one side, and exerting all His strength, 
subject to the conditions of the game, to bring victory to 
that side. In this character He resembles the militant God 
of the fight conception. Good, on this supposition, would 
bo the side God favours, and evil that which He opposes. 
VVe must suppose also that whereas in the eyes of the creative 
God evil is of value as one of the contending sides in the 
game, in the eyes of the militant God it is something to be 
strenuously resisted. The Devil is thus the servant of the 
creative God, and the enemy of the militant God. 

In the Goilhcad of the game world we have therefore 
two persons, corresponding roughly to the First and Third 
Persons of the Trinity, and these two are one. Their 
identity, moreover, is no longer a sheer mystery. The game 
scheme makes it diagrammatically clear to the mental eye. 
The Second Person of the Trinity has not yet appeared. 

In this scheme each man has his own private game to 
play. Since the great cosmic game does not allow of perfect 
adjustments, these private games will not be so neatly laid 
out as the artificial games we make for ourselves, just as the 
beauty of a natural scene lacks the balanced symmetry of 
ah artist’s landscape. Yet it is extraordinary how thoroughly 
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the average man’s life falls under the conditions of the game. 
Practically nobody conducts his life according to principles 
and methods which he has worked out for himself. He is 
born “ either a little Liberal or else a little Conservative.” 
In politics, religion, business, and social life, he finds laid 
out for him a prepared arena, a side which naturally invites 
him, and ready-made objects, conditions, and rules of action. 
He has only to accept the part offered him, and play it with 
his whole heart, and the creative God will provide for him. 
He may meet with all sorts of reverses, and perhaps fail in 
all he undertakes, but the joy of the game will accompany 
him through life, and he will die feeling that life has been 
very much worth living. If he has an original mind, so that 
he refuses to accept the part which naturally offers itself to 
him, he is free to choose another. His game will then be 
more complicated, but even more absorbing. If he is 
fortunate enough, or has enough insight, to choose God’s 
side, he will share in the divine cosmic joy, but even if he 
chooses wrongly, he will have fair and chivalrous treatment, 
and can sMll have the reward of the whole-hearted player. 
Only the lazy and faint-hearted, the “ laggard in love, and 
dastard in war,” meet with no consideration from the creative 
God of the game. 

It is clear from pur account that the God wc have des- 
cribed cannot be worshipped in the ordinary religious sense. 
If wc are to play a game well, the knowledge that it is a game 
must remain in the background of our mind. That is to say, 
we shall be in closest communion with the First Person 
if we forget Him, and wdth the Third if we look upon Him as 
if He were the militant God of the fight. At the same time, 
even when earnestly furthering the interests of the Third 
Person, we must instinctively preserve the spirit of the First, 
and be sensitive to note any violation of it. This attitude 
appears paradoxical when stated, and probably could not be 
assumed in cold blood, but absorption in the game produces 
it automatically. 

Finally, the game conception favours, though not 
decisively, the doctrine of personal immortality. The game 
itself is mortal. When it ends, it vanishes. But the 
players remain, and the same players may play a whole 
series of games. It may be that when the cosmic game is 
finished, the physical framework of the universe vanishes, and 
a new game begins in a new setting, but not with an entirely 
new set of players. It may be that those who played their 
parts with spirit in the old universe, whether for good or 
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evil, will be retained to play again in the new, the laggards 
and dastards being omitted to make room for new creations. 

Having now given a brief sketch of the possibilities of the 
game conception, I hasten to add that I do not consider it 
satisfactory as it stands. It seems more like an ingenious 
speculation which may interest the intellect, than a genuine 
vision of reality which can illuminate, strengthen, and con- 
tent the soul. On the other hand, I do not think that it can 
be wholly dismissed. It is extraordinarily suggestive, and 
seems to open the way to a field of theological truth which 
cannot be reached otherwise. I believe that it can be supple- 
mented so as to be credible. 

In the meantime we may note the following advantages of 
the theory : — 

(1) It takes a thoroughly aesthetic view of the universe 
without demanding from it a perfection which it obviously 
has not. 

(2) It recognises and insists upon freedom. 

(3) It explains both why evil should exist and why it 
should be combated. 

(4) It gives fair consideration to the non-religious 
teniperanient. 

(5) It makes a wholesome contribution to morals. 

(6) It favours personal immortality. 

(7) It suggests an intelligible interpretation of the 
doctrine of the Trinity as to the First and Third Persons. 

Its main disadvantages are : — 

(1) It docs not satisfy the deeper intuitions and feelings 
of religion. 

(2) It is vague about the mechanism by which its results 
arc brought about ; it docs not suggest, for instance, how we 
are to conceive the process of creation. 

(3) Its treatment of good and evil is too formal ; it does 
not sufficiently recognise tlie intrinsic goodness of good and 
badness of evil. 

(4) It gives no account of the Second Person of the Trinity. 

It will be observed that while the advantages of the theory 

arc positive and substantial, its defects arc of the nature of 
omissions. That is to say, the game conception needs to be 
supplemented rather than altered. Our problem is therefore 

found upon it a larger conception which will utilise its 
possibilities and at the same time do justice to the bei^t 
elements in the art and fight conceptions, and so have a 
chance of satisfying religious feeling. 

Geeenock. HUGH BROWN. 



A CRITICISM OF THE NEW REALISM, 
AS EXPOUNDED BY PROFESSOR S. A. 
ALEXANDER/ 

EDMOND HOLMES. 

Professor Alexander’s name for the New Realism is 
“ Empirieal Metaphysics.” He identifies metaphysics with 
philosophy on the one hand and science on the other. “ Philo- 
sophy (by which I mean metaphysics) is itself one of the 
sciences delimited from the others by its special subject- 
matter.” And “ its method will be like theirs empirical.” 
He seems to have overlooked at the outset a difference 
between science and metaphysics which is profound and far- 
reaching : science, as science, never concerns itself with the 
status of its own subject-matter, whereas metaphysics does 
and must. 

In common with all other New Realists, Professor Alex- 
ander limits experience to sense-experience ; and he there- 
fore starts with the assumption that the physical world is 
“ the Universe.” It is true that he recognises the existence 
of a perceptive faculty called “ intuition,” by which space 
and time and the “ primary ” qualities of things are appre- 
hended ; b\it he is careful to remind us that “ primary 
qualities are apprehended by intuition through sensation,” 
that “ intuition is contained in sensation and masked by 
it,” and that all our experience is provoked through the 
sense-organs.” 

What do we mean by experience ? There are always two 
factors in it — a subject and an object. For the purpose of 
empirical metaphysics the subject of experience is of course 
the mind of man. Mind is a particular aspect of what we 
call spirit or soul or self. If the objects of experience are 

^ In Space, Time and Deity. 
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real things — and the empirical metaphysician must needs 
assume that they are — ^it is the percipient mind which 
guarantees their reality. So one instinctively assumes. 
But, for Professor Alexander, experience seems to guarantee 
its own reality, and in doing so to guarantee the reality of its 
objects. Where, then, does mind come in ? 

As mind is not the object of its own seme-experience it 
cannot be allowed to guarantee its own reality. On this point 
Professor Alexander is emphatic. He tells us that 

“ the effect of the empirical method in metaphysics is 
severely and persistently to treat finite minds as one 
among the many forms of finite existence having no 
privilege among them except sueh as it derives from 
its greater perfection of development.” 

The nearest approach to an argument in support of this 
assumption is the statement that “ mind as an entity superior 
both to things and to passing states ... is never experi- 
enced and docs not therefore enter into the view of an 
empirical metaphysics.” From the air of assurance with 
which this statement is made, one would imagine that it 
cannot be challenged. But it can be. I, for one, am ready 
to challenge it. For me the mind as an entity superior both 
to things and to its own mental states is the only object of 
what 1 may call a self-certifying experience, the only object 
of experience which presents itself to me as intrinsically real. 
My experience clashes with Professor Alexander’s and flatly 
contradicts it. I accept the experience of self-awareness as a 
revelation of reality — the revelation of self to self. Professor 
Alexander, having assumed at the outset that sense-experi- 
ence is alone valid, and having satisfied himself that mind, 
as it presents itself to me (and to most men), is not the object 
of such experience, denies existence to it as a self-conscious 
entity, real in its own rigid, and relegates it to the humble 
position of one of the objects of its own sense-experience. 

But what is the value of an experience, the objects of 
which are real, but the subject of which, qua subject, is an 
illusion ? The duality of subject and object is of the very 
essence of experience. If cither factor in the process is to be 
absorbed into the other, the object must be absorbed into 
the subject. For the subject is the guarantor of reality ; and 
it may conceivably be able to raise the object to its own level 
by taking it up into itself. But if the subject, qud subject, 
if mind, qud mind, qud spirit, qud self, is unreal, its guarantee 
becomes ineffective, and the objects of its guarantee, mth itself 
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as one of them, disappear into an evanescent mist of illusion. 
An experience which is real on its objective side only is no 
experience. It is as unreal, or rather as meaningless, as a 
one-sided equation. 

But let us assume, for argument’s sake, that mind has 
been justly punished for its past arrogance, that it has 
deservedly taken its place beside the non-mental objects of 
its own experience ? What then ? Are we any nearer to a 
final solution of the problem of reality ? I cannot see that 
we are. What does Professor Alexander mean by reality ? 
He tells us in his Introduction that “ in respect of being, or 
reality, all cxistents are on an equal footing.” Here, in the 
two words “ or reality,” he solves to his own satisfaction the 
problem to which Bradley devoted 626 pages of closely 
reasoned argument. In thus identifying reality with being, 
Professor Alexander exemplifies a tendency which seems to 
be characteristic of metaphysics as such, and which counts 
for so much in his exposition of his own system, that I must 
turn aside to consider it — ^the tendency to play fast and 
loose with words. 

The misuse of words in metaphysics takes two forms. 
Metaphysicians invent a jargon of their own, which they take 
quite seriously. Science, too, has a jargon of its own, which 
scientists take quite seriously. But in science the jargon 
is needed ; it meets a genuine demand ; and, within the limits 
which science as such imposes on itself, it docs effective 
work. In metaphysics the use of a jargon is the outcome 
of a divergence from the broad highway of human thought 
and feeling into a byway which will probably end in an 
impasse. 

But the coining of pseudo-technical terms is a trifling 
offence compared with the misuse of familiar words, the 
open disregard of what I call their inherent meanings ; and 
this is an offence of which the metaphysician, in his desire 
to follow (mt a particular line of thought, is often guilty. 
Either he puts his own interpretation on a word which is 
in common use, and so begs the question which is in dis- 
pute, or he stretches the meaning of the word to breaking- 
point and so turns its sense into nonsense. 

By the inherent meaning of a word I mean the meaning 
which is the outcome of subtle movements of thought and 
feeling and experience (in the widest sense of the word) in 
many ages and many lands ; which has been defined, more 
or less accurately, by centuries of usage ; which reflects in 
its general trend the influence of countless associations ; 
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which has been insensibly modified by myriads of varying 
contexts ; and which is charged, along the dominant stream 
of its own tendeney, with potentialities of further develop- 
ment. The inherent meaning of a word, as so defined, cannot 
be lightly disregarded. It avenges itself on those who ignore 
it — in general by stultifying their arguments, and in parti- 
cular by making them contradict themselves through its 
refusal to be ignored. 

Professor Alexander identifies reality with being (in the 
sense of existence). This is a misuse of words. If usage 
counts for anything, it must be admitted that the word 
“ reality ” is much more fully charged with meaning than 
the word “ being.” There is surely — to go no further — a 
difference in respect of reality between dependent being and 
self-existent being. There is surely a difference, in respect 
of reality, between the “ one ” that “ remains ” and the 
“ many ” that “ change and pass.” There is surely a 
difference between the antithesis of reality and unreality 
and the antithesis of being and non-being. Aristotle, whose 
authority in such matters carries weight, distinguished 
between “ existing ” and “ existing a.s fully as 'possible ” ; 
and this is equivalent to a distinction between being and 
reality. If 

“ Wo arc no other than a moving row 
Of magic shadow-shapes that come and go,” 

it may be said that we exist, but it cannot be said that we 
exist as fully as possible, as fully, for example, as does the 
“ Master of the Show.” Professor Alexander tells us that 
“ there are no degrees in truth and still less in reality.” If this 
is so, why do wc apply to “ reality ” such epithets as ultimate, 
innermost, higher, supreme, transcendent, absolute, intrinsic, 
fundamental, and the like — epithets which would be meaning- 
less if applied to “ being,” in the sense of “ existence ” ? 
Professor Alexander finds it difficult to keep down to the 
level of his own crude dualism. He uses sucli phrases as 
“ an ultimate reality,” “ perfectly and absolutely real,” 
“ relatively real,” “ the ultimate nature of reality,” “ primary 
reality,” “ fuller reality,” “ realities of a lower order.” If 
there is no gradation in reality, if all “ existents ” are equally 
real, such expressions as these are a waste of words. 

But let it be granted that all existents are real and 
equally real. What then ? The problem of “ appearance 
and reality ” has ceased to trouble us. But a new problem, 
equally elusive and otherwise untractable, has taken its 
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place. What is the criterion of existence, of “ is-ness ” ? 
What does Professor Alexander mean by “ existents ” ? 
Objects of experience would, I presume, be his answer to 
this question. But there are many kinds of experience. Are 
they all equally trustworthy ? And if not, why not ? 

Do the objects of mystical experience exist ? Do the 
objects of clairvoyant sense-perception exist ? Do the 
objects of prophetic vision exist ? Do the objects of tele- 
pathic experience exist ? Do the objects of the “ varieties 
of religious experience ” described by William .Tames exist ? 
Does the “ next world ” of the spiritualist exist ? Does the 
“ astral plane ” of the occultist exist ? Docs the aura, the 
coloured emanation from a human being which some persons 
claim to be able to see and describe, exist ? 

Professor Alexander’s attitude towards experiences which 
are abnormal in kind rather than in degree is dictated to 
him by the conception which he has formed of his mission. 
He identifies metaphysics with science and relics on intellect 
for the solution of his problems. Science builds its structures 
on a basis of accepted fact ; and metaphysics, if it is to take 
rank as a science, must do the same. But metaphysics, 
unlike science, must examine its own foundations, and must 
satisfy itself that its basis of accepted fact is objectively, and 
even exclusively, real. It must distinguish sharply between 
accepted fact and reported fact, excluding the l.attcr from its 
purview until it has passed a test which, if it is abnormal in 
kind, it cannot possibly pass. We must therefore expect 
Professor Alexander, as an empirical metaphysician, to 
ignore, and in effect rule out, all the exceptional experiences 
which I have enumerated. He has in point of fact narrowed 
experience down to scnse-experiencc, the sense-experience 
of the “ standardised man ” ; and he could not well have 
done otherwise. But this involves a corresponding narrowing 
down of the universe. The denial of mind, qvA self, qud 
spirit, real in its own right, which is said to be a central 
feature of “ empirical metaphysics,” carries with it so many 
other denials that we need not look beyond it for the key to 
Professor Alexander’s “ science of being as such.” For him 
the outward and visible world is the real world and the whole 
world. Reports of other worlds, of other planes of being, 
must be dismissed as idle tales. 

It is notoriously hard to prove a negative. A philosophy 
which is built on a basis of comprehensive negation rests on 
an insecure foundation which' is liable at any moment to be 
undermined, with fatal results to the superincumbent struc- 
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ture. Towards the end of his book Professor Alexander 
makes the following significant admission ; 

“ If convincing experiment should in the future 
demonstrate the persistence of mind without its body 
whieh here subserves it, I should have to admit that 
the doctrine of this book would require radical altera- 
tion and, as far as I can judge at present, destruction.” 

It is a pity that Professor Alexander did not study the 
evidence for survival before he elaborated a system of 
thought whieh a single proved case of survival would suffice 
to destroy. Had he made such a study the book might 
never have been written. 

But the book has been written, and we must critieise it 
on other grounds than that it rules out a future life. The 
“real,” as distinguished from the “notional,” basis of the 
“ New Realism ” is belief in the intrinsic and exclusive 
reality of the material world. The thinker who starts with 
this postulate will go on to look for ultimate reality in the 
elements into which matter is ultimately resolvable by 
scientific or quasi-scientific analysis. The physicist, when 
he pushes his analysis of matter to, or at least towards, its 
final limit, finds that matter dissolves under his hands into 
a “ complex of metrical symbols,” a “ schedule of pointer 
readings,” and so forth. He is content that it should do 
this, for he makes no assumption as to the status of the 
object of his study. But his “ ultimates ” are useless for 
the metaphysician. The next step beyond them would 
take him into a world so unsubstantial as to be scarcely 
distinguishable from nothingness. Ultimate reality would 
come perilously near to being indistinguishable from ultimate 
unreality. “ The modern scientifie theories,” says Professor 
Eddington. ‘ have broken away from the common standpoint 
which identifies the real with the concrete.” But empirical 
metaphysics, having started, in its attitude towards the 
material world, with acceptance of the common standpoint, 
has a prejudice in favour of the concrete, of which it cannot 
easily rid itself. And so it comes to pass that Professor 
Alexander, a typical exponent of the New Realism, diverging 
in his analysis of experience from the path of physical science, 
has gone straight to the two ideas which seem to be ultimate 
in popular thought when it contemplates the material world, 
the idea of Space and the idea of Time, invested these with 
objective, quasi-concrete being and combined them (under 
the influence of the mathematical conception of Time as the 
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fourth dimension of Space) in “ indissoluble union,” into an 
all-embracing whole, the one self-existent reality to which 
all our “ empirical finites ” “ owe their being,” and out of 
which the world of our experience is for ever “ emerging.” 

Let us examine this conception. “ The hypothesis of 
this (Professor Alexander’s) book is that Space-Time is the 
stuff of which matter and all things are specifications.” This 
is a bold, far-reaching and all-embracing assumption ; and 
it obviously does not admit of proof. Professor Alexander 
takes great pains to elucidate it ; and elucidation, in meta- 
physics, may be accepted as a substitute for proof. But does 
Professor Alexander elucidate his thesis, in the sense of 
throwing light on its inner meaning ? I cannot think that 
he does. The truth is, as it seems to me, that his thesis has 
no inner meaning on which light can be thrown. You can 
get no more out of Space-Time than you put into it ; and in 
like manner you can get no more out of the assumption 
which invests Space-Time with absolute reality than you 
put into it. As “ matter and all things ” are “ specifications ’ ’ 
of Space-Time, so are all Professor Alexander’s arguments 
“ specifications ” of his initial assumption. He does indeed 
present the assumption to us under many different forms. 
His statements and re-statements of it fill two bulky volumes. 
But they leave us where they found us. They do not carry 
conviction to one who is not already convinced. No amount 
of repetition can compel assent to a proposition which does 
not on other grounds command assent. 

What do we know about Space-Time ? Four-dimensional 
Space, in which Time plays the part of the fourth dimension 
of Space, is a mathematical conception. But mathematicians 
do not concern themselves with the problem of intrinsic 
reality ; and there is no place in mathematics for the Space- 
Time of Professor Alexander’s philosophy. Professor Edding- 
ton, who as a mathematician accepts the idea of four-dimen- 
sional space, and recognises the existence of “ frames of 
space-time,” takes great pains to dissociate time from space. 
He “ discerns,” and would have us discern, “ an absolute 
distinction between spacc-like and time-like separation of 
events — a distinction which justifies and explains our instinc- 
tive feeling that space and time are fundamentally different 
and he tells us that “ events can stand to us in a temporal 
relation (absolutely past or future), or a spatial relation 
(absolutely elsewhere), but not in both.” 

For the empirical metaphysician experience — ^by which 
he means sense-experience — ^is the revealer of reality. What 
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experience have we of Space-Time ? We have experience 
of a kind — chiefly negative — of sp'ace. And we have experi- 
ence of a kind — more positive and personal — of time. We 
have experience of space as emptiness ; and of time as 
duration. Of Space-Time as a substantial reality of cosmic 
scope, of Space-Time as an indissoluble and all-embracing 
whole, of Space-Time as “ the one stuff of which all things 
are made,” we have no experience whatever. 

Nor can we think rationally or even coherently about it. 
We can think of it, through the medium of the conception of 
four-dimensional space, as the conclusion to a chain of mathe- 
matical reasoning. We can play with it as a metaphysical 
postulate, whose very extravagance, like that of a fairy- 
tale, makes matter-of-fact criticism of it seem out of place. 
But we cannot think seriously about its nature or its beha- 
viour without losing ourselves in a fog of puzzles and contra- 
dictions. We are met at the outset by an obstacle which 
cannot be surmounted. We can think of time as succession 
in space. And we can think of space as enduring through 
time. But we cannot think of Space-Time as either in space 
or in time. A compound which is presumably indissoluble, 
and which is presented to us as all-embracing, cannot have 
its being within one of its own component parts. Can an 
apple-dumpling, in its indissoluble unity, get inside its own 
crust ? Can Space-Time, in its indissoluble unity, have 
location in space or movement in time ? 

But if wc cannot think coherently about Space-Time, 
perhaps Professor Alexander can. He professes to be able 
to do so ; and he has in fact elaborated his thoughts about 
it into a complete “ philosophy.” What has he to tell us 
about this creation of his mind ? Many things. Here are 
some of them : “ Space and Time are, in their indissoluble 
union, the ultimate reals in their simplest and lowest form.” 
Space-Time is “ the primary reality.” It is “ the lowest of 
all stages.” It is “ the bare elements of the world.” It is 
‘‘ the universe in its lowest expression.” It is “ the universe 
in its primordial form.” This on the one hand. And on 
the other hand it is “ the experiential Absolute.” It is 
“ the totality of all substances.” It is “ all existence and 
all substance.” It is “ the all-embracing stuff.” All 
“ existents ” are “ pieces ” of Space-Time, or “ bits ” of 
Space-Time, or “ modes ” of Space-Time, or “ specifications ” 
of Space-Time. Or, again, they are so many “ Space-Times.” 

Thus Space-Time is on the one hand the universe in its 
lowest expression and on the other hand the universe in its 
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totality. It is Alpha from one point of view ; and Alpha and 
Omega from another. There is some confusion of thought 
in this. But it could not well have been avoided. If the 
universe in its lowest expression is self-existent and intrinsi- 
cally real, and if there is no gradation in reality — ^then, 
however much the universe may gain in complexity, it will 
never really rise above the level of its own lowest expression. 
It was Space-Time in the beginning of things, and it will be 
no more than Space-Time at the end. 

But how does Space-Time — the primary reality, the 
lowest of all stages, the universe in its primordial form — 
transform itself into the world of our experience ? In his 
attempt to answer this question Professor Alexander has 
recourse to various metaphors. These cluster for the most 
part round two ideas — ^the idea of Space-Time as a matrix, 
and the idea of Space-Time as stuff. 

A matrix is a womb ; and a womb contains embryos, 
potentialities which are waiting to be fertilised. How did 
the empty womb of Space-Time become full of possible 
existents ? And by whom or what have they been fertilised ? 
There is no answer to either question. 

A stuff is a (more or less) raw material which has to be 
worked up into various finished articles. It has in itself no 
principle of self-transformation. Who or what has worked 
up, and is still working up, the stuff of Space-Time into the 
“ empirical flnites ” which lie around us ? There is no 
answer to this question. 

How docs Professor Alexander evolve the universe out of 
the matrix of Space-Time ? By making the matrix do what 
a matrix never docs — “ break up ” into finites of ever- 
increasing complexity. He deals similarly with Space-Time 
as stuff. “ Space-Time,” he tells us, “ is the stuff of which 
all existents are composed, and it breaks up of itself into these 
complexes within the one all-embracing stuff.” How can 
a stuff, or raw material, break up into a multitude of finished 
articles ? And having done this, how can it remain “ all- 
embracing ” ? Can a bowl break up into a multitude of 
fragments and yet remain the bowl that contains them all ? 
In another passage Professor Alexander seems to regard 
“ stuff ” and “ matrix ” as interchangeable terms. He tells 
us that “ Space and Time are as it were the stuff or matrix 
(or matrices) out of which things or events are made ; ” and 
he proceeds to make confusion worse confounded by saying 
that they are “ the medium in which things are precipitated 
and crystallised.” Elsewhere he tells us that “ the universe 
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consists of things which have developed within the one 
matrix of Space-Time.” (Does the period of gestation last 
for ever ?) And, again, that “ within the all-embracing stuff 
of Space-Time the universe is an emergence in Time of 
successive levels of finite existence.” 

When metaphors which are used seriously and in good 
faith and in no spirit of paradox, refuse to work, when they 
tangle up and obscure the thoughts that are behind them, 
we may safely conjecture that those thoughts are confused 
and self-contradictory, and that the mind of the thinker is 
moving in a wrong direction. 

We are not in the least helped to an understanding of 
the universe by being told that Space-Time, whether as a 
matrix or a stuff, breaks up of itself into finites of ever- 
increasing complexity. We have no evidenee whatever that 
Space-Time does anything of the kind ; and we have no 
reason to believe that it eau or will ever do so. 

I'liere is a gap, to go no further, between Space-Time in 
its elemcntaiy bareness and the electron or whatever else 
may prove to be ultimate in the physicist’s analysis of 
matter — a gap which has not been filled up, and which, as 
far as we can sec, will never be filled up. How is Space- 
Time to pass beyond that gap and so begin its work of world- 
building ? It must jump the gap. No other course is open 
to it. And having jumped that gap, it will have to jump 
more gaps. 

This is the weakness of the “ New Realism ” that when, 
in his quest of reality, the thinker has resolved, by “ analysing 
it to the death,” the familiar world into what he regards as 
its ultimate elements, he can make no use of these. If he 
could use them constructively, as Science, when “ Applied,” 
uses its ultimates or penultimates, if he could take them and 
out of them build up a new world, “ remoulding ” the old 
“ to his heart’s desire,” he would not have laboured in vain. 
But he cannot do this. What can he do, then, but reverse 
the process of analysis, make its goal his starting point and 
its starting point his goal — in other words, on the foundations 
to which he has dug down build up in successive stages — 
electrical (shall we say ?) material, vital, mental — the world 
of “ empirical finites ” in which we live and move and have 
our being ? He began by accepting that world as intrinsi- 
cally real, as being in itself what it seems to be to his per- 
ceptive faculties, and his analysis of it has added nothing 
to its reality. A synthetic philosophy, which tries, by 
imaginative insight, to discern the real in and beyond the 
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apparent — in other wc^ds, which identifies the real with 
the ideal — may be creative in theory and so prepare the way 
for creation in practice. A philosophy which is “ analytical 
to the death ” is doomed, self-doomed, to perpetual sterility. 

I have touched incidentally on what seems to be a central 
feature of empirical metaphysics — its attribution of absolute 
validity to the sense-experience of the “ standardised man.” 
This is the necessary counterpart of the assumption which 
dominates that philosophy — that the world of our experience 
is intrinsically real. But it cuts two ways. It provides for 
the glorification of what is ultimate in our analysis of the 
material world — in Professor Alexander’s case, of Space- 
Time ; but in doing so, it also provides, as wc shall now see, 
for the rehabilitation of mind. 

Professor Alexander tells us that “ Space-Time is abso- 
1 ute and independ ent of the observer. ” Who or what guaran- 
tees its absoluteness ? The mind of Professor Alexander. 
For there is nothing absolute in this world of ours “ but 
thinking makes it so.” And thinking is done by mind. If 
the Absolute could announce itself to us as such, its message 
would have to be received by mind, and mind would have to 
satisfy itself as to the genuineness of the message and the 
authenticity of its source. 

But let us follow Professor Alexander in his attempt to 
present to us a world which is real in itself and independent 
of mind. We have seen that a jump — a prodigiously long 
jump — stakes him from Space-Time to matter. Another jump 
will take him from matter to life. A third jump will take 
him from life to mind. Let us pause there for the moment. 
Corresponding to each jump on the part of Professor Alex- 
ander, there is an “ emergence ” on the part of the evolving 
world. Matter is an “ emergent ” from Space-Time, or 
perhaps from some intermediate level of being which has 
not yet been determined. Life is an emergent from matter. 
Mind is an emergent from life. When Space-Time is no more 
than bare Space-Time it is endowed with certain qualities 
which Professor Alexander calls a priori, or “ categorial,” or 
primary. When it becomes matter it is endowed with a new 
set of qualities which Professor Alexander calls secondary. 
When it becomes mind it is endowed with a third set of 
qualities which Professor Alexander calls tertiary. 

Now it is the earnest conviction of Professor Alexander 
that the primary and secondary qualities are inherent in 
Space-Time as it passes through its various stages, that they 
are intrinsically real, that they owe nothing to mind. This 
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is equivalent to saying that the world which is clothed in 
these qualities is in itself what it seems to be to the percep- 
tive and apprehensive mind ; and this again is equivalent 
to saying that mind, through the senses, is competent to 
see the world as it really is. This is surely a great concession 
on the part of Professor Alexander. For even if it does not 
involve the restoration of mind to the throne from which it 
has been expelled, it does undoubtedly involve the exaltation 
of it to a “ privileged position.” But I will not, for the 
moment, press this point. 

Let us examine the qualities which are said to be inherent 
in Space-Time, both in itself and in its various manifestations, 
and let us see if Professor Alexander can make good his con- 
tention that they are “ wholly independent of the observer,” 
that is, of mind. 

The primary qualities — substance, causality, identity, 
universality, particularity and the rest — differ from the 
secondary qualities in being predicablc of all “ existents,” in 
being “ all-pervasive,” or, as Professor Alexander would say, 
in being inherent in Space-Time as such. According to one 
school of thought they are ways of looking at things, or 
thinking about things, which mind brings with it to the 
contemplation of its objects. They are undoubtedly ideas 
of the human mind ; but, according to Professor Alexander, 
the ideas arc in the mind because the things for which they 
stand are outside the mind, essential aspects of Space-Time 
as such. Stibstancc, for example, is “ a specially defined 
volume of Space-Time.” “ The solt-identitii of a thing is its 
occupation of a space-time.” “ Cansalily is the relation of 
continuity between two different motions ” (“ motion ” being 
another name for Space-Time), and so on. Mind has nothing 
to say to t,he primary qualities except to apprehend them 
through the medium of the perceptive faculty which Pro- 
fessor Alexander calls “ intuition,” a faculty which (as wc 
have seen) “ precedes all sensation, but only m the sense 
that it is contained in sensation and masked by it.” 

Professor Alexander makes no attempt to defend his 
position. In dealing with this, as with other contentious 
matters, he seems to think that dogmatic statement needs 
no other support than that of frequent repetition. Given 
enough of the latter, the statement is self-proved. 

But the subjective element in the primary qualities is not 
to be got rid of quite so easily as Professor Alexander assumes. 
Let us take the idea of carnality and apply it to a concrete 
case. A ship is lost at s^. What was the cause of the 
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disaster ? ‘ The violence of a gale might be one answer to this 
question, the carelessness of a pilot another, the state of the 
tide a third, the impatience of the captain a fourth, the 
untrustworthiness of a chart a fifth, the breakdown of the 
engines a sixth. Here are six answers to our question, any 
one of which might be accepted as correct if it happened to 
give the inquirer, with his particular object in view, mental 
satisfaction. The cause of a thing has been duly set forth — 
not absolutely, of course, but relatively and provisionally — 
when the mind of the inquirer rests in the account given. 
The search for cause resolves itself into the search for mental 
satisfaction. In the case of a shipwreck the engineer would 
have one point of view, the calculator of tides another, the 
cartographer a third, and so on. An exhaustive inquiry 
would take accoiint of all the causes enumerated, and would, 
no doubt, in the course of its investigation, unearth many 
more. But from first to last it would be a demand for mental 
satisf ictionj a demand for an account of the disaster in which 
mind — mind, as such, one might almost say — could rest. 

Docs Professor Alexander seriously believe that his 
formula would prove adequate in such a ease as this ? He 
tells us that causality is “ the relation of continuity between 
two different motions.” Another thinker might say, with 
at least equal show of reason, that causality is the projection 
into the world around us of an inner experience, the experi- 
ence of one’s own power of initiating action, of getting things 
going. Statements about the primary qualities can neither 
be proved nor disproved. They are therefore eminently 
suitable for metaphysicians to dispute about. Let us leave 
them in their hands. 

What of the secondary qualities — colour, sound, scent, 
savour and the various qualities which the sense of toueli 
makes known to us ? Surely the percipient mind plays soin<. 
part in the production of these. Physicists whose judgmerit 
carries weight assure us that it plays a leading part. Pro- 
fessor Eddington, for example, in the introduction to his 
work The Nature of the Physical World, 'contrasting the 
familiar external world with “ the external world of physics,” 
tells us that the latter “ has become a world of shadows,” 
and goes on to say ; 

“ It is all symbolic and as a symbol the physicist 
leaves it. Then comes the alchemist Mind who trans- 
mutes the symbols.'^' J The sparsely spread nuclei of 
electric force become a tangible solid ; their restless 
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agitation becomes the warmth of summer ; the octave 
of aethereal vibrations becomes a gorgeous rainbow.” 

Elsewhere, speaking of “ colour in the familiar world and its 
counterpart electro-magnetic wave-length in the scientific 
world,” he says : 

“ Here we have little hesitation in describing the 
waves as objective and the colour as subjective. The 
wave is the reality or the nearest we can get to a 
description of reality ; the colour is mere mind-spinning. 
The beautiful hues which flood our consciousness under 
stimulation of the waves have no relevance to the 
objective reality.” 

Thus Professor Eddington. But Professor Alexander, 
faithful to his self-imposed mission of belittling mind ad 
majorem Spaiii — Temporis gloriam, denies to it any share in 
weaving the vesture of the familiar world. If grass seems 
to be green, the reason is that it is green. If bluebells seem 
to be blue the reason is that they are blue. If a rock seems 
to be hard the reason is that it is hard. If sugar seems to be 
sweet the reason is that it is sweet, and so on. The secondary 
qualities are all strictly objective. Mind has nothing to do 
with them except to apprehend them through sense-percep- 
tion. 

When doctors disagree, who shall decide ? I am in entire 
agreement with Professor Eddington. But I am neither a 
physical nor a metaphysical expert. And so, if I am to inter- 
vene in this quarrel, I must content myself w'ith asking 
Professor Alexander one or two simple and fairly obvious 
questions : Is there such a thing as “ blue distance ” ? Are 
there any 

“ Blue hills that are really blue ? ” 

Is “ the blue Mediterranean ” really blue ? Is the sky on a 
summer day really blue ? Are the glorious colours of a sunset 
really there (wherever “ there ” may be) ? The answer to 
these questions is, I presume in each case. No. One must not 
stand too far away from the things which one contemplates. 
But on the other hand, one must not stand too near to them. 
One must not pry into them too closely. For the “ stan- 
dardised man ” snow is undoubtedly white. But if we pry 
into it, we find that it is composed of crystals of transparent 

. ^ Here the meaning of the word “ reality ” is obviously determined by 

ite context. When Professor Eddington, in a later chapter, deals with 
tbe problem of Reality, he uses the word in a wider and deeper sense. 
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ice. At what precise distance, then, is one to stand from an 
object in order to see it as it really is ? If by changing one’s 
position one can change the appearances of things, the part 
that mind plays in perception cannot be wholly passive. 

Let us pass on to the tertiary qualities. In regard to these 
Professor Alexander makes an admission which undermines 
the foundations of his philosophy so effectively as to imperil 
the security of the whole structure. He insists that “ the 
tertiary qualities ” (or “ values,” as he sometimes calls them) 
“ arc as real as the primary or secondary ” ; but he adds 
that “ unlike the qualities of external things they imply the 
amalgamation of the object with the human appreciation 
of it.” They imply more than this. We arc told in another 
passage that 

“ the tertiary qualities, truth and goodness and beauty, 
though they differ from the primary or secondary ones 
in being creations of mind, are not the less real. Their 
uependence on the mind docs not deprive them of 
reality. . . . The mind is the highest empirical finite 
we know. Strange that its touch should be thought to 
dcrealisc its creations.” 

“ Creations of mind ” ; of mind, which is no more than 
“ a set of events occurring in the body,” of mind, whose 
psychoses are all neuroses ; of mind, wliich “ has neither 
life nor energy ” ; of mind, which is “ one among many 
forms of finite existence, having no privilege among tlieni 
except what it owes to its greater perfection of development.” 
How can this be ? We are expressly told that Space-Time, 
which includes all things and is all things, is “ absolute aial 
independent of the observer ” ; that the objects of our 
experience owe nothing to the percipient mind ; and so on. 
That mind — dethroned and degraded, expelled from the 
privileged position which it had usurped, lowered to the level 
of the non-mental objects of its own experience — should 
suddenly bccorne creative, not in any metaphorical sense of 
the word, but in the sense that the highest qualities known 
to us owe to it their reality and their very being — this is 
surely one of the strangest of all the transformation scenes 
in the kaleidoscopic drama of metaphysical speculation. 

And the more closely we examine it the stranger does it 
become. Let us take the case of beauty. 

“ In the beautiful object [says Professor Alexander], 
whether of art or nature, one part is contributed by the 
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mind. . . . The beautiful owes some part of its meaning 
to the mind, and so far it owes to the mind, not only its 
percipi, as every perceived object does, but its me.” 

Now one of the chief factors in the production of beauty 
is colour. In what relation does colour stand to mind ? 
Science analyses colour into clectro-magnetic waves. To the 
percipient mind these waves present themselves as the various 
colours. To what is the transformation of waves into colour 
due ? Professor Alexander will not allow that it is due in 
any respect or degree to the interpretative action of mind. 
For him the colours are purely objective. Mind perceives 
things as red, blue, yellow, etc., because the objects of its 
perception are red, blue, yellow, etc. “ If colour were, as it 
is alleged to be, the creation of mind, w'c should have the 
unintelligible result that a set of vibrations is seen not as 
vibrations but as colour.” The part that mind plays in per- 
ceiving colour is purely passive and receptive. But what if 
the colour happens to be beautiful ? According to Professor 
Alexander, the mind then ceases to be passive, and becomes 
not active only, but creative. The beauty of the electro- 
magnetic waves is a creation of mind. But surely the trans- 
lation of the waves into beauty is a far higher achievement 
than the translation of the waves into colour. And if mind 
can perform the more difficult feat, why should it be thought 
incredible that it could perform the easier ? 

' But if mind can perform the easier feat, if it can translate 
certain vibrations into colour and others into sound, where, 
in our search for what is purely objective, “ absolute and 
independent of mind,” will this unweaving of the vesture of 
Nature stop ? 

I will not attempt to answer this question ; but I will 
ask another. Given that mind can create the tertiary 
qualities, in what sense can it be said to endow them with 
reality ? Professor Alexander elaims that they are objeetively 
real.i Can this claim be sustained ? Beliefs, opinions, 

^ Professor Alexander does not seem to be quite easy in his mind as 
to the reality of beauty. He reminds tis that he who sees a work of n.ature 
or of art as beautiful sees it “ incorreetly.” “ Considered from the point 
of view of cognition the beautiful object is illusory, for it does not as the 
external reality possess the characters which it possesses for the cesthcjtic 
^ase.” His faith in the intrinsic reality of the external world is touching. 
•No thinker has ever striven so earnestly to de-sub jeetify himself, to 
subordinate reality to objectivity. He has even convinced himself that 
pleasure and pain are objective, not subjective ! But is not icsthctic 
S'Ppreciation a higher kind of cognition? Who can be said to see a 
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aesthetic tastes, standards of right and wrong vary widely 
from age to age, from race to race, from country to country, 
from man to man. Architecture, decoration, furniture 
which arc thought beautiful in one age, fall into disrepute in 
another, and may come into their own again in a third. 
Scenery which enchants one man makes no appeal to 
another. Murder is reprobated in most countries ; but 
there are countries in which it is thought morally wrong not 
to carry on a blood feud. Opinions — ethical, political, 
economical, sociological — which pass as correct to-day will 
be called in question to-morrow and discarded the day after ; 
the orthodoxies of one generation are the heresies of another. 
And so on. 

What, then, is to be the test of reality when we arc con- 
sidering the tertiary qualities of things ? “ So far as a man 
is good,” says Professor Alexander, “he embodies the 
common judgment ; he is the wise man of Aristotle ” ; or he 
is the “ standardised man.” “ A mind which judges truly 
is one which judges coherently with the judging "of other 
minds. Truth implies possession by a standard mind.” It 
is the same, I presume, with beauty.' That is beautiful which 
is judged to be so by the man of correct taste, the stan- 
dardised man in the sphere of aisthetic values. Now it is 
safe to appeal to the standardised man as against the 
colour-blind man, the man who is hard of hearing, the man 
whose sense of smell or of taste is defective. But is it safe 
to appeal to him as against the saint, the prophet, the sage, 
the poet, the creative artist ? Was Christ a standardised 
man ? Was Buddha ? Was Plato ? Was Shakespeare V 
Was Michael Angelo ? In creating the tertiary qualities 
mind seems to be calling into being a new, an ide.al world. 
If this is so, then the tertiary qualities owe their reality, not 
to their endorsement by the standardised man, but to the 
identity which is at the heart of them, and which is the 
supreme principle of unity in their infinite diversity.* 

So much for the Qualities. Let us now go back to the 
problem of Emergence. We are living in an emergent world. 
Let this be granted. Two questions at once arise. Out of 
what is the world emerging ? And why is it emerging ? 
Professor Alexander knows the answers to these questions. 

stately beech-tree as it really is — the artist who admires its beauty or 
the woodman who measures it in his mind’s eye and sees it as so many 
teet of timber, so many logs of firewood, so many loads of brushwood ? 

Is It not Brahma who says in one of the Upanishads, 

“ I am beauty itself among beautiful things ? ” 
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No one else does. The world is emerging out of Space-Time. 
And the reason why it is emerging is that ‘there is in Space- 
Time a nisus, a sustained effort, which makes for emergence. 
If Professor Alexander is satisfied with these answers I do 
not grudge him his satisfaction. The first answer is a fan- 
tastic assumption. The second is about as convincing as the 
well-known answer to the question why does opium send one 
to sleep ? Because it has a sleep-producing virtue. 

But in any ease the world is emerging. The whence and 
the why of its emergence may be unknown ; but the steps in 
the process of emergence can be traced. We have already 
traeed them, in Professor Alexander’s company — for here 
he is on safe ground — as far as mind. The successive stages 
arc matter, life, and conscious life, or mind. What comes 
next to mind ? Here, as it seems to me. Professor Alexander 
deliberately goes astray. His answer is deity. The right 
answer is “ self-conscious mind, or spirit.” 

Professor .\lcxander has no use for spirit. He seldom 
mentions tlic word. There is a passage towards the end of 
his book in whicdi he warns us against identifying deity with 
spirit. Apart from this he virtually ignores it. The truth is 
that, as a claimant to reality, spirit is a formidable rival to 
Space-Time. It gives us, if w^c accept its self-revelation, a 
new test and a new measure of reality. For the empirical 
metaphysician reality is the objective counterpart of sense- 
experience. In self-consciousness, in the revelation of spirit 
to spirit, of self to self, scnsc-expericnee, as the revealer of 
reality, is transcended and superseded. The experience of 
self-consciousness is self-certifying. For spirit, which reveals 
itself to itself, which is at once subject and object, shines by 
its own light and guarantees its own reality. 

What can Professor Alexander do, then, if he is to safe- 
giiard the intrinsic reality of Space-Time, but reject the 
experience of self-consciousness and so convict the rival 
claimant of imjjosturc ? He is bound in any case to reject 
it. For in his philosophy sense-experience is the only revealer 
of reality ; and it is not through the senses that I know, 
and am known to, myself. 

Professor Alexander assures me that “ the mind as an 
entity superior both to things and to its own mental states, 
is never experienced.” I have already met this statement 
with point-blank contradiction. Professor Alexander repeats 
it in many forms ; but in whatever form he may repeat it, 
I will meet it with point-blank contradiction. My experience 
clashes with his ; and my experience is not invalidated in the 
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slightest degree by his dogmatic limitation of experience to 
sensc-expcrience, a limitation which is wholly arbitrary, and 
against which experience, in the larger and deeper sense of 
the word, unceasingly protests. 

And 1 aju not alone in my acceptance of self-consciousncss 
as a genuine experience and a revcaler of reality. When Pro- 
fessor Eddington says “ I v cry much doubt il* any one of us 
has the faintest idea of what is nK‘nnt by the reality or 
existence of anything but our own Ego.” “ 1 know that I 
think with a certainty whicdi I cannot attribute to any of my 
physical knowledge of the world.” “ Mind is the first and 
most direct thing in our experience, and all else is remote 
inference ” ; he is giving for(*ible cxj)ression to feelings which 
are, I believe, sluircd by most thouglitful men, men who are 
able to tliink disinterestedly because they have no meta- 
physical axes to grind. The eminent psychologist, William 
James, spi;aks to the same general efiecl wlien he tells us 
(with rcrerencc to tiu‘ inner life of the siaril) that the inner 
recesses of feeling, lUv darker, blinder strata of character, are 
the only places in the world in whieli we catch real facts in 
the making and directly ])ereei\’C‘ how exents happen and 
how work is being acliially done* ” ; and when he says (in his 
analysis of (‘xj)e)‘iciice) that “ the inner slate is oiir very 
experience itself, its reality and that of our experience are 
one.” 

Professor Alc^xandcr assures me that though I can never 
“contemplate” myself, I can and do and must “enjoy ” 
myself. Let me assure him on tlie contrary that though I 
can and do and must “ contemplate ” myscli’, 1 do not often 
“ enjoy ” myself. 'l’l)e word “ enjoy ” applied, as Jh’ofcssor 
Alexander applies it, to a permanent juental state, is so 
inappropriate aiul yet so necessary ibr Professor Alex- 
ander’s purpose, tiiat I cannot but think tlint the purpose - 
the denial of validity to self-consciousness as an experience 
without wholly denying self -is at fault. 

Empirical rnctaphysies, as expounded by Professor 
Alexander, seems to me to turii the real order of things 
upside down. The ascription of ultimate reality to tlie 
ultimate elements of things, whether these be atoms or 
electrons or the “pointer-readings ” of the mathematician, 
or the Spaec-Time of Professor Alexander, will have one 
inevitable result. As wc follow the world in. its ascent from 
the first beginnings of things to the present stage in its 
developmciit, xxe shall find that there is a constant tendency 
for each stage in turn to drag the stage next above it down 
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to its own* level, and to sink t6 tlic Ic vel of the stage next 
below it. 

Tliis is equivalent to saying that tlie one fundamental 
reality, as it ascends from level to level, tends to shed some- 
thing of its reality ; its presumed inability to make further 
gain — for what is absolute cannot transcend its(;lf -turning 
at last to aetn.al loss. iSloie esitecially is iisis the ease when 
it passes, in its ascent, beyond the iiniiis ol‘ sense-experience. 
When we are told, for example, tiiat mind is “ a set of events 
occurring in Liie body and jmneijrilly in tiie brain,” that 
“ the mental pro(;c ss and the neural t)roeess are one and the 
same existence,” that “ the mind is cqnivakait to the totality 
of certain neural processes as i arc enioye{|,” we instinc- 
tively feel that for him who says tiiese Ihing the brain, with 
its 14, 000, ()()(), ()()() neurons, the brain whicli can be seen, 
touched, handled, disseeteci, is ilu* substance and tlie mind 
the shadow ; tlie brain the solid actuality, the mind an 
empty name. 

'fins tendency to dra.g back higher to lower levels of 
existence gives ris-e to rcckk-rs departures from usage in 
the use of familiar words a clvivacteristic IVnture of the 
empirical pliilosojdiy osi wliieh I have already cojunientcd, 
and which alone, as it seems io me, suiriees to discredit it. 
Words wliieh are applicable to the higher levels, and which 
have tlieir ostahlished meaning by reference to these, are 
transferred by a strctcinng of their meaning to lower levels, 
till at last breaking-point is reaehod, and what is supposed 
to he sense becomes sla er nonsense. The v.'ovds “ mind ” 
and “knowledge,” which jiropiTly belong to the level of 
conscious life, are applied to the lower levels and at last to 
the lowest of all. We are told, for exiimple, that “ a secon- 
dary quality is the mind of its primary quality ” ; that 
“ knowing may be nsi'd in an extendc'd smise for tlic relation 
between any finite and those of lower order ” ; that “ the 
material floor is assured of the materiality of the tabic ” ; 
that “ in Space-Time the instant performs to the point the 
office of mind ” ; that “ point-instants have conscious 
enjoyment and assurance”; that tlie “monad” (jioint- 
instant) “ has an intimate first-hand and perfect knowledge 
of the world.” 

We are told, again, “ deity ” being the next higher level 
to mind, that “ for any level of existence deity is the next 
higher level ” ; that “ for creations possessing only the 
prima^ qualities — their god was matter ” ; that “ God’s 
deity is the issue in Time of a ^ndency or nisus in the 
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world ... an issue whicWs dependent on the nature of 
things lower than itself ” ; that “ God’s deity depends on 
mind, and this in turn on finites of a lower order until ulti- 
mately we reach the simple matrix of Space-Time ” ; that 
“ God’s distinctive character of deity is not creative but 
created ” ; that “ God is an infinite creation of the universe 
of Space-Time.” 

A system of thought which cannot express itself except 
by turning the established meanings of familiar words 
inside out and upside down has surely strayed far away 
from the broad high road of human experience, in the larger 
and deeper sense of this word. For experience is for ever 
moulding and modifying the meanings of words ; and the 
wanton misuse of them implies defiant disregard of the rulings 
of the “ general heart ” and general mind of men. 

EDMOND HOLMES. 

Lcn’don. 



IS RELIGION TO BE DEPERSONALISED ? 

Peofessob. a. W. VERNON, 

Department of Biography, Dartmouth College, U.S.A. 

“ Yourself, a new-born bard of the Holy Ghost, cast behind you all 
conformity and acquaint men at first hand with Deity.” — ^Emebson. 

I 

None of us, I suppose, would call in question William James’ 
assertion of the right of individualism : “ There is very 
little difference between one man and another, but what 
little there is, is very important ; ” but we are more inclined 
to emphasise the first clause of the sentence than the second. 
The economic interpretation of history, the inevitabilities of 
racial movements, the anthropological sweep down the 
centuries, the glittering victories of man over nature and the 
ensuing subtle victory of nature over man, the fronting of 
humanity not against armies of individual spirits, but against 
whirling atoms, electrons, vibration — all this makes it seem 
presumptuous to brood longer over the individual units of 
the human mass. We have lost our arrogance. Our pride*' 
centres in the achievement of our race, of our time, of our 
methods. Noble prizes point the arrow of attention on 
individual after individual, it is true, but we scarcely hold 
the names in memory for a single year. Mass production, 
stock companies, electric appliances, are the evokers of our 
gratitude. 

And there is no one of us, I think, no matter how much he 
may have berated this heartless, depersonalised age, who 
has not covertly experienced a sense of relief, of freedom, 
in this fading out of our personalities. Ideals are not so 
teutly held. Conscience has relaxed. Secret sins have 
first ceased to be important and then to be sinful. Inter- 
pretations of Scripture which have served as the foundations 
for ecclesiastical loyalties have become hair-splittings, 
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and wc liaA'c boon thoicfbrc let off from the painful intricacies 
of -^xegesis. riiilosopbics arc still presented with cai’cfully 
wrought arguments, l)ut pleasant lauglitcr playing around 
them renders them innocuous. Instead of Carlyle and 
Newman v.e. have Slni w and Chesterton. Toleranee is every- 
where ; t^ic weigids lire off. In tins impcrsfaial atmosphere 
we have found hre:u!tii, fioedom, relaxation. Wc have lost 
ourselves and h.ave r.ot eared to advertise for them. 'I'lie 
universe has taben on vastn.ess, and we move about in it 
curiously and carelessly, it dc(‘sn't matter where, it doesn’t 
matter liow. 

Bnt after some years of this free; inovcnn'nt, it doesn’t 
matter where or how, .sona thing’ from within buv.sts out: 
“ It ought to niai ter wht re; it ( 'nglit io matter how.” And 
with that mysterious word “ ( jd ” vee escape the relentless 
tide ; we have fontn! <!i;n-e!\'ts r.nd onr soids. 

Had the enrrciit bien as jae.vc rful as we thonglit it, I 
wonder if we eoiiivl have eseenecl so easily. IVrha.ps these 
impersonal forces in ’.ve were ea.ngid: only command 

an eddy. Noiv. di fha.l. na-.y so easily he said, is 

tlie main current a.g.unst n> ii'.ai'\iJi’ lias not this 

same iniperssinal (iif eipiin ■ of aui hiO]i(d,\gy, established 
beyond coni roversy tiiai tj); enu-nt of evv)!nlion, looked 
at in its v, iries! s'.vc p, b( e a : io'.aiuent from animals 
through liun.ai! Iie.’ds to i!:;ii\ ii!ii i' •: ? 'J'lie [iirrlua* we get 
from origins and i.l;e nenv*' we gei. to goals, the more do 
W'C come into sigh.l (if iiidi\ idiiais and (ind ourselves reckon- 
ing with tlicm. li is Uiaiiiu; ,i lla’d as the eeziluries multiply 
the tribal elemenl (:i' e,o!i.scion.-.n( ss w.'iU' s .and the individiui! 
element of conseionsness wsixcs. Elijahs, Buddhas, /('ro- 
asters, do not abouial iji tin- stone age, nor Shak('sp('ares, 
Goethes, Darwi is, < iliier. Authorities on iincient limes 
have rcccaitly si ’.gied out Akin;.'!U;Ji as tiic first iiidividua! 
in Inshay. \vl'! dever \vc may S( c of cxaggeratioTi in tliis 
statement, it is, alter a’i, n fact t.hat is exagge'ruted. The 
fiiriiKT we coi. e towa*’.] a, ;>.A,si]>!c goal in the development 
pf pin- world the elose'r wc -.d onrse!v(‘s at grips with 
individuals. Pm give \v; So prophets, “safety first” 
to the id( al first. .Vnd i hough for :i long time, pcrhai)S even 
until now, priests oiiinnmber j)ro[diets, the religious history 
that Tnankiu(i I’eniembers is iiie liisLory the prophelS' have 
made. In lije Old Tcsli incnt liie prophets have over- 
shadowed not only the priests of Baal, but the priests of 
Jahveh as well. S(^ dctcrjiiinative of progress is the function 
of individuals that a philosopher like Bergson declares that it 
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is individuals who make history, and tlj^at a seer like Emerson 
declares that if you wisli to know what the world has at heart 
in these ages you must follow the great men. 

And the eage-rness with which men are following this 
advice of Einersou is a sign to me that even in our own age 
the current is not running against us itulividualists as strongly 
as it usually ajopcars. All over the W(U’I(1 men iire sitting at 
the feet of masters who are endeavouring to uncover, or at 
least to point out, tlie luysteiy of individual souls. Brandes 
in Denmark, Papini in Italy, ^Linrois in France, Ludwig in 
Germany, Straclicy in England, Bradford in America, are 
sullicient tliat even in iliis impersonal age men 

are not to be hireil away froiu (he high and comjjclling 
charm of individual jicrsonaiity. Tiicre s(;oiu to me to be 
two chief reasons for llic unprcecdented interest of our 
time in biography. 'I he first is that I la- sei( n(;cs of psychology 
and economics hav'e jmt in our haiids tools which have 
hitherto hctai lacking t() b'l'.granla'vs. and irhat the spread of 
thescientilic lemper iias ma'lc it fon-.ve'' impossible to identify 
limeral orations with adcijuate portraits of men’s souls. 
VV’e no longer want ( legy a:;d eulogy ; w'c want truth. 
The ultimate truth e.b<mt iiie molivi.s and (|iialities and 
harmonies of men’s souls may prove, bill ; as elusive as the 
ultimate tndli al)out Ihe nnix'ers-* ; it may prove more 
complex; the search for ii may |jrovv fiuiy .as rewarding and 
may dcmaiul as lofty e(|(iipment from tiiose who deilieate 
themselves to it. But oiu' ihiug is certain: only as a man 
e.xpeets to find no ineonsider.ible ligiit on liie question, 
“What is d’rulh?” from ihe sisaly of iiie noblest ])rodnets 
of creation, only as lie apjjvoa.ehe.; i'la sludy of iiulividual 
nicn in the highest seientitie ieuiper, will biography maintain 
a lofty place in iunnan esdtiire. 

But modern biography is uoton.’ya product ofour seieiitifie 
age : it is a j^rotest against our seieotdie age, or at least our 
laipcrsonal age Through biography men have uneonseiously 
been seeking to conserve the high values of individu.al life 
by fleeing for refuge our of nieeikmiies and leoiioinies and 
sociology, with the very tools of these (.liseiplines in their 
haiids, into connmmion with the nmlying s[)iriis ofour race. 
It is certainly valuable tesiimonv to the underlying truth 
of individualism to find the scueneo of hiograjilty, of “ jisyeho- 
graphy,” born, just after imixirlant schools of economists 
and sociologists had been tolling the death of personality. 

This rebirth of indivulualism in an age inelined to e.xalt 
society at its exjicnsc reminds uu' of di d far deeper move- 
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ment which marked the first triumphs of our religion. At 
about the time that Christ was bom men went so far as to 
deify each succeeding Roman emperor and thus publicly to 
worship society incarnate. Not even Comte went farther 
than that. And the essentially pagan attitude of such 
extreme devotion to the group is manifested by the fact 
that Christianity was born precisely because the noble army 
of martyrs insisted that religion was not an adhesive plaster 
to hold society together, but an individual attitude of soul, 
good for all possible worlds, but chiefly for the unseen world. 
The only way that Christian civilisation came into being was 
by insisting on the adjective and letting the noun take care 
of itself. Has not something analogous been true of all great 
civilisations ? I wonder if our preoccupation with the main- 
tenance of civilisation may not be a fearsome sign of its 
decay. 

II 

Remembering, then, how the evolution of the creative 
energy has been detaching individuals from the mass and 
has been entrusting more and more of its destiny to them, 
and believing that in religion personality comes to its 
supreme flower, I will present the first of the three pro- 
positions I wish to advance, the only incontrovertible one of 
the three : The three religions which can in some degree 
substantiate their claim to be universal bear upon their 
banners the names of individuals. The long life of Buddhism, 
Christianity, and Mohammedanism seems to establish an- 
other of Emerson’s striking affirmations : “ A man is greater 
than a town.” 

There are many differences between these three enduring 
claimants for hegemony in the religious realm, but we should 
not fail to notice that they all agree in providing an escape 
for their adherents from the drab level of society by revering 
the experience of an individual. Most students of what is 
significantly called comparative religion are seeking a 
common denominator of religions. That may be the ground 
for their neglect to underscore the central place of a strictly 
individual experience in each of the most nearly universal 
religions ; for this tends to prove that religion cannot be 
de-natured like alcohol without losing its dynamic in the 
process, that if you de-individualise it its essence escapes. 
Perhaps another of Emerson’s apodictic sentences may 
suggest a truth now widely discarded ; “ We condescend to 
meet.” 
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One 'important reason for this undeniable fact in the 
history of religion is that as men of these diverse religions 
revere the founders thereof they find their souls expanding. 
They rejoice in the majesty of personality, bounded yet 
striking out of bounds, like their own. And that in which 
they rejoice and by which they expand\is not the indeter- 
minate abstraetion that psychologists and sociologists are 
forced to leave us and to call personality, but rather concrete, 
discrete, living, loving individuals. And as the members 
of these various religious fellowships find their individualities 
taking on worth in the historic process of the reverence of 
sublime individuals they go so far as to dare to imagine God 
not as personality merely, but as a personality, to address 
Him as a mightier one of themselves, it may be with hands 
like their hands, at least with a heart like their hearts, and 
to indulge in that sublimcst of all human occupations, 
prayer. The most learned and the most moving book on 
prayer that has ever been written — and it has the advantage 
of being the most recent — finds in it the essence of religion. 
It sets forth the fact that the great religious fellowships of 
which we have been sjieaking took their rise not only in 
individuals, but in the hours when those individuals sepa- 
rated themselves consciously from the group and went apart 
to pray. At every great pivotal period of religion there 
stands a great individual wi’estling in prayer. Heiler insists 
that the dynamic of r(,‘ligion resides in individual converse 
with a personal God. Whether this be true or not, I venture 
the assertion that our own sense of failure in religion is more 
or less concomitant with our neglect of prayer in favour of 
treatises on sociology. 

Christians, of course, believe that of these three un- 
national religions the noblest is our own, and it is the one of 
the three which centres most around its individual founder. 
In its most primitive form Buddhism seeks escape from per- 
sonality — in company, strangely enough, with its founder 
—and to sink into Nirvana has remained its conception of 
bliss. One of the most frequently recurrent strains in the 
Koran is Mohammed’s sense of horror at the Christian blas- 
pb<;my of pushing an individual into the aura of the divine. 
While Mohammed was as aware as was Jesus of being an 
exception among the sons of men, he was constantly insisting 
that he was not God’s son, but His spokesman. It was not 
bis person that counted, but his message. He retreats behind 
the Koran ; he ordered it so. 

With Jesus, on the other hand, words were only casual 
VoL. XXVni.— No. 1 . 8* 
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outgivings of a spirit — short lyric flights of song. It was his 
own'I^spirit that he commended to men as the supreme sug- 
gestion of Deity. No more, of comse, than Mohammed, did 
he dream of being included in the Godhead. But it was his 
person that he left standing in the holy place which his people 
had been so determinately holding vacant for the Messiah. 
He wrote no new tables of stone for the holy place. What 
he had for men could not be learned ; it could only be 
imparted. In other words, religion with him was an essen- 
tially personal matter. Whether we agree or disagree with 
him, it is safe to say that no individual has ever been so 
uplifted and uplifting in the consciousness of individuals as 
he. I am just as certain that it is on that account that 
nowhere has the individual attained so great a significance 
or come to such development, nowhere has the individual 
“ pilgrim ” made such progress, as in our own religion. 

When Moses went up into the mountain to pray he came 
down with ten commandments in his hand ; when Mohammed 
came out of a trance he dug its yield into a bit of hide or 
bone ; when Jesus came down from his mountain of prayer 
he brought with him the names of twelve individuals. We 
have often contrasted the Law and the Gospel ; should it not 
lie largely in the distinction between the abstract and the 
concrete, that is to say, between standards and living 
characters ? 

I am inclined to pick upon Rousseau as the most influen- 
tial individual of the eighteenth century, perhaps of modern 
times. Certainly to him both French and American revolu- 
tions are signally indebted ; in him also the modern theory of 
education has its rise. He wrote much on religion and 
suffered ostracism from contemporary philosophers partially 
from that fact. In the Emile, we have the most effective plea 
for natural religion ever composed, effective enough to pro- 
duce martyrs as eminent as Robespierre and Saint Just. 
One of the most arresting passages in modern literature is his 
condemnation of Christianity in the Social Contract as a 
stabiliser of society. He agrees with Marcus Aurelius in out- 
lawing Christianity, and for the same reason : because it 
recognises a higher authority than the State. For him it is 
an arsenal for rebels because it exalts the conscience of the 
individual above statutory law, because it deals with men as 
immortals rather than as citizens. He had read, “ Render to 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and to God the things that 
are God’s,” as well as Napoleon and Bismarck, but he saw 
that in this division of goods Caesar was to have only pennies 
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while God was to have souls. Consequently, when he sought 
to stabilise society by religion, he imposed upon the State 
not Christianity, but a deliberate substitute for it. 

So I return to my first proposition and declare that the 
classic, enduring, historic religions induce reverence by means 
of the contemplation of individuals and thereby enhance the 
value of individuals. Neither Buddha nor Mohammed would 
file away much of that central challenge of Jesus : “ What 
shall a man give in exchange for his soul ? ” 

III 

My second proposition has to do’ with the service of 
worship in our individualistic religion. It is, I think, the 
most questionable of the three. I present it as a subject of 
thought and as a confession of prejudice, not quite daring to 
present it as an affirmation of conviction. I think I can 
present it best by repeating an old tale, intended to combat 
my proposition, which enthralled the pagan Diderot as it fell 
from the lips of the Abbe Galiani, before the French nation 
decided against him : 

“ One day, in the depths of the forest, a dispute arose 
between a nightingale and a cuckoo. * What bird,’ said 
the Cuckoo, ‘has a song so simple, so natural, so measured, 
as mine ? ’ ‘ What bird, ’ said the Nightingale, ‘ has a song 
more varied, more brilliant, more affecting, than mine ? ’ 
The Cuckoo : ‘ I say few things, but they are things of 
weight, of order, and people retain them.’ The Night- 
ingale : ‘ I enchant the woods ; you make them dismal. 
You arc so attached to your mother’s lessons that you 
v'ould not venture a single note she had not taught you. 
Now, for me I recognise no master. I laugh at rules. 
What comparison between your pedantry and my 
ecstasy ? ’ They agreed at length to refer their 
quarrel to the judgment of a third animal. As they 
crossed the meadow they spied an ass. ‘ Ah ! ’ said the 
Cuckoo ; * our luck is excellent ; our quarrel is a matter 
of ears ; here is our judge. . . . The birds fly away and 
perch on branches. The Ass follows them with the air 
of a chief justice crossing Westminster Hall ; he 
stretches himself flat on the ground (please notipe the 
posture) and says, ‘ Begin ; the court listens.’ Says the 
Cuckoo : * My lord, I beg of you to note carefully the 
nature of my singing ; above all things, my lord, deign 
to mark its artifice and its method.’ Then, filling its 
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throat and flapping its wings at each note, it sang out, 
‘ Coucou ! coucou ! coucou ! coucou ! coucou ! ’ And after 
having combined this in every possible way it fell 
silent. The Nightingale, without any prelude, poured 
forth his voice, launched into the most daring modula- 
lations, pursued the freshest and most delicate melo- 
dics, cadences, pauses and thrills. It was tender, glad, 
brilliant, pathetic, but it was not made for everybody. 
Carried away by his enthusiasm, he would be singing 
still had not the Ass, who had yawned once or twice, 
stopped him and said, ‘ I suspect that all you have been 
singing there is uncommonly fine, but I don’t upider- 
stand a word of it ; it strikes me as bizarre, incoherent 
and confused. It may be you arc more scientific than 
your rival, but he is more methodic than you, and as for 
me, I’m for method.’ ” 

Now my proposition is that the Abbe is not altogether 
right, that wc must insist that the cuckoo shall not mono- 
polise the woods, that the service of worship most congenial 
to the classic religions that gather about the figures of 
individuals is that which leaves the most room for the 
nightingale and expects to hear his notes. 

In transferring this ancient fable to our proposition I 
suppose no one will have serious objection to letting the 
nightingale stand for the prophet, the cuckoo for the priest, 
and the ass for the congregation, which, I presume, is what 
the good Abbe meant. The Abbe preferred the priest because 
the people could understand his limited range, but even the 
Abbe was willing to admit that the nightingale might be 
more scientific. For in religion the seer who disregards the 
rules and sings because he must has the most authentic 
message. And in the end, as Jesus and the prophets show, 
more people are moved by it than by the monotonous coucou 
of the priests. 

We must, however, beware of pushing the figure too far. 
A humble priest is a better inducer of worship than a false 
prophet. If a priest be suiriciently humble he becomes for me 
a prophet, and his mumbo-jumbo fades away. What is of 
most moment to remember is that the service of worship is 
the springboard, and not the sea. Like the Sabbath, it is 
made for man. Its chief function, I suppose, is to convince 
us that we are not living in an illusory world, that we are not 
eccentrics, that our quest for God and desire to serve him are 
impulses in wide conunonalty spread. To join any group of 
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worshippers establishes this conviction. But there is more 
than this that we seek in public worship ; even there we 
should like to hear the nightingale. In an affecting passage, 
Cardinal Newman pictures worship in a cathedral, not as a 
mass movement along fixed rails, but as a temple where 
complete freedom is given to the individual worshippers : 

“ A catholic cathedral is a sort of world, everyone 
going about his own business, but that business a 
religious one, groups of worsliippcrs and solitary ones — 
kneeling, standing — some at shrines, some at altars — 
hearing Mass and communicating, currents of wor- 
shippers intercepting and passing by each other, altar 
after altar lit up for worship, like the stars in the Arma- 
ment, and the bell giving notice of what is going on 
in parts you do not sec, and all the while the canons in 
the choir going through matins and lauds, and at the 
end of it the incense rolling iip from the high altar, and 
all of this without any show t)r effort but what everyone 
is used to, everyone at his own work and leaving every- 
one else to his.” 

Even more effectually than Cardinal Newman’s indivi- 
dualistic picture of catholic worship the Friends’ meeting, 
to me the most perfect form of Christian worship, yields a 
like impression. In the Friends’ meeti)ig there arc present 
the two indefeasible elements of all common worship, the 
theme and the variation, the standard and the adventure, 
the background of the group so necessary for humility, poise, 
peace, and the foregroimd for the unaccountable, for the 
dynamic, for the song. In this Quaker worship the standard, 
the background, the theme, is silence. But the silence is not 
empty, it is full of floating fragments of the songs of the 
nightingales, and Avheu we enter the fellowship of silence we 
seem to put transmitters oi\ our spirits, and those who have 
ears hear. But for all the tender majesty of the inhabited 
silence, for all the haunting, perduring melody of the night- 
ingales — of Isaiah, and Ilosca, and .lesus, and Francis— that 
is not the highest in worship. The highest thing is that all 
the worshippers believe that that sacred common silence has 
a right to be broken, that a living individual has the right to 
interrupt the reminiscent fragments of the song even of 
Jesus. “ As the hand glides over the zither and the strings 
give forth their sound, so speaketh the Spirit of the Lord in 
niy members.” The right to break the silence, the. ranking 
of the frail worshippers with the prophets, of the stammerers 
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with the nightingales, bestows upon the individual, whether 
searching out his own fragment of song in the silence or 
impdl^ to add a snatch of his own, a majesty which attends 
him elven in the clamour and turmoil of the public squares. 
And it seems to me that the function of all true worship is to 
produce listening souls, for — ^to paraphrase Epictetus, de- 
nouncing the rituals of his day — “ everywhere the music is 
by the side of every man.” 

Now' the obvious answer to this confession of mine for a 
predilection for the Quaker worship is that experience has 
shown that it does not work. And I am obliged to assent. 
Jackdaws mistake themselves for nightingales. The silence, 
too, seems empty to those who are accustomed so to lose 
themselves in work that they find themselves only as they 
are touched by emotions which sweep over groups of which 
they are a part. But, so far as that is so, do we not tend to 
make the springboard the sea ? Do we not tend to fence 
religion off from our individual lives, to confine it to church 
assemblies, so that when a man is asked his religion he is apt 
to answer that he is a Methodist Episcopalian, or a Protestant 
Episcopalian, or a United Brother, or an Albright Evange- 
lical ? In college communities, where at present all religious 
services are scorned, one which is condescendingly endured is 
a musical service where an organ has a large part to play. I 
have wondered if the service of silence could be more widely 
employed if it were undergirt or punctured by a reverent 
organ. However that be, it seems to me that our religious 
services fail if our congregations on leaving church feel that 
they have performed their religious duties and have received 
their religious consolations. The ritualist too often conceives 
life as culminating in public worship, while Jesus, who dreaded 
long prayers, conceived public worship as culminating in 
life. Luther, who, obedient to the heavenly vision of his 
individual soul, shattered the peace of Catholicism, has thus 
expressed the non-conformist ideal of prayer : 

“ Wherever there is a Christian, just there is the Holy 
Ghost. He does nothing but pray unceasingly. For 
though he does not always move his lips or utter words, 
the heart so moves and beats so unceasingly with longing 
that one can no more find a Christian without prayer 
than a living man without a pulse. . . . There are 
two kinds of speech in prayer : one when we speak to 
God and the other when God speaks to us. And His 
speech is far more comforting than ours.” 
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In Luther’s company it is easier to understand still another 
word of Emerson : “ Whoever would be a man must be a 
non-conformist.” When we become so enamoured^! the 
notes of the cuckoo that the mere thought of a nightingale 
puts our nerves on edge, I think we are reverting to the 
uncrcative periods of religious life. 

In the great epochs of religious life, however, the cuckoos 
retreated into the thickets. Think, for example, of the public 
worship to which Jesus had the custom of resorting on the 
Sabbath day. It was to the synagogue that he went, not to 
the temple. And he seemed even to weary of the meagre 
ritual of the synagogue. The Law was too impersonal a back- 
ground to remain unchallenged. Like most ritual, too, it had 
the habit of usurping the foreground also. “ It hath been 
said by them of old time, but I say unto you,” is not a saying 
that makes for ritual, but in its holy audacity the Christian 
religion was cradled. One has only to read the letters of Paul 
to the Corinthians to discover how little the early Christians 
bothered with ritual. Is it not at least doubtful whether the 
Clementine and the Mozarbic liturgies, the Persian, Byzan- 
tine and Egyptian rites, are products of those ages of which 
we should be proudest ? If men pant for God as harts pant 
after water-brooks, is it likely that they will spend much 
time carving cups from w'hich to drink ? Is not the essence 
of Protestantism, both of England and of New England, of 
Pilgrim and Puritan, an attempt to respond to the summons 
to Ezekiel, and throwing away our crutches, to stand upon 
our feet that God may speak to us, even though it be in tones 
that are far from approval ? Protestantism is a disentangling 
of ourselves from routine, from liturgies, from the mass. It 
is the letting the thunders roll by : it is awaiting the still, 
small voice. 


IV 

My last proposition is that the audacious doctrine of 
immortality, without which no religion has been able per- 
manently to endure, is fundamentally an assertion of the 
worth of the individual soul. It is not an orthodox poet 
who has given almost classic form to this conviction of 
mine : 


“ Set where the upper streams of Simois flow 
Was the Palladium, high mid rock and wood ; 
And Hector was in Ilium, far below, 

And fought, and saw it not, but there it stood I 
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It stood, and sun and moonshine rained their light 
On the pure columns of its glcn-built hall, 

‘ ‘ Backward and forward rolled the waves of fight 

Round Troy, but while this stood, Troy could not fall. 

“ So in its lovely moonlight lives the soul, 

Mountains surround it, and sweet virgin air ; 

Cold plashing, past it, crystal waters roll ; 

We visit it by moments, ah, too rare 1 

“ We shall renew the battle in the plain 
To-morrow ; red with blood will Xanthus be ; 

Hector and Ajax will be there again, 

Helen will come upon the wall to see. 

“ Then we shall rust in shade, or shijie in strife, 

And fluctuate ’twixt blind hopes and blind despairs, 

And fancy that we put forth all our life, 

And never know how with the soul it fares. 

“ Still doth tlie soul, from its lone fastness high. 

Upon our life a ruling cfllucnce send; 

And when it fails, fight as we will, we die. 

And wdiilo it lasts we cannot wholly end.’^ 

It seems to me well-ni^h impossible to read that poem 
reverently without feeling that wliieh lies deepest in us assert 
itself once more and bestow confidence and glory upon us. 

Yet it is this same Matthew Arnold who has given utter- 
ance to perhaps the noblest of all those poems which attempt 
to retain the majesty of the soul without insisting upon its 
permanence. One does not forget the lines — 

“ HatJi niun no second life ? Pitch this one high 1 
Sits there no judge in heaven onr sin to see ? 

More strictly then the inward judge obey ! ” 

It was with him as with all of us : the universe and its 
unimaginable God seem too vast for us to presume upon 
them, yet our inner struggles have such vast issues and rely 
upon such iueffahlc presuppositions that we cannot think 
that we were made to die. 

And so the aristocrat in Matthew Arnold, following some 
vague intimations in the Johannine writings, strikes the 
balance in an individualistic sonnet of great force. For those 
differences in individuals upon wdiosc importance William 
James insisted it claims consequences which stagger most of 
us, but which enshrine the cold doctrine of conditional 
immortality in a moving confession of individual faith : 

Foil’d by our fcllow-mcn, depress’d, outworn, 

We leave the brutal world to take its way, 

And, Patienee ! in another life, we say, 

The world shall be thrust down, and we upborne. 
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“ And will not then the immortal armies seom 
The world’s poor, routed leavings ? or will they 
Who fail’d under the heat of this life’s day 
Support the fervours of the heavenly mom T 

“ No, no ! the energy of life may be 
Kept on after the grave, but not begun ; 

And he who flagg’d not in the earthly strife 
From strength to strength advancing — only ho. 

His soul well-knit, and all his battles won. 

Mounts, and that hardly, to eternal life.” 

This same feeling for the necessity of belief in immortality- 
and for its immense presumption lies at the bottom of that 
development of the Kantian philosophy which has recently 
issued from that Teutonic incubator, where all enduring 
metaphysical theories are hatched, under the name of the 
philosophy “ As If.” In this philosophy there are three 
fundamental principles. The first is that God, freedom, 
immortality, arc illusions. The second is that human life 
can be lived worthily only by living as if those illusions 
were true. The third is that the essence of human nobility 
lies in seizing those two principles together. We must 
dedicate ourselves to God, freedom and immortality, the 
while we know that they are but fictions of the mind. Were 
they realities, they would so dwarf our temptations, our 
sufferings, our conflicts, that human life would be stripped of 
any merit in struggling through them. That a philosopher of 
international fame should arrive at this paradox is certainl)’^ 
an indication both of the indispensable place of the immortal 
hope in our earthly pilgrimage and also of the difficulty 
of maintaining it. 

No apologist for individualism in religion can regard 
minutes wasted which arc spent with Leo Tolstoi. I cite a 
scries of brief extracts from his diaries which reveal his 
sense of the necessity and of the presumption of our faith 
in immortality and which, at the same time, supply a worthy 
answer to the philosophy of Vaihinger, of which I have just 
spoken : 


“ I had an exquisite thought : ‘ There are three pro- 
blems : Wliat is the most important time ? What 
man ? What act ? The time is the immediate, this 
minute ; the man, he with whom you have immediate 
business ; the act, to save your soul, that is, to do^ the 
act of love.’ ” 

“ As soon as, you go away into the past or into the 
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future you go away from God, and then you immediately 
become lonely, deserted, unfree.” 

“ God is one, and His will in respect to me is one, and 
He wants only my present. What I am doing this 
minute is what He wants ; and what was, has been, 
and what will be is not my business.” 

“ We think of the future ; we build it. But nothing 
future is important, because the important thing is to 
do the creative work of love, which can be done under 
every possible condition, and therefore it is altogether 
indifferent what the future will be.” 

And yet the diaries also contain the underlying intuition 
which alone supports the immediacy of living for which 
Tolstoi calls : 

“ Man is a being beyond time and beyond space who 
is conscious of himself in the conditions of space and 
time.” 

“ One should conquer the fear of death ; and when 
you cease to fear it, you cease to serve yourself, a mortal, 
and you will serve an immortal, God, from whom you 
caraie and to whom you are going.” 

“ Not long ago I experienced a feeling, not exactly a 
reasoning, but a feeling, that everything that is material 
and I myself, with my own body, is only my own 
imagination, is the creation of my spirit, and that only 
my soul exists. It was a very joyous feeling.” 

“ I say this in regard to this dogma of the soul : 
What we call the soul is the divine, spiritual, limited, 
in us in our bodies. And it is this limiting which gives 
it a form, just as a vessel gives form to a liquid or gas 
that is enclosed in it. But we only know this form. 
Break the vessel, and that which is enclosed in it will 
cease to have that form which it had, and will spread 
out, be carried off. Whether it combines with other 
matter, whether it receives a new form — we know 
nothing about this. But we know for a fact that it 
loses that form which it had when it was limited, because 
that which limited it was destroyed. The same with 
the soul. The soul after death ceases to be the soul and 
remaining a spirit, a divine essence, becomes something 
other, such that we cannot judge.” 

Thus Tolstoi preserves the worth of the soul and loses 
its presumption. We do not front toward illusions, with 
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Vaihinger, and yet self loses its egoism. The erassness of 
personal reward drops away, and the mcaningfulness of our 
struggles abides. 

Oh, how it abides ! We have been speaking of prayer as 
the essence of religion ; here is a prayer of Tolstoi : 

“ Father of my life and of all life, if my work is 
already finished here, as I am beginning to think, and 
the ending of my spiritual life, which I am beginning to 
feel, means a transfer into that other life — ^that I am 
already beginning to live there and that here these 
remnants are being taken away little by little — ^then 
show it to me more clearly, that I may not seek aijd 
weary myself. Otherwise it seems to me that I have 
many well-thought plans, yet I have no means not 
only for carrying them through — this I know I ought 
not to think of — but even for doing something good, 
something pleasing to Thee, as long as I live here. If 
I always felt that life consists only in the fulfilment of 
thy will, I would not doubt. But doubt comes because 
I bite the bit and don’t feel the reins.” 

% 

To cite but one more recent witness to the necessity and 
presumption of faith in immortality, let us leave Count 
Tolstoi, the gigantic Protestant, and listen to Baron von 
Hugel, the Roman Catholic, speaking and writing to his 
niece. He strikes down the audacity of the immortal hope 
by subordinating it to something higher ; he seems willing 
to sacrifice it altogether, but the heavenly fire refuses to 
devour the offering. He says : 

“ The central fact of religion is not survival, but God. 
I am almost not interested in survival unless it means 
, God. Survival must mean God, or it means nothing ; 
there are people who try to prove God only as a means 
to immortality ; they have got it all upside down. How 
secondary is immortality to God ! Look at the Psalmists ; 
they hardly believed in immortality ; they did not 
think “about it ; yet theirs is the deepest expression 
we know of love of God, of sanctity and holiness and 
joy. To know God here is something; to know Him 
and have union with Him here through our Lord — ^that 
would be enough without immortality.” 

And yet see how the inevitable belief, nay, conviction, 
abides ! I quote^again : 
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“ Our bodies are clumsy old fellows ; we want too 
much of them ; we try to express angel faces in worsted, 
to play Bach on a penny whistle, Beethoven on a hurdy- 
gurdy. The soul lives in two worlds, hence the tension. 
... I feel a grave limit in Shakespeare ; he has not 
got that sense of the supernatural, of the Other Life, 
of God, our Thirst and our Home. No dying figure in 
Shakespeare looks forward ; they all look backward.” 

And then a few days before his death : 

“ I wait for the breath of God. Perhaps He will call 
me to-day, to-night. I would like to finish my book, but 
t if not, I shall live it out in the Beyond.” 

Souls who live with God seem to become assured of 
immortality. God and immortality seem inextricably inter- 
twined. When Professor Barnes, of Smith College, seeks to 
set up the hybrid which he calls “ a secularised, social reli- 
gion,’ he rightly asks us to renounce both our belief in per- 
sonal immortality and our belief in any God who can serve 
as a pivot of personal religion. It looks as if we must keep 
both or lose both. I am confident that the basis of our belief 
in immortality does not lie in our interest in what lies beyond 
the grave, not even in our longing for resumption of personal 
communion with those who have gone before us. . Both 
of those factors enter into the audacious doctrine of immor- 
tality, but they are not its essence. When we think of 
our beloved dead, it is as spirits, and no more as living voices. 
Our deepest longing is not to be in the nursery again with 
their hands on our heads or with our hands on their heads ; 
what we first of all vehemently desire is that the characters 
they builded themselves into should not fade completely 
away and, fading, mock their struggles and triumphs, their 
penitence and meekness. Even In Memoriam, for all its 
longing “ for sweet converse gone,” finds itself yearning 
most for “ a deeper bond that is to be.” It longs for 
meeting, but it will be satisfied with a meeting-place to say : 
“ Farewell. We lose ourselves in light.” The main thing 
is that the souls for which the ages have been in travail 
should not lose themselves in dark. So if we might hope that 
in that immensity which we call the eye of God there were 
some spot before which wc could present our souls and our 
repentances, our joys and our ideals and our longings and 
He could understand what we would have had them become, 
and He could catch from them some new joy because of the 
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goal toward which they were set, we could sacrifice the dogma 
of the immortality of the soul without any paralysing regret. 
But to most of us, I fancy, that hope seems more presump- 
tuous, less human, less real, than the universal hope of 
religious men of the later ages for what we call the immortality 
of the soul. Hence we cling to it, and in great company. 
And the fundamental reason why we cling to it is the reason 
of Goethe : “ He is dead for this world who believes ill no 
other.” God, freedom and immortality are precisely what 
Kant ealled them, postulates, postulates of charaeter- 
forming reason. We can say with utter sincerity we believe 
in immortality not in order to live for ever, but in order 
to live nobly at all. We believe in immortality as we 
believe in evolution, not as infallible doctrine, but as the 
liiglicst formulation wc ca?) give of a reality that may be 
higher far than our doctrine, higher, but not lower. 

And so wc individualists fail to turn from the mighty 
hopes that make us men for the sake of a prosperous earthly 
society, where the majority makes the law which the minority 
perfectly obeys, where disease is banished, distance is 
annihilated, and labour is contact with electrons. We hold 
before us rather the picture of the multitude which no man 
can number who have washed their robes, singing “ Salvation 
to Him who sits upon the throne.” And awe overcomes us as 
wc realise that there will bo no robes, no throne, no songs, 
but a reality we cannot conceive, which shall take some of 
its glory and some of its shadow from what we have done 
and longed for and failed in here on earth. 


Dartmouth College. 


A. W. VERNON. 



IS RELIGION TO BE DISESTABLISHED? 

JAMES HENRY TUCKVraXL 

“ Has not the time come wlien it behoves tlie leaders of the Church to 
recognise that the State has in India alone some three hundred millions 
of non-Christian subjects whose religious liberty it guarantees, and that 
the mind of the State, in consequence, has to view its duties to religion in 
a much wider perspective than that of any controversy among contending 
sections of tlie Established Church or, indeed, of any controversy whatso- 
ever which turns exclusively on the internal differences of the Christian 
religion ? — L. P. Jacks. 

That a serious crisis is approaching in the history of our 
Established Church the signs of the times leave little room 
for doubt. Just when the crisis will actually be upon us, and 
whether when it does come the Church will herself ask for 
disestablishment, or be disestablished without solicitation on 
her part ; or, again, whether any sort of concordat, more or 
less temporary, will be arrived at to tide over existing 
emergencies — all this at the present time would require a 
prophet to foretell. But what we wish here briefly to discuss 
is a far more important question, namely. Are we going, 
whatever our deeision regarding the future status of the 
present Anglican Church may be, to continue as a nation 
still to recognise religion as such, religion, that is, not merely 
as embodied in a particular creed or institution, but as a 
principle integral to human nature itself ? 

We would, in the first place, point out what we take to be 
the real significance of the recent rejection by the House of 
Commons of a Revised Prayer Book twice presented for its 
acceptance by the Church. It was certainly not simply a 
refusal on the part of the Commons to endorse the Catholic 
principle implicated in the reservation of the Sacrament, 
No doubt that motive was present as one, perhaps the chief, 
element in the decision. But it would be incorrect to regard 
the vote on either occasion as distinctively Protestant in the 
usual meaning erf the term. The House of Commons has, of 
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course, long s^ce ceased to be a definitely Christian assembly ; 
and its procedure on these occadons, accordingly, cannot be 
legitimately claimed as a definitely Christian act. And yet 
it was, by general consent, not the act of an assembly in 
spirit religiously indifferent, still less sceptical or agnostic. 
Rather was there on each occasion a fervour, a passionate 
earnestness, unmistakably religious. If, then, the attitude 
of the House of Commons on these occasions cannot be 
interpreted as Protestant, as the word is usually understood, 
nor even as distinctively Christian, what are we to take to 
have been the precise character of the religious emotion 
which the discussions admittedly aroused ? There would 
seem to be but one conclusion, namely, that the refusal to 
accept the Revised Prayer Book was Protestant, indeed, but 
Protestant in a far wider than the usual sense of the term. 
For, as we have already said, there was more in the 
Commons’ vote on each occasion than merely a refusal to 
sanction reservation of the Sacrament. Though not 
formally expressed, there was nevertheless, beyond doubt, 
a far-reaching determination not to submit with unquestion- 
ing obedience, in matters of religion, to the authority of 
the Church. Obedience ! That is the distinctive note of 
the Catholic Church, and that is the note which could be 
unmistakably heard in the voice of the Church on both 
occasions. And to this demand for obedience the answer of 
modern democracy, as represented in the House of Commons, 
has been a decided and, we believe, a final negative. 

Indeed, that such was the real crux, the heart and centre, 
of the w'hole situation, was placed beyond doubt by the 
attitude of the Church, by the ecclesiastical wrath that 
followed the refusal of the Commons to endorse its will. 
“ What a flagrant infringement of the Church’s right, what a 
gross denial of her liberty, to determine of herself what shall 
be her faith and in what manner she shall worship God ! ” 
Such was the ecclesiastical outcry that greeted the Commons’ 
refusal to recognise in religion the exclusive authority of the 
Church. It was in truth all a very instructive instance of 
confounding the issues. The answer to such ecclesiastical 
querulousness is, of comse, obvious. 

“ You have [is the reply] a perfect right as a Church, 
and you may also have perfect liberty, to believe what 
you will and to worship as you wish. But you have been 
asking vastly more than this. Surely, you have for- 
gotten, in your resentment, that you are not merely a 
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Church. You also represent officially the religion of this 
nation as a whole. The buildings in which you fulfil your 
functions, many of them amongst the most magnificent 
and venerable in the world, are not your own, but the 
property of the State. In other words, your religion is 
the State religion, and you must not be allowed to forget 
or ign^c this essential fact. Do not your Archbishops 
and Bishops constitute the first of the Three Estates of 
the Realm ? Do they not sit in the House of Lords as 
our rulers and lawgivers in things both temporal and 
spiritual ? What, accordingly, you have been demand- 
ing is not merely your liberty as a Church to determine 
how you yourself shall worship God, but further the right 
to impose your will on the nation, to determine, i.e., by 
your unquestioned authority what its faith shall be.” 

The refusal of the House of Commons was clear and 
decisive, and if the Church were again to make such an 
attempt to impose its authority on the nation, the answer, 
we may be sure, would be more emphatic still. Indeed, 
seldom, if ever, has so democratic a verdict been delivered by 
the People’s Chamber on the subject of religion ; for it 
carried with it necessarily, by implication, the preparedness 
of the nation, if need be, to take the responsibility for its 
religion, for good or ill, henceforth upon itself. 

Such, so it seems to us, is the crisis in religion the nation 
is rapidly approaching. The time, that is to say, of its 
religious tutelage is coming to an end ; and it will have 
reached its maturity in this as in other respects. Is it, then, 
to be war between Church and State ? Must the Church be 
disestablished ? And, if so, will that carry with it necessarily 
the disestablishment of religion also, and the complete 
secularisation of the State ? The latter, in our opinion, would 
be a national disaster of the first magnitude and wholly 
unnecessary. It can be avoided, in our judgment, if, as we 
have intimated, apart from whatever the fate of the present 
Established Church shall be,^e State shall continue to 
recognise religion, not mcrc^^nln the form of a particular 
creed or institution, but as a uriiversal principle, a principle 
as wide as humanity itself. But we are here confronted 
naturally by the twofold question what we mean by a 
nation and what we mean by religion. These are, no doubt, 
big subjects ; nevertheless, we shall endeavour to indicate, 
as briefly as may be, what, in our judgment, the answer in 
i&ach case must be. 
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What, then, is a nation ? “A nation,” says Renan, “ is 
a spiritual principle, the result of profound historical comph- 
cations, a spiritual family, not a group determined by the 
configuration of the soil.” “ A nation,” he declares, “ is a 
living soul.” In these words Renan gives us, with the insight 
of genius, the answer to our first question : What is a nation ? 
In a nation there is, then, a spiritual principle ; that is to say, 
there is, in a real and no merely figurative sense, a soul of the 
people, a geistiger Band, to use Goethe’s well-known phrase, 
without which they would not be a nation. And such a view 
gains full confirmation from biological science. For a nation 
cannot be adequately explained as a mere aggregate of 
individuals. So far from being merely a collective name for 
the individuals that may at any time compose it, a nation 
must be interpreted rather as a living organism, a sort of 
person or real selfhood, with a body and members and will 
of its own. Behind or, still better, within the ever-changing 
personalities, the aggregate of individuals, that at any given 
moment compose the State, we have to postulate an enduring 
psychic entity or self. Apart from such hypothesis, to speak 
of the life of a nation would obviously be meaningless. 

This view as to what constitutes a nation conducts us, 
then, into the realm of biology and to the consideration of the 
essential difference between the living and the non-living. 
Life is always and everywhere a self, and this can never be 
said of any purely material object. No physical object, that 
is to say, is ever an end in itself. But descend to the last 
rung in the ladder of life, to the lowly bacteria, and you 
will be confronted even there with beings already displaying 
activities that can be interpreted only by the categories of 
self ; regarded in the light of mechanical categories alone, 
they remain pure miracles. Thus life starts with the principle 
of selfhood, the selfhood, i.c., of primitive cells. But in the 
course of evolution these unicellular forms of life aggregate, 
and as they aggregate a profounder self emerges, and what 
are termed metazoa appear. Nor does the process stop here. 
The metazoa also aggregate, and in their aggregation a still 
profounder, more inclusive self emerges, and we have the 
spirit of the hive, the group-soul of herds and crowds ; and 
at last, yet still within the line of biological evolution, we 
have the soul of a people or nation, the interpretation of 
which, like that of the individuality of a species, has caused 
so much perplexity to our purely mechanical science. Thus 
does the whole evolutionary process present itself, from 
beginning to end, as the evolution of selfhood, life’s^essential 
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and distinctive principle, denoting, that is to say, its internal 
unity and coherence, as contradistinguished from the mani- 
fold externally related forces of the physical world. 

But in this evolution of selfhood there is also a revelation, 
a disclosure of the nature of Ultimate Reality. Here the 
profoundest philosophical religions, with an apparently 
inevitable dialectic, arrive at an identical conclusion, 
namely, that Ultimate Reality must be regarded as in some 
sense an absolute all-inclusive Self. What else is the Atman 
of India, the Tao of Lao-Tse, the Idea of the Good of Plato, 
the Absolute Idea of Hegel ? 

If, then, the evolutionary process is to be interpreted as 
the evolution of the principle of selfhood, it must necessarily 
be present in its own proper character throughout the whole 
process, i.e. in its character of an immanent or embodied Self. 
And so, returning to the spiritual unity cliaratderistic of a 
nation, we sec in its selfhood a rcllcction, or rather an 
embodiment, of the nature of Ultimate Reality. This, then, 
is 'v^hy we have family, tribal, and national religions. 
Religion in each case represents the unity or spiritual tie 
that binds all the members of tlie community together into a 
whole. Without this geistiger Band there would bo only an 
aggregate of individuals, no real commn nity . yind the serious 
question arises, therefore, whether, without some rccogiiition 
of this spiritual bond, a community of intelligent beings 
could permanently hold together. 

The foregoing exposition natm’ally brings us to our second 
question : What is religion ? Now religion when traced to 
its root in human nature is invariably found to disclose in 
one form or another a fundamental desire to experience 
unity, to realise wholeness — a craving or aspiration which, 
philosophically interpreted, is evidence of the j^fcsence 
within the finite self of tlic divine Reason, a form of its 
immanent activity. In primitive tribal religion the deity 
is a symbol of the tribe’s wholeness ; and if, for any reason, 
the tic that binds the god and his worshippers together is 
thought to be impaired, certain significant rites arc resorted 
to in order to restore the liarmony. And tliis sentiment of 
wholeness or inclusive harmony spreads itself in ever- 
widening circles — from the family to the tribe, then to the 
nation, then to humanity, nor will be satisfied till it realises 
its identity with life itself regarded as a universal principle. 
This is expressed in the well-known formula Tat twam asi 
(That art thou), of Hinduism. In truth, the heart of man 
abhors limits ; it would stretch itself in all dii’ections until it 
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included the whole universe. But such expansion would 
be an endless process, the horizon ever receding as approached. 
To the reflective self-consciousness of man another possibility 
has been revealed. Within the finite self depth after depth 
is disclosed — fathomless, infinite. Tiie consciousness of self, 
tliat is to say, develops inwardly through meditation, into 
what is known as the Cosmic Consciousness, and we have the 
mystic’s rapturous experience of oneness with the Absolute, 
the final identification of liis private self with the all-embrac- 
ing Self of God. Thus the (k)smic or Mystic experience is 
no bare, conteiitless immediacy, no mere rapturous meaning- 
less delight, but a rational incliisiv'cness in which there is a 
fusion of thought and feeling’ at life’s highest level. This 
blissful culmination of man’s rational nature, this full un- 
folding of the “ active reason ” within him, is what Aristotle 
calls a “ beholding ” or “ tlicoria,” and with this beholding 
of the highest trntli man ])artieipates in the very essence of 
deity. 

Yet such an immediate experience of the divine, it nfust 
be noted, is the privilege of the soul only in its solitude, in 
the silence of what has been njfl.ly termed The Great Within. 
Solitude has b('('n said to be the mother of genius, and it is 
certain that sihaiec' is the indispensable condition of the 
profoundest religious experience. The heroes of the religious 
life have invarial)ly sought solitude before eoming forth as 
the leaders and teaeliers of mankind. And further it 
is noteworthy in this connection that William James, as 
a psychologist, iu his work The Va^'ietiee of lieligious 
Experience, c.xprcssly passes over the c.xpcrience of men and 
>vomcn at church, i.e., as members of a community, since 
community life, as he says, presents us rather with second- 
hand religion tliuu w'ith religion in its most original and 
primordial form. For the latter, ac(!ordingly, we must look 
to the expcrieiua; of the heart when in its stillness it is alone 
with the divine. 

In the light of the foregoing reflections, Ave may now 
return to our main question : Shall we, as a nation, dis- 
establish religion ? And, first, it is vitally important to bear 
in mind the fact that ^vc arc not a newly arrived and com- 
paratively inexperienced people on the earth, like, say, the 
United States of America, a people which, with all its great- 
ness and genius, is still young, still but a loosely aggregated 
whole with many a tangled problem yet to solve. Much less 
can our position be compared with that of any one of our 
colonies or <iominions, which, with all their youthful vigour 
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and self-confidence, nevertheless often turn to the mother 
country with a veneration, affection and regard which have 
proved stronger and more influential than any material 
bonds. In other words, we are a mature, an ancient, people, 
and our religion, far from being an accident, has had a deep 
determining influence on our history, on our character and 
our life. Before the Reformation, like the rest of Europe, our 
national religion was Roman Catholic. Since then it has been 
represented by The Book of Common Prayer. From this 
book the religions of the various nonconforming sects may be 
regarded as offshoots. But since the Great War, particularly, 
it has become evident that the nation as a whole, from various 
causes, has shown itself to have outgrown, not only Roman 
Catholic and Anglican Christianity, but equally the Chris- 
tianity of Protestant Nonconformity, even in its broadest 
and most developed forms. In other words, the people have 
outgrown Christianity as a whole ; we have ceased to be, that 
is, in any real sense a Christian nation. 

'It is accordingly important for our present purpose to 
take a brief glance at our religious evolution as a nation. It 
has often been noted that we arc not a simple, a homogeneous, 
people. Our history and our language alike proclaim our 
composite nature. At least two distinct and divergent 
strands enter into our national constitution and culture. 
There is what may be roughly termed the Latin or Southern 
strain and the Teutonic or Northern strain in our blood, 
each with its distinct characteristics, not easily blending with 
the other. The Latin or Ultramontane belongs to the South, 
its civilisation is Mediterranean, its religion likewise. Chris- 
tianity, that is to say, is essentially a product of the Mediter- 
ranean basin. It arose spontaneously, naturally and 
inevitably at a certain epoch of European history and culture, 
and for centuries it met the spiritual needs of the Greco- 
Roman world in which it arose. It, however, spread north- 
wards beyond the Alps and for a time apparently conquered 
the Teuton, the man of the North. We say apparently 
because it was only for a time, for some few hundred years, 
till the 'Reformation, when the inevitable reaction came. 
Since then, and never more so than now, it has become in- 
creasingly clear that Ultramontane or Mediterranean reli^on 
cannot retain permanent hold on the Northern mentality. 
The main reason is seen in what would appear a radic^ 
difference between the Latin and the Anglo-Saxon. In his 
well-known work The Crowd, M. Le Bon remarks that “ it 
is more especially in Latin crowds thabauthoritativeness and 
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intolerance are found developed in the highest measure.” 
In fact, their development, he says, 'is such in crowds of 
Latin origin that they have entirely destroyed that senti- 
ment of the independence of the individual so powerful in 
the Anglo-Saxon. Latin crowds, he adds, arc only concerned 
with the collective independence of the sect.^^ There seems 
much truth in these statements of Le Bon. And Chris- 
tianity, it is hardly needful to point out, is essentially a 
community religion, the religion of The Ecclesia, the faith, 
not of the individual as such, but of the religious society to 
which he belongs. 

Now we have noticed the word “ pagan ” has become once 
more a favourite epithet with the ecclesiastic in his descrip- 
tion of the non-church-goer. He is a pagan, we are told ; the 
people are becoming pagans. And yet 

“ the enlightened tolerance, the genial catholicity of 
appreciation, which finds even in paganism a message 
from the only and everlasting God, is indeed a privilege 
newly and exclusively granted to the highest moods and 
broadest minds of to-day.” ^ 

The Teuton then, we may rest assured, is not to be scared 
back into the Christian fold by being told he is a pagan. 
Even the man in the street, as he is called, is getting somehow 
to know that Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus and other great 
thinkers and saints were also pagans. What the Teuton 
therefore needs, and what alone will save him for religion, is, 
not the demand for the surrender of his independence, the 
abandonment of his self-reliance, but rather that he should 
be brought to see his true, his deepest, self to be no isolated 
fragment, but one and identical with the rational Self of the 
universe, the all-inclusive Self of God. In other words, the 
man of the future will have to be assured that religion is an 
essential element of his rational nature. 

For the people of this country, then, taking the n as a 
whole, we conclude that the religion of authority is coming, 
or rather has come, to an end, and the religion of Reason, in 
the deepest significance of that term, must now take its 
place. There is no need to think the people are becoming 
or have become really godless. What they need to be more 
clearly convinced of is that religion is a neeessity of man’s 
nature, that man, in the long run, can in truth only cease 
to be religious by ceasing to be rational. Let our people 

* Op. oU., p. 10. 

• Dyer, Go^ of Greece, p. 7. 
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know this, let it be pointed out to them that only a rational 
being can be religious, and we need not doubt that their 
seeming irreligiousncss will pass away. To-day, however, 
the impressfbn has got abroad that there is no alternative 
between being a Christian and Jiaving no religion at all. 
What, therefore, let us repeat, the people need to-day, what 
in truth in an inarticulate way they are actually asking for, 
is a rational faith, a faith, i.c.. based on knowictige, on know- 
ledge of the univc'rse, of its si ructure and of man’s place and 
destiny in it. Such knowledge', we contend, they may now 
have, and have in ever-inereasing measure. 

The bearing of these reilections on our question. Shall we 
as a nation disestablish I'eligion ? will be obvuous. 

One important (lUit, to begin w'ith, has ever to be borne in 
mind in this connection, namely, that siiute I'lir i^raijer Book 
was drawn up as tiu* ('xpression of our national faith we have 
grown from a <!oniparatively small ])('o])le of four or five 
millions to a great empire, including an almost endless 
variety of nationalities anil religions, and amongst the 
latter, especially in India, tin; most prolbuiidly philosophical 
in the history of the race. VVe may rest assured, therefore, 
that we shall not permanently Isold India, at all.evi'uts, to us 
by material ties alojic. It is no doubt our mission to confer 
invaluable and greatly needed material benefits upon her, 
but her nature is far too deeply rooted in the spiritual for 
these to constitute the sole or permanent bond of union 
between us. No careful observer of our prcsi'iit position in 
India can doubt that we need to sliow her l eiigious sympathy 
and appreciation to an extent we have never yet done ; and 
this is possible only in one way, namely, by a more intelligent 
an^ unbiassed study of her faiths. Untold mischief has 
been wrought in tlie i)ast tlirough the prejudiced and 
inaccurate representations of these faiths by the cx farh:: 
statements of missionaries and others. Surely, in view of 
our great imperial interests and re.sponsibilitics, nothing 
could conceivably be more impoi'tant than that our people at 
home should be provided with the opportunity of gaining a 
more correct and sympathetic acquaintance with the faiths 
of their fellow-subjects abroad. We have our university 
extension lectures. Why not, along similar lines, extend 
to our people religious knowledge in the broadest sense of the 
term ? If religious plays and even Shakespeare’s Hamid, 
as some are pleading, might be appropriately presented for 
the benefit of the people in our cathedrals and parish churches, 
why not, we would ask, impart to them in these same edifices 
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a deeper knowledge of religion itself, of religion, that is to say,, 
not merely in the form of a special creed or cult, but as a 
universal principle ? Such a national reciognition of religion 
as an essential element of our common hurn'^ity would 
assuredly prove of immense benefit not only to the people 
themselves, but also to the empire as a whole. Perhaps it 
would be well here to give a concrete illustration of what is 
in our mind. In the year 1926 Jh’ofcssor lladhakrishnan. 
King George V Pi'ol’essor of Plnloso])hy in the university of 
Calcutta, was on a visit to this country and deliv'cred a 
scries of lectures entitled, I'/ie Hindu View of Life, at Man- 
chester College, Oxford, an institution ha])pily uncommitted 
to denomiimtionalism in any form. Now Professor Rad- 
hakrishnan is one of the most cultured and distinguished 
thinkers of India at the j^rcsent time, and his command 
of our language is almost j^erfeet. The authorities of 
Manchester College arc to be congratulated on their liberality 
and discrimination in inviling this great Hindu scholar to 
deliver his lectures ;'.t tlieir institntioi;. But, we naturally 
ask, how comes it that this great Hindu, one of our fellow- 
subjects, cultured, distingtiislicd as a thinker, than whom 
no one living is more eom))etent to expound to us in our 
own tongue the great philosiiphie faith of his race, shoul4 
come and go almost unrecognised except in this semi-private 
way ? Why should not tiicse lectures ha\ e been delivered, 
say, in Westminster Abbey, not, of course, under the auspices 
of the Church, but of the nation as such ? Would not such 
an event assure; India that wc in the West have real 
sympathy with her highest sj>iritnal aspirations and prove 
more cflicacious in drawing c1ost;r the imperial ties that unite 
us than any material benefits, however great, it is in our 
power to confer ? 

The late Lord Haldane, in an article published in the 
IlmBEHT JouiiNAL Only a few ^Yeeks before his death last year, 
dwelt on this theme in words that have been w’idely circu- 
lated in India and wdll be long remembered. After a 
luminous comparison of the religious philosophies of the 
East and of the West, which reveals a deep identity, he 
concludes as follows — the last public uttci’ancc of a great 
statesman and a profound philosopher : — 

“The purpose of what I have written ... ^ to 
draw attention to the fact that under wholly diver- 
gent forms the great rt'h'gions o!' tlie East and of the 
West have more of a counnon sub^tiMtnm than wc here 
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» suppose . . . East is hot so dissevered from West as 
we are apt to assume in our praetice. That assumption 
once got rid of a new task is opened up, the task 
learnirf^’ to govern India through a mutual under- 
standing and sympathy which may carry us a long way 
towards the solution of a problem which seems insolu- 
able only because we have made it so.” ^ 

But we want national recognition of religion for a further 
reason, namely, that our people may be taught to view it 
from the stand-point of science as also the immanent creative 
principle in all high poetry, music, and art. In other words, 
we want the scholar, the scientist and the thinker as well as 
the ecclesiastic within the walls of the sanctuary ; and with 
religion thus broadly recognised as an essential universal 
element of our nature, there need assuredly be no fear that 
we shall ever become a godless nation. 

We conclude, then, there is no need for us to disestablish 
religion. But shall we disestablish the Church ? We see no 
real need for this, either. Much of course, if not everything, 
will depend on the Church herself ; but there is no necessity. 
The Catholic worship in our national religious history was 
followed by worship as prescribed in The Prayer Book, but 
there was no actual breach in the continuity of the nation’s 
spiritual life. Our church fabrics have been constructed, of 
course, for Christian worship, and there is still a devoted 
minority whose spiritual needs the worship of The Prayer 
Book meets. Moreover, are there not some of us who, 
though no longer Christian by faith, are none the less religious, 
who would feel drawn, through instinctive memories of a 
venerable past, occasionally at all events to join in the old 
ancestral forms ? Human nature is naturally conservative, 
and in nothing more so than in religion. But the Church, 
as we have seen, is now demanding complete spiritual 
autonomy, the right, that is to say, of determining for herself 
what her creed, her forms of worship and her liturgy shall be. 
Can such a demand be made with justice or granted with 
safety whilst she still remains the State Church ? An 
affirmative answer to this question obviously will depend on 
two conditions, namely, that by autonomy shall not be meant 
heteronomy ; in other words, the Chureh, whilst remaining the 
national Church, shall not be at liberty to make overtures 
with a view to submission to the Ultramontane spiritual 
authority of the Papal Chair, nor, by any exclusive claims of 

’ East and West, Hibbekt Journal, July, 1928 . 
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her own, stand athwart the nation’s path in the further 
evolution of its religious life. 

Once more ; we are living in a nerve-racking age, when 
there is urgent need for times of retirement, with a view 
to quiet meditation and mental rest. In the stillness of 
our ancient churches and cathedrals has not the nation 
already at its disposal places suitable for silent thought 
and prayer, where wearied hearts may be encouraged to 
seek and to find that inward restorative calm, impossible 
in the oft-times overcrowded home ? And further in the 
silence of the sanctuary, and more especially of those 
ancient sanctuaries which have come down to us suffused, 
as it were, with the religious aspirations and trust of bygone 
ages, might not meditative souls find opportunity to explore 
the deeper meaning of the old psalmist’s words, “Be still 
and know that 1 am God,” and discover, maybe, in all that 
is good and beautiful and true a revelation of the Eternal 
One ? 

J. H, TUCKWELL. 

Stroud. 
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THE ORIGINALITY OF JESUS. 

C. G. MONTEFIORE. 

The subject is presumptuous ; it is also threadbare. Yet I 
would venture upon a few observations from a perhaps 
slightly novel point of view. The originality of Jesus is 
inconveniently mixed up with critical considerations. For 
if Jesus said and did everything which all the four Gospels 
report that he said and did, it is obvious that his originality 
would be very different from what it would be assessed at if 
you take the other extreme and hold that he said and did 
nothing of all that is in Gospel four, and not so very much of 
what is in Gospels one, two, and three. 

I propose to adopt a compromise : I shall put the Fourth 
Gospel wholly aside, but for such portions of the first three 
Gospels as I shall deal with I shall ignore any questions of 
authenticity. For, using those portions of the Gospels as 
we find them, we may, I think, fitly ask whether, or to 
what degree, the life, the character and the teaching depicted 
therein are stamped with originality. Even if we get from 
them a picture and not a photograph, one can deal with the 
picture as if it were a photograph. 

Then there is exegesis. That remains an obstacle which 
cannot easily be overcome. Thus, for my special purpose, it 
would be of great value if I could know for sure what the 
original meaning of the Parable of the Labourers in the Vine- 
yard actually was. Even if I choose not to bother whether 
the famous “ Father, for^ve them ” be authentic or no, it 
does make a good deal of difference whether Harnack is right 
or wrong in his interpretation of the pronoun. Are the for- 
given only the Roman soldiers and executioners, or are they 
also the Jews ? And there are several such cases. 

If I need not venture to define originality, I must, at any 
rate, speak about its range. Originality, one may ask, as 
compared with what ? Is it to be absolute oiaginality or 
relative originality ? As regards the teaching, for instance. 
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Is the originality of Jesus to be considered ia relation to 
what was ever said by anybody in any nation of the world 
up to A.D. 1, or even afterwards, if there was no influence or 
borrowing ? That would, I suppose, be absolute originality. 
I cannot attempt any such universal survey. Greeks and 
Buddhists I shall neglect. For me the originality of Jesus 
must mean only relative originality : his originality in com- 
parison with the ideals and the teaching of his own people — 
the Jews. 

And at this point I must mention another limitation of a 
very different kind, or, perhaps I should rather say, a 
distinetion. I limit myself to Jews, but I do not closely 
limit myself as to date. Assume that for a given saying or 
doctrine of Jesus there are no Rabbinic parallels before 
A.D. 200. As regards that saying or doctrine Jesus must 
undoubtedly be credited with originality. But this sort of 
originality is not for me of the deepest interest. For if the 
later Rabbinic parallels arc native developments, and if they 
were not borrowed from, or in any way due to, the Gospels, 
then the originality of Jesus in relation to this particular 
matter, though not to be neglected, is yet, to my mind, a 
secondary, and comparatively unimportant, originality. A 
good deal, moreover, depends upon the question whether a 
doctrine is central and essential for Jesus, but unusual or 
exceptional for the Rabbis or in the O.T. If the latter, 
then a high degree of originality belongs to Jesus, even 
though one or two good parallels can be adduced. Hence 
it is that, in relation to the religious teachings of the 
Rabbis, the question of the originality of Jesus needs so 
many qualities not often combined in a single person’s 
head : knowledge, impartiality, tact, flair. 

It is, indeed, in the last resort, a question which I am 
inclined to think that no Jew and no Christian is really 
capable of deciding. Perhaps we must wait for the learned 
Buddhist of the future. Our Jewish and Christian pre- 
possessions are, I fear, too strong for us. Even ex-Christians 
either keep their old prepossessions, or, as with a man like 
Robertson, merely appear to exchange one prepossession 
for another. And if I see the motes very vividly in the eyes 
of almost all the Christians and Jews, and ex-Christians and 
ex-Jews, whose books I read, be sure that I am no less con- 
vinced that there are many motes, not to say beams, in my 
own. 

“ An id^l,” said Jowett, “ necessarily mingles with all 
conceptions of Christ ” — ^that is to say, with all conceptions 
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of the Christian believer. That is why the conception of 
Christ’s character and teaching has, to some extent, varied 
from age to age. Jesus partly determines the ideal of the 
believer, and is partly determined or delineated by it. The 
Jewish critic, on the other hand, is inclined to discover 
either a faulty or an unoriginal character and life, or a 
mixture of both. Another sort of error may find its way in, 
even when one tries to avoid these tendencies. The effort 
at impartiality may lead to fresh blunders. 

To Christian believers the life and character and teaching 
of Jesus form a whole, and in any estimate of his originality 
they would affirm that it is this whole whicii must be con- 
sidered and appraised. Yet I find myself almost bound to 
dissociate the teaching from the life, and largely to concen- 
trate upon the teaching, estimating the character more 
parenthetically than directly or in detail. For I cannot 
help remembering that to ninety-nine out of every hundred 
readers of this article, if I have so many, the life and character 
of Jesus are not merely adorable, but also sacred. Moreover, 
even to seem to cheapen or criticise any sacred object, or, 
at all events, an object which has been and is sacred or even 
dear to a huge number of civilised human beings, is a dis- 
agreeable and repellent proceeding, whether the objeet be 
Jesus or Mahommed or Buddha, or even an objeet which is 
not a man at all. Yet the outsider, and still more the .Tew, 
is bound to be critical in his appraisement of the life of 
Jesus. He cannot help recalling how very little is known of 
that life, and for how short a time, how uncertain that little 
is, and how entirely all that wc do know is written by those 
who reverenced, adored and nearly worshipped their hero, 
even though you may argue that they did not completely 
understand him. The Jew would not for a moment deny 
the heroic or the historic character of the end of that life — 
of the voluntary martyr’s death with whieh on earth it 
closed. For Jesus is a worthy representative of the 
martyr race, which, in proportion to its numbers, and 
perhaps even absolutely, has the largest roll of martyrs to 
boast of of any people in the world — of the race whose 
secular martyrdom is even yet by no means over. 

But if I may distinguish between the life and the 
character, and speak a little of the latter though not of the 
former, I would venture to suggest that, through the Gospel 
mists and miracles, a character seems to emerge in many 
respects unlike that of any O.T. or Rabbinic hero, teacher, 
or saint. It is true that, already in 1912, Loisy said that 
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“ Jesus, in so fax as he is recognizable, was a grand 
and simple soul, but not altogether beyond the greatest. 
Prophetism produced similar characters. Some appear 
to be less eminent, because we do not idealise them to 
the same extent ; others, Jeremiah, for instance, because 
we see them more clearly. In his age Jesus inearnated 
and renewed the spirit of the Prophets, the best of 
Judaism ; there we have his grandeur. He did not, 
however, create the ideal which he represented. His 
death, and also the singular chance that this death was 
the means whereby he became the divinity of a new 
religion, have raised him above his fore-runners.” 

But here the ex-Christian Loisy seems to me to show the 
prejudices of the ex-Christian. There are combinations in 
the picture of Jesus which, as a picture, at any rate, seem 
to me unique, and which I am inclined to think arc not 
merely picture, but portrait. I mean such combinations as 
his humility and his sense of authority ; his sternness and 
his gentleness ; his great pity and his great purity ; his 
tinge of asceticism and his lack of asceticism ; his constant 
living with God and his compassionate forthcomingness 
towards many sinners ; his hatred of sin and his active 
friendliness and sympathy for the outcast and the “ lost.” 
I mention these combinations quite curtly, partly because 
they are so familiar, partly because of limits of space ; 
obviously they could easily be drawn out at length. Now I 
would not deduce from these combinations that Jesus was 
therefore more humble, or loved God more ardently, or felt 
God more near to him, than any Rabbi. That is where I part 
company with the Christian believer, but I do deduce from 
them that Jesus was original — original in his character as 
also in his way of life ; a new phenomenon among the Jews, 
which has scarcely been repeated. 

At this point I have to make a further limitation. I 
mentioned the ‘ sense of authority ’ which we recognise in 
Jesus. But this sense of authority, about which I shall and 
can say nothing here, I have to interpret very widely. It 
Must include for me the ‘Messianic consciousness of Jesus,’ 
his power and prerogative to forgive sin, the whole concep- 
tion of his ‘ Messianic ’ office and mission, and of his peculiar 
and divine Sonship; it must include the doctrines of the 
Ransom (Mark x. 45), and of the vicarious and redemptive 
sacrifice upon the cross; it must include also that part of 
his conception of his office which prompted or enabled him 
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to say, ‘ This is my body ; this is my blood of the covenant 
whicn is shed for many.’ All these inclusions I must 
exclude; for to have included them would be impossible 
within my limits, mainly because the subjects named are so 
full of controversy, difficulty and doubt. Yet to exclude 
them is, I admit, for the Christian believer almost an 
absurdity. The whole question of originality is thereby (he 
would urge) distorted and looked at from a wrong angle. 
To him the originality of Jesus largely consists in his unique 
consciousness of his divine office as the redeemer and saviour 
of the world. Perhaps the greatest of the words of Jesus 
(for the Christian believer) are those contained in Matthew 
xi. 25-30 ; yet I am unable to consider them. 

“ When he was come unto Jerusalem, all the city 
was excited, saying, Who is this ? And the crowds said. 
This is the prophet Jesus from Nazareth in Galilee.” 

“ The prophet Jesus.” Perhaps he was not original in being 
a prophet. Other prophets arose. Btit surely he was original 
in the sort of prophet he was — original in being a sort of new 
Hosea or Isaiah. To be a prophet of the eighth century b.c. 
type in the first century a.d. was no small achievement. For 
the Law and the Sacred Canon of Scripture had come in 
between ; and especially the Law. I doubt whether Jesus 
stood so independently, and with such vivid self-consciousncss 
of independence and authority, over against the Law and the 
Scriptures generally as some Christian theologians would 
like to make out. And, therefore, I think that he was not 
entirely consistent — not so consistent as the Rabbis. But 
that does not matter. You can be both inconsistent and 
original, and this is what Jesus actually was. Moreover, 
his inconsistency looked forward. It pointed forward to a 
far-distant enfranchisement from the bondage of the letter, 
an enfranchisement which the theologians in question have 
achieved for quite three-quarters of their own Sacred 
Scriptures, but perhaps scarcely for the whole. It was a 
fine, a prophetic inconsistency. Here, again, I have to 
content myself with a bare statement. Criticism and exegesis 
combined would make it easy to devote a long essay to the 
subject of “ The Attitude of Jesus towards the Pentateuchal 
and the Oral Law.” And at the end of it one would have to 
confess that many uncertainties remain over : the last 
word, e.g. about the great seventh chapter of MarkV has, 

1 Mark vii. 15 ; “ There is nothing; from without the man that, going 
into him, can defile him,” etc. (R.V.). The editorial, “ This he said, 
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even yet, by no means been spoken. As regards the cere* 
monial laws of the Pentateuch, the teaching of Jesus practi* 
cally came to this : never let ceremonial law stand in the 
way of an immediate fulfilment of the moral law, when an 
opportunity for, or a summons to, such fulfilment presents 
itself : when the former, however, does not stand in the way 
of the latter, observe it. I doubt whether Jesus ever in his 
life ate a hare and a lobster, and I doubt whether he would 
have recommended his disciples to eat them. I doubt this, 
in spite of the great Logion, the greatness of which, by the 
way, is wholly independent of its authenticity, but the 
authenticity of which I for one would accept, in spite of the 
very great exegetical difficulties of the matter which sur- 
rounds it. 

Now this prophetic, Hosea-like attitude towards the 
ceremonial law, including the law of the Sabbath and its 
developments, seems to indicate a high degree of originality. 
It has been suggested that it was something of both a moral 
and an intellectual fault on the part of the Rabbis that they 
did not appreciate and sympathise with Jesus’ point of 
view about the Sabbath directly it was clearly explained to 
them. I can hardly agree witli this suggestion. The Rabbis 
were, in truth, more consistent than Jesus, and if you take 
the Law at its face value, as the perfect will of God, there is 
a great deal to be said for the Rabbinic view as to how 
conflicts between Sabbath law and moral law are to be 
decided. The conception of the Law and of Scripture, to 
which the attitude of Jesus points forward, was not theoreti- 
cally reached till modern times. One could hardly expect 
the Rabbis to be 1900 years before their time, and if the 
suggestion were right, the high originality of Jesus and of his 
glorious inconsistency would, perhaps, even be diminished. 
It may be noticed that Jesus does not appear to argue that 
healing is not “ labour.” He appears to accept the view that 
healing is *'■ work,” but his line seems to be that to do good 
comes before the Sabbath ; he does not argue whether life 
is in peril or not, whether the healing could easily be put off 
twenty-four hours or not ; he brushes such casuistry— I 
use the word in a good sense — entirely aside, and in the spirit 
of Hosea, and of “ I desire love, and not sacrifice,” he heals at 
once, Sabbath or no Sabbath. That was daring and original. 

niaking all meats clean ” (19, R.V.), is accurate in its interpretation of the 
■wider or ultimate bearing and scope of the great saying, but not accurate 
w to its immediate intention. Jesus did not deliberately intend to teach 
his disciples that the Pentateuchal dietary laws need no longer be obeyed. 
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Now before I come to certain particular features of the 
teaching in which Originality may, more or less convincingly, 
be found, let me make a few observations about it as a whole. 
Jewish critics have not sufficiently regarded it as a whole ; 
they have not remembered that it is a body of more or less 
consistent doctrine, all spoken by, or at least put into the 
mouth of, one man. They have not estimated sufficiently 
what is its worth as a whole, and what is the spirit of the 
whole. Nor have they appreciated adequately what it does 
not say and include as well as what it does. Its prophetic 
character is revealed in its spirit, in its totality, as well as in 
its parts. And, as a whole, we may legitimately call it 
original, even though there were Rabbinic and O.T. 
parallels for every individual teaching. On the other hand, 
if we are to consider the teaching of Jesus as a whole, 
there is a certain, though a much more limited, justification 
for speaking of Rabbinic teaching as a whole. I am thus 
entitled to say when a given utterance by Jesus is on, or is 
off, the Rabbinic line — when it is a legitimate extension of 
Rabbinic doctrine, or when it appears to be, not an extension, 
but, in the etymological sense of the word, an aberration. 
Here I need hardly waste time in dealing with, and disposing 
of, certain old oppositions such as that to the Rabbis God is 
a King, to Jesus He is a Father, that the Rabbis fear God, 
Jesus loves Him, that to the Rabbis God is far, to Jesus He 
is near, that the Rabbinic religion is one of vengeance and 
severity, the Gospel religion one of love and pity, and so on. 
Serious students have happily advanced beyond such crude 
and sweeping contrasts. On the other hand, it is apparently 
a fact that Jesus thought of God as his (and our) Father, 
and used the term Father for God more habitually 
and constantly than is the case with any one Rabbi 
of whom we know. And this regular conception of God as 
Father, in proportion to the intensity and vividness of the 
feeling which suggested it, was something which may fitly be 
called original. 

In my enumeration of particular doctrines I must just 
allude to some which, by implication, have been touched on 
before. Thus I have already referred to the prophetic 
teaching of Jesus, how he takes up again the message of the 
older prophets and applies it to the needs of his own time. 
The great Logion of Mark vii. is quite on the lines of Isaiah 
and Hosea, but is a new development relative to the new 
developments of the ceremonial law. The conceptions of 
service and of seeking out and healing the morally sick are a 
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fresh application and a fresh development of seeds and 
germs which we may find in Ezekiel. For Ezekiel was, to 
some extent, a pastor as well as a prophet, and the famous 
verse in which Ezekiel describes the coming action df God 
is the pattern, and perhaps partially the inspiration, for the 
conduct and the teaching of Jesus. 

“ I will seek that which is lost ; I will bring again 
that which is driven away ; I will bind up that which is 
broken ; I will strengthen that which is sick.” 

It was left for Jesus to turn this picture of divine activity 
into an ideal of human activity, and it is amazing to think 
what marvellous and fruitful results have followed from 
the dozen or score of verses in whieh this ideal is set forth 
and driven home. With this teaching of service may be 
associated in close connection the doctrine of the hard life, 
and of deliberate self-sacrifice. “ If any man would come 
after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross daily 
and follow me.” Here we have not only teaching of the 
highest originality, but also pregnant with the most astonish- 
ing issues. I do not develop the subject, for it is needless. 
It is customary, and especially customary with certain semi- 
Christian philosopiiers, to fasten upon the verse which, in all 
the three Synoptics, follows the one I have quoted, and to find 
in it, not only profound originality, but also the most distinc- 
tive note of Christianity. I suppose they fasten upon it thus 
because, as they interpret it, it suits and fits in with their 
philosophy, and because it has nothing to do with any 
tiresome and intractable miracle. But I very much doubt 
whether losing life to save it, and saving life to lose it, 
meant to Jesus anything more than : “ Secure eternal 

beatitude by a willingness to think little of, and give up, 
the brief life of earth.” “ Buy terms divine in selling hours 
of dross.” Shakespeare knew what Jesus meant better than 
the philosophers, who do not much like this clear-cut contrast 
between earth and heaven. Now though the words, as thus 
interpreted, are exquisitely phrased and chosen, they are not 
deeply original like those which precede them. The Rabbis 
believed the same ; indeed, they always said that that was 
precisely why the Jews had such a bad time of it upon 
earth, and should not mind having it, in order that they 
might win through to and inherit the glories of “ the world 
to come.” “ If thy hand cause thee to stumble, cut it off.” 
The newness here is rather in the trenchant absoluteness of 
the bidding than in the general tendency, and the motive is 
VoL. XXVin.-No. 1. 4* 
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the same as before : to avoid the flames of hell and to 
acquire the felicities of heaven. About all such matters, 
heaven and hell, eternal joy and eternal perdition, there is 
little to choose between the Rabbis and their great antagonist. 

I shall have to speak about the trenchant absoluteness, 
the uncompromisingness of the teaching of Jesus again. In 
some examples of it Jesus seems to be original, in that he 
tends to go off the Jewish line, and not merely to develop 
Jewish teaching or to “ fulfil ” it. Rabbinic doctrine, as 
regards what may roughly be called asceticism, is balanced. 
On the one hand, you have passages like — 

“ A morsel of bread with salt thou must eat, and 
water with measure must thou drink, thou must sleep 
upon the ground, and live a life of pain, the while thou 
toilest in the Torah.” 

On the other hand, you have such teaching as that to avoid 
an innocent pleasure which is Avithin one’s grasp is not right, 
but wrong. Rut for Jesus the time was short, the end was 
nigh. The wind blew strongly, and only in one direction. 
There was hardly any time left for eartldy enjoyment~at 
least for those who would be disciples in the best and fullest 
sense. Hence, perhaps, the not infrequent touch of sexual 
and family asceticism which, in spite of Deuteronomy xxxiii. 
9 (“ who said of his father and of his mother, I have not seen 
them, neither did he acknowledge his brothers, nor knew he 
his own children is off the Jewish and Rabbinic line. 
Hans Windisch, who is a first-rate scholar, and by no means 
extreme or fanatic, has lately said that it is not improbable 
that the famous eunuch verse in Matthew xix. 12 may have 
been literally meant, and that Origen was not so far wrong 
after all. In any case, that verse and other verses about 
father and mother and wife (Luke xviii. 29 versus Mark x. 29) 
are both original and off the Rabbinic line. Of their immense 
historic consequences this is not the place to speak. Again, 
the extremeness and absoluteness of the teaching is illus- 
trated by “sell all that thou hast.” It may be that the 
advice was relative to the particular individual, or to the 
particular hour and place when it was uttered, or to the 
conviction that the end of the Age was at hand. It may be 
that, in other moods, and on other occasions, and for those 
who were not to be of the innermost ring, or in the fullest 
sense, his disciples, Jesus spoke differently. Yet one must 
not ignore the definiteness and urgency of the command. 
Kirsopp Lake, a fine scholar, and very independent, ‘holds 
that Jesus meant what he said. 
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“ I think Jesus clearly taught that riches ought to 
be rejected and given to the poor. He not only said so 
quite definitely to the rich man who asked his advice, 
but he denied the possibility (apart from the special 
act of God) that rich men can enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven. I have not the smallest doubt but that Jesus 
said this and meant it. I do not believe that he meant 
it as exceptional teaching. Poverty was his rule of 
life.” 

Such teaching would be original and off the Rabbinic line. 
Original does not in every case necessarily mean excellent. 
As further examples of “ extreme ” doctrine, I ought now 
to deal in some detail with the paradoxes of the Sermon on 
the Mount, and especially with “ Resist not wickedness,” 
and “ Love your enemies.” Rut I have no space adequately 
to assess their degree of originality. That they do possess 
a degree of originality, and also (here I differ from current 
Jewish criticism) a degree of excellence, I am convinced. 

Two other doctrines must also be summarily mentioned, 
wherein wc may, I think, also find originality. The one is 
the doctrine of divorce. However exegesis may settle (if 
it ever docs) what Jesus exactly meant in this matter, and 
giving full credit to Shammai, ~1 am yet inclined to believe 
that .Tesus went beyond Shammai, and that he may 
even have deliberately wished to put rvoman on a footing of 
greater equality with man. Rut, here again, the subject is 
so intricate, and the critical and cxegetieal questions involved 
are so puzzling, that it is impossii)]c to deal with it. The 
other doctrine concerns retribution and requital (tit for tat 
and mc.asiire for measure), both as regards God and man. 
So far as man is concerned, Jesus speaks wdth no uncertain 
voice in his strong opposition to any tit for tat ethic. “ Over- 
come evil with good ” is spoken in his spirit. Yet here it 
may not unjustly be said that he follows the best .Tewish 
teaching, both of the O.T. and of the Rabbis ; follows it 
and deepens it by his categorical and unqualified injunctions. 
As regards God, while, on the one hand, ne have “ with 
what measure ye mete ” and “ He shall render unto every 
man according to his deeds,” on the other hand, wc have the 
Labourers in the Vineyard and that passage in Luke xvii. 
7-10, which the A.V. describes as “ How w e are bound to 
God and not He to us.” Nevertheless, immensely as we 
®ay value and admire these passages in Matthew and in 
Luke, one has to admit two things : first, that their meaning 
IS not entirely beyond dispute ; secondly, that the Rabbinic 
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^parallels are here very close and forcible. I wish I had space 
m which to quote them, for they are not well known. Yet 
one may, perhaps, go so far as to say that the doctrine of the 
two parables is more central in the teaching of Jesus than it 
is among the Rabbis. 

There are many doctrines in the Gospels which an ordinary 
Christian commentary would speak of as highly original, 
but which I either cannot admit to be so, or which I could 
only admit to be so with tedious qualifications. Such would 
be the combination of love for God and love of man in 
Mark xii. 30, 31, the denial of the doctrine that suffering 
betokens sin, the positive form of the Golden Rule, a deli- 
berate universalism, and faith. Omitting the first and third 
of these five, I would observe as to the second that the Tower 
of Siloam passage in Luke can only be interpreted to mean 
that Jesus denied the sequence of sin and suffering by making 
the words bear more than they legitimately can. Here, as 
so ofien in New Testament exegesis, the current interpreta- 
tion is a child of desire. In Mark ii. .'i-ll Jesus shows no 
opposition to the old hypothesis. On the other hand, I feel 
convinced that Jesus would have repudiated that definite 
allocation of certain punisiimcnts for certain sins in which 
many of the Rabbis so foolishly indulged ; 1 am sure he 
would have indignantly repudiated the odious passage, which 
is still allowed to disfigure the orthodox Jewish prayer-book, 
about women who die in child-birth and the reasons for their 
death. As to the fourth doctrine, while I would predicate not 
merely nobility and beauty, but also originality, of the 
parable of the Good Samaritan, it is going much too far to 
say that .Jesus deliberately and consciously “ freed the con- 
ception of neighbour from its Jewish limitations.” If he had 
wished to effect such enfranchisement, he had every oppor- 
tunity and temptation to do so in the Sermon on the Mount, 
but no word is there uttered to the effect that neighbour anil 
enemy include the Gentile. If it be true that to a Jew of the 
first century a.d. “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self ” meant only “ Thou shalt love thy fellow Jew and the 
proselyte,” and if it be true that the “ enemy ” of whom Jesus 
was thinking was, or included, the Gentile, why did he not 
say “ I tell you to love all men, whether Jews or Gentiles ; 
I tell you to love all your enemies, whether Gentiles or Jews ” ? 
Such lucidity and definiteness were, ex hypothesi, badly 
needed, but they are entirely wanting. As regards the fifth 
doctrine, faith, the matter is very complicated, and I am 
compelled to leave the question of originality in suspense. 

Even with these limitations, hesitations and reservations, 
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I do not see how it can be illegitimate to credit the teaching « 
of Jesus with a high degree of originality. We have to 
remember, and to bring together into our minds, both the 
general points which I mentioned in the beginning — ^the com- 
paratively homogeneous body of doctrine, all attributed to 
one man, the unity of spirit, the beauty of form, what Jesus 
does not say as well as what he does, the passion and intensity 
of the whole — and then the particular points which I have 
since enumerated. If we combine the general and the par- 
ticular, the total impression of originality seems great. Such 
an impression is no mirage. I would like to illustrate my 
meaning by a short reference to the Beatitudes, especially 
as we find them in Matthew, without considering whether 
they are more or less authentic in Matthew than in Luke. 
The Beatitudes as a whole seem more than each one taken 
separately. There is a certain glow and intensity about 
them which seems new and distinctive. We can find 
Rabbinic parallels to each of them, but as a whole they seem 
original. If I be asked, “ In what does the impression 
left by the Beatitudes in Matthew seem to you peculiar 
and original ? ”, I find it very hard to put that impression 
into words. Perhaps it is a feeling as if all religion were 
concentrated and expressed in a certain condition of soul, 
which manifests itself in gentleness and pity and love and 
the patient endurance of wrong ; in a certain peacefulness, 
which is also capable of utmost heroism and sacrifice, in a 
certain glow and enthusiasm, which produce a peculiar and 
indomitable happiness. Before the ideal of this religion all 
else appears to fade away ; all that is external and institu- 
tional ; all that is civic and political ; all that has to do with 
beauty and knowledge ; all that makes for the careful and 
orderly and gradual removal of evils by intelligent fore- 
thought or wise legislation ; all conceptions of progress. 
All these things arc good and are necessary, and yet the 
Beatitudes seem to teach the one thing needful which is 
more needful than any of them, and which goes both before 
them and after them. The Beatitudes seem to illustrate 
the unqualified absoluteness of the teaching of Jesus on* 
which, as my last point, I would like for a few moments to 
dwell. In doing so I would like to call attention to a remark- 
able book of the younger Kittel — Gerhard Kittel, now 
Professor in Tubingen — ^published in 1926, and called The 
^ohhms ^ of Late Palestinian Judaism and of Earliest 
Christianity {Die Prohleme des paldstinenischen Spdtfuden- 
tums und das Urchristentum). Kittel is, I should imagine, 
a very fairly orthodox Lutheran, and he has learnt a great 
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deal of Rabbinic literature. He tries hard to be fair, and 
if he does not always appreciate the full and true nature 
of Rabbinic religion, one has to remember how especially 
difficult it is just for a Lutheran to do so. That he still 
cannot avoid some sweeping contrasts to the disadvantage 
and detraction of the Rabbis only shows how hard it is to 
get rid of a false methodology. But Kittel points out how, 
in an earlier book, he had tried to show the peculiarity (and 
therefore to him the superiority) of the religion of Jesus in 
certain special teachings and sayings. He has now, however, 
come to the conclusion that he was on a wrong track. If 
you take, he says, each ethical utterance of Jesus separately, 
there is hardly one to which you cannot find a Jewish or 
Rabbinic analogue, or of which you can say that such an 
analogue it would be impossible for unadulterated Judaism 
to have produced. He then goes on to give his own explana- 
tion of wherein the immense greatness and the complete 
originality of the teaching of Jesus consist. I shall not 
attempt to transcribe his explanation, but it lies partly in 
the intensity, the absoluteness, and the unqualifiedness of 
the religious demand — that religious demand which embraces 
the ethical demand and substantiates it. And here, I think, 
at least as regards the distinctiveness of the teaching — lam 
not out to assess comparative merits — he is not far wrong. 
The absoluteness of the demand looks away from, and gives 
no heed to, difficulties and problems of circumstance ; it is 
not relative at all. That the demand is of this kind is, Kittel 
thinks, due to the other element in the high originality of 
Jesus, his sense of .authority, his consciousness of sonship, 
his central and unique position and the conviction thereof, 
as embodying in himself the very actuality and presence of 
the Kingdom of God, what Origen called the avro^aaiXtia. 
And this, too, may be, at least partially, true. Hence, says 
Kittel, the religious demand of .Jesus is not, as it were, 
limited to earth. This world, this aeon, is not its veritable 
sphere. Its true place is the sphere into which the conscious- 
ness of Jesus lifts him up. The demand is eschatological ; 
that is, it is always thinking of the other, the second aeon, 
which was so soon to be revealed. And this, too, may be not 
inaccurate. But if so, and if these characteristics do largely 
ma,ke and mark the originality of Jesus, then the ethical and 
religious demands of the teacher from Nazareth leave a 
place for the ethical and religious demands of the Rabbis. 
For this aeon, too, has its claims, its duties and its problems.; 
this world, too, has its true joys, its true beatitudes, and even 
its true prosperities. The more I study the religious and 
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ethical teaching of the Rabbis and of Jesus, the more I 
realise that the originalities and peculiarities of the one are 
complementary to the originalities and peeuliarities of the 
other. There is a place, e.g., for the absoluteness of “ sell all 
that thou hast ” ; there is also a place for the careful injunc- 
tions of the Rabbis, which consider circumstance and 
occasion, the results of the action upon others as well as its 
fitness or urgency for the soul of the doer. There is a place for 
the unqualified demand of Jesus ; there is a place also for the 
many-detailed delicacies of the Rabbis. There is a place 
for principles ; there is a place also for their applications 
and for laws. He who only knows, cares for and aijprcciates 
the teaching of cither Jesus or of the Rabbis is certainly 
poorer than he who knows, cares for and appreciates both. 

It may even be that the invectives and fierce denuncia- 
tions of Jesus arc tlic Jiumanly necessary counterpart of his 
unqualified urgencies. I sometimes tliink that if Jesus had 
given a little of the gentleness and love which he displayed 
for the tax-collectors and the outcast to his Rabbinic 
antagonists, some of them might have been won over to his 
cause. And, after all, they too were human beings, and they, 
too, from his point of view, were sinners ; they, too, had 
souls to save. I remember that somewhere in the intro- 
duction to his commentary on Ezra iv,, Gunkel, who is, I 
shmdd think, a fairly orthodox Christian, remarks that 
“ pity for sinners who remain sinners to the end is foreign 
to strong, ethical religions, and, therefore, foreign also to 
the Gospel.” Thus it is, I suppose, foreign to Jesus. 
Such religions and their teachers, I suppose, do ethically 
commit llell’s destined to Hell without shrinking or com- 
punction. I conedude, tlierefore, that I must take my 
“ vipers,” my “ children of hell,” my “ accursed ” and my 
“ everlasting fire,” as the Germans would say, “ mit ini 
Kauf.” They are the price which I must pay for the un- 
doubted fact that no one would ever think of accusing the 
hero of the Gospels of flabby sentimentality. His love and 
his demand for love, his love of many human beings and his 
love of God, W'ere the love of the strong man, the hero. The 
hero, humble and self-sacrificing, tender and severe, with a 
convinced consciousness of inspiration and of mission, the 
servant and helper of his brethren, but always also the 
leader and the lord ; it is a fine and original personality. 

C. G. MONTEFIORE. 

London, 



HISTORY AND DOGMA IN JOHN. 

Peofessok B. W. bacon. 

Geography and chronology form the backbone of history, 
and for completeness, definiteness, and even (so far as the 
available data enable us to judge) for reliability, in general 
outline of place and time, the Fourth Gospel surpasses all 
others. 

, Mark has almost nothing of either, and is not bettered 
by Matthew. Luke makes a desperate effort to link the story 
up with contemporary history, and give it something like 
geographical outline ; but with meagre success. With that 
minimum of historical knowledge to be expected of the least 
informed he fixes the crucifixion and resurrection as occurring 
in the sixteenth year of Tiberius (a.d. 29-30), but when he 
dates the nativity “ about thirty years ” earlier (iii. 23) he 
contradicts his own sources as well as every other implica- 
tion of the New Testament. Moreover, the dating betrays 
a suspicious resemblance to Ez. i. 1, a passage regarded by 
Jerome as prophetically foreshadowing the event described. 
Luke himself in i. 5 agrees with Matthew in implying that 
the nativity was at least thirty-four years earlier ; Acts vii. 
80, 87, probably implies that it was forty ; “ the Elders,” 
quoted by Irenaeus in his Hcereses, Bk. II., xxii. 5, declare 
that it was between forty and fifty. Many modem scholars 
feel driven, with Sir W. M. Ramsay, to adopt a date of 
6-8 B.c. Some fall back on Tertullian’s reckoning (based on 
unknown sources) which places the nativity under Sentius 
Saturninus (!), consul in 19-18 b.c., governor of Syria ten 
years later. Two passages in the Fourth Gospel, John ii. 20 
and viii. 57, unless both ancient and modern interjireters 
have misunderstood their bearing, date the nativity in the 
consulship of Sentius Saturninus, coincidently with the 
beginning of Herod’s reconstruction of the temple. “ John ” 
thus makes Jesus complete in the tvao years of his public 
ministry a full Jubilee year of 49 years (7 x 7). For io 
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all cases, of course, the starting point is the “ Taking up ” 
(dvaXytl/ii) in the “ year of the two Gemini,” a.d. 29 accord- 
ing to Roman reckoning, 80 according to Syrian. Astrono- 
mically the only admissible year is a.d. 80. Other disagree- 
ments between Lukan and Johannine chronology are 
discussed in my article under this title in The Expositor for 
March, 1907 (Seventh Series, No. 15, pp. 206-220). 

In respect to geography also Luke makes a poor showing 
in his attempt to improve upon Mark. Fundamentafly 
Synoptic tradition rests upon a twofold division of the 
ministry, Galilean and Judean. This appears as early as 
Peter’s summary before Cornelius (Acts x. 36-42), and con- 
tinues through the whole sequence of Gospels. Luke, how- 
ever, cancels Mark’s period of Exile (vi. 45 — viii. 26), finding 
room instead for a third division by expanding Mark’s 
reference to the journey from Galilee “ into the borders of 
Judaea and beyond Jordan ” (Mark x. 1), into a sort of 
“ travel document ” sufficient to contain the great mass of 
Q material inserted in his so-called “ great interpolation ” 
(Luke ix. 51 — xviii. 12). But the “ journey ” through 
“ Samaria ” (!) is notoriously artificial and without other 
value than as a literary framework for loose and disconnected 
fragments. Comparison with the map shows hopeless 
confusion. 

The division adopted by the fourth evangelist is again 
threefold, but after a totally different plan. Luke had pre- 
fixed to the Galilean ministry two so-called Infancy Chapters 
(i. 5 — ii. 52) for the purpose, it would seem, of placing in 
true perspective by angelic revelation the respective minis- 
tries of John and Jesus. Our fourth evangelist meets the 
same object by prefixing an entire pre-Galilean ministry, 
carried on while “ John was not yet cast into prison ” (iii. 24). 
Jesus and his disciples baptise in Judea (iii. 22), John and 
his disciples baptise first in “ Bethany beyond Jordan ” 
(i. 28 ; X. 40), later in “ iEnon near to Salim ” (iii. 23). This 
pre-Galilean ministry of Jesus is concerned with a baptism 
practised by his disciples rather than himself, but with aii 
effect so great as to provoke the jealousy of John’s disciples. 
In fact the fourth evangelist, speaking later of Jesus’ disciples 
in Judea (vii. 3), seems to imply that the bulk of them, even 
after the close of the Galilean ministry, are in Judea, not in 
Galilee. The pre-Galilean ministry comes to a very definitely 
marked conclusion in iv. 42. John the Baptist, who even in 
Bethany beyond Jordan had dismissed his disciples to Jesus, 
as the Lamb of God alone able to “ take up the bvurden of 
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sins,” alone employing a “ baptism of the Spirit,” dismisses 
even more explicitly those who in ^non near to Salim mani- 
fest jealousy on his account. Nothing can be more self- 
eliminating than the discourse in which John takes his leave 
from the pages of this Gospel, declaring : “ He must increase 
but I must decrease.” The story concludes with a ministry 
of Jesus in Samaria so abundantly fruitful in numbers as to 
call forth the congratulations of Jesus to his disciples in 
words of surprising intensity (iv. 35-38), and so deep in effect 
as to lead to a confession on the Samaritans’ part exceeding 
anything to be found elsewhere in the Gospel (iv. 39-42). 
Samaria at least receives far greater consideration than in 
Luke. 

K. Kundsin, in his Topologische Ueberlieferungsstoffe im 
Johannesevangelium (1925), has taught us to find the motive 
for these geographical data anent the Baptist’s earlier and 
later ministry not so much in any antiquarian interest in 
the Baptist himself as in present contacts with the discijiles 
of the Baptist, who in the evangelist’s day were chiclly to be 
found in the two localities mentioned. If so, “ Bethany 
beyond Jordan ” must be regarded as prineii)al seat of those 
“ Mazbotheans ” or “ Baptisers ” who displayed greater 
affinity with Essenism, and were principally located in Trans- 
jordan in the time of their leader hllxai (a.d. 101). “ Ailnou 
near to Salim,” on the other hand, is now clearly identified 
by archa3ological research as Ainun, six miles from Salim, 
near the ancient Shechem, by the perennial watercourse of 
the Wady Farah. This will have been the scat of the more 
Hellenistic type of “ disciples of John.” For our heresio- 
logues thus connect both Simon of Gitta and his predecessor 
Dositheus with the Baptist. According to the Clementine 
Homilies (c. 200) both were diseijiles of .John. Simon’s more 
celebrated successor, Menander of Capparatea (Samaria), 
carried the rite of baptism (interpreted after his Gnostic 
system), northward to Antioch. 

However this may be, and whatever the motive for the 
change of outline, there can be no question of the remarkable 
departure of the Fourth Gospel from Synoptic tradition in 
prefixing to the known story of Jesus’ public work a new, 
unknown, pre-Galilean, or Samaritan ministry, which in 
apologetic value corresponds to the prefixed Infancy chapters 
of Luke. It effects adjustment between Christians and “ dis- 
ciples of John.” Interrupted only by the journey to Jeru- 
salem of ii. 12 — ^iii. 21, this continuation of “ the Witness of 
John ” (i. 19 ff.) in a parallel ministry of Jesus and John in 
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Judea and Samaria (iii. 22 — ^iv. 42) forms a new division to 
the old outline. Is it history or fable ? 

There are considerations to be urged in its favour. The 
opening of Petrine story in Mark is too abrupt. Men cannot 
have left their livelihood thus to follow an utter stranger. 
Synoptic tradition also has reference to unexplained disciples 
in Samaria and Judea. It places in Jesus’ mouth references 
to other visits than the recorded Passover journey to Jeru- 
salem. Its concentration of his whole ministry on a single 
year will hardly suffice for the lasting effect of his teaching ; 
it seems more like a result of adjustment to the cycle of 
catcchetic teaching. Moreover, the Markan record itself 
betrays the passage of the seasons. A harvest season is near 
when the twelve make their way through the ripe grain 
(Mark ii. 2.‘i) ; another is just past, or just to eome, when 
Jesus giv'cs his parting banquet to Galilean followers sitting 
on the “ green ” grass in Mark vi. 39. 

Thus the familiar arguments of the harmonisers. They 
have long since been rt'jectcd as insufficient ; yet not wholly 
silenced. And behind them is the plain, undeniable fact that 
the fourth evangelist at least thinks he is giving historical 
data. The attem])t to find symbolic meanings for names and 
dates like these has long since broken down. To allegorise 
“ Bethany beyond Jordan,” or “ Cana,” or “ Nathaniel,” or 
“ iEnon near to Salim ” awakens only ridicule. Our fourth 
evangelist certainly believes in his strange new tradition. He 
thinks there was a Nathaniel of Cana. He holds that there 
really was a “ disciple whom Jesus loved,” and that the 
outline which he sketches in such bold conflict with the 
traditional story of Peter, rests upon tha^ mysterious disci- 
ple’s testimony — yes, even his written testimony. 

The fourth evangelist — or, as we might better say, his 
guarantor in xxi. 24 f. — may be in error. Doubtless he is,, if 
We insist on pressing his sweeping claims to the last drop of 
possible apologetic meaning. But the words of xxi. 24 f. are 
manifestly not meant to be so pressed. True, the Appendix 
is no part of the Gospel as originally composed. But for any 
inquiry into its origij), the Appendix must be our guide ; for 
its author at least stood nearer than we and furnishes our 
only line of approach to the truth. This guarantor is in 
earnest. He expects to be believed when he says, however 
enigmatically : 

“ This ‘ Beloved disciple,’ this John, son of Zebedee, 
left traditions when he died. We of the JEphesian Church 
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are not repeating mere old wives’ fables when we tell of 
such things as a pre-Galilean ministry, before John was 
put in prison. We know it to have been a fact, because 
we have these traditions on the assurance — ^yes, the 
written assurance — of a primitive witness.” 

Exaggeration is indeed stamped on the very face of John 
xxi. 25 . The verse obviously imitates xx. 30 f., the true 
ending of the book. But there is no deliberate falsehood in 
it. And at least the basis of time and place, the backbone 
of history, is clear, complete and positive in the Fourth 
Gospel as in no other. Typical is “ John’s ” pre-Galilean 
ministry, the outstanding contradiction of Synoptic story, 
which harmonists like Irenajus found so hard to reconcile 
that they at last gave up the attempt, abandoning the long- 
established idea of the one-year ministry. But the pre- 
Galilean ministry does not stand alone. There is the sojourn 
in the “ city called Ephraim ” (again in Samaria) before the 
end ; and there is the hopeless contradiction of Synoptic 
tradition as respects the day of the Preparation of Passover 
on which Jesus died. Thus Johannine chronology is at least 
bold, and sincere, and independent. The evangelist at least 
thinks he is speaking on good authority. But the very fact 
that he aims to correct his predecessors ; and that he does so 
not baldly but cautiously, subtly, tacitly ; shows that his 
tradition is not early. He shows the same caution in claiming 
the son of Zebedee as his authority. An earlier Ephesian 
book which had boldly announced “ I, John, am he that 
heard and saw these things,” had met furious contradiction. 
Our evangelist’s guarantor veils his informant behind an 
ambiguity, leaving the reader responsible for unsafe infer- 
enees. This goes equally to show that the claimed authority 
is remote. The tradition of the red and white martyrdom, 
the twofold commission and promise of Jesus interpreted in 
different senses (xxi. 15 - 23 ) was already ancient when the 
Appendix was attached to a Gospel made up of “ things new 
and old.” But is the pre-Galilean ministry a pure figment of 
anti-Gnostic apologetic ? If so. Gnostic opponents were 
merciful. 

II. 

. The basic outline of place and time in the Fourth Gospel, 
the clement most cons{>icuous to ancient objectors to its 
admission to equal standing Avith Petrine story, offers a bold, 
definite, independent, intentional correction of tradition 
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which since Mark appeared had become almost axiomatic. 
But the fourth evangelist had something to say which to 
him was more important than history. He had to introduce 
interpretative Dogma, and he chooses for the purpose the 
vehicle of dialogue, consecrated since Plato’s day for just 
such use, a vehicle destined to serve a like end for Justin, for 
the writer of the Clementina, for dozens of later Christian 
apologists. “ John’s ” theme is the Incarnation of the 
divine Logos ; he uses the inevitable “ I am ” style. If, 
then, Jesus comes to announce himself as the Christ, the 
supreme Messenger (’Attoo-toXos) to Israel, the ultimate 
“ Redeemer of the world,” his announcement could hardly 
be supposed to take place elsewhere than at Jerusalem, fatal 
goal of all the prophets. His denunciatory dialogues with 
“ the Jews ” must, at least for the most part, be placed there. 
Only that reported by the Synoptists as in Capernaum could 
not be removed. So far as the other great “ I am ” discourses 
are concerned, another scheme of things better adapted to 
“ John’s ” dogmatic purpose must supervene. 

We have no difficulty in determining its nature. Five 
great discourses, each prefaced by its appropriate “ sign,” 
are as distinctively characteristic of “ John ” as the five 
discourses of “ Matthew,” similarly prefaced each with its 
group of “ .signs ” in our First Gospel, John’s subdivisions 
consist of successive visits to Jerusalem at each of the five 
great feasts of the two-year period covered by the ministry. 
Only that Passover which Synoptic tradition had unalterably 
connected with the Farewell to Galilee remains in its fixed 
place. The other feasts arc interjected (with a sovereign 
disregard for context or historic probability) in the setting 
required by the scheme : Passover at Jerusalem (ii. 12 — 
iii. 21) ; Pentecost (the name cancelled to avoid obvious 
conflict with vi. 3, but the subject adapted to this feast of the 
Giving of the Law), again at Jerusalem (Chapter V.) ; 
Passover (Unleavened Bread) with discourse on Bread from 
Heaven (Chapter VI.) ; Tabernacles (celebrated by illumina- 
tions) with discourse on the Light of the World (vii. 1 — x. 21) ; 
Dedication (Feast of Resurrection, or Lives Given for the 
Nation) with discourse on The Resurrection and the Life 
(x. 23 — ^xi. 53). The last great Jewish feast is not celebrated 
by Jesus in Jerusalem according to the fourth Gospel. He 
celebrates the final Passover “ new ” in the Jubilee year of 
release at the messianic banquet of the Heavenly Jerusalem. 

The five festal dialogues, or discourses of the fourth 
Gospel make hardly a pretence otherwise of being adjusted to 
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iite historical framework. As little do they pretend to report 
abtud.1 logia, or sayings of Jesus. The evangelist speaks 
ahnPst defiantly in his own style and from his own contem- 
\popary standpoint. Jesus is made to say, “ We speak that 
we do know,” “ I sent you to reap ” just as if the intention 
were to make it plain that this is not history, but dogma. 
The evangelist frankly sets forth his own religious conviction 
and that of his fellow-churchmen. This produces an extra- 
ordinary disjointing of the story — and the compiler is little 
concerned. He expects the reader to sec that he is writing 
after the manner of contemporary dialogue. He is not 
prepared to meet the matter-of-fact Western mind intolerant 
of midrashic poetry, the historico-critical mind which asks 
only. Did Jesus say those words, or did he not ? Was he at 
this time in just this place ? 

History and dogma. It is the vain attempt to blend 
these diverse elements which makes havoc of the Fourth 
Gospel conceived as a continuous story. I'he attempt was 
not new. It was part of the problem of the first writers of 
gospels, and continues so down to the period of the con- 
structors of Lives of Christ from equal parts of Synoptic 
narrative and Johannine theology. Matthew and Luke- 
attempted it (each in his own way, but witii equally dis- 
appointing rcsixlts), by seeking to blend “ Q ” material with 
Mark. John makes a similar attempt, with still less of 
success from the standpoint of the historical critic ; because 
by his time the narrative had bccotnc more complicated and 
unreliable, and the dogma more theosophieally developed. 
History, or what now passes for history in the sifted mass of 
report (John xx. 30 — xxi. 25), and dogma, of the Hellenistic, 
anti-Gnostic type — these are the two sti’ands of our late 
Fourth Gospel. Each will prove invaluable as a check on its 
own side of the development, studied separately. In com- 
bination they produce a bewildering labyrinth of conflicts 
and contradictions. 

The Prologue (.John i. 1-18) shows the same extraordinary 
blend as the rest of the Gospel, though in diffei’ent proportion. 
Nothing can be more sublime than the Wisdom hymn of 
verses 1-5, 9-13 and 14, 16-18, its three strophes depicting 
the eternal Logos as (1) Creative, (2) Revealing, (3) Redemp- 
tive. The Stoic Logos doctrine might use the terms eVStd^ero?, 
irpotjiopiKo^, iv(TapK6<s. Nothing could furnish a better 
key to the Dogma of the writing. The inserted references to 
John the Baptist in verses 6-8 and 15 (to which wc should 
probably add the mistakenly explanatory gloss “ even to 
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them that believe on his name' ” in verse 12) fit this conte^i: 
“ as the fist the eye.” Verses 6'f. and 15 are indispensable to 
the story of John’s baptism in 19 ff., and the story itself, 
however mingled with Synoptic elements and late tradition, 
might prove to contain important historical checks on the, 
meagre and distorted report of Mark. But standing where 
they do verses 6 f. and 15 are intolerable. Attached to the 
first strophe of the Wisdom hymn verse 6 f. sends John the 
Baptist “ drifting into eternity.” Verse 15 breaks in between 
14 and 16 to destroy the conneetion between “ full of grace 
and truth,” and its continuation : “ For of his fulness we all 
received, one charisma supplementing another.” 

The interruptions of the Prologue are no worse than those 
which result from the interweaving of the Signs and Dis- 
courses of the succeeding story. After Jesus’ disciples have 
been won from .John in Bethany beyond Jordan and securely 
attached to his person by the Miracle at Cana (i. 19 — ii. 11), 
the story of “ the Witness of .John ” continues with perfect 
logical sequence in iii. 22 — iv. 45. Jesus and his disciples 
“ came into the land of Judica ; and there he tarried with 
them and baptised. And John also was baptising in ASenon 
near to Salim, because there was much water there.” This 
gave rise to jealousies which John rebuked, again declaring it 
his mission oidy to make Jesus known and then withdraw 
(iii. 22-30). Jesus on his part, hearing of the controversy, 
withdrew from Judea, seeking the obscurity of Galilee ; but 
on the road came into unsouglit prominence in Samaria, thus 
in effect displacing the work of John’s disciples (iv. 1-45). 
This new explanation of the early relations of Jesus and John, 
supplanting the Synoptic account of how- “ after John was 
cast into prison ” Jesus began his work in Galilee, forms a 
perfectly logical sequel to The Witness of John beyond Jordan 
(i. 19-34), and Winning of the Disciples (i. 35 — ii. 11). The 
only incongruous clement is a supplement in iii. 31-36 to the 
self-renouncing discourse of the Baptist (iii. 27-30). The 
supplement is obviously editorial, a brief paragraph which 
combines the themes of the Nicodemus dialogue (iii. 5-21) 
with the utterance of John. 

What then shall we say to the Sign of the Purging of the 
Temple and Dialogue with Nicodemus (ii. 12 — ^iii. 21) which 
intervene upon this sequence like snow in August ? The 
Synoptic account of Jesus’ journey at Passover from Caper- 
naum to Jerusalem is attached willy-nilly in ii. 12 to the 
Miracle at Cana and followed by a Dialogue with a “ teacher 
of the Jews ” briefly expounding the theology of the Epistle 
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to the Romans in place of Matthew’s Sermon on the Mount 
(ii. 18 — iii. 21). Nicodemus unexpectedly disappears, and 
we are back at the point where “ Jesus and his disciples 
came— from Cana of Galilee — ^into the land of Judea,” etc. 
It is hardly necessary to point out that the condition of things 
represented in the support of multitudes in Jerusalem won 
by “ the signs which Jesus did ” against a hostile hierocracy, 
a hostility which compels Nicodemus to come by night, is not 
that of the beginnings of Jesus’ success told in the following 
context (iv. 54). It is true that iv. 45 again adverts to the 
signs and wonders done at the feast in Jerusalem. But this 
verse also, patently in conflict with its context, is editorial. 
The Sign and Discourse of ii. 12 — ^iii. 21 are both far in 
advance of the historical situation. 

The same incongruity reappears at the next interjected 
festival journey with its Sign and Discourse. Jesus has just 
begun his work in Galilee with a “ second sign,” the “ Q ” 
story of the healing of the Centurion’s Son. We expect its 
effects to be related next — as they actually are in vi. 1 if., 
not in V. 1 ff. No ; in v. 1 ff. occurs the inevitable “ feast of 
the Jews.” Once more ‘‘ Jesus went up to Jerusalem.” The 
“ sign ” is the Making the Lame to Walk of Mark ii. 1-12, 
while the controversial dialogue is that of the same Markan 
context demonstrating Jesus’ Authority as Son of Man and 
Superiority to the Sabbath. A recent article in the Hibbkrt 
Journal for October, 1926 (Vol. XXV., 1) has shown the 
“ Sources and Method ” of the evangelist in this composition. 
However, he did not himself construct it for the place ; for 
part of it has spilled over, as critics long ago recognised, and 
appears as verses 15-24 of Chapter VII. When we resume 
the thread of the narrative at vi. 1 ff. the same carelessness of 
geography appears as before. Jesus “ went away (from 
Jerusalem !) to the other side of the Sea of Galilee,” just as in 
iii. 22 he went (from Jerusalem !) “ into the land of Judea.” 

Again we are on the track of history. Chapter VI. relates 
the close of the Galilean ministry with such reminiscences of 
Synoptic story as were exhibited previously in the Call of 
the First Disciples (i. 35-51 ; cf. Mark i. 16-20 ; viii. 29-33 ; 
ix. 1 and parallels). This is Passover, or the Feast of Un- 
leavened Bread ; the sign is the Feeding of the Multitude and 
the discourse is on the Bread of Heaven. But Jesus this 
time does not “ go up to Jerusalem ” because Synoptic 
tradition had already located sign and theme alike near 
Capernaum. In this case we escape, therefore, the usual 
geographical dislocation. 
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We do not, however, escape the confusion. Synoptic 
story tells at this point of a withdrawal of Jesus from Galilee 
occasioned by threats against his life (Mark vi. 14-16 ; Luke 
xiii. 31 ff.). He secretly returns to Capernavun from the 
tetrarchy of Philip whither he had fled, gathers the twelve 
about him and takes the road to Jerusalem, the Via Crucis 
(Mark ix. 30 — ^x. 1). For John’s Gospel this has to be 
readjusted, because Galilee is friendly (iv, 45), the enemy 
is in Jerusalem (v. 16-18). Consequently vii. 1 has to be 
introduced, regardless of the fact that Jesus is in Galilee 
according to the context, and just about to leave it for Judea. 
As a source of confusion the editorial comment of vii. 1 makes 
a good mate to that of iv. 45. Jesus’ brethren do not deserve 
the imputation it puts upon their counsel in verses 3-5. 

The third journey to Jerusalem, at the fourth festival, 
now coincides with the Via Crucis of the Synoptists. The 
secr(;cy, and the questions raised concerning safety mark it 
as the same ; although now to fit the Johannine scheme of 
the five feasts it is not a Passover, but Tabernacles ! In this 
Gospel room is thus found for an additional ministry prefixed 
to the Judean, just as a Samaritan ministry was prefixed to 
the Galilean of the Synoptists. No less than two festal 
journeys, each with its sign and its dialogue, intervene before 
the final Passover ! Can this have a historical basis ? Did 
Jesus spend three months before the end in Bethany beyond 
Jordan and in a Samaritan city called Ephraim (x, 40 ; 
xi. 54) ? At least John is comparatively definite as to time 
and place, whereas Synoptic tradition is vague on both 
points. On the other hand Mark’s Exile Journey (Mark vi. 53 
— viii. 26) is certainly not historical. Is our fourth evangelist 
making his scheme of festival journeys take the place of in- 
formatioii, or has he remnants of real tradition ? At least 
he thinks ho has good autliority, or he would hardly venture 
on such bold innovations. Late as his representations are 
and dominated by a dogmatic purpose and an artificial 
scheme, we have not such a superabundance of information 
on what happened after Jesus left Galilee, and before he and 
his disciples took the road to Jerusalem with the Passover 
pilgrims, that we can afford to disregard John’s assertions. 

. Tabernacles, a Feast of Lights, has (like the other feasts 
m John) its appropriate sign and discourse. Jesus restores 
sight to the blind, as in the Synoptic story connected in Q 
with the denunciation of spiritual blindness (Mark viii. 22-26, 
; cf. Matt. xii. 22 f. ; 38 f. = Luke xi. 14, 29-36). He 
uses the occasion for a long discourse, employing the same 
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Synoptic theme, even including the touch concerning unfor- 
givable sin (ix. 40 f.), while the Jews insist that he is possessed 
of a devil (x. 20 f. ; cf. Matt. xii. 25 = Liike xi. 14 ff., 29-36). 
Only in John the story is dislocated by adaptation to the 
scene of Jerusalem at Tabernacles. The addition in vii. 37- 
44 relating to the rite of water-pouring “ on the last day, the 
great day of the feast ” falls completely out of the pic We. 
Not only has it a wholly different subject from the main 
theme, the Light of the World, but it flagrantly interrupts 
the context, destroying the continuity of the narrative. In 
vii. 32 the ehief priests and Pharisees had “ sent oflBcers to 
take him.” The result of introducing vii. 37-44 is that the 
officers wait until after the end of the feast before reporting I 
Still worse is the effect on viii. 12 — ix. 41. All this long dis- 
course beginning, “ Again Jesus spake unto them saying I 
am the Light of the World,” together with the healing of the 
blind man and the controversy which ensues, must be placed 
in the brief time remaining after the closing ceremony “ oh 
the last day of the feast ! ” The supplement is another proof 
that our evangelist did not compose his discourse sections, 
but found them ready made, and fitted them in — with 
amputations or supplements. 

Editorial supplementation occurs at the close. In x. 1-18 
it has twisted into an almost hopeless tangle a “ parable ” of 
the Door of the Sheep (hardly an original part of the dis- 
course on Spiritual Blindness) and a Parable of the Good 
Shepherd who lays down his life for the Sheep. The latter 
should certainly be connected with the next festival discourse, 
the Feast of Dedication, whose theme was Resurrection of 
Martyrs. I have shown this in my article in the Hibbert 
Journal for January, 1917 (Vol. XV., 2). So intolerable 
is the confusion in x. 7 that the Sahidic version actually 
changes “ door ” to “ shepherd.” But violence like this only 
evidences, it does not undo the mischief. 

The series of festival signs and discourses naturally 
culminates with the fifth, and last. Dedication. Jesus returns 
from Bethany beyond Jordan to Bethany on the Mount of 
Olives at the summons of friendship to raise from the dead 
Lazarus, brother of Mary and Martha. The personal names 
are those of Lukan tradition, and the whole dogmatic section 
has every characteristic of the kind of fiction typical of 
Jewish midrash, including the interspersed features of 
Synoptic story and the doctrinal expository dialogue. The 
exaggeration of the instance of “ the dead are raised up,” 
overtopping even Luke’s story of the Widow of Nain and her 
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Son, is no greater than that which stretches the Paralj^ic 
made to Walk of v. 1 ff. beyond Mark ii. 1-12, or the Blind 
made to See of ix. 1 ff. beyond Mark viii. 22-26. No church 
teacher of a.d. 100, surrounded by the mass of legend 
referred to in xx. 30 f., could be expected to exercise any 
more critical sifting for dogmatic instruction (technically 
haggada) than is here exhibited. 

It is otherwise with the narrative framework. No doc- 
trinal interest whatever was served by this evangelist’s 
departure from the received Synoptic tradition of a fairly 
direct journey from Capernaum to Jerusalem down the 
Jordan Valley. The scheme of festival journeys to Jerusalem 
may be a mere literary device ; but again the question must 
be raised. Are we so sure of the Synoptic outline of time and 
place as to be able to assume that the Hellenistic evangelist 
had no grounds beyond the convenience of this literary form 
for this radical depart\ire '? Once again, his champions, who 
defend his reliability in the Appendix (xxi. 24 f.), are con- 
vinced that “ his witness is true.” They probably have prin- 
cipally in mind the statements as to time and place which 
are actually made a ground of objection in later controversy 
because of their contradiction of the already canonised 
Synoptic narrative outline. The dogmatic sections are less 
likely to have given offence. These nameless champions of 
the defunct evangelist identify the “ disciple whom Jesus 
loved ” with John the son of Zebedcc, though with a purposed 
ambiguity which suggests reluctance to be held strictly to 
account for it. They probably do not mean by the expres- 
sion “ testified these things and wrote these things ” anything 
more than “ transmitted this tradition (partly) in written 
forrn.” Modern critics may feel obliged to take at its 
minimum of implication this ardent apologetic, but of its 
sincerity there should be no doubt. Neither should there be 
any undervaluation of this early narrative tradition, this 
scheme of festival journeys, in comparison with Synoptic 
History. It has been made the vehicle for Dogma expressed 
with the poetic freedom of contemporary method, the mid- 
rmh, whose rule is, in Pauline phrase, “ All things for 
edification.” But even an artificial scheme of time and place 
®ay be framed on sound tradition at the core. 

B. W. BACON. 

Yals Univebsity. 
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Great interest is being taken in the problem — or rather the 
series of problem.s — of the Gospel of St John. I use that 
term because there is hardly a single aspect of the subject on 
which general agreement has been arrived at. At the same 
time, so much has been gained by recent investigation that a 
fair amount of certainty is reasonable in regard to some of 
the more important points of controversy. There will no 
doubt continue to be a fringe of extremists on either flank, 
but in most oases their arguments show the presence of 
prejudice or a strange lack of literary instinct. Instances of 
each of these factors will occur as we proceed ; but it is only 
fair to say that, on the whole, the criticism which is being 
directed upon the Gospel is inspired by the honest desire to 
reach the truth. 

The special character of the Gospel itself is a primary 
cause of the different views which are formed of its contents. 
A view of the universe which excludes the action of the 
“ supernatural ” from the domain of a narrative that pro- 
fesses to be historical will be tempted to ride rough-shod 
over many an incident and expression which bears all the 
marks of authentic history. To this cause is to be attributed 
an unfortunate animus which seems to inspire a certain 
section of critical opinion and to warp its judgment. Nor 
must the effect of a fixed theological standpoint be minimized. 
There is no doubt that the Fourth Gospel presents a formid- 
able obstacle to a Christology which is content with anything 
short of the full Catholic belief.* 

^ A paper read before the Beckenham and Bromley Clerical Society. 

® “ The Gospel of John throws insurmountable obstacles in the way of 
describing a purely human life of Jesus.” F. Loofs, What is the Truth 
about Jesus Christ f p. 98. 
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All these various considerations have to be reckoned with 
when we come to deal with the effect of recent criticism upon 
the interpretation of the Gospel. 

Our necessarily brief inquiry falls into three divisions : 
I. Authorship and date ; in other words, the formation of 
the Gospel. II. The historical value of its narrative. 
III. The authenticity of our Lord’s discourses as therein 
reported. 

I. 

It is common knowledge that on the first of these ques- 
tions considerable movement of opinion has occurred during 
the last twenty years. Many people had been content to 
abide by the conviction so strongly held by the Cambridge 
triumvirate — Lightfoot, Westcott and Ilort — that the author 
was the younger son of Zcbedee, “ the disciple w'hom Jesus 
loved,” the Apostle John. Nor has anything of the nature 
of a fresh discovery of relevant data appeared since the time 
of those great scholars to upset the deliberate conclusions 
which they had formed. Of literary analogies and of psycho- 
logical probabilities for or against their decision there has 
been abundance, but nothing to make it untenable. Thi^ 
is a fact to be carefully borne in mind. Nor, in this connec- 
tion, should the name of the veteran Th. Zahn, of Erlangen, 
be omitted, a scholar whose range of New Testament learning 
is unequalled in the present day. But, apart from the 
authority of these great names, a more significant fact is that 
their arguments for the traditional authorship have never 
been successfully met. New theories have been started, but 
the arguments have been unaffected. 

Most people w'ould admit that the question of authorship 
is secondary. It is the Gospel itself, not the hand that wrote 
it, which mainly concerns us. Yet in estimating the 
historical value of a book, and of a book so vital as this, 
authorship and date become deeply significant ; while not a 
few would feel that the reasons to be alleged against the 
almost universal opinion of the early Church must be cogent 
indeed if they are allowed to prevail. In all fairness the 
burden of proof lies upon those who reject the Apostolic 
authorship, not upon its defenders. 

Before the close of the second century the Gospel, which 
had long been classed with the other three as documents of 
paramount authority in the Church,^ was assigned in every 

Vide The Fourth Evangeliat (Murray), 1925, pp. 48 f., by the present 
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quarter of Christendom to the younger son of Zebedee.* 
Now for a remarkable piece of criticism : “ Until the time of 
Origen, or thereabouts, we are ignorant of Christian opinion 
about the authorship of the Fourth Gospel by the son of 
Zebedee.” ® Is it reasonable to imagine that the opinion 
universally held in the last quarter of the second century — 
and therefore long before Origen began his great commentary 
on the Gospel ® — came up like a mushroom in the night, with 
no connection with preceding thought and with no knowledge 
of the unbroken chain of tradition in the Churches of Asia 
that linked Irenajus through Polycarp with the Apostle 
himself ? 

In this, as in so many literary questions, authorship and 
date are very closely connected. You have only, like 
F. Baur, to move the date of the book lower down the second 
century to make the Apostolic authorship impossible. It is, 
of course, generally held that the thing eminot be done. 
The Gospel was written about the turn of the centuries 
(a.d. 95-110 ^). Yet in a review by Professor Margolioulh. on 
the strength of a supposed indebtetlncss of the writer of Uk; 
Gospel to the second century version of the LXX. (r. 150) by 
Theodotion, the Professor asserts Unit the Gosp<*l ‘‘ could 
not be earlier than that date.” •'* In reply to the linguistic 
argument it may suffuic to quote Dr (diaries, Avho says: 
“ The author of the Fourth Gospel never agrees exclusively 


^ The John to v'hom it was assigned by Apolliiiaris of lIiriM])()lis (c. 
170), Theophilus of Antioch (c, 180), Irciucns (r. 180 185), the Mnratorijin 
Canon (c. 170) and Clement of Ah*xandria (r. 100 ‘JOO), wns llu* AposHr. 
Eusebius, writing ratluT more than one Imndrcd ytar.s later, with full know- 
ledge of primitive thought aud of books that have not survivi'd to our 1 iiip'. 
is in full agreement with those I have named as to the idenlily of I he Kvnn* 
gelist and the Apostle, Jhit there is an earlier write r wlio mnde’ mueh use* 
of the Fourth (iospcl, and whoso reference to its auiliorship is not to he 
mistaken. Justin Martyr, writing c. a.d. 155, speaks of the (losjd ls as 
dTTOfivrjfiovev^aray “ mernejirs, written by the Apostles ami tho.se who 
followed them ” (Dial. c. Tryph., p. 190n) — an ex]iression (“the Ape»f.lles ”) 
which could only refer to tlic First and tJie Fourlh (iospeis. .lust in is ilnis 
a direct witness to the belief in his day in the Aposb*lic (.fe)hannint ) 
authorship of our Gospel. Vide below, p. 128, 7 /. 2 ; t/. J. JI. Ih'rnarel, 
The Gospel of St John, i., p. xlvi. : “There is no lioubt as to the belief of 
the second e.cntury . . . that John the Apostle was the author of tlie 
Fourth Gospel, at any rate that his Apostolic witness was b(‘liind it.” 

* Professor A. E. Brooke in Journ. ofTheol. Studies^ 1926, p. 298, aial 
in Theology, March, 1926. 

* Origen only began his Commentary on St John c. a.d. 220, on his 
return from Caesarea to Alexandria, 

^ C. F. Burney thinks it may have been as early as a.d. 80. 

* In The Church of England Newspaper, July 28, 1926. 
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with the version of Theodotion . . . and only a few times 
literally wdth the LXX.” ^ And he adds : “ We must assume 
, . . that side by side with the LXX. . . . there existed a 
rival Greek version in pre-Christian times.” * In view of 
the eminence of Dr Margoliouth as an Orientalist, I want to 
lay stress on the great divergence of his opinion from that of 
the most recent and authoritative scholarship. Harnack had 
long ago said that the Gospel “ could not have been written 
later than a.d. 110.” F. Torm, the Danish theologian, in 
1923, says that its composition can in no case be set later 
than the earliest years of the second century ; while Dr 
Streeter writes : “ It cannot be later than a.d. 100 and may 
quite possibly be as early as 90.” * This view may, I think, 
be now regarded as one of “ the assured results of recent 
criticism.” 

But if within a few years we can be certain of the date, 
what, in face of the present movements of thought, are we to 
say about the person of the writer ? The plea that, on the 
strength of two late (fifth and ninth centuries) references to 
a work of Papias, Bishop of Hicrapolis about a.d. 100-130, 
fragments of which have been |)rescrved by Eusebius, the 
Apostle John, like his brother James, suffered martyrdom 
before a.d. 70 at the hands of the Jew's, although thought by 
some to be supported by a Syriac Church calendar of the 
fifth century,"* is disproved by two considerations which 
cannot be gainsaid : (1) St John lived till the time of Trajan.® 

^ The Bevclation of St John, i., p. Ixvii., h. 2. 

* Jb, So Siilnion, Introduction to the Neiv Testament, p. 587 ; Swete, 
“Iiifroductioii t.o the LXX.,” p. 48. 

® “The Four Gospels,” p, 17. F. Loofs iigrccs with Harnack. Zahn 
thinks it was written and circulated before a.d. 100. Vide The Rise of the 
Christian Rrdigion, p. 28, n, 1. “ The Epistles of St Ignatius (martyred not 
later than a.d. 117) (c. 110) arc full of Johanninc theology ” (Burney). The 
Go.spel and the Epistles were already written. “Oral influence does not 
account for tlie parallBlisnis.” “ The date has been forced back to the 
end of the first century or the opening years of the second” (Vincent 
Taylor in the Hibbeht Journal, 1927, p. 720). The fact that the Gospel 
was not only written and published, but had attained canonical status, by 
A.D. 175 is proved by the existence at that date of a coniincntary upon 
It, which was the work of Hcraclcon, a Gnostic of the school of Valentinus, 
and was used by Origen in his own commentary {vide Orig., cd. Bened., 
vol. iv., p. 66, and elsewhere). Earlier still Basileides, the Alexandrian 
Gnostic (c. A.D. 125-140), is said by Hippolytus {Ref at H cures, vii, 22) to 
h^ave quoted John i. 9. As Harnack says, Irciucus found the Fourfold 
Gospels in Asia by c. a.d. 155 {Chronologie, i., p. 682). 

* But see J. H. Bernard in the Irish Church Quarterly for January, 1908. 

® Iren., Adv. Hcer. ii. 22, 5 ; iii. 3, 4 {i.e., a.d. 98). Vide C. Harris in 

^ New Commentary, III., p. 274 a. 
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The Appendix (chap, xxi.) of the Gospel implies the long life 
of the ‘‘ beloved disciple,” whom it identifies with the 
Evangelist. (2) It is unbelievable that the Church, at a time 
when martyrdom was lield in highest honour, should rob the 
martyr of his crown, as it must have done if the story of 
martyrdom w^ere changed into the rc'cord of a peaceful old 
age at Kpliesus. Moieover, too little heed has been given 
to tlie fact that Justin Martyr, wdio was living at Ephesus in 
A. I). E3.3, dircelly assigns tlie Apocalypse to St John and 
thei cby is a guarantee for ti)e ])reseuee of the Apostle in the 
province of Asia, w hile his works contain frecpunit references 
to the Gospel, which admittedly was composed there. ^ Nor 
should it be forgotten that, so far as w^e know, in all tin 
struggh^s of the Clmreh of the second century with Doc'clic 
and other forms of Gnostic luTcsy, tlu* Johannim' authorsliip 
w^as not dis[)uted.- It was knowj^ lo friend and foe alike [o 
w’hom the (iosped was du(‘. 

But something must be said about llu* ps\ (diologieal 
objections which an* being urged against the tradition;}! 
authorshif). Bsy(‘hol(.>gy, it must lx* renuanbe red. has not 
attained, nor is it likely to attain, the stains oi‘ an (‘xact 
science. It deals with probabilities, not wdth certainties. 
Its subject-matter is the wa)rking of the human mind. Bnl 
minds differ. No Iw'o are alike. Who can say how such a 
pc'ison will net in such and such circannstanca s ? Whcii, 
tlu'refonx we are told that the Fourth Gosj)el could not hav( 
been written by one w ho styled himself ‘‘ the lov(‘d disciph /' 
or that it is far above the capacity of a Galilean lisiierinsir 
or that one of the social position of the son of Zebedc(‘ w:i> 
(piite unlikely to have had acc(‘ss to the palace^ of the Ibgis 
Priest, we are ask(‘d to surrender delinite historical data at 
the l)idding of mere suj)position and hy})oth(‘ti(*al liktdia^od. 
To all this kind of argument it has been a])lly re])lied : \s 
soon as the improbables and impossibles are examine i hv 
some one (dse they have a w^ay of passing into the possihl* 
and the probable.” 

A famous fragment of Papias, Bishop of Ui<'rapoli.s. is 

1 1 will not dispute* tlic fact that Justin hold the Fourth Ciosp(‘I to l>o 

Apostolic and Johatiiiinc ; his Icsliinony as tf) the assignment ol tli»* 
Aj)ocalypsc to .John the A])ostlc apjxars {o me to he (*quaily valid for th‘‘ 
(;()s]K*l ” (IL irnaek, J). Clironulu^Wy i., p. <j7 t). 

“ JOxeept hy the absurd aseripLion of the Gospel to Ccrinthus hv an 
aiiti'Montanisl sect called hy Fpiplianius {Adv, Hair, li. S) tlu* “ Alogi 

'' Kupns. Times, August, 11U5, p. 482. Vide The Rise of the Ckristai'^ 
Reunion (Macmillan), t)y the present writer, p. 27. 
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it vvilh a John the Elder ” other than the 
iiave written the Gospel.^ But it has 
:a r; *that that passage speaks of one John 

|poJ^ ’/-first calling him, along wilh Andrew 
SMM'iide of the Lord and again Jolin the Elder. 
;. iiich, though an appendix to the Gospel 
Hi ways frfjui the first circulated as a part of it, states 
author was the loved disciple.” That disei])lc 
ive b.c' n an Apostle. For at tlic Last Sup])cr none 
l^postl^ \\erc‘ j)reserit,*^ and among them was “ the loved 
. Feiple/' ^ 'Ihe substitution of an otherwise unknown 
‘“"J./iiX), tfv Elder” for the Apostle as eye-witness and 
EvangcKsi, aetrordingly breaks dowm. History has Jio re(?ord 
of .siu‘h a person. Yet Harnaek, although he thinks that the 
Aposlle was in Asia at the time, attributes the Gospel, the 
tlin‘(‘ Ejiisth's and the Apocalypse in its })reseiit fonii to 
'\]i)lm th<‘ Elder,” wliom he distinguishes from the Apostle.^ 
Hul he makcN a. rcanarkabU* admission, which has received 
iDueh less not ice than it deserves : “ That in some way John, 
son of Zebedet\ stands behind flic Fourth (Jospcl, cannot be 
and a(‘cordingiy it would have to })c considered as a 
(Jospel of John llu‘ Elder according lo John the son of 
Z(.‘b(.‘dee,” ^ Dorn (dia])man remarks: '■‘The A])ostle. has 
b(‘en expelled vvitli a ])it(‘hfork, tamcn usque reciirret. . . . 
llarnack's view- is bound to come round to the traditional 
one, if it is logically carried out.” ^ 


^ In Enst h., II, K. iii. IM), 

“ Eoiissrt iuliiiils llial Ircninis know of only one Jolin of 

E])lu;sn'^. hul argiu’s auain^'t Itis idtaitity with Iho Apf)sth‘. 

® This is evident from St Luke xxii. 11: ''He .sat down, and the 
nposth s wilii Him ’’ ; verses 20 an<l ao, That ye may . . . sit on twelve 
throne- jn.ioiajr the twelve tribts of lsra<'l.'’ 'ITiere is no room liere for a 

youi'.j.r Jilm c)f .!( ru.sedem as "the Uwe^i diseiple ” the theory of the 

Lutlieran pastor tl. of Hnsum, so warmly weleomed by oerlain writers. 

^ ('hnnwlo^ic, p. *(>75, n. 1. 

® Chrounh)^it\\., ]). t»77. With this eompare the view of Dr Hernard : 

‘The Gospt-1 according tt) Si .John ’ may be uiih(\siliit iiigly aeeepted in the 
Sfnsc Ih.'it .lohn was bt'hind it and that it ref)resents failhtully his pieliire 
of CTn ist and repnxluees His leaehing'’ {op. cit., p. Ixviii.). \Vlnl(^ Harnaek 
attril)ut;es all the Johannine writings (i5.) to the same writer (“ .Joiin the 
Elder”), it is signilicaiit tluit Bernard also sei's no dilVieuUv in assigning 
to tiie man who didaled to or, at least, instructed, the ai lual writer of 
file (iospcl, the com]>()sii ion of the Apocalypse; while the three (General 
Epistles are the woik of tlie actual writer of the Gosf)(d (//>., p. Ixxi.). Neither 
these scholars finds any dilfKailly in a close eonneelion of one and the 
same mind wdlh two such different books as the Gospel (and First Epistle) 
the Apocalypse. 

® John ihe Presbyter y pp. 74, 77. 

VoL. XXVIII.— No. 1. 
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To sum up this part of our subject. We have no histo- 
rical figure to compete with the traditional author of the 
Gospel.^ The difficulties which some are now finding arc 
largely subjective. They deal with what appears to them 
as likely or unlikely. They have no basis in fact. The 
Churches of Asia must have known whether the John who 
passed his last years in communion with them was “ the 
loved disciple,” the last survivor of the original Apostolic 
band, or whether some other person of his name, unknown 
alike to succeeding history and tradition, has usurped his 
title and his place. Men in those days of peril to life, of 
stress and trial, were not so destitute of reason and common- 
sense as some appear to think. 

II. 

The historical value of the Gospel as a narrative. Wc 
arc at once ini t by the problem of a rceoneiliation with the 
Synoptic record. If that gives, so far as it goes, a true j)or- 
trait of Clirist as He aj)j)eared among men, what are W(^ I * 
say of a picture so apparently diverse as that of the Fourth 
Evangelist ? Let me say that there is nothing U» be gained 
by minimizing the divergences. There tlu'y arc on the 
surface. II' wc cannot fairly harmonize them, it is best to say 
so and to leave to future study and discovery a task that is 
beyond our powers. 

That St John knew the earlier Gospels rests partly on 
his many points of agreement with them in subject and in 
language, partly on tradition.** “ A literary connccl inn 
between them must be acknowledged.”® Where they differ 
irreconcilably, avc have to bear in mind that as regards 
narrative it is not a ca.se of one witness against tlnee : for 
St Mark is, as a rule, the foundation of the narrative- por! ion 
of the Synoptic record. Moreover, he is not a direct wii omss. 
but, as Papias called him, “ the interpreter of Peter.” Nov 
docs the use of, or agreement with, Mark by St John imply 
dependence on him — a theory which has been employed 
against the Apostolic author.ship of tlic Fourth Gosf)el. 

^ Harnack remarks that “ the Elder John ” is wanting both in Poly- 
crates (letter to Victor of Rome; vide Euseb., Il.E. v. 24) and in Ircii!i;us. 
Certainly, because there is no evidence that such a person other than tho 
Apostle ever exi.stcd {Chronologie, i., p. 669. Cf. ib., p. 678). Vide The 
Fourth Evangelist, p. 60, n. 1. 

* Clem. Alex, in Euseb., H.E. vi. 14. 

’ II. \V( Ti(lt, D. Evang. d. Joh., p. 47. But contact with St Matthew 
is less evident. 
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Again* it is hardly recognised, as it ought to be, that in the 
precious fragment of Papias {Jlor. a.d. 100-130) preserved 
by Eusebius,^ on the ground that the only John of Ephesus 
of whom Papias speaks is the Apostle, we liave an unique, 
instance of the criticism of one Evangelist by another : 

“ The Elder ” — i.e., St John — “ said this : Mark, having been 
an interpreter of Peter, wrote down accurately, yet not in 
order, what he remembered of what was said or done by 
Christ.” ^ Now, if there is one claim which St John makes 
in his Gospel, it is that he was an eye-witness of what he 
records.^ In this respect (if, .'is some do, we except St 
Matthew) he stands alone .'imong the Evangelists, and, 
indeed, speaks with authority as one who has the right so to 
spe.'ik, although, by the time he wrote, the earlier Gospels 
were taking their jdaec in what was soon to become the 
canon of a New Testament. He S('ts St Mark right with a 
stroke of his pen (iii. 2 t). He places the cleansing of the 
Temple at the oiilset inste.ad of at tin; close of the Jerusalem 
nanislry. He assigns llie Crueifixion to the day whose sun- 
set saw th(! eating of the P.assover land) and thus clears 
away the aud)iguities of the Syno])ti<; timing.' And be it 
noticed that he <loes all this naturally and sim])ly, without 
argument, as one who not only knows, but takes it for 
granted that his knowledge will bt“ at once admitted by those 
for whom he writes.'' May 1 pause to say how entirely this 
attitude of the Evangelist, so self-assured, so independent, 
negatives the theory, which at the moment seems to be 
gaining ground, that a young “.Tohn of .Teriisah'm.” indeed, 
someone who as a boy of twelve (if we are to follow Dr 
Streeter'’) may have been among the erowdat the Crueihxion, 
was (he actual author of the Gospel, and in lime beeamo 
confused in men’s minds with “ the love<l disciple ” and 
Apostle ? 

' H.K. iii. no. 

* II ariiJick rites the criticism as that of oiicEvaHCfclisf by anotlicr, hut, 
in spile of what lie lias clscwhcrt* (vide above, p. lliO), hy I he Elder,’* 
not tlic Apostle. 

^ John xix. ,'55. Cf. xvi. ‘21; 1 .lolm i. 0; “ Tliat which we have 

seen and licard declare we unto you.” 

*' Vide The Fourth F.rangclist, p. IIS. 

* II. VVhndisch insists u])oii the FiVangclisl’s belief that his (h)spd is of 
so sufficing and sovereign a character as to render tht' (Gospels of his pre- 
decessors entirely negligible (Johannes u. die Sijnoptihrr^ IDl’d, p. 13,3 
and jmssim). 

* The Four Gospels, pp. 418, 156. and in The Primitive Church, 1929, 
P-91. 
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The difference between the two strains of Gospel 
narrative consists partly of additions, partly of omissions. 
While St John gives no account of the actual baptism of our 
Lord, or of His institution of the Sacraments of Baptism and 
the Eucharist, we owe to him much of the remarkable scene 
in which the Baptism figured and, what is of such vital 
moment for religion, the foundation-principles on which 
the Sacraments rest.^ To some the circumstantial account 
of the raising of Lazarus, to which the Evangelist attributes 
so large a share in the causes that led to the Cross, presents a 
special difficulty. Not only is it absent from all the other 
Gospels, which give their own version of what brought about 
the trial and condemnation of our Lord, but the stupendous 
character of the miraele leads people to think that, had such 
an act been wrought, it must have found a place in the earlier 
Gospels. I would reply that we arc not in a position to say 
w’hat ought, or ought not, to come within the schemes which 
the Evangelists laid down for themselves. 'I'hat of the 
Synoptists was — with tlie exception of the large interpolation 
of St Luke confined to the life in Galilee until the day of 
the triumphal entry. The selicme of St John, apart from 
incidents and teaching at Cana and Capernaum and in 
Samaria, was confined to Jcmsalem. Moreover, the Lord 
of life had already, as the earlier Gospels tell us, asserted 
His conquest of death. The ground on which the drama of 
Lazarus was played out did not lie within the Marean — or, 
indeed, the Synoptic— province. But it should be observed 
that every strain of Gospel history contains the record of the 
Saviour’s power over the issues of life and death. In every 
case there was an element of mystery. A living spirit ^vas 
called back to inhabit again a lifeless form. Perhaps this is 
one of those questions the answer to which must dcpcMul 
upon our own outlook on reality — on the estimate we have 
been led to form of the Person of Him Who, standing at the 
opened grave, said the words “ Lazarus, come forth,” and 
was obeyed; Who had already said^ of His own life, “I have 
power to lay it down, and I have power to take it again,” and 
was so soon to put His saying to the proof. 

But criticism of a far more subtle and solvent nature is 
now being applied to the historical character of this Gospel. 
We all admit that it was written for a purpose — with a 
tendeney ; and that in aehieving the purpose it used events 

^ John i., iii., vi. 

* Luke ix. 51 — ^xix. 28. 

* John X. 18. 
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and scenes as symbols of wider and deeper truth than that 
which lay upon the surface of the story. From the level 
of the actual and the concrete it passes into the region of 
the universal. The Prologue, by identifying Jesus with the 
Eternal Logos Who “ was with God and . . . was God, ’’'gives 
the keynote of that sublimation of the individual and the 
particular which we hear as it sounds throughout the Gospel. 
The miracle of the feeding of the multitude furnishes the 
text for the discourse in Capernaum. The scene at Sychar 
gives rise to the teaching on the Water of Life. Always 
there is a spiritualising of fact and incident. But — and 
this is where mistake comes in — the fact and the incident 
remain. The allegory and the symbol do not obliterate the 
history. Some, like Loisy, have so far exaggerated the 
symbolic element as to discard the historical. And this, too, 
in a Gospel which, with its attendant First Epistle, was 
composed for the purpose of guarding the human nature of 
the Eternal Word from the attacks of those Docetic Gnostics 
whose theory of the evil of all material things compelled 
them to reject the belief that our Lord possessed a body of 
true flesh and blood. Dr Streeter has done good service in 
saying, “ From tlie logic of his position John is bound to 
emphasise the idea that, because the Word became flesh, 
therefore these things factualli/ occurred ” ; and again, 
“John could not, consistently with his purpose, have 
recorded as history any iiicidciit which he did not himself 
believe to have aetuaily occurred.” ^ As a proof of the 
intensely human and practical character of the narrative, 
we have only to think of the great emphasis which St John 
lays upon those marks of weariness and sorrow, of partiality 
in friendship,^ which belong to one who is true man. Once 
“ they founded Christianity on the Synoptists and Paul. 
The future belongs to John. For him history speaks. His 
Gospel is a faitlkul mirror of the time of Jesus.” ® “ It has 

created a portrait of the divine-human personality which 
has sunk deeply into the mind of the Church as the supremely 
true interpretation of Jesus Christ.” * 

* The Four Gospels, p. .‘)88. A reply to such a statement as that of 
Professor Bacon, “ We do injustice to this Gospel wlien we try to force it 
to our demand for the ‘ historical.’ ” {The Fourth Gospel in Debate and 
Research, p. 349). 

* John iv. 6 ; xi. 35, 88 ; xiii. 23. 

® H. Delff, Neue Beitriige, p. 8. 

* Dr Inge in Cambridge Biblical Essays, p. 288. This suffices to refute 
‘ the relegation of the Fourth Gospel from the sphere of historical narra- 
tive to that of Clrristifn apologetic, symbolism, allegory and mystical con- 
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The authenticity of the sayings and discourses of our Lord. 
While the effect of criticism has been to deepen our convic- 
tion of the trustworthiness of his narrative of what actually 
occurred, the same cannot be said with regard to the words 
attributed by the Evangelist to Christ. Indeed, their treat- 
ment by writers of “ modernist ” tendency is one of the 
most significant features of the New Testament criticism of 
the present day. It turns the Fourth Gospel into a volume 
of early Church history — giving the religious outlook of the 
end of the first century — instead of a report of sayings 
actually spoken by our Lord. For instance : “ Though the 
Fourth Gospel contains valuable historic material, yet what 
is its main treasure, the speeches of our Lord contained in it, 
belongs not to the lifetime of the Founder, but to the early 
experience of the Church.” ^ “ The prudent investigator 

will feel bound to employ the discourses and sayings 
only as sources for the religious and theological view of 
the author and of the community to which he belongs.” ® 
If this is the true state of the case, our estimate of the 
spiritual value of the Gospel would have to be entirely 
altered. Instead of listening to the voice of the Incarnate 
Word, we should be but hearing the views on the greatest 
of suljjects of some pious member or members of the 
Church at Ephesus — a totally different thing with totally 
different results. It is true that the Gospel would still 
inspire and teach ; for the sayings which arc placed upon the 
lips of our Lord possess a verisimilitude and a compelling 
power of their own, which no question of source can destroy.® 

templation.” (Major, English Modernism, p. 134). Hans Winclisch, who, 
in Johannes u. die Synoptiker and in D. Absolulheit des Johannesevangeliums, 
has brought forw^ard the theory that it w'as the intention of the Kvangeiist 
to vsupjdaiit and supersede the earlier Gospels, has strongly urged the 
inadequa(?y of any writing to set forth in all its fulness tlie Eternal Gospel : 
“ None of our Gospels can present that — not even John. Tlic Eternal 
Gospel remains unwritten. Gleams of it shine in every Gospel. It will 
first be revealed in the fulness of its truth in the future. That will be the 
time when the written Gospels will cease to be — John the last of all.” 
(ib., p. 186). 

^ P. Gardner, The Ephesian Gospel, p. 335. 

* Heitmijller in D. Schrijlen des N, T., ii., p. 702. 

* H. Windisch takes a similar view : “ A great part of the words of 
Jesus would retain their power even though every connection with the 
historical authority ascribed to them by tradition were to fail” (D* 
Absolulheit des Johannesevangeliums, p. 49). But, ^ as Dalman remarks, 
^ we have security for the fact that the Gospels wiU be an essentially true 
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But they would not have the influence and the authority 
which they can command as the words of Christ Himself. 

Against a view so destructive of security and confidence 
we can produce considerations of the weightiest kind. 
Speaking of recent Jewish comments upon the New Testa- 
ment, the late I. Abrahams, Reader in the Talmud at Cam- 
bridge, says : “ Most remarkable of all has been the cumula- 
tive strength of the arguments adduced by Jewish writers 
favourable to the authenticity of the discourses in the Fourth 
Gospel.” ^ Dr Swete, speaking of the last discourse in the 
upper room, says : “ Repeated study of these chapters 
(xiv.-xvii.) confirms my conviction that they approach as 
near to the words actually spoken by our Lord as the 
memory of one who heard them can bring us.” An 
interesting analogy is presented by the sayings of Socrates 
as he waited for the cup of hemlock. W. Pater remarks : 
“ The Phoedo of Plato has impressed most readers as a 
veritable record of those last discourses of Soerates.” ® 

How then are we to reply if asked whether the Fourth 
Gospel gives us ipsissirna verba of Christ ? There is, of 
course, the fact that we do not possess the Aramaic version 
of the sayings as they were originally spoken. They are 
clothed in the dress of another language. They were spoken 
perhaps fifty years before they assumed their present form 
in the last of the Gospels. But it is highly probable that 
such a writer as St John, like St Matthew, would have taken 
notes about the time, or soon after the time, of their actual 
utterance.^ When we turn to the sayings, we find that they 
seem in one or two cases to glide almost insensibly into the 
meditation of the Evangelist. We cannot say for certain 
where the Saviour ceases to speak and the writer begins to 
interpret and reflect in St John iii. There is a certain 
sameness of idea and of style in sayings which the writer 

reflection of the original thoughts of Jesus.” (Jesus-Jeschua, 1922, p, 6). 
Cf. H. P. V. Nunn, The Son of Zebedee, 1927, p. 125. 

^ Canibr. Biblical Essays, p. 181. 

* The Last Discourse and Prayer of Our Lord, p. x. 

* Plaio and Platonism, p. 94. So, too, Professor J. Burnet held that 
the doctrines attributed to Socrates in the Platonic dialogues arc not 
Plato’s doctrines put into Socrates’ mouth, but the actual theories of the 
historical Socrates. Vide The Times, May 28, 1928. In the 2'heietetus of 
Plato, p. 148, Eucleides says : “ I made notes of the sayings of Socrates at 
once on going home and afterwards at my leisure wrote them out as I 
remembered them.” With this compare Papias’ account of Matthew’s 
compilation of the Logia in Euseb., H.FL iii. 89. 

Vide The Rise of the Christian Religion, p. 22. 
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attribute i to other speakers and in those which he assigns to 
Christ. Indeed, all through the Gospel there is a monotony 
of tone and language which, psychologically interpreted, 
seems to point to the effect of an overmastering personality 
on a mind that at the time was young, receptive, eager ; an 
effect that endured to the close of a long life and found 
expression in the Gospel. Over and over again St John must 
have told those sayings in the gatherings of the Church of 
Ephesus. They moulded his style ; they formed the staple 
of his theology. In him, more than in any other of the 
Apostolic band, the promise was made good, “ The Com- 
forter, the Holy Ghost, . . . shall teach you all things and 
bring all things to your remembrance, whatsoever I have 
said unto you.” ^ 

To sum up the conclusions to which I feel compelled to 
come. The difficulties felt by some in assigning the Gospel 
to the son of Zcbedcc are largely psychological and, as I have 
shown, are estimated differently by different people : whereas 
the rejection of his authorship raises difficulties which admit 
of no reasonable solution. ^ As to the trustworthiness and 
the historical character of the narrative, it is freely recognised 
that the writer possessed the means of knowing what 
occurred during the course of Christ’s ministry, and that his 
right to supplement and to correct what was lacking or what 
was mistaken in the earlier Gospels was admitted by those 
among whom the Gospel circulated. The chief treasure 
of the Gospel — the discourses and sayings of our Lord — is 
still the subject of keen and unsparing criticism. With all 
allowance for their translation into another language, and 
for possible modification in form and style as they passed 
from the lips of the speaker, through written notes or by 
constant repetition in oral teaching, until they found their 
place in the last of the Gospels, the sayings themselves are 
their own best proof that they came from Him to Whom the 
writer assigns them, and from no one else. 

^ John xiv. 26. Vide C. F. Burney, The Poetry of Our Lord, p. 184. 

* Cf, C. Harris in A New Commentary, 111., p. 276; Bishop C. Gore, 
ib., p. 278. 

C. F. NOLLOTH. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE EUROPEAN 
MINORITIES 

DON LUIGI STURZO 

1. Therp: is no racial and religious minority in Europe 
to-day which does not possess its share of disorders and 
difficulties, and whicli does not nurse grievances ereated by 
the War and by post-war poliey. Even Alsace is unsettled, 
and no solution has yet been found for the linguistic and 
administrative problems of Belgian Flanders. 

For over a century the problems of oppressed nationali- 
ties and of minorities (problems which are often confused) 
have been a ferment in Europe, and the avowed motive of 
many European wars ; nor up to the present has the inter- 
national regime, inaugurated by the Peace Treaties, been able 
to bring them to a satisfactory settlement. 

The existing regime is based on the treaty for the protec- 
tion of minorities coneluded between the Entente and Poland 
on June 28, 1919, and applied through subsequent treaties 
and declarations to fifteen States, besides Danzig and Mcmel. 
Turkey and Armenia alone have not applied the treaty of 
August 10, 1920, this having been invalidated by the Treaty 
of Lausanne, of July 24, 1923. In the regime referred to 
above the States have pledged themselves to recognise the 
traditional rights of minorities in respect of language, culture, 
religion and citizenship ; the fulfilment of these pledges is 
placed under the supervision of the League of Nations. 

The charge generally made is that the minorities are not 
sufficiently guaranteed, either by the separate States or by 
tte timid and faltering supervision of the League of Nations. 
This charge reaches those States also which, like France and 
Italy, are not bound by special treaties, but have pledged their 
honour to respect the rights of the minorities in the territories 
recently acquired as a result of the Peace Treaties. 

2. The political treatment of minorities, since the treaties 
VoL. XXVin.— No. 1. 187 5* 
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and conventions between di^erent countries made it a matter 
of international law, is based on the legal equality of all 
citizens, whether of native or alien birth ; in other words, it 
presupposes an etat de droit, and all modern States regard 
themselves as such. 

The principle of legal equality is not denied to-day by 
any State ; yet in practice it is continually violated, either 
in the purely political field or by legislative and administra- 
tive measures. An example o: this is to be found in the 
educational legislation of Hungary, where it has been enacted 
by law that only 6 per cent, of all students admitted to the 
Universities may be Jews. This figure is fixed for the 
University of Budapest and is taken as an average in the 
others. The reason alleged is that in Hungary the Jews 
number only 6 per cent, of the total population ; this argu- 
ment is brought forward to prove that it is an equalising law, 
whereas in reality it is a restrictive law made by the State to 
protect itself from the influx of a more highly cultured race. 

Similar cases are not rare ; there is much scope for 
oppression and inequality of treatment in countries where 
there is a language problem. Even the Polish Treaty, which 
may be regarded as the basic treaty, merely indicates certain 
facilities to be granted in the law courts to natives speaking 
another language (Art. 7). The administrative and political 
bodies are not included in the treaty obligations ; moreover, 
the word “ facilities ” is very elastic and leaves ample 
opportunities for the worst possible treatment. 

An incident has recently been related by a Parisian 
review (Le Mouvement, November, 1928, No. 62 concerning 
the Archbishop of Tarragona (Spain). The Government 
wished to prevent him from ordering the priests of his 
diocese to preach in Catalan for the Catalans, and therefore 
surrounded the episcopal palace with a cordon of police, and 
searched the offices. Now, indeed, all preaching in Catalan 
has been forbidden by the Government. Again, the case 
of the Germans of South Tyrol, under Italian rule, is now well 
known and recorded. The teaching of German is not 
allowed even in private schools. 

The educational problem is the foremost and the gravest 
of those which are constantly simmering among the oppressed 
minorities. It is hoped to achieve assimilation through the 
teaching of the language of the dominant race, and the 
neglect of the language of the minorities. 

Assimilation has been the aim of all States which* have 
minorities in their midst. It was, and is still, believed that 
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racial homogeneity and uniformity of language are the essen- 
tials for the security of a State, and for its highest develop- 
ment. To this ideal the principles of justice and humanity 
have often been sacrifieed, and to this end whole nations have 
been downtrodden and oppressed. But, through a natural 
reaction and an instinct of self-preservation, the more the 
minority feels its rights assailed, the more deeply it entrenches 
itself, developing its national and racial character through 
the sacrifices of many generations of victims and heroes. 
Naturally the richer the personality of a people, that is to 
say, the more it has become attached to its religious tradi- 
tions, institutions, language and culture, the more it resists 
attempts at assimilation. Nothing then remains but endur- 
ance of the yoke, to spoliation and exile. Even quite lately 
there have been cases of the mass deportation of unassimilable 
minorities, under the hypocritical designation of voluntary 
exchange of populations, such as took place between Greeks 
and Bulgarians, or of compulsory exchange, as between 
Turks and Greeks. 

One of the most determined efforts, was the attempted 
assimilation of Prussian Poland, but it was also one of the 
most conspicuous failures, just as in the past the assimilation 
of Ireland had been a failure, despite the fact that the 
English Government had succeeded in substituting the 
English language for the Gaelic among the greater part of 
the population. 

These attempts at assimilation and subjugation were 
combined in the past (recent or remote) with confiscation of 
estates or curtailment of property rights, with the enforced 
colonisation of nationals among the minority populations, 
with oppressive taxation, and sometimes with the worst 
forms of persecution, even in the nineteenth century, such as 
the Armenian massacres and jjogroms against the Jews. 

This lamentable history of bloodshed goes to prove that 
attempts at assimilation made by a State, whether civilised 
or uncivilised, arc vain, since they give birth to prolonged 
struggles, and end cither in defeat or in the actual extermina- 
tion of the minorities. 

3. Assimilation being impracticable, history presents 
two types of political methods in modern States : (a) the 
political inferiority of the minorities, maintained by adminis- 
trative and police restrictions, modified with small con- 
cessions ; or (6) complete > parity, autonomy and liberty, 
with the removal of all differences between the dominant and 
the dominated nations. The first type was chosen by the 
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Austro-Hungarian Empire after the Constitution of 1867, and 
the second type by the Swiss Confederation. 

The first method results in a strong development of 
national or* local feeling, racial consciousness tending to 
become political consciousness, and religious differences to 
identify themselves with the national consciousness, and 
become political problems. The second method weakens 
the reasons for political differentiation, and strengthens 
those for unity of sentiments and interests among the differ- 
ent peoples forming one State. If the different nations com- 
prising the ex-Austro-Hungarian Empire had enjoyed com- 
plete recognition of their rights and the independence whieh 
they demanded, and had there been real union of interests 
and feeling in a single political unit of the federal type, the 
Empire would never have broken uj), even after a defeat, to 
which the minorities themselves contributed in their desire 
to free themselves from the A\istro-Magyar hegemony. The 
centripetal force of the Empire was its policy of espionage 
and militarism, and the centrifugal forces were divergent 
needs of the various races. 

The case of Alsace is growing serious owing to the policy 
of centralisation and reprisals pursued by the French Govern- 
ment in respect of that province, which, in its turn, demands 
the recognition of its individuality and its traditions. 
Autonomism is an indication of this. The French nationalists 
see in the Alsatian autonomist movement only Germany and 
treachery, and favour repressive measures instead of follow- 
ing the Swiss method of respect for liberty. 

What is lacking to-day, even in States, like France, which 
call themselves democratic, is confidence in the method of 
liberty as the most likely to lead to moral and political 
solidarity within a nation. There is more confidencte in 
repression, in the use of force, and in a system of espionage 
and reaction. The Swiss method — let us call it that, since 
here is the most interesting and constant example in Europe 
of political unity achieved by peoples of different race, 
language, and religion — can only be based on real eqtiality in 
law and in fact, on liberty and autonomy. The problem 
of racial and linguistic minorities in modem States can 
only be solved on a similar basis, adapted to meet special 
cases. 

4. Three fundamental elements are necessary to the 
success of this method : {a) a convergence of the material 
interests of the minority with those of the other peoples in 
the same State ; (6) the organisation of the State in a con- 
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stitutional democratic form based on the method of liberty ; 
(c) a real loyalty on the part of the minority towards the 
State and of the State towards the minority and towards its 
rights. The lack of any one of these three elements makes it 
impossible to apply the Swiss method in its entirety, and 
creates those disorders, temporary or permanent, which 
complicate the policy of countries with a mixed population. 

The first element, the convergence of interests, may at 
first sight appear superfluous, but it is not so. Many political 
differences arise from economic difficulties and a clash of 
interests, more or less apparent ; and when such interests 
are irreconcilable, it is hard to find the way to peaceful co- 
existence on a basis of equality. The gravitation of interests 
towards foreign centres of commerce and industry is in some 
cases stronger than racial consciousness. Many of the 
Balkan problems are fundamentally economic. In rich 
countries economic interests may, on the contrary, help to 
bind together two or more peoples, as, in time, will be the case 
in Silesia if the poliey of Poland docs not hinder the natural 
amalgamation of these peoples. 

The second element, constitutional form and the method 
of liberty, is indispensable if the reciprocal interests of the 
different groups of populations comprising one State are to be 
safeguarded, and a natural outlet provided for the discontent 
and grievances inevitable among heterogeneous peoples, as 
indeed among the different classes and conditions of a homo- 
geneous people. On the day when, by means of international 
agreements, the religious, linguistic and administrative rights- 
of minorities were recognised the foundations of their 
political rights were laid. In our day these rights are only 
denied by those States which deny political rights and legal 
equality to all their citizens. But those very States, by so 
doing, make the problems of their minorities more acute ; 
witness Spain and Catalonia, Jugoslavia and Croatia, Italy 
and South Tyrol and Istria, and so on. 

If the first two elements are lacking, it is impossible to 
have the third, loyalty of the minority to the State, and of 
the State to the minority, because, on the one hand, the 
trend of economic interests would be centrifugal and not 
centripetal, and, on the other hand, there would be no public 
consciousness of loyalty, for to-;day this can only be produced 
under a representative and responsible political system. 
When these two elements are present, loyalty may be 
expected on both sides ; it is the real and spontaneous bond 
of union between the various races in the formation of a 
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political State, which may even be called a nation, as in the 
case of the Swiss and their Confederation. 

5. The c|uestion of the loyalty of the minority to the State 
of which it is a part merits closer examination, for it is open 
to misunderstandings, and affords a pretext for drastic 
persecutions. 

Loyalty means, first and foremost, economic and political 
co-operation in one State, which is regarded, not as the State 
of another people, but as a State eommon to all. Such a 
condition of harmony cannot be imposed, but is born and 
develops with time ; it follows as a natural conscq[uence if 
the minority has not been oppressed, and if its union with 
the State is of voluntary origin, or at least based on common 
sympathy and interests. 

For this reason it is of considerable importance that 
unions brought about by war or other violent causes should 
be sanctioned by popular plebiscites. If the union depends 
upon the riglit of conquest alone, and is made against the 
will of the peoples concerned, then it is more difficult for the 
spirit of co-operation to develop, unless other favourable 
causes relieve the original tension between conquerors and 
conquered, and create new moral and material interests 
which may lead to loyal co-operation. 

From the standpoint of international law the plebiscite 
is regarded by many jurists as an institution purely political 
and never juridical, and in the various cases dealt with by 
the Peace Treaty the plebiscite was not always adopted, 
in spite of the fact that President Wilson had laid down 
as one of his fourteen points “ the self-determination of 
peoples.” 

But if it is an error not to recognise the light of peoples 
to self-determination, it is quite impossible to leave it out 
of account when permanent sources of unrest and dissension 
are springing ujj in Europe. There is no feeling more 
fundamentally opposed to co-operation among the nations 
than that of having suffered an act of violence, or of having 
undergone a violation of those rights on which the political 
position of a minority depends. The ordinary jurist says 
that to introduce the right of self-determination is to limit 
the rights of the State and to reduce those of the conqueror 
to nought ; but from these premises the ordinary jurist should 
conclude that his juridical system is leading him to the 
subjugation of all minorities, and not to their collaboration 
with the State to which they are united. At bottom the 
people have a sense of justice ; the original law which binds 
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the fate of one people to another is an argument, cceteris 
paribus, of decisive force. ‘ 

The long and friendly co-existence of different races, the 
formation of common interests and common defence against 
the attacks of a third, in the long run remedy the original 
defect arising from lack of free adherence and develop what 
is ealled a sense of loyalty to the State. Yet it is worthy of 
note that, from the psychological and moral point of view, 
the stronger deserves the loyalty of the weaker only if in the 
first place the stronger has effectively demonstrated loyalty 
towards the weaker. To appeal to the loyalty of the 
minority as a condition Avhich should precede the possession 
of its liberty and the recognition of its rights, as politicians 
and jurists are wont to do, is to reverse the natural order and 
to ignore the psychological value of mass sentiment. 

Only too often, rightly or wrongly, the positions are 
reversed. Minorities arc driven to oppose the State, be- 
cause Governments do not keep faitli with them, and do not 
meet them on a footing of j)ei'fect equality and freedom. 
The conflict once begun, the minority no longer feels any 
obligation to be loyal to the State. If time does not mend 
matters, the condition becomes chronic. 

There are to-day in Europe two typical examples of 
minorities which have no reason for disloyalty towards the 
State, yet wliich have been, and are, in conflict with the 
respective majorities : the examples of Alsace in France 
and Flanders in Belgium. France refuses to consider Alsace 
as a minority ; and certain members of the Government 
would go so far as to do away with the name of Alsace in 
oflici.al documents, and to replace it by the French names of 
Upper and Lower Rhine. Italy had previously done the 
same thing for South Tyrol, giving it the name of Alto- 
Adige. The people of Alsace arc a racial minority, with their 
own language, customs, traditions, history and institutions. 
They are a frontier population, composed of mixed races, 
living in the fertile x'allcy of the Rhine, with the typical 
characteristics of that practical and at the same mystically 
inclined people. Alsace may be regarded as a small, well- 
defined unit. If it were situated in a country such as Swit- 
zerland, it would form a political and administrative unit 
like a canton ; if it had been free to make its own choice, it 
would possibly have preferred to be, like its neighbours 
Relgium and Luxembourg, a buffer-State in the sphere of 
French influence ; to-day it only claim) recognition of its 
historical and legal personality, on a local basis, within the 
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French State. But the French State is too much attached 
to the principles of uniformity and centralisation to tolerate 
such a federal conception, and does not realise that its first 
duty is to display loyalty to Alsace, which is not lacking in 
loyalty to France, even in vindicating its rights as a minority. 

The other example is that of the Flemish and Walloons 
in Belgium ; here it is not a case of numerical minority, for 
the Flemish are more numerous than the Walloons, but the 
question of nationality is to be regarded as a question of a 
minority not completely pacified. The friction is due to 
difterences in culture and economy. The questions in them- 
selves are not serious, but they are complicated by the spirit 
of mutual misunderstanding and by the aftermath of dis- 
^putes which arose during the War and as a result of post- 
war poliey. Here also it is the spirit of uniformity and 
centralisation which adds to the difficulty of solving quite 
elementary problems in the organisation of different races 
united together in one State; no one can accuse the other 
section of failing in loyalty towards the B('lgian State, when it 
is the Government, with its Walloon majority, which has 
up till now refused to consider the rightful tlemands of the 
Flemish party. Only to-day has the process of pacification 
begun and an amnesty been granted. The longer this was 
delayed, the more the tension increased, as w'as seen in the 
election of the leader of the “ Activists,” Borms, as member of 
Parliament, despite his ineligibility. 

6. There are, however, other conditions of a national 
and racial character in which it is impossible to demand 
absolute loyalty on the part of the minority in the sense of 
sacrifice of its national aspirations, and in which only 
relative loyalty can be expected, that is to say loyalty which 
seeks the realisation of such aspirations only by open and 
legal means. Such cases are to-day regarded as not legiti- 
mate and contrary to international peace, and they are only 
too likely to serve as a pretext for the oppression of minori- 
ties, and also to supply a motive for revolutions in the future. 

All the new nationalities created in the last century were, 
in fact, minorities in the centre of existing States. Their 
birth was consecrated by the principle of nationality, a 
principle which was not always applied in its entirety, owing 
to the force of circumstance ; but in its name was accom- 
plished the liberation of Greece, Bulgaria, Serbia, Roumania, 
Albania and Montenegro, gradually withdrawn from the 
Turkish Empire ; Belgium was detached from the Nether- 
lands, Italy freed her provinces from Austrian domination 
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and achieved her unity, and so on until tKe post-war period 
saw Poland reborn, Czechoslovakia and the Baltic States 
constituted as republics, and Ireland as a free State. 

What has held good in the past will also hold good - in the 
future ; if one of the minorities of to-day, through some 
economic and political process, becomes comparatively self- 
sufficient, with its own culture and activities, if it feels the 
need of asserting its independence, then it will have acquired 
its right to nationality. In this case there are only two 
solutions : either free and peaceful co-existence on the Swiss 
model or separation, whether achieved through war, rebel- 
lion or compromise. The case of Croatia in the Jugoslav 
State is one of these examples. In time the Ukraine may 
develop its own economic and political personality, and will 
desire to be an independent nation. But leaving the future 
out of account, what is certain to-day is that in Europe the 
agitation for national unity has not died out, and the present 
status of the minorities cannot be regarded as final. 

The problem of irredentism, which the Peace Treaties 
have raised throughout Europe, may appear even more 
serious. By irredentism we mean the feeling of frontier 
minorities towards the State of their own race to which they 
wish to be reunited. To-day the chief irredentism is that of 
Germany : there are over seven million Germans separated 
from their mother-country. Another characteristic example 
of irredentism is Austria. The anschluss is due to economic 
and political reasons, Austria having been reduced to the 
position of a minor State which cannot live in isolation, and 
which, in order to live, has no way open but to form a 
confederation with the other States on the Danube or to 
unite itself with Germany. 

All irredentism is fed by a home policy of repression and 
misunderstanding ; but it has also its independent existence 
and can only be overcome by time and by a policy of common 
interests and liberty. The German Swiss do not dream of 
union with the Reich, or the inhabitants of the Tessin with 
Italy. This attachment to the new country may in time 
develop among the people of South Tyrol, or the Slavs of 
Istria towards Italy, if they feel their national entity intact 
within the bounds of the State ; but any cause of friction is 
a cause of irredentism. A high-handed policy merely intensi- 
fies it ; attempts at assimilation cannot succeed ; hence it 
IS that in certain cases irredentism becomes the heel of 
Achilles for States which were looked upon as strong, and for 
international situations regarded as, stable. 
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7. The problem, it is clear, opens out an international 
vista. The question of minorities has always been of inter- 
national interest, but is more so than ever to-day, for since 
the Peace Treaties there is a hotbed of irredentism in the 
centre of Europe, in a strong and populous nation like 
Germany. The Paris Conference aimed at making a final 
settlement of European boundaries. But can there ever be 
in the life of the peoples a final settlement ? Even had the 
Paris Conference satisfactorily and completely solved all the 
problems of the present day, it could not prevent many 
others from arising ; in the future which will necessitate 
readjustments. And we are far from regarding the work of 
the Peace Conference as perfect. 

The policy of every State always has two planes : to 
consolidate present advantages and to lay the foundations 
for future advantages. But this second object also embraces 
the policy of not imperilling the future, even as regards such 
remote gains as exceptional circumstances might bring. 
The minorities which are conscious of themselves and of their 
own future live in the same sphere of forethought and hope. 
Among these must be reckoned, of course, the German and 
Austrian minorities. 

The international problem has the same characteristicjs 
as the problem of the home policy of each State. Which is 
the better method, the method of liberty or that of 
coercion ? We repeat thkt the method of liberty is the 
better adapted to overcome psychological difficulties, which 
are the most serious difficulties. As long as Austria is 
prevented by the threat of war from allying herself with 
Germany two disastroui effects will result : the amchhiss 
will be still further developed, and minds prepared for war, 
whether soon or late. The same thing occurs if the frontier 
minorities are oppressed and harshly treated : irredentism 
becomes confirmed and invincible. 

The method of liberty is not the unchaining of all the 
forces of disorder and the continual disturbing of inter- 
national equilibrium, but it is a useful method in a well- 
established juridical and political system. Thus, we may 
speak of the method of liberty in the international field now 
that there exists an international system centred, in the 
League of Nations. There are two safety valves for the 
problems of the minorities ; (a) the right of appeal to the 
League of Nations and (6) revision of the treaties. The first 
is part of the right of control which the League exercises over 
fifteen States to ensure the observance of the obligations 
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assumed in regard to the government of minorities; the 
second is part of the general policy of the League as an 
arbiter between countries. The fundamental problem is 
whether or not the League is in a position to make prompt 
and effective use of these two safety valves. Certain States 
offer marked resistance to the work of the League. On the 
other hand, fear of disturbing the present European balance 
is a well-founded apprehension, whieh effectively hampers 
all initiative ; and to speak to-day of revision of the treaties 
would be premature and dangerous. 

It is clearly of paramount importance to wipe out the 
war mentality ; and to this end the fundamental policy is on 
the one hand that of Locarno, on the other the policy of 
recognition of the rights of minorities. But such a policy 
can only be a step towards a higher and more concrete ideal, 
that of the “ United States of Europe.” In the frame of a 
wide confederation, not only large single States like France 
and Italy and small composite States like Belgium and 
Switzerland, but also independent minorities, even if united 
to the respective States, as, for instance, Alsace, South Tyrol 
and Croatia, will be able to have their own existence. 

The “ United States of Europe ” is not a Utopia, but only 
an ideal, slow of development, with varying stages and many 
difTicultics. The first essential is financial recovery, attained 
through the final systemisation of all war debts and the 
stabilisation of the different currencies ; in the second place, 
there must be a revision of the customs, preparatory to a 
standardisation w'hich will gradually develop until it is 
possible to eliminate internal barriers. The rest will follow 
in time. It is not to be hoped that this should be simul- 
taneously accepted by the whole of Europe, but the central 
nucleus of the problem lies in the two antagonistic States, 
France and Germany ; an understanding between these two, 
with the assent of Great Britain, is the condition, sine qua non, 
of the solution of the European problem, within which are 
necessarily included all the more or less urgent problems of 
the various minorities. 

It is clear that we are working towards international 
co-operation, in which the United States can also play its 
part. The Kellogg Pact is of great value, supplying a moral 
link between the United States and Europe. The solution of 
Europe’s economic problems cannot be attained without the 
interventio'h of the United States. The American attitude 
in international law has a great influence on the old European 
conceptions. The first steps towards disarmament could be 
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taken if the true freedom of the seas could be secured, and 
this depends on the United States and Great Britain. 

This policy of co-operation between Europe and America, 
while making the danger of war increasingly remote, will help 
to give an international turn to all questions of nationality 
and minorities, and to create everywhere a foundation of 
international solidarity. In this atmosphere the United 
States of Europe will have its birth. 

LUIGI STURZO. 

London. 



CHURCH UNION IN SOUTH INDIA. 

The bishop OF MADRAS. 

The question of Church Union, if it is to be rightly considered, 
must be related to the general principles of the existence of a 
Church and also to the history of the efforts made to pre- 
serve its unity from the earliest times to the present day. 
Unless some such attempt is made no true perspective can 
be attained, and not only will every concrete proposal be 
wrongly judged but every practical effort runs the risk of 
failing in its ultimate object. 


The Ideal. 

That the Church of Christ is one is the consistent teaching 
of Holy Scripture. There is no need to do more than refer 
to the Prayer of Our Lord in St John’s Gospel — an utterance 
which, whatever opinion we may hold concerning the actual 
historicity of all Ilis sayings as recorded in that Gospel, 
leaves ao doubt in our minds as to the eternal truth conveyed 
to us in the record. 

But the ideal embodied in that and similar utterances 
still leaves open at least the possibility that the union spoken 
of may be a spiritual unity, not necessarily expressed in an 
actual corporate union but attained by a common purpose 
animating separated groups, or it may even be a future ideal 
only to be attained in “ another world.” St Paul’s teaching 
>n the Epistles to the Ephesians, the Colossians and the 
^rinthians certainly shows that he at least did not share 
the vagueness of view suggested above. He works out in 
considerable detail the figure of the Church as the Body of 
Uhrist, whose life is the Spirit of God. The body is essen- 
tially one : it is the means whereby God works out His pur- 
poses : this working of the Church is watched by heavenly 
'^ings, who thus learn more of God’s plan : God’s plan (the 
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mystery) includes various spheres of work, St Paul’s own 
part being the Mission to the Gentiles : the various parts of 
the body figure different funetions in the Church and division 
of function and of capacity is the rule of the Church, as it is 
of the human body. The whole purpose is that, united 
together by the life and power which every joint supplies, the 
body should work in unity till it attains to the measure of the 
stature of the fullness of Christ : that through the Church 
the life of God should permeate every human activity. The 
Church is thus the Incarnation of tlic Spirit of God : it is 
one : its work is definite and its goal is clear. 

There is no room here lor the conception of a number of 
disintegrated bodies working in more or less rivalry or har- 
mony : nor is there any justification for that idea in the 
history of any organisation in the world. Let us turn to the 
history of the Church and wc shall sec the actual ideal of 
corporate unity which the Church has endeavoured to 
attain. 


The Jewish Attempt. 

The first attempt to preserve the unity of the Church was 
that of the .Tudaisers, who desired that circumcision and the 
law of Moses should be imposed on every Christian, This 
proposal was a total misconception of the teaching of the 
prophets and of Our Lord and was in reality a denial of the 
Mission of the Church in the world. It was definitely dis- 
carded by the Church leaders at .Jerusalem. But its after 
effects remained, and St Paul tauglit the Churches affected by 
the Judaising heresy the princi})Ie of their ideal unity in 
Christ and their practical union based on their loyalty to 
himself as their apostle and to their local leaders. The t'iiris- 
tian Church was not to be bound to a code of rules, even 
though that code were the law of IMoses. It was a hfc eenlvod 
in Christ and mediated in the Church, through the many 
ministers whom Christ had given when He ascended on 
high. 


Practical Les.son.s in Union. 

Communities grew up in many centres, and Ignatius tried 
wherever he saw disunion to unite them around the local 
“ bishop.” Altar was not to be set against altar. All were 
to rally round the one local head. And so the principle which 
has persisted ever since was formulated. The local Church 
leader was the centre of unity. 
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Growth of the Ministerial Principle of Unity. 

As time went on the bishop with his presbyters was the 
bond of union in every Church and with, other Churches in 
different parts. The unity of the faith was secured by the 
unbroken tradition of teaching handed on from leader to 
leader, unity of organisation by confining ordination to the 
bishops and presbyters, unity with neighbouring Churehes by 
the rule that at least three bishops should eonseerate a 
bishop. 

Further Developments. 

From this to the organisation of groups under Metropoli- 
tans, Archbishops and Patriarchs was an inevitable step. 
And while the unity of organisation was thus secured, unity 
of faitli was secured by “ councils ” oecumenical or provin- 
cial. as circumstances made possible. Unity of life was 
secured by a common standard of life in Christ. 


Elimination of the Prophetic Ministry. 

The prophetic ministries, for whi(;h a place has never yet 
been really found in any organisation, were gradually 
squeezed out by the more professional ministry. The struggle 
with the Montanists was the main effort made by the Church 
to find a place for them in the general polity, and when that 
failed the “ prophets ” found a sphere for themselves as 
lonely hermits, or as bands of monks and later as members 
of one or other of the great orders. But the question has 
never been settled, and the prophetic ministry is as great a 
problem to day as it ever was. 


Eastern Church and Western. 

We must hasten on to the end of our historical survey. 
Politics played an important part in the struggle for unity, 
and the struggle was intensified by racial differences. The 
Greeks, more interested in theology than in organisation, 
kept to the older system of groups of bishops, autonomous in 
their own sphere whether as bishop or patriarch, and acting 
together in Council when larger questions arose. 

The Romans, true to their genius for law, found a bond of 
in a more and more centralised authority. The Bishop 
of Rome had acquired a tremendous influence, first as bishop 
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of the Imperial city and later as the chief of the central city 
of the West, and he more and more consolidated the power 
of the Church in his own person. This process was a natural 
growth quite as much or even more than it was the result 
of design. But the jealousy it aroused in the Greek world led 
inevitably to the split between the Eastern and Western 
Churches and the unity of the Church was destroyed after 
1,000 years of its existence. 

National Churches. 

We need not follow the matter further in detail. We arc 
familiar with the cireumstanees whieh led to the break up of 
the Western Chureh into national Churehes in the sixteenth 
century. It was then that the doctrine of the one invisible 
Church found favour, a somewhat pathetic attempt to justify 
the rents in the Body of Christ. The doctrine Cujus regio, 
ejus religio at first dominated the reformed Churches, but it 
could not be maintained in the face of the facts of individual 
conscience in the “ region ” or of immigrations of the perse- 
cuted from other regions. It is a matter of experience that 
those Churches which retained episcopacy, and as much as 
they could of the older organisation, retained more of their 
own internal unity than those which adopted a more demo- 
cratic form. 

The English Established Church. 

But in England, at any rate, the results of the expedient 
adopted were curious. For England, by the simple expedient 
of making the king the substitute for the Pope as Supreme 
Head of the Church (the actual phrase varied at diffenmt 
times) and establishing a National Church with a local cciiiral 
authority, evolved an almost unique type. This fact explains 
the violence of the feeling against both Puritans and Roman 
Catholics, whose loyalty to the Sovereign was always in doubt 
because they were not members of the King’s Church. It 
explains the fact that when the King was attacked the 
Church was attacked ; and when the King was restored the 
Church was again supreme. It explains also the fact that as 
the power of the King was “ constitutionalised ” the Church 
came under the authority of Parliament ; it explains the 
situation created by the Prayer-Book Measure. And finally* 
as toleration increased and Independent and Roman Catholic 
were recognised as possibly loyal to their Sovereign and were 
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allowed to worship according to their conscience, we find the 
anomaly of a National Church which does not include the 
Nation and an established Church which co-exists with twenty 
or more “ free ” Churches. What we do not find is either 
unity of Christ’s Body or unity in a National Church. Nor 
do we find that any one’s conscience is stirred particularly by 
our utter failure to attain the ideal of Christ — that they may 
be one. We accept this membership of fragmentary Churches 
as placidly as we accept the dictum that every child is bom 
a little Liberal or else a little Conservative, or whatever the 
labels of the day may be, and it causes us as little concern. 


The Mission Chueches and Unity. 

But what may be accepted with the happy illogicality of 
a Britisher in England assumes a different aspect when it is 
transferred to a foreign country. If the nineteenth century 
opened with a tremendous revival of Missionary enthusiasm, 
the twentieth century has opened with the conviction that 
Church union must be accomplished in the Mission fields or 
catastrophe will follow. And the area of the negotiations for 
Union in South India may be for us an example of the working 
out of a problem which is universal and pressing. 


South India. 

By South India we mean the Madras Presidency, includ- 
ing the Nizam’s State of Hyderabad, the kingdoms of 
Mysore, of Travancorc and of Cochin, and several minor 
States. It comprises some forty-eight million people, exclu- 
sive of the population of the States mentioned above. The 
people are Uravidian in the main : the languages are Telugu, 
Tamil, Canarese and IMalayali : all these are allied Dravidian 
languages with a strong importation of Sanskrit in their 
vocabulary. It is the home of orthodox Hinduism, and 
Sankaracharya, the great Monist philosopher, lived and died 
here. It is also the home of an elaborate system of Nature 
Worship, of magnificent temples, of primitive superstitions 
and of a caste system more rigid than anything seen in the 
North. The country is varied, the land fertile, the climate 
equable and, on the whole, healthy. Its agricultural wealth is 
very great, its cotton has d world wide reputation, its forests 
ate extensive ; its spices are famous and have been the staple 
of a trade with Europe which flourished greatly in the time 
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of Nero and has never ceased. Its tea and its coffee are 
famous the world over and its rubber industry is growing. 
In addition, it has flourishing gold mines and its coal at 
least pays for the working. The people are energetic and are 
great colonisers, travelling all over India, to Burma, the Malay 
States, to Mauritius and to Africa. 

Christianity in South India. 

And they have the distinction of being the pioneers of 
Christianity in India. Whether St Thomas himself ever 
worked in South India is still a matter of dispute, but there 
is no inherent difliculty in the tradition. Twice a year ships 
could have taken him to Kranganur in Cochin, whither they 
were carrying on their regular trade from Red Sea ports in 
the reign of Nero. However that may be, the Nestorians 
established a Church in the South which, in the seventh cen- 
tury, was able to make favourable terms with the rulers of 
Travancore and Cochin. The Portuguese brought their reli- 
gion to East and West Coast, and St Xavier, whose body lies 
at Goa, established churches all round the coast, whose wor- 
shippers have never gone back to their old religion, and the 
Roman Church now claims half the Christians of South India 
and is doing a magnificent educational work. The Danes 
sent their Missionaries to Tranquebar on the East and 
Ziegcnbalg and Plutenschau established Churches on the 
East Coast which are vigorous to day. The Dutch effort sur- 
vives only in some ancient churches. Their “ Government ” 
system died with their domination. The S.P.C.K. sent many 
famous men, chief of them Frederick Swartz of Tanjore, and 
the C.M.S. and the S.P.G. succeeded to their work. The 
London Mission has large Churches in the south and centre of 
the area, while the American Board (Congregational) has a 
great work to its credit in Madura and in Areot. The SwedisJi 
and German Lutherans have a large area in the East and the 
Basel Mission in the West. To sum up, the Christian 
Churches in South India have reached a stage in self-govern- 
ment and self-support at least a generation ahead of anything 
which has been attained in North India ; and the members 
of the Church are being added to yearly by the large mass 
movements which have brought in more than 100,000 Chris- 
tians in the last decade. 

That is the area in which the j^roblem of unity is urgent, 
and if it is not solved by the Churches it will be solved by the 
people themselves in view of the practical needs. 
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Confusion. 

The situation created by the sending of innumerable mis- 
sions with no common plan’ is intolerable. All the divisions 
of the West are being planted in the East, without even their 
historical justification. Roman Catholic, Anglican, Baptist, 
Congregationalist, Lutheran, Presbyterian, Seventh Day 
Adventist — to mention only some of them — are all setting 
up their Churches, their schools, their codes. The convert, 
brought in by the attraction of some Missionary’s personality, 
finds himself in a ring fence, divided for no reason that he can 
understand from his fellow Christians, perhaps of his own 
family. The separation sits loosely on his conscience : the 
danger is that it may soon become a matter of conscience, and 
that, e.g. the Indian-American Lutheran may conscientiously 
object to fellowship with the London Mission Indian or the 
Canadian Baptist Indian ; and the English Established 
Church Christian Indian may refuse to recognise the Ameri- 
can Episcopal Methodist Indian ; and so on. The Roman 
Catholic Indian is already so separated that he may not join 
in prayer in the Indian Christian Association meetings, and 
he is being taught that a marriage celebrated in a non-Roman 
Church is null and void for any Roman Catholic. 


Constructive Forces. 

The situation would be grotesque were it not a tragic sin. 
And the remedy can only be found if the facts are resolutely 
faced, as they must be faced, in the Mission field. 

The Christian community is a tiny minority of five 
million in a population of 320 million. Self-preservation 
demands that they shall act together. 

The Mission to evangelise the \vorkl, and the ever-opening 
doors for expansion, show the futility of internecine competi- 
tion. The imported differences bctiveen the Missions make 
no appeal to the Indian conscience, and if the situation is not 
faced there will be spasmodic unions based on local and tem- 
porary considerations. There is a real danger in a caste- 
ridden country of the development of caste Churches. 

And so in the last tliirty years there have been many 
movements to undo the lesser evils of our divided state. 
Councils of representatives of Missions and Churches have 
S'greed upon rules of co-opiration in work and have parcelled 
out areas. Union institutions, educational and medical, have 
sprung up, and a common policy of work has been agreed 
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upon. Going further, there have been unions of Churches 
with similar organisations. The Presbyterian Churches have 
amalgamated ; unions of Presbyterian and Congregationalist 
have appeared ; and, what is more significant still, there is a 
growing determination that the groups of indigenous Chris- 
tians who had been reckoned as congregations attached to 
the Missions shall have their full and rightful share in the 
organisation of the Church in their own land. 

In South India the South Indian United Church has 
gathered into a complete organisation Congregational Mis- 
sions, Ameriean and English, a Presbyterian Mission, and the 
Basel Evangelical Mission on the West Coast. It is divided 
into a number of more or less autonomous distriets (or Dio- 
ceses), with a Central Assembly linking all together. Its 
organisation is established with local parishes, and groups of 
parishes, and it has a regular ministry (on a Presbyterian 
basis), and a Directory of worship. 

The Wesleyan Church already has in its organisation a 
method of Church Government very similar ; and both these 
are extremely similar to the traditional organisation of the 
Episcopal Churches. 

The proposal that the S.I.U.C., the Weslcyans and the 
Anglicans should unite is being worked out by ofiicial delega- 
tions of the three Churehes, and it is found to present little 
difficulty as fur as the framework of the bodies is eoiKicrncd. 
And in other matters, too, there is more agreement than 
disagreement. All accept the Faith and are content to have 
it expressed in the traditional terms of the Nicenc and 
Apostles’ Creed ; all look to the Bible as the standard of 
doctrine and the revelation of God’s dealings with men. All 
aceept and use the sacraments of Baptism and the Holy 
Communion. And for the sake of union all are willing lo 
accept the historic and constitutional Episcopacy. On tins 
foundation a union is being fashioned. As is usual in all 
such negotiations it is the practical questions which cause 
most difficulty. Such a question is that of the j)rcsent 
ministry and of the new Missionaries. It has been agreed by 
all that a Union which compelled a man or a Church to deny 
the grace plainly given through a non-episcopal ministry is 
impossible. The present ministers must all be accepted as 
ministers of a united Church. But consciences must not be 
forced, and they will minister only where their ministrations 
can be accepted without any doubtfulness of mind by all to 
whom they minister. Bishops must be consecrated and all 
future ordinations must be by Bishops, And this is to pledge 
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no one to any particular theory of the nature of the Episco- 
pate ; it is designed to secure a universally recognised 
ministry. In a caste-ridden country the danger of caste 
ministries must be met by securing a definite method of 
recognising the ministers called by God and commissioned by 
His Church. 

As regards new Missionaries coming to the country a 
transitional period must ensue while the many practical 
points are being solved, and for thirty years they will have 
the status of those who first entered the Union. In a genera- 
tion the Church would thus secure its common ministry and 
be ready to solve its own problems. 

There is no need to speak of the many other problems 
which are now occupying the attention of the Churches. In 
the one body there will be much variety of practice and of 
thought. Rigid uniformity is neither desirable nor attain- 
able. Let us close by considering some of the gains which 
union will bring. First, there is the witness of a united 
Church to the one Christ and the one God. The reproach of a 
divided Church will be taken away. Then there will be an 
immense addition to the strength of the Clnireh. Competing 
clergy, competing congregations, duplicate schools, duplicate 
officials, duplicate expenditure on organisation will disappear. 
Again, the forces released will be available for fresh endeavour 
and for further advance. A united Church will greatly 
strengthen the forces of life which flow through the Churches 
and which are now so choked and weak. 

And v/hat of the reflex influence on the Churches which 
send the Missions ? Can England, so pathetically content 
with its divided Church and competing Churches, stand still 
while its daughter Churches are leading the way to Union ? 
Union in South India is not simply an experiment, forced by 
local dilficulties upon reluctant Churches. It is the beginning 
of a return to the eternal purpose of Christ that His Church 
should be the incarnate Body of the One Spirit of God to 
reveal Him in every land. 

HARRY MADRAS. 


Madras, India. 



THE DEATH OF PLATO. 

G. M. SARGEAUNT, M.A. 

The fine weather eame very early that year, and a long 
succession of clear, sunny days, broken occasionally by 
refreshing showers, prolonged the charm of spring into what 
was ordinarily the dry, dusty summer. Apart from a sense 
of bodily weakness, natural enough in one over eighty years 
of age, and chiefly manifest in a disinclination to make the 
effort of formal lectures, Plato felt the season to be more 
than usually propitious for thought and writing ; there 
seemed to be a tonic power in the fresh, serene air of that 
spring which renewed in a way he had never expected to 
experience again the vigour and creative power of his mind. 
Day after day he worked easily and devotedly at his Laws, 
sifting and arranging his varied experiences in order to leave 
to future generations in one comprehensive book tlie results 
of his meditations upon human nature and the meaning of 
life ; less preoccupied now than he had onc‘e been with t he 
graces of writing, and finding apparently without effort a 
mellow fullness of style which harmonisetl perfectly with the 
tranquil glow of his aged vision ; sometimes lingering at 
almost too great length upon his favourite thoughts or 
returning again and again to those vital matters on which 
he had always felt so passionately, as though he could not 
bear to feel that he had now spoken out his mind on them for 
the last time, and realising, like a general after addressing his 
troops before a critical battle, that he had still not said or not 
made clear enough the most necessary and important things. 

Sometimes he would call together his disciples either in 
his own lecture room or in a sheltered spot in the garden and 
would read to them one of these brief sermons on the different 
occasions of life, which he placed afterwards as preludes to 
the enactments of particular laws, upon the revision of which 
he was then principally engaged. And afterwards he would 
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listen in silence to the discussion, watching with contentment 
and affection first one and then another disciple, as the 
enthusiasm of the argument lit up their faces, while he 
followed back in thought the long succession of generations 
who had listened to him there and had then gone out into 
the world of action. How little it seemed that he had been 
able to do for them ; mueh less than he had received from 
Socrates ! And he saw himself again as little more than a 
boy and then as a young man eagerly looking for Socrates 
in the streets of Athens, hearing him arguing with others 
and with himself too, not in the calm seclusion of the 
Academy, but in the noisy, crowded public places of Athens 
or in a gymnasium against a background of youthful bodies 
resting, or straining at their exercises in the sunlight. Was 
that, perhaps, the better way of teaching, to be always at 
the centre of the people’s activity, to share in it oneself, to 
catch men as they came and went on the ordinary business 
of life ? . . . 

And then the silence which fell on his disciples, when 
they saw that he was no longer listening to them, would 
recall him from the past, and feeling that the spell of recollec- 
tion, its mingled joys and regrets, had broken for the moment 
his sense of union with the present, he would dismiss them 
gently and would himself wander away to an unfrequented 
shady grove in those ample gardens, respected long after his 
death as the place of Plato’s midday rest. 

“ Holy ground is this, thick set 
With olive, laurel, vine, in whose deep shade 
The frequent nightingales make melody.”^ 

How often, as he approached this favourite spot, those 
lines of Sophocles came to his mind, and others too from 
that last play of his, so full of the mysterious wisdom that 
may come by God’s dispensation to those for whom he cares, 

, when the time of their departure is at hand. 

Often he did not sleep during the early afternoon hours ; 
often he could hardly tell whether he had been awake or not, 
so far had he wandered away on the light wings of memory 
into the past. As he lay there in the shade, resting against 
the broad stem of a tree, he could see through the sprays of 
olive foliage the Acropolis rising high above the houses of 
Athens, crowned with those splendid portals and the temples 
oeyond. The Acropolis seemed the only thing that had not 
changed or vanished from the Athens which he had known 


^ Whitdaw. 
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as a young man. Only on that hill, and especially before the 
Propylaea and the temple of Athena, did he still find the 
noble discipline and order and grace and harmony which had 
once been, he believed, the inspiration of the Athenians in 
their struggle for freedom against the barbarians ; or had it 
really only existed in the souls of great men, Pericles, for 
instance, who had died the year he was born, or in his master 
Socrates, and in a few others of an earlier generation ? And 
as he looked at those marble walls and fa9ades rellecting the 
sunlight, while the hours moved towards the evening, there 
floated through his mind words which he had written only a 
year or two before, describing the nature of the good for man’s 
consciousness ; 

“ Then, Protarchus, you will proclaim everywhere by 
word of mouth to this company, and by messengers 
bearing the tidings far and wide, that pleasure is not the 
first of possessions nor yet the second, but that in 
measure and the mean and the suitable and the like, the 
eternal nature has been found. ... In the second class 
is contained the symmetrical and beautiful and perfect 
or sufficient and all which arc of that family. . . . And 
if you reckon in the third class mind and wisdom you 
will not be far wrong.” 

And again from another place, 

“ Whereas the high and low arc infinite or un- 
limited, does not the addition of the principle aforesaid— 
the participation of the finite — introduce a limit, and 
perfect the whole frame of music ? ” ^ 

How perfectly those words described the essential good- 
ness or beauty of those buildings ! Might not they' be 
considered as a form of musical composition able to penetrate 
through the eyes into the soul as profoundly as music ? . . • 

Dimly across the wide gulf of time there came to him 
memories of his life and friends in Athens during the last 
years of the Great War, the collapse of their city and the wild 
period that culminated for himself in the death of Socrates. 
How long ago that day seemed, more than fifty years now, 
on which he had heard of his last conversation and death ! 
His figure and expression, his gestures and walk, remained as 
vivid as when he daily witnessed them ; jthe tone of his voice 
at the different stages of an argument, the piercing look of 

^ The translations are taken from Jovett. Dialogues of Plato, 8rd ed., 
1898 . ® 
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his eyes, which always seemed to be searching beyond the 
physical beauty of form or face for the fairness of the soul’s 
visage. Yet when he now tried to recall what Socrates had 
said or taught about any particular subject, he found it 
imppssible to disentangle it from his own thoughts, his own 
expressions. Had Socrates really held those views about 
love and beauty which illumined so passionately the Pheedrus 
and Symposium ? Had he really been so eloquent ? Or had 
he not himself leather divined or perhaps imagined such 
thoughts in Socrates’ mind as the theme of those silent hours 
of motionless meditation in the camp at Potidaea or ttn the 
way to Agatlion's banquet ? Did not that glow of language 
represent rather his own personal tribute to the power of 
beauty, which still held him after his conversion to the service 
of spiritual beauty and philosophy ? The Symposium had 
always been his favourite work ; there he had come nearest 
to expn.-ssing Llie beatific vision. Yet he had often regretted 
tliat he had committed those thoughts to writing, or at least 
had let them go forth into the world. They had been mis- 
understood and perverted, and used as an excuse for sensual 
passion, for admiration of artists who were “ clogged with 
the pollutions of mortality and all the colours and vanities of 
human life.” 'riierc had been dillieulties and losses among 
his own followers in the Academy. Perhaps it w'as only by a 
“divine dispensation ” that one could come without harm 
to the knowledge of true beauty and goodness. He recalled 
his own experiences ; he saw the friends whonr he had loved 
so passionately, their faces as they hail been at particular 
moments, the living forms of Agathon and Aster and Dion. 
Would he sec them again in the “ place, above the heaven ” 
which he himself — or was it Plucdrus ? — had heard Socrates 
describe on a hot summer day, when they were resting under 
the plane tree after walking barefoot in the Ilissus ? What a 
day that had been, and how perfectly concluded by the 
prayer which Socrates had taught him : 

“ Heloved Pan, and all ye other gods who haunt this 
place, give me beauty in the inward soul ; and may the 
outward rtnd inward man be at one. IMay I reckon 
the wise to be the wealthy, and may I have such a 
quantity of gold as a temperate man, and he only, can 
bear and carry.” 

It was for want of that harmony of “ imvard and out- 
ward ” that Athens had fallen, so he thought, from her high 
position, and that all around he saw’ signs of degeneration, 
VoL. Xx^^ni.— No. 1. 6 
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the beauty of the creature, of the work of art, honoured more 
than the soul. More and more he had come to feel amid the 
extravagancies or weak sentiment of recent art the dangerous 
power of beauty to enthral by passion or to waste in profitless 
contemplation. It was better to temper men’s souls with the 
beauty of seience and mathematics, and to wed art with 
religion in the serviee of God and man. Nothing pleased 
him more in the book which he was just finishing than some 
passages on art as a function of the common social life. 

On the day when he wrote the last page of that book he 
felt that his life was finished. He suddenly saw and enjoyed 
it as the harmony of a finished building — an Ionic temple of 
the spirit — where youth and age, love and wisdom, sense and 
reason, body and soul, were combined into an ordered whole. 
Above all, he counted himself happy to have been able to 
speak out his mind so calmly and fully in old age, to renounce 
or to corrc(d, whei'c he could, faults and delusions of earlier 
judgment. Soon the silence that overtakes all would over- 
take him. lie had no fear of death ; he rarely thought about 
death or about the survival of his soul. Had he really ever 
believed in a personal immortality ? Encompassed by a 
serene, vivifying sunlight, satisfied with the completion of his 
work, it was the greatness and wonder of the universal life 
rather than the negation of a particular form of it which 
filled his thoughts ; life stretching out infinitely on all sides 
of him, continriing eternally into the future. Among the 
infinite generations to come there would surely be many who 
would desire “ to behold the pattern of the perfect city laid 
up in heaven and beholding, set their own house in ordoi’.” 
For fifty short years he had watched material power passing 
from one city to another in Greece, from Athens to Sparta, 
from Sparta to Thebes, and now it seemed to be moving 
northwards out of Greece. Ominous changes and events were 
so often being announced from Macedonia — when or where 
would the saving of society begin ? And how ? If only 
cities would take the education of their peoples more 
seriously ! How little they really valued or even thought 
about education ! If they could be brought to see that 
happiness depends on the will, on the goodness of the social 
heart, rather than on material riches or political power ! 

He recalled the attempt he had made with his friend 
to educate Dionysius into the pattern of a prince. With 
what high hopes he had started on that voyage to Sicily, and 
had watched, while the ship was approaching Syracuse, the 
lovely coast grow clearer and clearer beneath the great snow- 
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capped cone of Mount Etna ! He remembered vividly the 
sharp depression that had fallen upon him as he passed from 
the bright air of the sea into the gloomy fortifications of the 
palace, full of mercenaries. After a few weeks of battling 
against suspicion and intrigue, vice and extravagance, he 
had abandoned the project. From that time the conviction 
had begun to grow in him that states must be regenerated by 
a force working upwards within all classes, and not only by 
imposing upon them a wise ruler. There must be co-opera- 
tion, a general conversion of heart and mind. Men must 
learn to welcome and obey the rule of reason and law as part 
of their own nature, and not an arbitrarily enforced ordinance. 
What might not be accomplished if all the influences to 
which the human spirit responds, religion, all forms of art, 
especially music and song and dance, could be united and 
focussed upon the souls not of one class, but of all ? That 
would be an education worthy of the philosopher’s state. 
There would be one common foundation and bond of union 
for all, while each, according to his jwrticular gifts and 
powers, w'ould be trained to render his proper service to his 
fcllow-incn. Perhaps at some far-off date this dream might 
be realised, a new form of state transceruling the narrow 
limits of Athens or Sparta or Hellas, the society of good men 
united in righteousness, “ handing on the torch of life from 
one generation to another and worshipping the gods accord- 
ing to law for ever.” 

One evening when the summer heat had come at last, 
and he had been much fatigued by attending the long-post- 
poned marriage feast of a friend, they found him apparently 
asleep in his usual place in the garden. But when they came 
close to wake him, they saw it was not necessary. His soul 
had passed from its body to take its place once more in fhc 
great procession of the gods to sec “ the blessed sights in the 
inner heaven.” For a while they stood in silence, and then 
one of them quietly repeated the master’s lines on his fi’iend 
Aster, written long ago, but which seemed to them now to 
describe so perfectly the steady light of his revelation, 
illumining the things of this life and of the next : 

“ Thou wert the morning star among the living 
Ere thy fair light had fled ; 

Now, having died, thou art as Hesperus giving 
New splendour to the dead.” 

(Shelley's trans.) 

G. M. SARGEAUNT, 


Mablborouoh Colmoe, 



SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE. 

By Peofessor G. DAWES HICKS, F.B.A. 

The loss of Professor Burnet lias been quickly followed by that of 
another great classical scholar and student of Greek philosophy, Mr 
R, D. Hicks, of Trinity College, Cambridge, wlio died on March 8th 
at the age of seventy-eight. Mr R. D. Hicks was College lecturer in 
Classics from 1884 io 1000 ; and, at the close of this period, he was 
afflicted with one of the greatest calamities that can befall a student. 
— ^loss of eyesight. Yet liis courage and cheerfulness never forsook 
him ; with the help of his wife and several devoted friends he kept 
himself al)r(*ast of classical learning, and in 1007 })ublislicd his 
masterly edition of Aristotle’s I)e Anima, now rccognis(‘d by scholars 
everywhere as the standard edition. It was, under tlu^ circumstances, 
an amazing production, containing not only an elaborate and lucidly 
Avritten introduction and the Greek text with translation on the 
opposite page, but also a minute commentary, which, with appendix 
and index of Greek Avords, runs to nearly 450 pages. Tluai in 1010 
there appeared from his pen a small but A'cry suggestive volume on 
the Stoics and Epicureans, and likewise a brilliant account of Greek 
Philosophy for the Companion io Creek Studies, Only a few years 
ago, in 1925, Ave noted in these pages his scholarly text and transla- 
tion of Diogenes Laertius in the Loeb Classical Library, a piece of 
Avork which had long been a desideratum. Indeed, as early as 1S04 
Mr Hicks had already enriched Aristotelian literature by an edition 
of Susemihl’s Politics of Aristotle, This Avas not merely a iran daiion 
from the German ; it Avas a revision, undertaken Avith tin help of 
Susemihl himself, and a large amount of original matter Avas add(‘d. 
It is, however, not only a great scholar, but a striking ami lovable 
personality whose loss we hav^e to mourn. — The death of Prf>fessor 
John MacCunn on March 24th, at the advanced age of eighty-two 
years, removes from our midst a man who played no insignificant 
part in the philosophical world of his time. After graduation in 
Oxford, he taught there for five years, and was then elected to the 
chair of Philosophy in University College, Liverpool, upon the found- 
ing of that seat of learning, continuing to hold the post in the Univer- 
sity of Liverpool until lus retirement in 1910. He was eminently 
fitted to be a teacher of philosophy in a new educational centre ; he 
had wide social interests, and took an active part in the administrative 
affairs of the College and the University. His published work is all 

104 
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concerned with problems of ethics and political philosophy. The 
volume entitled The Making of Character^ published in 1900, is full 
of shrewd, original reflection, written in a delightfully fresh and 
stimulating manner. Other books of his are The Ethics of Citizenship 
and Six Radical Thinkers ^ in both of which the independence of his 
thought is amply exemplified. Professor Mac('unn’s home at Tarbct, 
on Loch Lomond, used to be a meeting-place of many well-known 
philosophers who tell of the charm and vigour of their host. — We 
have also to record the death on March 29th of Professor II. M. 
Wenley, at the age of sixty-seven. Professor Wenley was a native 
of Edinburgh and a graduate of the Universities of Eflinburgh and 
Glasgow, lie became Professor and head of the Department of 
Philosophy in the University of Michigan in 1890, and from that date 
until his death was continuously active there, with the exception of 
the years 1925-1927, during which he was director of (he Pritish 
division of the American University Union in London. He was a 
voluminous writer. Ills first work, Socrates and Christ, was published 
in 1889, and was followed by Aspects of Pessimism in ISO t, Contem- 
pornrp Theology and Theism in 1897, the Bahlwin Lectures on Modern 
Thought and the Crisis in Belief in 1909, and nunierous other writings 
on pliilosophical, theological and biographical subjects. 

Among the serial })hilosophical publications in Germany Husserl’s 
Jahrhuch fur Pkilosophie und phdnomenologisehe Forschung continues 
easily to hold the foremost {)laee. The ninth volume (Halle : Max 
Nicmcycr, 1928) lies before us, and it contains three elaborate ]>icces 
of wcjrk, each of which is a real contribution to philosophi(*al litera- 
ture. Professor Heidegger (Husserrs suce(‘ssor in Freiburg) gives us 
tlic substance of some extremely valuable lectures of Husserl deli- 
vered i»i Gottingen many years ago on the Piuinomenologie des 
inneren Zeitbewusstseins.” The main theme of this piece of investi- 
gation is the temporal constitution of a pure sense-datum and the 
independent character of the. “ phenomenological time” wliieh lies at 
the ba.sis of that constitution. A distinctive feattire of the analysis 
is the bringing to light of the “ intentional ” character of tlie con- 
sciousness of time and the way in which the notion of ‘‘ intentionality ” 
comes thereby increasingly into prominence. This conception of the 
“ intentionality ” of consciousness is one of the basal principles of 
HusserPs phenomenological school. The nature of conseiousnoss is 
always, so it is maintained, to refer to, or to be directed upon, some- 
thing that is objective. An active self-direction is invohed, so to 
speak, in the very being of consciousness. And Husserl''s contention 
IS that this reference is found not only in perceiving physical things, 
or in discerning truths, or in appreciating beauty, and so on. The 
Very structure of consciousness itself is intentional. In introspection, 
for example, the object is no longer an object transcendent to con- 
sciousness, it is an “ object in consciousness,” an object as we are 
conscious of it. So, too, if the so-called “ external object ” is with- 
drawn, the act of consciousness will still remain intentional. We get, 
then, a relation between “ noesis ” and ‘‘ noema,” the former an act 
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of intending something and the latter that which is intended. And 
it is one of the aims of phenomenological investigation to discriminate 
the plurality of noetic and corresponding noematic “ moments ” out 
of which the “ object in consciousness ” is constructed. Full of 
suggestive material is Ludwig Landgrebe’s exposition and discussion 
of “ Wilhelm Diltheys Theorie der Geisteswissenchaften,” The 
author, by an extraordinarily careful and painstaking analysis of 
Dilthey’s work, tries to show that, in laying bare the fundamental 
facts of the spiritual life, Dilthey was preparing the way for a more 
thorough phenomenological treatment on the lines indicated by 
Husserl. The first essay in the volume is an interesting aecount by 
Fritz Kaufmann of “ Die Philosophic des Grafeii Paul Yorck von 
Wartenburg,” — a little recognised thinker (who was born in 1835 and 
died in 1897), but of whom Dilthey had a very high opinion. Follow- 
ing closely on this volume of the Jahrbuch comes a supplementary 
volume, a Festschrift (Halle : Max Niemcyer, 1920), on the occasion 
of Husserl’s seventieth birthday. It is ushered in with the niemorable 
W'ords of the Sophistes : “ The philosopher, ever holding converse 
through reason with the idea of being, is also dark from excess of liglit ; 
for the souls of the many have no eye which can endure the vision of the 
divine.” It contains twelve essays of Husserl’s former pupils. Philo- 
sophical students will naturally turn first to Professor 1 leidcggcr’s 
weighty contribution, ‘‘ Vom Wesen des Grundes,” which reaches 
the conclusion that the Geburtsort of this principle lies in the region 
of the transcendental. Freedom is the ground of grounds. Roman 
Ingarden’s “ Bermerkungen zum Problem ‘ Idealismus — Rcalismus ’ ” 
is a thoughtful piece of work, handling the question of the existence 
of the real from the ontological, the metaphysical and the epistemo- 
logical point of view. Alexandre Koyrd (of Paris) writes on “ Dio 
Gottcslchre Jakob Bochmes,” and Friiulein Edith Stein on “ Husserrs 
Phanomenologie iind die Philosophic des hi. Thomas v. Aquino.” 
Altogether wc have ample evidence here of a very living school of 
thought, which is drawing to itself most of the younger philosophical 
minds of Germany, and which is clearly deserving of more attention 
than it has yet received from students of philosophy in Fiiigland. 

We heartily w^elcome the first complete translation of HegeVs 
Science of Logic (London : G. Allen and Unwin, 2 vols., 1929, 326\ 
net) made by two former pupils of McTaggart, Mr W. II. Johnston 
and Mr L. G. Struthers. As long ago as 1865 Hutcliisou Stirling in 
his Secret of Hegel translated the whole of the first section on Quality, 
and in 1874 William Wallace brought out an excellent translation of 
the “ lesser Logic,” as it is called, of the Encyclopedia, but up till 
now there has been no English version of the “ larger Logic ” as a 
whole, which was first published at Nuremberg in three parts in the 
years 1812, 1813 and 1816. It is needless to say that it is a work of 
primary importance for the study of the Hegelian philosophy, indeed, 
it is, in more senses than one, the avenue of approach to that philo- 
sophy. It is, in fact, an attempt to disentangle the rational prin- 
ciples which, as Hegel conceived, form the basis of intelligible reality? 
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and is thus, to all intents and purposes, a metaphysical system. The 
translators have used the fourth edition of the German text, issued 
in 1923 by Dr Georg Lasson ; the work of translation has been 
remarkably well done, considering the many obstacles which Hegel’s 
roughness and obscurity of style occasion. As the translators point 
out, McTaggart’s Commentary may be advantageously used in direct 
connection with the text. It ought to be mentioned that Professor 
H. S. Macran, of Dublin, has published almost simultaneously, under 
the title of liegeVs Logic of World and Idea (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1929, 125. 6d. net), a translation of the second and third sections of 
the third Division of the Logic (“ Subjective Logic,” as it is named), 
as a sequel to his translation of the first seetion which appeared in 
1912. This translation, too, is extremely well done, and in many 
ways will be a useful companion to that of Johnston and Struthers. 
It contains an interesting and suggestive introduction by Professor 
Macran on “ Idealism, Limited and Absolute.” He shows very 
clearly the difficulties of the notion of “ finality ” as it was left in the 
Kantian doctrine. 

In view of many current problems, Mr R. Ainscough’s article on 
“ Relations and Universals ” (Mind, April 1929), written, he tells 
us, where big game are more numerous than books, is of special 
interest. As regards relations, he propounds what he calls a non- 
existential theory : things ani related, but relations do not exist. The 
fact that two things are related consists of their being related and is 
not explained by the existence of a relation between them. Since 
relations are not observable things, and since the assumption of their 
existence does not explain anything, they should by Occam’s razor 
be removed from the list of realities. As regards universals, he holds 
a inodilied theory of nominalism, what he calls a relational theory of 
likeness. Tlicre is not just one relation of resemblance holding 
between all the different things that are alike ; there arc as many 
different rclatAons of similarity as there are universals necessitated by 
the ordinary theory of universals. A contrary view to that of Mr 
Ainscough is maintained by Dr J. E. Salomaa in a thoughtful little 
volume on The Category of Relation (Helsinki : Suomal & Co., 1929). 
He insists that relations are as much actual facts as the existence of 
objects. They are not created by our thought, nor are they merely 
forms of thought ; they express something given. If this were not 
the case, if relations were only intellectual constructions, it would 
have to be admitted that the objects of knowledge are single, isolated 
points, completely independent of each other. Reality and relation 
belong intimately together. To assert that an entity is real means, 
in the final instance, to set forth its relations to other entities whose 
mutual relational connection has been previously established. An 
altogether different view from cither of those just referred to is 
advocated by Professor H. Wildon Carr in an article on “ Real and 
Weal Relations ” (Phil R., Jan. 1929). Holding that the reals which 
compose the universe are individual subjects of experience, he insists 
that the only relations possible between such reals must be ideal. 
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On the other hand, real relations are the order which the individual 
subject of activity introduces into its perceptions in the interest of 
its actions. 

In a short paper on “ Philosophy and Art ” (J. of Ph. Studies, 
April 1929), Professor S. Alexander tries to indicate the kind of ques- 
tions about art which the philosopher asks in order that those whose 
concern is with art may co-operate with philosophers in seeking to 
answer them. The proper business of the philosophy of art comes 
out in asking such questions as (a) what art does, and \h) what it says 
or conveys to us ? Or, put in other words : What are the criteria of 
beauty ? What makes the difference between good and bad in art ? 
For when wq say that a work is bad or imperfect, W'C imply that it 
lacks some of the character which art seeks to create, or which it 
seeks to convey to our minds. In answering the first of these ques- 
tions, the approach is made from the side of psychology : what kind 
of satisfaction is it which art produces in us ? Does the artist pro- 
duce ill order to express his feeling or personality, or does he produce 
in order to excite in others the same feeling as he himself felt ? And 
the artist could help the pliilosophcr in determining how far ho 
thinks of communicating his experience to others, and is consciously 
guided by such a thought, or whether he is absorbed in creation, and 
to that end thinks of nothing else. In Mind (April 1929), writing on 
“ The Field of Aesthetics,” Mr A. C. A. Rainer criticises Professor 
Alexander’s views on the nature of art and beauty. As against 
Alexander, he maintains the three following propositions : (a) The 
artist creates a work of art. Though in doing so he may be said to 
express his emotions, emotional expression is the “ spring ” and not 
the “ motive ” of artistic production, (b) The spectator discovers the 
beauty of a work of art or natural object. Though he may have to 
“ impute ” illusory elements to a physical reality in order to con- 
template an lestlietic object, the beauty of this object is not essen- 
tially an effect of his “ imputation.” (c) The held of a^sth(?ties is the 
nature of beauty and ugliness, considered as characters belonging to 
objects independent of a creative or appreciative mind. 

Professor A. S. Eddington’s Swarthmore Lecture on Science and 
the Unseen World (London : G. Allen and Unwin, 1929) will have 
undoubtedly a wide circle of readers. Professor Eddington is wholly 
opposed to any attempt to base religion on scientihe discovery. The 
exploration of the external world by the methods of physical science 
leads not to concrete reality but to a “world of symbols,” bcnealh 
which these methods cannot penetrate. But, returning to the start- 
ing point in human consciousness, we find other stirrings, other reve- 
lations (true or false) than those conditioned by the world of symbols. 
Whether these are of significance only conviction can determine, not 
reasoning. Reasoning proceeds from premises, and it cannot start 
without premises. Ultimately the premises for our reasoning about 
the visible universe, no less than for our reasoning about the unseen 
world, arc in the self-knowledge of the mind. It is, he maintains, ol 
the very essence of the unseen world that the conception of personality 
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should dominate it. We have to build the spiritual world out of 
symbols taken from our own personality, as we build the scientific 
world out of the symbols of the mathematician. In a lecture on 
“ The Unity of Modern Problems ” ( J. of Ph. Studies', April 1929), 
Professor John Macmurray also emphasises the importance'^of the 
conception of personality. The chief problem of the present age is, 
he urges, that of discovering or constructing a new scheme of the 
self, which shall transcend both the mechanical and the organic 
schemata ; and which will enable us to construct, consciously and 
deliberately, a civilisation whose mechanical and organic structures 
will be at the service of a personal life, whose meaning and essence is 
friendship. In this connection, mention should be made of Dr C. S. 
Myers’ Herbert Spencer Lecture on Psychological Conceptions in 
Other Sciences (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1929, Is, net). Psychology, 
he holds, has long, from its own point of view, insisted on the rela- 
tivity of sj)acc, time, movement, weight, etc. And, now, physical 
th(‘ory is fast abandoning its former notions of substance and 
absoluteness ; it is becoming occupied rather in the study of the geome- 
trical structure and mathematical relations of certain entities which 
arc themselves unknowable and unimaginable. The once striking 
characteristics of matter as distinguished from mind arc rapidly 
fading. Mind appears to he no more “ unsubstantial ” than matter ; 
in.atter to be no more “ predictable ” than mind. To account for the 
evolution of the universe, or of any organised individual within the 
universe, not only mechanical prineii)les but a certain adapting, 
selecting, guiding activity must ultimately be included among the 
first principles of science. 

A new edition of Professor John Dewey’s elaborate work, Experi- 
ence and Nature (London : G. Allen and Unwin, 1929, 12^. 6d. net) 
has to be chronicled. He has completely rewritten the first chapter, 
in whicli he deals witli the question of method, and points to faith in 
experience as, when intelligently used, a means of disclosing the 
realities of nature. “ Experience is not a veil that shuts man off 
from nature ; it is a means of penetrating continually further into 
the heart of nature.” Professor Dewey has also inserted a preface, 
giving a summary of the thought of the book in the order of its deve- 
lopment. Mention must also be made of a volume. The Aims of 
Education and Other Essays (I.ondon : Williams and Norgate, 1929, 
7.y. 6d. net), by Professor A. N. Whitehead. The ten essays included 
in it have all appeared in other forms, but it is a distinct advantage 
to have them collected together in one book. One main idea runs, 
We arc told, through the whole. It is that students are alive, and 
the purpose of education is to stimulate and guide their self-dev^elop- 
nient. It follows that teachers should also be alive with living 
thoughts. The entire book is a protest against dead knowledge, 
ngainst inert ideas. Two of the essays were published originally in 
this Journal. 

G. Dawes Hicks. 
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The Sciences and Philosophy. Gifford Lectures, Glasgow, 1927."and 
1928. By J. S. Haldane, L.II., M.D., F.R.S., Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. — London : Hodder and Stoughton, 1929. Pp. x, 
344. — 15^. net. 

Professor J. S. Haldane’s Gifford Lectures take rank at once with 
the weightiest utterances which have come from holders of that 
chair. Tlicy have an added interest from the touch of autobiography 
which he gives us in the Preface. He was in 1883 a medical student 
in Edinburgh, having just taken an Arts course in which, under the 
infiuence of liis brother, Lord Haldane, his chief interest had been in 
philosopliy. Lord Haldane was his senior by four years and they 
both contributed in that year an essay to a volume called Essays in 
Philosophical Criticism, edited by Andrew Seth, afterwards Professor 
A. S. Pringle Pattison, and H. H. Haldane. The keynote of the book 
was the need of distinguishing the fundamental concepts of different 
branches of knowledge. This keynote remains in these Gifford Lec- 
tures, made clearer and harmonised by forty-live years of research and 
reflexion. The book is tlius “ une pensee de jeiincsse cxecutee dans 
I’age mure.” 

Another point ot special interest lies in the fact that tlu! present 
volume of Gifford Lectures follows so clos(dy on that of Professor 
Eddington, reviewed in the last number of this Journal. Happily 
have the views of the two professors expressed independently of oiu: 
another, for though Haldane refers to Eddington, he slates that his 
book was completed before the other appeared. We can thus eonif)are 
the philosophic outlook of the most brilliant of our eontemponiry 
physicists with the mature mind of a veteran physiologist who, so 
far from excluding philosophical considerations from his work, has 
pursued liis researches with constant reference to their bearing on 
general issues. It must not be supposed, and cannot be objected to 
Professor Haldane, that his science is vitiated by a philosophical pro- 
conception. His researches, especially on respiration, stand on their 
own merit and are contained in many scientific papers and a book 
published in 1922. But it is true — and the fact distinguishes him 
sharply from Professor Eddington — that he draws from them on the 
way conclusions consonant with the general attitude from which he 
started. One feels, therefore, at the end the pleasure and the con- 
fidence, though not the prejudice, engendered by consistency. 

It is no doubt due to this life-long habit, or rather a part of it, the 
other side of the medal, that Professor Haldane’s view of the spiritual 
is more closely integrated with the actual data 6t science than is that 
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of Professor Eddington. The difference in the general conclusion 
corresponds with the difference in daily practice and habit. Thus the 
spiritual of Haldane is the binding link and raison d^etre of the whole. 
How he arrives at this will be explained in a moment. Yet Edding- 
ton, after taking us breathless through the kaleidoscope of modern 
physical theories, stops on the threshold of the spiritual. There is 
another world, of wliich we gain mysterious and fascinating inklings. 
But as to the meaning of the physical we cannot so far say ; we must 
await the unravelling of the increasingly intricate tangle of theory. 

The secret of the difference between the two thinkers lies in the 
simple fact that Professor Haldane, while adhering to the principles 
laid down in the volume of 1883, viz. the distinction of the funda- 
mental conceptions applied in different branches of knowledge, has 
always added the philosophic desire to connect them together and 
sec them as a whole. “ Philosophy,” he tells us, “ is the attempt 
to take into consideration the whole of our experience.” Unification 
without confusion is thus the leading idea of the book, and it brings 
the author, as we shall sec, to the syst(‘m which he describes as 
Spiriliial Realism. He begins with a reference to the Newtonian 
synthesis of the physical world. He alludes to, but docs not discuss, 
the modifications introduced into this system in recent years and 
which form the bulk of Professor Eddington’s lectures. The New- 
tonian system Avas in the language of those days philosophical,” and 
this description of it no doubt contributed to the mistaken and mis- 
chievous attempts to extend it on the same lines to the phenomena of 
living organisms, of wdiieh the work of Descartes is the classical 
example. It is here that Haldane takes his most decided and decisive 
stand. The Newtonian conception of the visible world is useful in a 
thousand ways, but if wc accept it as final or all-comprehensive we 
are at once confronted by insuperable dilTieultics. For Newton the 
visible world consists of bodies,” existing independently of one 
another in an indepeiuhmt space, subject to changes following out- 
side one another in steadily flowing time. But, as soon as we turn to 
living beings, we meet with another principle, or form, of action 
which cannot be explained in terms of the physical and chemical laws 
which constitute the mechanistic system derived from Qalileo and 
Newton. It is to this point that our author refers most frecpicutly, 
and it is in fact the corner-stone of his argument. The characteristic 
of the living organism is its powTr of co-ordination by which the 
stability of form and composition is maintained in continuous 
activity. The co-ordination and activity are of such a kind that, 
though the material of the organism is constantly changing, the 
specific form and composition arc on the whole maintained. On the 
basis of this doctrine, which Professor Haldane enforces with a 
detailed account of his own experiments on respiration and acclima- 
tisation, he is often claimed by the vitalists as one of themselves. 
This he repudiates, though one is bound to think that his repudiation 
^pplies with more force to the older doctrine of “ vitalism ” than to its 
later exponents, Haldane will have nothing to do with the “ vitalism 
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which sets up another source of activity, acting within the living 
being, and independently of the physical and chemical laws to which 
it is subject so fer as it is matter, in common with all other material 
things. Such a doctrine, he holds, only fortifies the mistaken idea of 
a Newtonian world of matter operating in absolute time and space ; 
and clearly this is obsolete from reasons of relativity, if for no other. 
But Haldane provides another line of attack by his insistence, from 
the biological point of view, on continuity between the living organism 
and its environment. We must regard the environment as part 
of the living thing. “ There is no spatial demarcation between what 
is living and not living. The environment is not outside of life.” 

Yet in spite of this, and of his OAvn emphatic repudiation of tlio 
title, is Professor Haldane really justified in dissociating himself from 
the contemporary school of vitalists ? Both he and they agree in 
claiming for the living organism somethinfi which cannot be explained 
by the known laws of physics and chemistry, nor, in their view, is ever 
likely, or even possible, to be so explained. How we describe this 
something is surely a subordinate question to the n'cognition of il . 
On this Haldane and the neo-vitalists arc at one, and he miglit with 
justice be said to be more vitalist than the vitalists, for Ihe new some- 
thing becomes in his view the leading actor in the drama wliieh 
co-ordinates, and in this sense, explains the 1 ow(T happenings, and 
appears in a still more general and higher form in psychology, the 
laws of the spirit which are tlie supreme rc'ality. The new something 
in life is in this book most frequently referred to as the power of 
co-ordinating and maintaining the specific form and qualities of the 
living being, Elscwdicrc he describes it as the power of integration. 
It has obvious points of contact wdth General Smuts’ idea of Holism, 
which is discussed by Haldane in several appreciative and suggestive 
pages. While recognising the general kinship and iniportanec of 
Smuts’ view, he discovers one serious difference which is, in fact, 
linked up with the next step in the development of his own philosophy. 
To this therefore we will now turn. 

Just as he finds between the physical and biological spheres a 
sharp demarcation in the fact of this self-contained and sclf-mointain- 
ing co-ordination, so between the purely biological and ilu psyeholo- 
^qal, or spiritual, spheres — spheres of scientific thought, it should bo 
added, not spheres of being, for all being is one — wc find anoth(?r new 
element. In biology we are treating the co-ordination observed with- 
out reference to consciousness. In conscious behaviour, the sphere 
of the spiritual, w^e add the el(*ment of order in time as wtII as in 
space. This involves a wdioleness, including both rctrosiR^etion and 
anticipation. And just as the actual spatial environment of every 
living thing stretches out into the universe, and cannot in the philo- 
sophic view be considered outside life, so as soon as wc advance into 
the spiritual sphere or aspect of being, another whole appears, leaving 
nothing outside itself, and impossible of interpretation as mere indivi- 
dual existence with its here and now. This is the point on which 
Spiritual Realism finds Smuts’ Holism insufficient. For to Smuts, 
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while the {spiritual or psychical fact is a real element in the universe, 
it is a comparatively recent arrival in the evolutionary order ; the 
universe existed untold millions of years before its arrival. Professor 
Haldane proclaims, therefore, a “ spiritual holism of conscious be- 
haviour,” including time-relations as well as space-relations. The 
generation of conscious behaviour out of something not regarded as 
having the specific characters of conscious behaviour is not a coherent 
conception. It stands, at that level of thought, on the same basis of 
philosophical insufficiency and instability as the mechanistic concep- 
tion — on the lower level — which regarded living organisms as arising 
out of lifeless material. So, by recognising these fundamental dis- 
tinctions between the ideas appropriate to different orders of scientific 
thought, we may actually advance, in the end, to a truer, more philo- 
sophic and permanent unification. It is the longer and more arduous 
way, but the only sound one. 

Such is the gist of a noble and most impressive book. It must 
s\ifficc in conclusion to add two critical considerations on which any 
reader of a philosophic turn, especially one interested in the develop- 
ment of philosophic thought, would desire further enlightenment if, 
as one hopes. Professor Haldane decides to elaborate his thesis in 
other writings. 

The first [)oint is one that will appeal to any one familiar with 
the general outlines of Comte’s philosophy. The resemblances at 
every turn arc so striking that, if the author of this book had not 
invoked the names of Kant and Ilcgcl and omitted that of Comte, it 
would undoubtedly have been thought that there w^as a more direct 
affiliation. Preca'sely in the same way as in this book the author of 
the Positive Philosophy lays down the necessity of distinguishing, 
cspcadally at the two great turning points, the main conceptions 
which govern different onlers of scientific facts. He, too, finds in 
living things a new principle, though, in the same way, he would dis- 
card the jiotion of a mysterious new entity such as postulated by 
the older vitalists. Then, at the next great leap to phenomena of 
consciousness, Comte also introduces another principle, again closely 
akin to that of Professor Haldane. Thus, wdicrc Haldane claims 
for consciousness the special characteristics of retrospection and 
anticipation, integrating time-relations as biology integrates tho^e 
of space, Comte uses the term “ filiation ” to describe the new 
method necessary in the social sciences as compared with those of 
biology in general. And in the master-conception which is to co- 
ordinate the whole, where Haldane speaks of the Supreme Spiritual 
Reality which is God, Comte gives the place to his Grand fttre, which 
is Humanity. No one would wish to suggest a crude identification of 
the two eoneoj)tions, but the analogy makes one desire a careful 
examination of tlic parallel development of the two ideas, especially 
directed to finding out what elements, }if any, are contained in the 
one that arc not present in the other. 

This is ratjier a historical question : the other point is one of a 
more general philosophical interest. Professor Haldane tells us that 
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it is only when we attain the psychological level, that the co-ordina- 
tion of time relations becomes essential. Biology, as such, is con- 
cerned with co-ordination in space. But can this distinction be validly 
maintained ? Is not the time-factor just as essential in the physio- 
logical as in the psychological treatment of the living organism ? If 
this is granted, which would certainly be claimed by any biologist, 
the distinction of his highest order of facts must be reduced, not to 
the integration of time-relations, but to the consciousness of doing it. 
Consciousness, in fact, is the characteristic of the highest reality 
known to us, and, in the last analysis, our own individual conscious- 
ness. We end where Descartes began. 

F. S. Marvin, 

Welwyn Garden City. 

Philosophical Theology, By F. 11. Tennant, D.D., B.Sc., Fellow of 
Trinity College and Lecturer in the University of Cambridge. 
Vol. I., The Soul and its Faculties. — Cambridge : University 
Press, 1928. — Pp. xvi -f- 477. — 21.<?. net. 

Dr Tennant’s work when it is complete will certainly be one of 
immense service not only to theologians, but to students of the 
philosophy of religion generally. It is to consist of two volumes, the 
first of which has now been published. This first volume is not 
theological, but philosophical ; it is concerned witli problems the 
consideration of w'hich is requisite for any serious treatment of the 
question as to the knowability of God, and for any reliable estimate 
of the intellectual grounds on which theology rests. The second 
volume is to be devoted to a discussion of the theistic interpretation 
of the world, in the light of the principles here set forth and wit h th(i 
aid of the results which have here been reach(‘d. 

The present volume is occupied first of all with a psyeiiological 
inspection of the mental life and its processes, particularly witli the 
nature of the self and personality. Then valuation and the theory of 
ethical values are handled. Proceeding to a consideration of the 
functions of thought and reason, the author differentiates th<^ funda- 
mental categories involved in knowledge, and discusses them in 
detail. There follows a critical examination of various theorif?s of 
knowledge, under the heads of rationalism and empiricism, realism, 
idealism and phenomenalism respectively. And, finally, three chap- 
ters are devoted to the logic of induction, and the nature of knowledge 
and belief, from which advance is made to an estimate of the claims 
of religious experience and of scientific knowledge as furnishing an 
adequate account of the world of Nature. Altogether a vast field is 
covered ; and no discerning reader can fail to be impressed by tlie 
wide range of learning, the keenness of speculative insight, and the 
critical acuteness which is throughout displayed. 

Dr Tennant insists, at the outset, that pliilosophy should begin 
not with what is logically prior, because that is only knowable from 
the logically posterior, but with ordinary common-seuse knowledge, 
knowledge of “ so-called actuality by so-called persons,” whatever 
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knowledge, actuality and persons may subsequently, as an outcome 
of critical scrutiny, turn out to be. Philosophy, he urges, can only 
profitably proceed by first of all provisionally accepting ideas, 
admittedly obscure, which have been shaped by mankind for practical 
purposes, and by refining them into tools for theoretical use. The 
method of pursuing the inquiry will, therefore, be empirical, but the 
empiricism will have nothing in common with the sensationism 
ordinarily associated with empiricism. Dr Tennant has a rooted 
aversion to what he calls “ rationalism ” — the method of philosophis- 
ing pursued by such thinkers as Plato, Descartes, Spinoza and 
Leibniz, not to mention Hegel. Plato, in taking mathematics to be 
the paradigm of knowledge of actuality, was guilty of bringing about 
“ philosophy’s catastrophic fall from pristine innocence,” of “ the 
original sin whicli infected modern philosophy also from its birth ” 
(p. G). Rationalism is accused of turning a blind eye to the per- 
ceptual, and of “ assuming the rationality — in its own sense — of the 
Avorld, for no other reason than that the assumption was to be desired 
to make it wise — again in its own sense : which suggests cold wisdom 
waiting on superfluous folly ” (p. 190). This is certainly a sweeping 
indictment ; far more sweeping thati any, I think, Dr Tennant wdll 
wish to retain in future editions. For, after all, no one of the 
philosophers in question (,‘ver ignored the facts of sense-perception ; 
and, if they claimed to have discovered certain a priori truths, it 
was as a result of investigating the contents of experience. But to 
return to the empirical method. It is only, it is contended, by 
actually tracing the development of the knowing process that we can 
ascertain the nature, scope and limitations of the knowledge wc may 
be said to have attained. The ordo cognoscendi is the sole route that 
may [)ossi])ly lead to a known ordo cssendi. Psychology is, accord- 
ingly, the fundamental science, the first propaedeutic to philosophy, 
not a science to be placed somewhere between chemistry and history. 
To set out. then, from the “ fortheoniii\gness ” of common-sense 
knowledge, to determine psychologically the way in which such 
knowledge has been acquired and the elements of which it consists, 
to construct a theory of knowledge on the basis of psychology and a 
theory of reality on the basis of epistemology — such is the formula of 
the method which is consistently followed in the volume before us. 

1 am entirely at one with Dr Tennant in laying the emphasis he 
docs upon the necessity, in any attempt to unfold the nature of 
knowledge and the connecting links of the reality knowm, of turning 
rather to concrete experience itself than to the abstract thoughts by 
which that experience has sometimes been interpreted. I am no 
less at one wdth him in recognising psychology as an essential part of 
the whole sphere of investigation which by long tradition and common 
consent is designated philosophical. But I think there are strong 
grounds for rejecting the view that psychology occupies the propae- 
deutic position which he assigns to it. The question is not, of course, 
to the temporal order in which the different branches of philosophy 
^ay best be approached by the student, but as to the systematic 
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order in which they are related to each other. And, so far as^the 
systematic order is concerned, it seems to me that the propaidcutic 
philosophical discipline must be that which involves the relatively 
less complex conceptions and which handles what the other branches 
of philosophy necessarily imply. Now, psychology has not only, as 
Dr Tennant amply allows, all the marks of a highly concrete study, 
but it is impossible to represent its business as consisting merely 
in taking note of facts directly offered to observation. Not only 
are the facts excessively complicated, but the psychologist is 
compelled to bring to his analysis and rendering of them notions and 
ways of thinking which need critical scrutiny before he can usefully 
enter upon his field of inquiry. A theory of knowledge, in this sense, 
is, I should say, not a deduction from psycliological facts, but an 
independent and more fundamental department of philosophy. 

In the psychological chapters, which occupy most of the first half 
of the volume, the author follows very largely the teaching of James 
Ward, whose Psychological Principles he regards as “ the greatest 
single work, of any age, on the human mind.” Ihit he deviates froiii 
Ward’ s view that feeling and attention are known only infercntially 
through their effects in the presentational continuum ; and, unlike 
AVard, he takes conation to be as fundamental and irreducihle in the 
mental life as feeling or attention. I doubt, too, whether Ward 
would have accepted Dr Tennant’s analysis of sensation ; at all 
events, in one of his latest papers, he insisted that sensa are not 
“affections of the mind”; and, in the Principles, he strongly 
protests against the psychophysical “ bias ” involved in speaking of 
them as “ mental impressions.” I think Ward came to regard sensa 
as appearances to a percipient of existent entities, and that he would 
have refused to describe them as “ due to stimuli,” 

With much of what is said in the chapters on the Self and Per- 
sonality I am in close agreement. Like Dr Tennant, I can sec no 
possibility of accounting for the characteristics of conscious expcrit nci^ 
on the hypothesis that the mind consists of a scries of discrete events. 
As I think he succeeds in showing the unity and temporal continuity 
of the mental life, the facts of retentiveness and memory, arc in- 
explicable in terms of the serial theory.^ We arc entitled, he holds, 
to lay down a number of propositions as to the nature of the conscious 
subject, e,g, that it is simple, as not being made up of parts, that it is 
individual, in the sense that it alone can have and experience its 

^ I notice that Dr Broad is inclined to concede that such arguments as 
Dr Tennant uses render it unlikely that the facts can be explairud by 
assuming a set of mental events interconnected by any relation or relations 
which are to be met with elsewhere in the world, but he thinks it is 
possible that they may be explained by assuming a set of mental events 
interconnected by a unique relation. It is dilFicult to know how to come to 
close quarters with the assumption of a unique relation of which nothing 
further can be said. But I imagine that if, in this case, the question were 
pressed as to what such a “ unique relation ” implies, it would be found 
to involve just that unity and continuity of the conscious subject that it 
IS called in to avoid. 
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states, that it is not exclusively cognitive, but in virtue of the 
capacity of feeling is conative and self-determining. But when so 
much has been admitted, I fail to see why a distinction between the 
‘‘ pure ego ” and the “ empirical self ” is still retained. Dr Tennant 
does not mean by the former term a single entity extraneous to the 
plurality of mental states, nor by the latter term a series of mental 
states externally related to each other. As I understand him, the 
so-ealled “ pure self ” is not to be conceived as standing to its states 
and processes in a relation similar to that in which a proton may be 
conceived to stand to the electrons in an atom ; its states or processes 
(Ihe so-called “ empirical self”) are phases of its own being. Why, 
then, perpetuate an antithesis which has had in philosophical reflec- 
tion an unfortunate history, and wliich most psychologists liavc found 
to he an insuperable difReulty in Ward’s work ? 

The portion of our author’s theory of knowledge that will occasion 
the greatest misgiving in the minds of his readers will be, I imagine, 
th(? attempt he makes to pass from what he regards as the private 
world of each individual percipient to the public world of eommon- 
sonse and science. A distinction, he argues, requires to be recognised 
between three senses of the term “ object ” — between the perceptual 
datum apprehended in tlie sense-knowledge of individual experience 
(o), the conceptual thing ” of collective or common experience (0), 
and the nounienal lleality behind both (^«). Each of us starts with 
tlie first of these, with pereepta that are idm, private to our own 
sphere of apprehension ; and (with the exception of the self) these 
idia continue to be the only entities of which wc can ever be directly 
aware. How, tlu'ii, is the transition to be effected from them to the 
common world of ordinary experience and of science ? The reply is, 
through iiitersubjective inUTcoursc, through the establishment of 
relations between the percepts of a plurality of individuals. When 
A and B gaze at the sun, each sees a different object. But “ A can 
indicate* — by gestures before language supervenes — that his sun is 
like, say, ‘ that sunflower ’ and gather that such resemblance exists 
between IVs ob jecd — sun and flower — if B gesticulates ‘ same here ’ ” 
(pp. 103 -4), It is, of course, unfair to summarise the theory in this 
meagre fashion ; but I am bound to confess that, in spite of all that 
Br Tennant advances in its support, it seems to me to be eminently 
untenable. It assumes that in being aware of other selves the 
uidividual has somehow already got beyond his private world in a 
^vay in which in the case of }>hysioal things he cannot do, and it 
assumes further that, Jilthougli for these selves there can be no 
common objects, there can be common relations which are known by 
each of tlic percipients in (question to be common — assumptions, both 
uf them, which presuppose tlie very transcendence which they are 
called in to explain. Moreover, the manner in which tlie world of 
physical objects is contrasted with the world of things per se is 
excessively hard to understand. The physical object may be 
regarded, we are told, as a hybrid between a thing per $e and an 
mon; it is, in fact, not an existent but a conceptual construct, the 
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conceptual form that is given to perceptual data by the socialised 
mind. Accordingly, physical objects can certainly not be the causes 
or sources of perceptual data. Nevertheless, a perceptual datum 
would be ultimately inexplicable unless it were constituted by 
rapport between the individual mind and a thing per se of some kind, 
and a theory which leaves out the latter is no theory of knowledge, 
whatever else it may be (p. 244 ). Yes ; but the difficulty is to see 
why physical objects should not be things per se of this nature. The 
real conditions to whicli we appeal as giving rise to bodily stimulation 
are not nouincna, in the Kantian sense, but the things of ordinary 
experience, as the scientist has been able to determine them. Light- 
waves, atoms, electrons, and so on, are certainly not for the physicist 
merely “ conceptual elaborations,” but actually existent entities, 
operating in the natural world ; and, so far as I can discover, 
Dr Tennant has produced no valid reason for taking them to be 
anything else. 

I can only touch in the briefest fashion upon what forms the 
matter of the concluding chapters, constituting what is, in many 
respects, the richest and most valuable section of the w^ork. Dr 
Tennant holds thar the results of scientilic induction can never be 
more than problematic ; and that they cannot ntach even a high 
degree of probability unh^ss certain fundanuuital premisses concerning 
Nature, other than such as can be furnished empirically (as, I’or 
example, that the variety of its ultimate constituents is limited), 
be granted. These postulates are neither s(‘lf-evident nor (*an they be 
logically certilied ; but, on the other hand, it docs not follow that they 
are deserving of cold suspicion. As presuppositions of inductive 
science, they have an overwhelming measure of practical cerlainty, 
and the man of science would regard them as so ‘‘ likely to lx; true ” 
that he would stake his life-work on them. Their probabilit}' is, 
however, of a different type from that attaching to ordinary seienliiu- 
generalisations ; it is not a relation between propositions, it is psycho- 
logical in character, and dm; to the fact that the postulates in (jm stion 
arc capable of evoking sanguine trust from human subjects. Seienee, 
then, walks by faith and cannot give a “rational,” l>ut only a 
“ reasonable,” ground of the hope that is in it. Tlie siguiticancc; oi 
this conclusion for Dr Tennant’s further advance is obvious. If the 
belief that underlies science is the outcome of faith, tliere can he 
nothing unscientific in recognising that theology rests on a like 
foundation. Ultimately, or apart from comparative verifiability, 
natural science and theology arc of the same epistemological status ; 
the one interprets, in one fashion, a relatively narrow, the other, after 
another fashion, a relatively more extensive sphere of observable 
fact ; they are complementary and not mutually exclusive or needtul 
of any “ reconciliation.” 

But our author is far too astute a thinker to be unaware of the 
danger that lurks in this position. Reasonable religious belief is 
one thing, credulity and superstition another ; and a theology that 
would eschew connection with metaphysics removes itself ipso facto 
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from possible contact with reality. In an admirable chapter on 
religious experience, he brings to light the sort of illusions to which 
in this regard popular thinking is liable. Even Otto’s contention 
that we immediately apprehend a numinous object seems to him to 
be exposed to the objection that the immediateness may simply mean 
that the conscious subject is unaware of its actual mediateness, as 
disclosed to reflection and analysis. We have, he argues, no psycho- 
logical mandate for supposing a unique mental faculty which appre- 
liends, with immediacy, objects of another genus than the sensory 
and what is derived therefrom. With respect to “ mystical experi- 
ence,” he has some severe things to say, but they certainly need 
saying. The Jilleged “ ineffable deliverances ” in a state of rapture, 
because occult in character, cannot significantly be called “ truth ” ; 
they vouch for nothing beyond their own occurrence ; and, although 
it cannot be proved that they have no relation to ultimate reality, it 
can be shown that there is no good reason for asserting that they have 
that relation which the mystic claims, until theism is established. 
And as regards the “ great achievement,” as William James called it, 
of mysticism, its doctrine of having overcome all the usual barriers 
between the individual and the Absolute, it is manifestly ridiculous, 
and the critic will do well ‘‘ to call nonsense by its name.” For the 
mystic cannot have it botli ways. ‘‘ If he knows the Absolute as an 
Other, he cannot he It ; if he becomes It, he caniiot know it, as he has 
ccase(l to be ” (p, fl20). 

Despite the facts that religion and science proceed from a common 
root and resemble one anotlier in certain features, there are, it is 
pointed out, important differences between them. Unlike the data 
of scientific knowledge, the data of religious ex])erience require to be 
shown to be other than imaginary or ideal. To show this is the task 
of J)r 'rennant’s second volume. It is a huge undertaking ; and 
students of philosophy no less than of theology will look forward with 
eagerness to what is yet in store for them. 

G. Dawes Hicks. 

lJ\tVL:K«ilTY COJXi:(JK, Londox. 


Vebenceg^s Grundrhs der Geschichte der Philosophie. Teil v. Die 
Philosophic dcs Auslandes von Beginn des 19. Jahrhimderts, 
Herausgegeben von T. K. Ocstcrrcich, Professor der Philosophie 
an der Universitiit Tiibingcn. — Berlin : Mittler & Sohn, 1928. — 
Pp. xxxix + 431. — 10 M, 

The completion of the twelfth edition of Ueberweg’s History of Philo- 
Kophy with this fifth fiart, essentially a new piece of work, containing 
a comprehensive survey of the progress of philosophy from the 
beginning of the last century up to the ])resent time throughout the 
world, wherever philosophical activity exists, will be a very welcome 
^ent to students of philosophy. In an interesting introduction the 
Editor emphasises the special significance of this period in the 
history of thought in Europe and America. Philosophy, in his view, 
be seen to take on a national character in certain respects. In 
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view of the constantly growing facilities for the interchange of thought 
to such a degree that of every well-known thinker it is coming to be 
true that he has thinking mankind for his audience, in days when 
philosophical arguments may be broadcasted, and the eagerness of 
philosophers to understand each other is manifested in International 
Congresses, and the welcome given in almost all countries to foreign 
thinkers, this may seem a paradox. Apart from such favourable 
conditions of the age, is it not the inherent tendency of philosophy to 
transcend the bounds set up by distinctions of peoples and States ? 
Yet reflection on the developments of philosophical activity here sur- 
veyed will confirm on the whole the truth of Professor OcstcrreicJi’s 
dictum in relation, at least, to recent movements. On the one hand, 
is is seen that philosophy resembles art and literature in tliis respect, 
that it is not wholly independent of historical conditions, and the 
crises which profoundly affect national life. On the other, that with 
the growth of national self-consciousness, the need to express a Welt- 
anschauung which, if not individual and peculiar, must be at least 
in some measure independent and creative, is felt and may at times 
become even the greatest necessity for the higher life. This aspect 
of the history of philosophy is less obvious in the case of Hrili.sli 
thought, because of the continuity of historic development not 
characterised by violent breaks with the past. It is exhibited in 
France in what is termed by the author of the French section the 
double reaction at the beginning of the nineteenth century shown in 
opposition to the political philosophy of the Revolution, as also to seu- 
sualistic and materialistic thinking, and in the advance of Posilivism, 
and new social speculation. All these movements were characterised 
by the standpoint that the past is completely shut off and the 
Revolution has given the signal for a new era. By contrast, in 18 tS, 
on the return to Imperialism there followed disenchantment, and 
electicism in philosophy. By the historian of Ifalian pliilosojdi\ , 
Senator Credaro, we are reminded that the eounter-reformalion a Tier 
Galileo had resulted in the silence of philosophy for almost ‘JOO 
years, only broken by Vico. Towards the middle of the niueternlh 
century a “ philosophical content for patriotism ” v’as sought first in 
Italian Ontologism (Uosmini and others), then in the IdealiNin of 
Hegel. But after the unity of Italy was perfeetted, no Ini.ger Italian 
nationality, but human and universal truth was the aim, and the 
spiritual nourishment needed Avas found in neo-Kantianism. Vet 
the way was being prepared for a distinctively Italian philosophy, 
which soon appeared in the original forms given to Absolute Idealism 
by Croce and Gentile. Again in Norway, in Professor Aall’s inter- 
pretation, during the struggles for political independence in the 
’seventies and ’eighties, the leaders were driven to seek for a n(^w 
spiritual content to give to the people. This they found in the 
sciences of Nature, and the chief impulse to the experiential philosophy 
was felt in Christiania towards the end of the century. Turning to 
the Slav peoples, philosophy could not develop amongst the Czechs 
during the three centuries of religious conflict. At the beginning of 
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the nineteenth century there was a rebirth, and the first scientific 
philosophers were also leaders and teachers of the people. The idea 
that there must be a national Czechisch philosophy especially 
inspired Storch. 

The most remarkable illustration of the influence of national 
character and historic conditions upon the outlook of a people, 
expressed in a kind of national philosophy, ai)[)ears to be that of 
Polish Messianism. An interesting and full account of this movement 
is given by Professor Lutoslawski, collaborating with Professor L. 
Puciata. Poets as well as thinkers have contributed to this, and its 
wide adoption seems to show that it is in essential harmony with 
Polish aspirations. The leading idea is that of the group constituting 
the true nation, as formed of individuals whose bond is rather likeness 
of mind and sense of a common mission than sameness of race. The 
best means to the regeneration of the world is the extension of the 
true national consciousness amongst all peoples until the whole 
of humanity organises itself in a small number of genuine nations. 
The idea of Poland, as in a special sense the Messiah nation, seems 
to have been stimulated by the long endured suffcTings of the people 
in their national consciousness. Individuals, according to Professor 
Luloshnvski, become capable of sharing in the national mission 
through their independont discovery of the eternity of the soul. He 
attributes to Wronski, in 18*27, the first use of the w^ord Messianismus, 
by w'liieh the national Weltanschauung has been understood in 
Poland, but regards the w'ork of Mukiewdez, Towdanski and others as 
of still greater importance to the movement. Whether this is a 
philosoi)hy in the strict sense may be open to question, but it gives 
the materials out of which pliilosophy arises, manifesting a national 
state of mind and speculative interest which is favourable to the 
development of philosophical activity. It is also, at least, a remark- 
able social philosophy. 

Thj tragedy of Kussia is perhaps nowhere more profoundly 
rcw nled than in the sphere of philosophy. The conditions for the 
high(T cultural life on which philosophy rests have been destroyed, 
at the very time when an independent and specifically Russian 
philosophy liad begun to show itself, and promised to contribute new 
ideas to the development of the European mind. The fact that no 
speculation not based on materialism now appears in Russia is, of 
course, not due to any natural development. It was Lenin wdio 
decided that a radical materialism w^as alone suited to the aims of the 
revolution. lie dreaded even the new' standpoint of Physics, in so 
far as it might seem to throw doubt on the objective reality of the 
material world. 

In North America philosophy has only become independent in 
the last generation, and only since 1900 has it begun to have influence 
in Europe. Professor Croftcell gives 1870 as the date w’hcn America 
entered into world-history, and from that time it is possible to speak 
nf an American philosophy. This philosophy became possible after 
the American people had steeped itself in European thought. Emerson 
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expressed Platonism, German Idealism and Romanticism in an 
American form. W. T. Harris conceived the discipline in German 
Idealism as means to an end, the attainment of independence by 
philosophy in America, and the act, so to speak, of philosophical 
independence, involved, in consistency with the outlook of a people 
absorbed in creating a highly efficient type of civilisation, the down- 
fall of intellectualism. The first blows to Absolutism were struck by 
William James, the original creative force in the modern practical 
and empirical movements. 

In another aspect, not so obviously connected with historic factors, 
the philosophies surveyed may seem to reveal in some degree thv, 
character of the peoples among whom they arise. Thus tliere is a type 
of individualistic thinking, distinct from the British, and of peculiar 
interest, expressed in Danish and Norwegian thought. For many of 
us it is probably best represented by Ibsen. It was Niels Jrcschow, 
the Norwegian thinker, much of whose activity took place in Den- 
mark, who prepared the way for Individualism in both countries. 
The highest point in this northern individualism was reached by the 
Dane, Sdren Kierkegaard, whom Professor Aall (tharactcriscs as one 
of the most remarkable personalities of the nineteenth century, 
though his philosophy took no systematic form. In opposition to the 
Hegelians, under whose influence In? had earlier eom(‘, he eonccivt'd 
of philosophy as an inner experience, this ex[)erience revi^aling opposi- 
tions which arc ultimately irreconcilable. lake Ibsen, he dreaded 
the influence of the herd, as dcspiritualising for the individual. In 
the intensity of this conception there is something more anti-social 
than in the English individualism. 

Turning to the more purely philosophical conditions of the pro- 
gress of philosophy, the most potent single factor till very reci'nt 
times lies in the eftcct of the German s]K*eulativ(* movement, fruin 
Kant to Hegel, and after, taking different forms in accordaiiec with 
the special philosophical genius of caeh eoimtry. As tlui edilor, how- 
ever, points out, during the second half of tJic nineteenth cc'nfury 
international influences proceeded more from England and France 
than from Germany. The effect of the supremacy of German jdhlo- 
sophy at the outset of the nineteenth century has not entirely ccas(^d 
up to the present, though from the middle of the century the whole of 
Europe was under the influence of the new scientific developments, 
especially in biology, and the changes in life brought about by 
technical industry; hence “ inner-worldliness ” and materialisin, a 
reaction against which has however set in, in the last generati<Mi. 
The survey of philosophy in France during the whole period gives a 
remarkable impression of the versatility of the French genius in this 
sphere. The absolutest pliilosophy lias not had a large following, but 
great names have distinguislied the Nco-( ritical movement, especi- 
ally that of Renouvier, whose system was the most important of 
those that proceeded from Kant, wffiilst in his doctrine of personality 
he forestalled some of the later personalists. The last thirty years of 
the century were characterised by an intensive effort to give a 
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critical basis to science, of which Poincar^ was the most brilliant 
representative. The anti-intellectualistic reaction, of which M. 
Bergson has always been the greatest exponent, showed analogies 
with Anglo-American Pragmatism. In psychological sociology, 
Durkheim and Levy Bruhl were developing highly original theories, 
whilst modern French psychology was founded by Ribot. Amongst 
other currents of thought, especially cultivated in France, there was 
the religious philosophy of Sabatier, also Modernism and Neo- 
scholasticism. We might have expected some reference to the work 
of Etienne Gilson in the present century. It is in Italy that the 
German influence appears to have been greatest, and from the 
beginning of the nineteenth century in Sweden, where in previous 
centuries the greatest foreign influences had been French (after the 
death of Descartes at Stockholm) and English thought, especially 
Locke, Shaftesbury and Hume. In Bostrbm, however, appeared a 
thinker wlio, in spile of Hegelian influences, expressed national 
originality in a personal idealism. Finland, as we are told by Pro- 
fessor (irotenfelt, had produced an independent thinker in Gabriel 
Hartman (1770 1800), whose system tended to a Critical Realism and 
Voluntarism. Hut Hegelianism dominated during a great part of the 
eentury, and the docdriiu? of objective mind was conceived as a force 
in the national aspirat ions. In Professor Westermarck, of Helsingfors, 
and London, Finland p<issesses a thinker of wide fame in the sphere 
of sociology. The eompndiensive stirvey of British philosophy by Pro- 
fessor Dawes Hicks should be of great interest to Continental, as also, 
of course, to English readers, and shows unmistakably the increasing 
catholicity of philosophic iietivity in modern England. Especially to 
be noted in tlie account of the earlier nineteenth century work is the full 
statement of the philosophy of Sir William Hamilton, also of Mansel, 
in days when these iiuL'pcndenl thinkers arc somewhat neglected. 
With Manscl’s line of thought Professor Hicks connects that of Lord 
Balfour. The Associationish and Utilitarian pliilosophies, so wholly 
unaffeeied by external infliienee, Darwinism and the Spencerian 
Evolutionism, with its rept^reussions in sociology, pragmatism, and 
the philoso])hy of emergence, and on the other hand the critical 
idealism, in which a great type of thought grown on a foreign soil 
became naturalised and at home with the English mind, are treated 
as though from the inner side. Critical realism in all its phases is, 
as we should expect, not less sympathetically presented, and the 
special developments of mathematical philosophy, by Russell and 

The entry of the new world into a share in the progress of philo- 
sophy is, as the editor regards it, a significant fact for the history of 
thought. Exactly what form its most original contribution is to 
take may be still a matter of doubt. Josiah Royce’s personalistic 
absolutism remains the most important metaphysical work America 
has yet produced, but a very different current is now in full tide. 
Professor Crofcell hardly notices that manifestation of futurism in 
philosophy or psychology, known as Behaviourism. He gives chief 
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attention to the Pragmatism of James and Dewey, the radical 
empiricism of James, and the Neo-realism of the present time. “ Per- 
sonalism,” first presented in its American form by Bowne, is more 
dominant in the Universities of the Pacific side. In spite of the great 
interest of these and other movements the student may feel that 
American philosophy has not yet fully arrived, and when it comes 
may possibly give expression to a spirit which at present “ dweiletli 
in the innermost ” of a nation growing to complete self-consciousness. 

Consideration of the notable survey of modern philosophy in this 
volume, to which, of course, has to be added the previous account of 
philosophy in Germany, will probably incline us to agree with the 
editor’s view of the satisfactory position of philosophy at the present 
time. The ground scorns prepared for the emergence of greater 
systems, though it may be that the heroic ages of system-making in 
philosophy are over. In conclusion, appreciation should be expressed 
of the work of the various scholars who have severally described the 
philosophical situation in their own countries, in such a manner as lo 
suggest that it has been in each case a labour of love. 

Hilda I). Oakelly. 

L'NiviiiisiTY OF London. 

Modern Materialism, and Emergent Evolution. By William McDougall, 
M.B., F.ll.S., Professor of Psychology in Duke University. 
London : Methuen & Co., 1929. — Pp. xi -f 295. — 7s. 6d. net. 

Professor McDoi gall believes that contemporary thought con- 
cerning life and mind is dominated by the theory of mechanistic 
causation. This theory is, in his view, not only incompatible Avith 
the evidence, its practical consequences for morality and religion are 
deplorable ; and he applies himself very vigorously to its refutation. 
He aims at showing that men of science have offered no ground for 
rejecting the presence of teleological or purposive action throughout 
the organic and mental realms. 

The book takes the form of six chapters, followed by long notes in 
smaller print, which cover almost as many pages as the main tfxt. 
This arrangement is disturbing to the reader, for the notes argia, 
several points stated briefly and positively in the main part. 

In the course of the discussion, the author relies chiefly on the 
following arguments. In physics, mechanism of the cruder sort has 
been abandoned, but biology has retained it. Mechanism may be 
defined comprehensively to mean any explanation of processes which 
excludes teleology ; and teleology is to be interpreted in the light of 
our own experience of purposive endeavour. The issue lies with an 
independent and unprejudiced psychology. Idealist philosophy can- 
not answxT the materialist creed ; for supposing brains were peculiar 
functions of matter, the idealist argument is just the kind of argument 
which such brains would adduce. Intelligent behaviour is, however, 
guided, not by any complex of sensations, but by the apprehension 
of certain abstract relations. Further, our own actions seem to 
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ourselves to be the expressions of foresight and desire, and obser- 
vation of the behaviour of animals and men display marks, such as 
adaptation, persistence, satisfaction, which correspond well with our 
own experience. This experience of effective willing is the source of 
our belief in causation in the external world. Purpose and intelli- 
gence arc correlative aspects of action. But it is on the belief in 
causation that the mechanistic theory is based. “ When then 
modern Materialism seeks to explain all purposive action mechanis- 
tically, it is repudiating its own foundation, the very ground of our 
belief in causation or causal efficacy of any kind ” (p. 70). 

Moreover, mechanistic causation derives its plausibility from the 
assumption of discrete units inter-acting causally ; but even modern 
physics suggests that organisation prc(;edcs and governs material 
units. And, when we consider the disposition of parts of the living 
organism, we arc obliged to admit that “ its organisation cannot be 
C()ni})letely described in terms of niaterial structure ” (p. 107). The 
co-operation of tlic past in the guidance of action — what may broadly 
b(.‘ lerined memory — is not to be accounted for materially. It is 
selective. Mental organisation, individual or inherited, is not spatial. 
There ar(.‘ no precise relations betw(?(‘n the pattern parts of the germ 
cell and the developed organism ; nor between sections of the brain 
and bodily functioning. There are evidences, too, from psychical 
research which indicate that this vital or mental organisation can 
function apart from material structure. 

Ill the latter portion of the book Professor McDougall criticises 
Emergent Evolution, lie tliinks 1 hat evolution is confined to the world 
of life ; there is no evolulion, and so no emergence in the physical 
world. The reason is that development implies memory, and there is 
none in the realm of matter. Mind did not emerge from matter. 
The elementary stages postulated by the emergent writers, sentience, 
primilive reference and the like, are abstractions. These philosophers 
arc eliarged also with neglecting conation and pleasure and pain. In 
conclusion. Professor McDougall suggests that the processes of our 
bodies are teleological. 

Defenders of thorough dualism will find some weapons in this 
book. For the writer is an advocate of purpose who will hear of no 
compromise. Wo arc fiiced with a dichotomy. An organism must 
either determine its behaviour for itself by ends which arc foreseen, 
or be determined mechanically. All instances of teleological causation 
are of the same kind as human purposive experience. The w eight of 
biological authority certainly seems to be against Professor McDougall 
in this matter. The psycho-biological school wdiich he cites gives 
ambiguous support. And elsew'herc he deals only with psychologists 
of the extreme camp, or with philosophers, wiio touch very generally 
on the evidence. 

The author makes an effective reply to sensationalism, wffien 
quoting Whitehead (not Kant) he points to the presence of universal 
relations in all perception and thought, however primitive. Yet the 
theory that the category of causation is derived from our experience 
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of voluntary action demands more proof than the brief statement in 
the text. If it is meant that intelligent purpose presupposes the 
causal principle, the point seems valid. But the contrary is doubtful. 
And, in any case, the application of the pHnciple — for example, to 
many human processes — is not thereby in the least prejudiced. 

The argument that the non-spatial organisation into which 
modern physics has resolved matter tends towards a teleological 
interpretation of things docs not appear to be well founded. Mathe- 
matical complexity, which is presumably what organisation means, is 
not a whit less deterministic, nor more comforting than materialism. 
The reader is given some facts which arc not “ consistent with the 
view that the organisation of living things consists merely in special 
arrangements of matter ” (p. 88). But he desires clearer and more 
detailed discussion of the differentiw between physical organisation ” 
and biological “ organisation.” 

The chapters on Emergent Evolution are equally tantalising at 
crucial points. For at these points tlic author assumes knowledge of 
controversies which have appeared elsewhere. The reader must 
search the notes for fairer dealing. These notes, fourteen in number, 
alone give the book value, in spite of their position. In them Professor 
McDougall delines his relation to much recent psychology and 
philosophy. They comprise criticisms of many celebrated writers, 
especially of Dr Lloyd Morgan and Dr Rignano. 

M. If. Carr]&. 

University oe Bristol. 

Christian Unity : Its History and Challenge, By the Rev. G. J. 
Slosser, B.A., Ph.D. — Pp. xx. + 125. London : Kcgan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd. 1929. — 2Lv. net. 

Tue Introductions provided by the Archbishop of York and Dr A. E. 
Garvie to this work give testimony to its importance. The former 
writes of it as a survey in its own field with which no other study 
“ can compare in thoroughness and completeness.” Without doubt 
such a survey serves an invaluable purpose. Yet a careful reading is 
calculated to produce a sense of bewilderment. So meticulous are 
the records concerning everything in Christian history bearing on its 
subject, and especially when the period following the Protestant 
Reformation is reached, that it is difficult to sec the wood for the 
trees. Not that there is much repetition. Some thc'.re is of necessity, 
where the record is of many movements that seek to arrive at 
the same goal. The bewilderment, however, comes from the sense of 
energies given increasingly to the exploration of avenues which may 
lead to somewhere, but never to the goal which is intended and 
desired. 

Perhaps the correct description of this book would be an interim 
report on an endeavour which the essential qualities of Christianity 
ought to make speedily successful, but concerning the success of 
which there is no sign cither of speedy or remote accomplishment. 
Apart from cirenical resolutions passed in an atmosphere of fellow- 
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ship and yet guarded by reservations, nothing of a practical 
character has been accomplished for unity on a universal scale. 
Mutual understandings have ^een reached and acknowledgments 
made of the will to bfe courteous ; some methods of co-operation 
dii mission-fields have been hammered out — these generally because 
of the compulsion of local circumstances ; some unions in national 
areas or in dominions have been consummated ; while others 
wait for the prompting spirit before fusion is achieved. Yet 
Christian Unity remains a dream and a hope. At the Lausanne Con- 
ference of 1927 the desire to initiate “ a cautious and thoroughly wise 
move towards the spirit of Copec and Stockholm with practically 
the same crcdal and polity basis as that suggested in the famous 
Lambeth Quadrilateral ” was met with violent opposition by some 
prominent Anglican and other “ Catholics.” The opposition was 
small. Yet this represented the real issue. If the proposal had been 
carried tliroiigh in its original form this ^vould not have carried the 
assent of evangelical Churches generally. 

Mr Slosser appears to cherisli the faith that if this modern method 
of fellowship in Conferences and the more intimate manifestations of 
the Conference spirit in various federations “ could be combined and 
extended throughout the earth,” then ‘‘ the Church of Christ will be 
multiplied many times in its power and usefulness as a means for the 
extension of the Kingdom of God.” Witliout doubt this is true, yet 
it does not solves the problem which the tith^ of his book sets forth. 
Within Christendom to-day there are “ two nations,” and the one 
has no will to fraternise with the other. The sacerdotalists who hold 
that episcopacy is of the me of the Church, and who cling to tradi- 
tion as the respository of revcMiled truth, cannot, even if they would, 
give way for a moment to those who regard the Church as an instru- 
ment for proclaiming the Evangel and gathering the nations for God 
and who have small concc'rn for matters of organisation. For the 
latter episcopacy may be ackiu)wk*dged to be of the bene esse of the 
Church ; this, however, is but matter of ]X)liey. They have had 
experience of the working of (lod’s spirit apart from episcopacy. If 
it came to deliberate clioice they would deny episcopacy rather than 
deny what experience has made real. There is sense of this here : 
“ From the standpoint of faith and order, the great Lausanne Con- 
ferenee revealed a most surprising and encouraging amount of agree- 
ment. But there was also nwealed both then and since, the fact that 
as between Evangelicals and the extreme Sacerdotalists there is a 
wide gulf fixed, which not even the most astute, viewing it from the 
human angle, sec a means of bralging. From the standpoint of 
unity, based on creed and polity, there has been , and will continue 
to be, much progress among the Evangelicals and among the extreme 
Sacerdotalists, but the gulf between the two groups never presented 
a more sharply divisive aspect than at present.” Mr Slosser is alive 
to the fact that any movement which leaves the Roman Catholic 
Church outside its sweep can never reach Christian Union, whatever 
olse it may ^tccomplish. And for the present Roman Catholicism 
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holds itself severely aloof, it is dogmatic, intransigent. Its only 
policy of reunion is unconditional surrender. 

Any attempt to review the contents of this volume in detail 
would result in a mere catalogue. All efforts “ for either the main- 
tenance or attainment of the visible unity of Christendom ” are con- 
sidered. The Council of Jerusalem commences the record. Then the 
seven (Ecumenical Councils from Nicica, a.d. 325, to that held in 
the same place a.d. 787, are considered. From then on to the 
eighteenth century the story of the division between East and West, 
that of the Protestant Reformation, and various political efforts to 
achieve unity between Church and State in Europe, occupy the 
forefront of discussion. With the eighteenth century modern mis- 
sionary enterprise and its urge to unity, together with its repercus- 
sions in demands for unity at the home bases, arc more prominent. 
The story of efforts to reach understanding between the Roman, 
Anglican, and Eastern Churches is iold, and, more fully, that of the 
new impetus given to home re-union by the Lambeth Conferenec of 
1920, and the impasse to ^vhich conversations between the Churches 
has led. Record also is made of schemes of co-operation and of 
actual union which have been successfully initiated in various parts 
of the world. 

It is a bewildering, often depressing, though sometimes inspiring 
record. The early Councils where the purpose was to main lain unity 
bear witness to a spirit widely separated from that of New Testament 
Christianity — even when the misunderstandings and jealousies of 
partisans of various leaders in the Apostolic age are kept in view. 
Wonder grows, as tlie reports of the early Councils are read, as to 
W'hat all this bickering on points of doctrine, in which the disputes 
were often evoked and decisions arrived at for politi(*al rather than 
religious reasons, had to do with the spiritual life and witness of the 
common people. A like wonder persists to the end of thc‘ story, so far 
as the present times record any end. It is around points of doelrine 
that the fight for the maintenance of division still wages. Then^ may 
not be so much of dust and heat. Yet still it must strike the observer 
that the desire for victory in controversy is at least ccpial to love of 
truth. Ecclesiasticism is put up as a barrier against the risiijg tuh* 
of religion. The blame for this is not always easy to apportion. 

Christian unity can only be achieved by means of a revival of Ihe 
Christian spirit. It will be a development from within, not some- 
thing organised and manipulated by the means of ciJcJcsiastical 
machinery. Mr Slosser writes optimistically : “ We beheld, until 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, the most highly and dccjply 
divided Christendom of any period since the Apostolic days. Then 
we noted the rise of modern union movements. Each year they have 
increased in numbers and importance. In the Apostolic Church, we 
had the thesis ; in the Reformation Church, we had the antithesis. 
Now we are seemingly on the threshold of the synthesis of Christen- 
dom.” This is too clear-cut to be incontestably true. What is true 
is that Christianity must achieve unity for the complete fulfilment of 
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its mission. As for synthesis, valuable as this detailed record of 
gestures towards union is, Mr Slosser would confer further benefit on 
those whose desires march with his optimism if the implications of 
these records were gathered and brought into a synthesis. His pre- 
sent task has some reward in having gained for him the London 
University Doctorate of Philosophy. 

J. C. Mantripp. 

London. 


Christianity as Truth. By Edward Grubb, M.A. — London : The 
Swarthmore Press, 1928. — Pp. 224. — 7^. 6d. net. 

Having dealt in a previous volume with Christianity as Life, Mr 
Grubb realised that there was ‘‘ wrapped up in it a new outlook on 
the universe,” and the question remained to be asked, whether that 
new outlook would bear examination in the light of history and of 
known facts. Hcncc this further study of Christianity as Truth, 
which is marked as a second volume of his work on The Nature of 
Christianity. In vindication of the truth of essential Cliristianity, 
of its “ experience of God and the life of love,” questions of the world- 
problem of pain and sin, of evolution and redemption, of prayer and 
providence arc dealt with, and the argument includes consiclcration 
of the “ T)i vinehiimanity of Christ ” and the right conception of the 
Spirit,” and the doctrine of th(? Trinity. It is a study of deep interest 
by one who is well versed in New Testament lore, in the literature of 
Christian experience, and, in an eminent degree, in the actual experi- 
^ ence of religous life in the spiritual fellowship of the Society of 
Friends. 

The vital question throughout is concerning truth, of the actual 
significance of the spiritual experience of God, in past generations and 
in the present, and especially of the Self-revelation of God in Christ. 
What is the true interpretation of the experience on which that con- 
ception rests ? It is there that critical judgment may challenge some 
of Mr Grubb’s conclusions. Ilis position is clearly stated. The 
“ W^ord of God,” the substance of revelation, is not in the Bible, it is 
Christ Himself. We look for revelation in persons and their religious 
experience, and “ the liighest revelation will be found in the Person 
whose religious experience is most intense, profound and wide- 
reaching. In Jesus Christ wc see perfect devotion to the will of (iod 
associated with the most serene and absolute contidenee in His 
latherly care and purpose. ... In him the Divine and the human 
meet. If from one side he is man in perfect relation to (iod, from the 
other he is God expressing Himself, as completely as this is possible, 
in man ” (p. 87). 

That is where question comes in. Mr Grubb is surely right when 
he says that Christianity is “ not a creed, but a life ; not an institution, 
f htspiration.” It is life in which men are aware of the presence 
of God in the deep places of their own being, the Eternal Spirit bearing 
witness with their spirit, enfolding, sustaining, quickening, the Light 
ot life, the Love eternal That is the life which Christianity essentially 
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is. How is it to be understood ? Apologists for the doctrine of God 
to be thought of “ in terms of Christ,” of whom Mr Grubb is one, speak 
of the self-limitation of God in creation and in the human life of Jesus. 
Christ, it is affirmed, is “ God under human limitations.” But is 
there actual meaning in such words ? Arc they not rather a veil to 
cover ignorance, or an attempt to solve a metaphysical puzzle, whicli 
has no relation to reality in the realm of spiritual experience ? It 
would seem nearer the truth to say that the being of God is enriched, 
not limited, by the fulness of creation and by the communion of all 
living souls in Him. How can the Infinite in any sense becouu* 
finite ? Mr Grubb confesses to an “ ineradicable tendency, the un- 
avoidable necessity, that man should picture God in his own image- 
rising from the demand of man’s religious life for a God that he can 
approach, and who can and will approach him, as man has inter- 
course with man,” Thus, in Iiis view, we liave in the Divine humanil y 
of Christ “ the revelation of God in terms that w(^ can uiuhu’staiul/’ 
which gives “ legitimate and final satisfaction.” And thus the exatia- 
tion of Jesus, as the risen and glorified Christ, to the throne of heaven 
is justified, and the whole process of theological (h'velojnnent, cul- 
minating in the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity. 

But is this supposed necessity that man should “ piedure God” 
the right way of spiritual apiirehension Y It is dillieult to reconcile 
with the Johannine way : No man hath belu ld (hxl at any time : 
if wc love one another, God abideth in us, and his love is perf(?et(xl in 
us.” That is the way of inward conviction and enlightenment, 
realising the glory of life, which can be only in (lod, the Eternal, all- 
pervading Spirit, kindling in the heart and so in human faces, and 
supremely in the face of Jesus. So the glory of God shines out for as, 
and with Jesus we enter into our inheritance of life. The deifying 
tendency is in marked contrast to the inward realising of the Divine 
enfolding presence of the Spirit and the sense of entire dej)enf]cncc 
and the hidden conirnunion of sonshij), io which in our measure we 
are brought, in companionship with Jesus. Mr Grubb twice iti tlic 
course of his argument speaks of ‘‘ bare Theism,” among the J( wish 
contemporaries of Jesus, and in our own day, in contrast with tin* 
Christianity “ which with its Logos and Sj^irit docs pndess to ^ivv. us 
a God immanent in the world and in humanity.” But is it hare 
Theism that finds expression in the 23rd and 130ih Psaluis, and, must 
we not ask also, in the religion of .Tesus himself ? The surne (juestions 
were raised by the Dean of St Paul’s article on “ Harnaek and Liberal 
Protestantism ” in the July number of the Hibheut Jot rnal. There 
we were reminded that “ the Christ with whom the Christian believes 
that he has communion is not precisely Jesus of Nazareth, but the 
spiritual Christ . . . who was incarnated in Jesus,” and some doubt 
was expressed as to how far we are justified in “ identifying our 
highest and deepest thoughts with the influence of the Spirit of J esus. 
That is the point at which the test must be applied, in this whole 
matter of Christianity as Truth. The immanent Spirit of the Eternal, 
in our own deeper life, is it “ the indwelling life of the Risen Christ, 
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or is it God, the Father of Jesus and of all His brethren of mankind ? 
And in the revealing of Divine truth in Christianity, is it in the ulti- 
mate fact of spiritual apprehension and conviction Jesus who reveals 
God to us, or God who reveals Jesus, and the glory of life to which 
with him we are called ? 

V. D. Davis. 


Bournemouth. 


Judaism in the New Testament Period. By R. Travers Herford, 
B.A. — Tlic Lindsey Press, London, W.C. 2, 1028. — Pp. viii + 
256. — is. 6d. net. 

The title of this little book well describes its object and purpose, 
which is to make plain, so far as the author understands it, what was 
the condition of Judaism — its beliefs and practice — in the period 
dealt with by the New Testament. With this subject the author 
is particularly well c|ualified to deal, having already written such 
works as Chrisiiayiiiy in Talmud and Midrash., The Legacij of Israel^ 
and others, treating, under various aspects, of the Pharisees and their 
teaching. It is obvious that in the New Testament Judaism is 
regarded entirely from thu Christian point of view, and this is all 
that is known by most Christian readers ; here we have a book which 
presents the subject from the point of view of Judaism itself, and this 
is specially interesting to non- Jewish readers because, as the author 
says in his preface, it brings ‘‘ to the notice of many readers a view 
of the subject which is not the usual one, but which may be deserving 
of serious consideration.” 

Within the compass of a short notice it is impossible to do more 
than dircict the reader’s attention to some salient points which may 
assist him to form an opinion, and, better still, induce him to go to 
the bo(jk itself for further (*nlightenment. 

If we are to gain a clear idea of what Judaism was in the period 
of the New Testament we must know something of the manner in 
which il. had become wliat it was then, and accordingly the author 
deals first with Judaism before that period ; he describes the work of 
Ezra ai'd his successors, which had found its impetus in the publica- 
tion of the completed Pentateuch, in the emphasising of individualism 
process which had been practically inaugurated by Ezekiel — and 
in the raising of the “ Torah ” to be the unerring, because revealed, 
guide to life and conduct. ‘‘ Torah ” is explained as never meaning 
Law, the word by which it is persistently, and wrongly, translated 
mto English, and, says our author, “ the example of Paul, who did 
niost to perpetuate the mischievous error, does rot justify either 
himself or those who have imitated him.” 

What Mr Herford is at pains to emphasise is this : That the 
Pentateuch in its entirety is the “ Torah,” which means Teaching,. 

Religion genercdly, all that God’s revelation was intended to 
convey in precept and in narrative. This led to two differing views as 
fo the way in which the Torali was to be rcceivTd, one party holding 
that it was to be explained from time to time as necessity arose by 
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the verdict of living exponents, the other holding that it was to be 
taken exactly as it stood : under the one aspect Judaism could 
develop as a living religion, under the other it would wither and die ; 
these two opjiosing views found their exponents in those who became 
respectively known as the Pharisees and the Sadducccs. A full 
account of these and of the other sects into which Judaism was divided 
in New Testament times, such as the Essenes and the Zealots, is 
given in succeeding chapters. 

We can only note a curious point in regard to the Pharisees : in 
their interpretation of the Torah they followed two main lines, 
according as it was applied to the preceptive or to the non-prcccpti\’e 
parts of the written text ; tlic first was called Ilalachah, the Way, 
from halach, to walk ; the other was Ilaggadah, and included all 
that in other religions would be calle d doctrinal and moral theology. 

Coming to the relationship between our Lord and the Pharisees 
we find that his opposition to them w^as confined entirely to the 
Ilalachah, called in the New Testament “ the tradition of the elders ” ; 
intended originally to be the means of keeping religion alive, it had 
produced only deadness and tended to make hypocrites ; against 
tlie Ilaggadah, the explanations, oltcn parabolic, of the narrati\es 
(cf. Gal. iv. 21- 28) Jesus had no quarrel ; here is to be found the* 
“ common ground ” which has made some scholars say that Jesus 
borrowed from the Pharisees, otluTs that tlu^ Pharise(.*s borrowed 
from hifu, whereas there was no borrowing in (dther ease ; Jesus 
was otic of the Am-ha-aretz, one of the common pcojile, and he 
uttered from his owm experience and in his own w^ay much that he 
had heard over and over again in the synagogues. 

In Galilee Jesus came up against the Pharisees ; in Jerusalem his 
opponents w'cre chiefly Sadducccs ; these had charges of the Temple 
and its services, because the Chief Priests, i,e. tin* High Priest at the 
time and those who had been such, and the priests for the most ]»art 
belonged to that sect. Their opposition w^as more political thiui 
religious, and it w^as they wdio procured the destruction of Jesus as a 
traitor to Caesar. This is, of course, common knowdedge, but it is all 
placed in a new setting when viewed from the angle of Judaism. 

The origin and development of the Synagogue and its entire 
independence of the Temple arc well described ; the Temple dis- 
appeared with the destruction of Jerusalem in a.d. 70, but the 
synagogue survived and has been, and is, a continuing power in 
Judaism. 

The two most interesting chapters are the final ones on the 
impact of Christianity on Judaism and the separation of Christianity 
from Judaism ; to these wc would specially direct the reader’s 
attention, but our space forbids more. 

H. J. D. Astley. 

East Ruduam, Norfolk. 
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THE DESTINY OF THE SOUL. 

W. R. MATTIJEWS, M.A., D.l)., 

Fellow ami Dean of King’s College, London, and Professor of the 
Philosophy of Religion. 

The title of this artiele is perhaps olcl-fashioiiccl, since every 
dabbler in psychology has now learned to pour scorn on the 
eouception of the soul, and even though he may have the 
vaguest notion of what the term has meant, he is quite sure 
that the modern world has left it behind. We will not 
quarrel about words, and 1 will say quite simply, that I 
understand the title to mean the probable future, if any, of 
the personal experience which we now enjoy, its survival of 
physical death, and the doctrine that it is indestructible. It 
will at least be admitted that tlicrc is such a thing as personal 
consciousness, and there is a question whether this personal 
consciousness is capable of pcrsisling after the dissolution of 
the bodily organism ; and if so, there is the further question 
in what conditions it may be supposed to exist. 

The questions which I have briefly indicated have been 
keenly debated since the war, though indeed they are never 
far from men’s thoughts, and it is sufficiently obvious that all 
our thinking and acting will be profoundly affected by the 
answers which we give to them. 
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The debate has proceeded with surprising animation and 
with a somewhat depressing lack of conclusiveness. We 
seem to be unable even to get the problems clearly defined, 
and too often the disputants appear to be like men fighting 
with shadows or talking at cross purposes. The reason for 
this is surely not hard to discover. They proceed from 
different presuppositions. They assume, tacitly or explicitly, 
divergent conceptions of the nature of reality and the general 
structure of the universe, and if they fail to reach a common 
goal it is because they had no common starting-point. 

This matter of the presuppositions with which we 
approach the hope of immortality is profoundly important. 
I will express my own conviction that on certain assumptions, 
those of materialism or naturalism for example, there is very 
little evidence and no line of abstract reasoning which could 
be considered as of any great value on this subject. If a man 
is persuaded that reality is material, or that the real world is 
a machine and nothing more, he has cut off the root of any 
philosophical argument for the survival of the soul, and luis 
committed himself in advance to the view tliat any alleged 
proof from observed facts is capable of another explanation. 
This remark is of course self-evident when wc arc concerned 
with general reasoning from the nature of things. It might 
seem perhaps that the position is somewhat different when 
wc are concerned with so-called empirical evidence. It might 
be thought that philosophers who pride themselves on keep- 
ing close to scientific method would be prepared to estimate 
facts without bias from their philosophical opinions. But 
even here the influence of the presuppositions is overwhelm- 
ing, The ma jority of sucJi thinkers dismiss the vast mass of 
material, ancient and contemporary, which exists primd facie 
in support of man’s persistent belief that death is not tiic 
ultimate and necessary destiny of the personality, as if it 
were unworthy of their attention. One distinguished jihilo- 
sopher, indeed, of this school is an exception to this generalisa- 
tion. Dr Broad, in his book. The Mind and //-v Place in 
Nature, has been sufficiently impressed by the super-normal 
phenomena which have been collected by psyehical research 
to admit that they must be taken into account by any theory 
of the mind which honestly looks at the available evidence. 
Nor does he find any way of denying that these phenomena 
suggest some kind of survival. But here the force of his 
presuppositions comes into play. It would be repugnant to a 
naturalist philosopher to suppose that a personal life in 
full meaning could possess a permanence comparable with 
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that of the natural order. Hefconjectures, therefore, that 
some abstraction which he calls “ the psychic factor ” may 
continue after the disintegration of the complex of elements 
which constitute personal existence. We may safely say 
that here philosophical presuppositions have inhibited the 
hypothesis, that of personal survival, which is the most 
obvious explanation of the alleged facts. 

It would not be true to say that a completely theistic 
view of the universe is the necessary presupposition for a 
reasonable belief in immortality. Numerous instances to the 
contrary in the history of thought would refute us. It is 
certainly possible to have a reasoned belief in the triumph of 
the soul over death without an explicit belief in God. But 
clearly one presupposition is necessary. The only view of 
the world on which survival or immortality is probable or 
even possible is one which holds the priority of mind over the 
inal crial order, or at least its relative independence of the 
malcrial order as we know it. I think we should add one 
furlher requisite element — the belief in the significance of 
values. Only a type of thought which attaches ontological 
iiU])ortauce to judgments of value is likely to have the 
basis for a serious argument in favour of the immortal hope. 
For any profound reason for a future or supernatural life 
must bring in the thougiit that the values which we find 
imperfectly manifested in this present order have some 
inherent right to persist, and that the eoiieeplion of their 
evancsccnec is intolerable. Perhaps the point would be prit 
more definitely if we said that the problem of the soul's 
destiny only becomes real and urgent for a philoso})hy whieh 
regards the universe as rational in the sense of having some 
reaso.x for existing, and not simply in the sense that its parts 
or elements stami in some, intelligible relation to one another. 
That distinguished thinker who has recently been taken from 
us, Dr McTaggart, maintained as a truth which could be 
established by metaphysical reasoning the immortality, or 
rather the eternity, of the self. But he was certainly no 
I'lieist, and his book, Some Dogmas of Religion, is one of the 
most drastic criticisms of belief in God whieh have appeared 
in recent times. He did not refuse the name of .Vtheist. 
Yet the curious form of idealism wdiich he professed, with its 
conception of a social and yet timeless absolute, preserved 
just those elements of Theism which, as I have suggested, are 
the required presuppositions for any rational faith in im- 
mortality. The reality of spirit and the significance of value 
are central doctrines of his system. 
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It is, then, essential thdt any discussion of the destiny of 
the soul should set out with some definitely recognised 
postulates. We must begin somewhere and take something 
for granted. I propose to take a good deal for granted, and 
to ask what view may a modern Christian reasonably take on 
the question of immortality and the future life ? Assuming 
that the general truth of Christianity, in its modern presenta- 
tion, is aeeepted by us, on what seems to us to be adequate 
grounds, wc ma}'^ ask, what doctrine of the last things as they 
affect the individual is implied in our belief ? 

The older Christianity was, both in its Catholic and its 
Protestant forms, dominated by the dogma of an infallible 
book. To theologians of previous generations the Bible was, 
in every part, the revealed word of Cod, and its utterances 
the final authority on the destiny of the soul, as on every 
other matter. The ineonveniences of a literal inspiration 
were sometimes mitigated by the expedient of allegorical 
interpretation, but among orthodox theologians there was no 
question that the final decision rested with the words of 
Scripture. Perhaps our subject was the topic of theology in 
which the progressive character of rcvxdation was most 
obvious even in the period of literalism, for it is plain that the 
Old Testament is less explicit than the New on the future life, 
and it can scar<!ely be overlooked that in large parts of Old 
Testament religion the immortal hope for the individual has 
no place. .Tesus Christ brings life and immortality to light. 

I take it that the profoundest difference between the 
modern Christian and his predecessors lies in the e()nec])tion 
of revelation. We have been led to take another view of the 
nature of revelation, and though the modern idea is not so 
clear-cut as the ancient, probably all would agree that 
revelation does not consist in the guaranteeing of cei laiii 
propositions by divine authority, whicdi authority is testified 
by miracle, but rather in the experience of God wliieh h is 
come to individuals and groups of men, the rcc'ord of which 
we find in Scripture. But there is a plain eonscxpicncc oi 
this new conception which is relevant to our present subject. 
We shall have to admit that the forms of thought and the 
imagery which have been used to express the experience do 
not share necessarily the authority which wc ascribe to the 
experience itself. They are derived from the environment 
and from the personal circumstances of the writers. No 
longer can we take all the imagery, even of the New Testa- 
ment, as authoritative for our conception of the future life* 
In fact, that imagery is not itself consistent. In a memorable 
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essay, Baron von Hugel drew attention to the presence of two 
strains of thought on the life beyond within the New Testa- 
ment, and observed truly that these two strains have 
persisted in the Christian church side by side, never com- 
pletely mingling. There is, in fact, no coherent teaching on 
the future life in Christian tradition. These two strains 
are, of course, on the one hand, the eschatological, with its 
pictures of the judgment and the Kingdom of God to which 
the faithful dead shall rise, all projected into the future ; and, 
on the other hand, the circle of ideas which centre upon the 
thought of eternal life, the unseen world which is more real 
than this present world into which the departed enter, the 
faithful without interval to be with Christ. The conception 
of judgment to come has never been fused completely with 
those other ideas of eternal life and the visions of heaven, 
purgatory and hell as presently-subsisting realities. Perhaps 
wc shall agree that an attempt to clear up the essential 
message of the Gospel on the destiny of the soul is not an 
unnecessary essay in defining what is already clear. 

The Christian Theist approa(!hcs this problem with two 
presuppositions which should determine his doctrine about 
the individual soul. In the first place, he finds God in Christ. 
His Theism is not an abstract philosophical theory, but one 
which is nourished and corrected by a supreme fact of 
experience. The nature of the “ Determiner of Destiny ” is 
manifested in the life and person of .Jesus Christ ; and there- 
fore, for the Christian Theist, God is more than the Ground of 
the Universe, more even than ercativ'c will. He is Holy Love, 
and He manifests His holiness and His love in redemption. 
The second postulate is again a truth which rests in the last 
resort, not on reasoning, b\it on experience — the resurrection 
of Christ. I do not think that any particular view of the 
nature of the resurrection is of the essence of the Christian 
faith, nor that wc arc committed to any opinion on the trust- 
worthiness of the narratives of the resurrection appearances ; 
but the Christian Theist docs hold that Christ did i\ot suffer 
defeat on Calvary, and that He is alive for evermore. Who 
can deny that these are large affirmations ? Wc are not con- 
cerned now with the grounds on which they may be held. 
They seem to me, however, to be the central affirmations of 
the Christian faith. I am concerned here with the Christian 
doctrine of the destiny of the soul, and I must take leave to 
assume that we are agreed on these postulates, and that any- 
one who denies them is not in the full sense Christian. The 
point which I wish to make is that these postulates are the 
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determining factors of our doctrine ; they are the guiding 
thoughts, therefore, which we must keep steadily in view 
when we consider the Christian doctrine of the soul’s destiny. 

Is the immortality of the soul a Christian doctrine ? In 
some sense undoubtedly the Gospel is a message of immortal 
hope ; but we need to be clear about the very different con- 
ceptions which arc included under this word. By immor- 
tality is often meant that the human soul or person is 
inherently and in its own right immortal. Such was the 
opinion of Plato, and the arguments which he employs are 
for the most part based upon the rational nature of man, and 
have no direct reference to the Theism which, at least for part 
of his life, was his doctrine. The Platonic doctrine of the 
inherent immortality of the soul has been adopted by 
Christian theology, but there is no necessary connection 
between the two. The Dean of St Paul’s has often reminded 
us that Platonism is Cliristianity’s loving nurse. Without 
questioning the services of the Platonists, I confess that I 
think, in this as in other respects, the time has come when the 
nurse might be dismissed. For in fact there is little in 
common between the Platonic inctaphysic and the loving 
creative God of Hebrew and Christian faith. It is certainly 
true that the New Testament knows nothing cither of the 
eternity or of the indestructibility of the sold. The passages 
which are sometimes quoted as hinting at the prc-cxistencc 
of selves are really not relevant, and t\\ii primd facie meaning 
of the salient utterances on the subject is that the soul may 
be destroyed and that eternal life is the gracious gift of God. 

But I am not concerned with the exegesis of passages, 
I wish to ask what view is most in harmony with the postu- 
lates of Christian Tlicism. There can. I think, be no question 
that the doctrine of derived immortality is the one which we 
must choose. The view that individual selves arc inherently 
indestructible is indeed scarcely (tonijiatiblc with Theism, for 
it would lead to a view of the place of the self in reality wliicli 
would compromise the suprcnnicy of God. Tin^ Christian 
Theist is committed to the belief that all things take their 
origin from and depend upon the creative will of God. The 
doctrine of the inherent indestructibility of the soul would 
seem, therefore, to be more in aecordance with a pluralistic 
philosophy, such as that of Dr McTaggart, than with Chris- 
tian Theism. We may perhaps add one confirmatory argu- 
ment drawn from the progress of our knowledge of the 
human mind. The argument for the natural immortality ot 
the soul which has had the greatest influence is that from 
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the soul’s alleged simplicity. The soul, urged Plato, is not 
composite, therefore it cannot be disintegrated ; and his 
reasoning has been repeated by Christian theologians, 
including our own Bishop Butler. But the simplicity which 
was so obvious to them is not obvious to us. On the con- 
trary, we can see that the self is a highly complex system of 
elements which is capable even in experience of division. 
The unity of the self is an ideal which must be striven for, 
and we can find no difficulty in believing that its completed 
unification and its preservation as a unity are gifts rather 
than inherent properties. 

The alternative view to the inherent immortality of the 
soul is some kind of conditional or conferred immortality. 
This view would appear to be most in harmony with the 
fundamental assumption of Theism, and as we shall see later, 
will probably best conform to what w'e may conceive to be 
the moral government of the universe. But the contrast 
usually drawn is that bctw'cen immortality and the resur- 
rection of the body. The latter doctrine, it has- been fre- 
quently pointed out, is the characteristic feature of Christian 
teaching in the Now Testament. The idea of resurrection is, 
of course, eomieetcd with the eschatological strain of thought 
which has contributed, as we have seen, part of the imagery 
of the New Testament concerning the future life. The 
Jewish apocalyptic waiters not infrequently describe a 
future judgment at wdiich the dead will be present, having 
been raised from the grave for that purpose. Doubtless this 
circle of images was present to the mind of the Ne^^ Testa- 
ment writers, and to some at least of them it w'as the natural 
way of conceiving the future life. It is equally evident that 
such imagery is totally foreign to our modern thinking. 
Does it follow, however, that the central idea in the resur- 
rection of the body must be rejected ? I suggest that, on 
the contrary, when the clothing which has come from a 
vanished age is stripped away, the essential thought remains 
the most reasonable conception of the future life. It is 
becoming increasingly difficult to maintain that the personal 
life and experience is something transacted, as it were, in 
association with the bodily frame, but having no necessary 
connection with it. The old problem of the relation of mind 
and body has not indeed been solved, but it becomes clear 
that the sharp antithesis between them is not tenable. This 
does not mean that we are being insensibly carried towards 
inaterialism. Perhaps the tendency is really in the other 
direction. It does mean, however, that wc are discovering 
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that the distinction between mind and body is one which is 
made within the unity of the personal life and experience, 
which therefore includes what we mean by body as well as 
what we mean by mind. In any case, even if we adopt the 
common-sense idea that body and mind or soul are two 
distinct entities, the interaction between them is so constant 
and so intimate that it is very difficult to conceive of con- 
tinued personal identity which was shorn entirely of the 
bodily sensations and reactions which have made up so great 
a part of our experience. We must remember, too, that the 
general vague sensation of our bodies is found by psycho- 
logists to enter very deeply into our feeling of individuality. 
These considerations must all be added to the general 
reflection which has always been valid, i.c. that it is not easy 
to see how any distinctness of selves can be supposed to con- 
tinue unless they arc clothed with some body. The body is 
both our instrument and our boundary. My distinctness 
from you and from all other finite minds depends to a large 
extent on the fact that we have, or inhabit, different bodies. 
I do not say that it is inconceivable there should be some 
principle of individuation which is not a kind of body, but 1 
think we have no means within our experience of forming 
any conjecture of what that principle cmald be. 

On these grounds, therefore, we are led to affirm the 
essential truth of the resurrection of the body. The fact that 
the doctrine has been presented in crude and even ridic:uloiis 
forms need not deter us from affirming it in a rational form. 
And St Paul has given us a hint of a doctrine which can be 
presented without fear of the accusation of materialism. “ It 
is raised a spiritual body,” says the Apostle. In former 
times this notion might well luivc seemed mystical and 
remote. In the days when the body was supposed to c'on- 
sist of minute material particles, the idea of the collection of 
these partifdes at the resurrection caused discomposure in 
the minds of even the most determined theologians. But 
the physicists themselves have, if the phrase may be allowed, 
dissolved the materiality of matter. A body is, in the last 
resort, I suppose now regarded as a complex system of 
energy. We have moved some way towards a position in 
which there can be no theoretical objection to the hypothesis 
that the activity of the soul builds up a body which shall be 
hereafter the vehicle of its life, a body which differs indeed 
from the present body, but is nevertheless continuous with- 
out it. We may confidently expect to have more light on this 
subject. Few intelligent persons now dismiss altogether the 
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facts of spiritual and mental healing. We may expect a 
great advance in the practice of spiritual healing, and also a 
deeper understanding of the principles involved. This cannot 
fail to modify our views of the nature of the body and its 
susceptibility to spiritual influences, and I sec no reason why 
the creation of the spiritual hotly should not ultimately 
become intelligible to us. 

Wc shall perhaps agree that any detailed description of 
the future life is beyond the j)owcrs of men and beyond the 
purposes of revelation. But there arc some quite definite 
affirmations and denials which follow directly from our 
postulates as Christian Theists. We may ask whether we can 
represent the future life as a sphere of rewards and punish- 
ments. Undoubtedly po])ular religion has seized upon this 
asjieet of tlic Christian doctrine to tiie exclusion of most of 
the rest, and the preaching of heaven and hell has often been 
little better than a frank appeal to the simplest kind of self- 
interest. In contrast to this style of eschatology the dis- 
interested pursuit of virtue as preached by Spinoza has 
seemed an infinitely higher doctrine. But the idea of rcw'ard 
is not necessarily immoral and unspii itual, nor need the God 
who rewards the righteous be regariled as a celestial school- 
master who hands out prizes at the end of the school year. 
The real ground for an objection to the idea of reward is that 
the pi’izc is thought of as something of a different character 
from the fichicvcmcnt which earns it. If we arc told to serve 
God for the sake of sensual happiness, the doctrine is plainly 
immoral, for it implies that sensual happiness is more valuable 
than virtue. Doubtless many who have represented the 
service of God as a good investment have really meant some- 
thing like this. But not necessarily. The reward need not 
bo in a different category frotn the activity which it crowns. 
The got)d man really loves goodness for its own sake, and his 
reward is the “ wages of going on and not to die,” the oppor- 
tunity Of proceeding further in the unending development of 
the possibilities of the soul. liCt us not be frightened by the 
crudities of eomniereialised theology. The service of God 
really is a good investment, the only secure one. That is a 
truth whieii follows from our belief in God. Whether we 
interpret the truth in a spiritual or unspiritual way depends 
on the kind of dividends w’e expect to draw. 

The question of reward carries w'ith it the question of 
punishment. The doctrine of hell has, I am told, almost 
disappeared from our pulpits, and though there are many 
who regret the disappearance of fear from among the 
VoL. XXVin.— No. 2. 7* 
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motives to respectability, they have no suggestions to make 
as to how it can be revived. This change in popular religion 
has been accompanied by a change in theology. Many 
Christian thinkers agree with Aristotle that justice cannot be 
an attribute of God. Justice, and particularly retributive 
justice, wc are told, is a purely human conception, and has 
no application outside the conditions of human society. I 
must take leave to say that I entirely disagree with this view. 
If we refle(!t upon it, we can easily see that it could be applied 
with equal logic to every other aspect of goodness, so that 
in the end wc should be led to abandon our postulate of the 
holiness of God altogether. Love is known to us only in 
human relations and as subsisting between separate and 
finite persons. By the same i-easoning, therefore, we must 
deny that God is really love. Wc must, I am persuaded, 
hold fast to the old via emincntiac if wc are to avoid turning 
our thought of God into a bare abstraction. Justice, wc 
must admit, as it exists in God, cannot be precisely the same 
as it is in men. But it is an aspect of the Divine Holiness, 
higher and more perfect than wc can conceive, but not 
radically different. “ Shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
right ? ” The expostulation of the hero of the old dis- 
pensation becomes the affirmation of the Christian believer. 
The Judge of all the earth shall do right, and the highest 
human justice is our surest guide to His dealing with men. 

What consequences may we draw from this ? One 
deduction we cannot draw. The idea that eternal punish- 
ment of the wicked is somehow implied in the belief in the 
divine justice seems to me one of the strangest aberrations ol 
the human mind, and the idea of Calvin that hell shows forth 
the glory of God by showing His justice, no less than Heaven 
by showing His mercy, one of the most horrible. Nor does 
it seem to me that those who have repudiated this belief uii 
the ground that the love of God overrides this justici-' have; 
found the right reply. In the last resort wc cannot admit 
that justice and love in God can be in conflict. Though in 
finite beings these two qualities may sometimes sccjn to lead 
to divergent actions, we cannot hold that the holiness of God 
is thus divided. Love and justice are two aspects of the 
divine holiness. The idea of justice cannot warrant the 
belief that God should hold in unending existence finite 
spirits simply for the sake of inflicting pain upon them, which 
pain is by hypothesis quite destitute of any purifying effect, 
or possibility of effect. Pain may indeed be present in the 
future life, but if our presuppositions are true, it must be 
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pain which can be transmuted into the means of spiritual 
progress. 

Are we then led by our fundamental assumptions as 
Christian Theists to the conclusion of universalism ? Must 
all souls in the end be saved ? Many of us no doubt would 
rather err with Origen than be right with Augustine. But I 
do not think that cither extreme is forced upon us by the 
thought of God on which we rest, indeed neither view seems 
to me to be really in harmony with it. The Creator, when He 
brought into existence spirits with the power of self-deter- 
mination, brought into being a sphere in which real risk and 
possibilities of disaster were present. It would surely be a 
puerile conception of God which would regard Him as 
allowing the game of freedom to go on for a time and then, 
like a parent who has had enough of the confusion, bringing 
it to a stop, giving everyone a present. Life is no game, and 
freedom involves real decisions. We must therefore hold to 
Ihe Apostolic doctrine that the wages of sin is dcatli. But 
we shall be giving ordy a mythological version of the truth if 
we think of God as dealing out destruction from above upon 
iiieorrigible sinners. Just as the reward of goodness is the 
opportunity for further devclopincnt along the same line, so 
the retribution of evil is the opportunity of further evil. 
“ God gave them up to a reprobate mind,” says the Apostle. 
He left them to themselves. Here, then, are the two v’ays : 
on the one hand, the response to the call of that ideal which is 
indeed beyond our petty selves, but the utterance at the 
same time of the deepest reality of the self : on the other, 
the assertion of the self and its immediate claims. Since the 
first is in harmony with the moral structure of the universe, 
it; opens before the soul unending vistas of life, and since the 
otlier is in ultimate conflict with the nature of reality, it leads 
through self assertion to the destruction of the self. 

This very imperfect survey of some problems of Christian 
eschatology has been confined to what we may call the 
proximate destiny of the soul. Even here wc arc compelled 
to speak largely in figures, interpreting our belief in terms of 
our present experience, but there is another question which 
arises behind these more immediate ones, the answer to 
which is still further beyond our pow’crs of expression or 
imagination. May we conceive of some ultimate goal or 
destiny of the human spirit beyond these conditions of pro- 
gress or decline ? May we complete our doctrine of the last 
things by a vision of the soul at rest, no longer in via either 
here or elsewhere, but in palria? That some ultimate end 
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must be conceived seems a necessity of thought. Just as in 
social life our idea of progress implies that we have some 
notion of a goal of progress, though what that perfect society 
would be, we cannot tell in detail ; so here the doctrine of 
indefinite progress for the soul implies that we have some 
doctrine of that state towards which, as its end and per- 
fection, the finite spirit moves, though the details of that 
state must be beyond our knowledge or conjecture. “ Eye 
hath not seen nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the 
heart of man.” But in principle we know the answer to this 
question. The end of tlic soul is God. We cannot perhaps 
go beyond this simple allirmation. Some Christian thinkers 
in modern times have approved the idea tliat souls are 
absorbed into the divine life, and that the creation and final 
beatification of spirits proceeds without end, like the ebb and 
flow of an unresting title. To me this conception appears 
more gnostic than Christian. The linite spirit is not, I would 
believe, created that it may lose its individuality once more 
in the abyss of Godhead. Even in tlie (‘ondition of perfection 
the individuality of the finite spirit remains, and there is 
nothing higher than the realised Kingdom of God. That 
communion with God which was here intermittent and 
obscure, is then continuous and unclouded. The activity of 
the finite spirit is no longer that of struggle and liartl-won 
progress, but joyous contemplatioir and intercourse — th(' 
peace which is not immobility, but unimpeded activity. This 
is the thought which, in their various images, the saints anti 
poets of Christianity have meant by the joys of heaven. 

I am conscious that I have tried to cover a great deal of 
ground in a short space, and the effect, I fear, has been that 
of hurried dogmatism. I hope that the survey may have 
suggested some coherent doctrine, for I am sure that we who 
call ourselves modern Christians are in need of coherenee and 
definiteness. Many are being attracted by the confident 
dogmatism of Rome, and still more by Agnosticism, because 
they can find no body of teaching which is grounded on 
reason and generally accepted. It is the thesis of this paper 
that there is no ncc<l for this. We have a doctrine of the 
destiny of the soul which is based not on the interpretation 
of doubtful texts of dubious authority, but on the funda- 
mental (conception of God on which we are agreed. 

And I would urge it is important that this element of the 
Gospel should not fall into the background of our teaching. 
The Christian religion is incurably other-worldly. The King- 
dom of God is not an earthly utopia. And the modern world 
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is becoming a little tired of the utopias which are presented 
to it, so conflicting and so remote. It is perhaps prepared 
for the message that the destiny of the soul lies in the unseen. 
But there is also urgency for the message. We are living in 
the midst of a moral crisis. The new morality and the old 
are fighting for possession of the next generation. The debate 
proceeds all around us. Do not Christians make the mistake 
too often of arguing on their opponents’ premises ? Long ago 
a wise man engaged in the discussion of the meaning of 
righteousness. When the man in the street, the smart 
journalist, and the clever debater, had had their say, he 
raised a previous question. What is man ? Perhaps if we 
can answer that question we shall be able to discover what is 
the good for man. Was not Socrates right? In the last 
resort everything turns on the answer to that question. If 
man is just a clever animal, whose destiny is limited by the 
span of the present life, if his nature contains no element 
wliich has reference to the beyond and the unseen, then let 
us revise all the rules with the sole purpose of rendering his 
career, so brief and purposeless, as tolerable as possible. Let 
us above all expunge from our ideas of goodness and value 
all those relies of a former lime when men believed that they 
were something more than clever animals. But if, on the 
other hand, man is a being whose nature is not wholly 
explicable in terms of biology and empirical psychology; if 
he has his origin in the transcendent order and can pursue 
ideal ends which point beyond the present world for their 
complete fulfilment; if he has the potentiality of an eternal 
destiny, let us proclaim that truth. For in the light of it our 
values are transformed and our estimate of good becomes 
quite different. We as Christians have chosen our side in 
this controversy. We follow One who claimed not that He 
would make the world more tolerable, but that He had over- 
come it.^ 

W. R. MATTHEWS. 

King’s Coi.u:gi:, London. 

* This article was the Drew Lecture for 1929. — Editou. 



THE DIVISION OF THE SOUL. 

F. M. CORNFORD. 

A PERIPATETIC writer ^ attributes to Plato a division of the 
human soul into two parts : the rational and the irrational. 
Plato himself, in Kepublie I V., gives a threefold tlivision into 
the reflective, the passionate or spirited, and the appetitive 
parts. Both these divisions — the twofold and the three- 
fold — may indeed be called Platonic, though neither, perhaps, 
is of Plato’s own invention. ^ My purpose is to show how 
they were reached by different lines of approach, starting 
from different points of outlook upon human life, and leading 
to different ideals of perfection. 

I will begin with the twofold division, probably the older 
of the two. If we ask how man came, in the first instance, to 
think of his soul as divided into jiarts, no one aeejuainted 
with the history of human thought will imagine that we havi; 
here a product of scientific observation. In the domain of 
psychology, reflection began long before the advent of 
methodical science. Reflection was first provoked by inward 
experience ; and experience tlocs not make us reflect unless 
it is painful. Long before philosophers formulated the theory 
of a divided soul, more ordinary men had learnt by suffering 
to recognise a rending of man’s inward state by a conflict of 
factions such as denies to him — and to him only — the single- 
minded tranquillity of the animal. In a word, the theory of 
the divided soul was preceded by the direct consciousne.ss of 
the divided self. 

Now when we speak of the divided self and the distress 
that attends it, we are thinking of an experience that falls 
within the moral field — the field of desires and emotions con- 
nected with conduct. So long as action presents no problem, 

^ Magna Moralia, I., i. 

^ Hicks on Ar. de anim, 482 a 26, and Bumet on Phtsdo c. 
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we follow the ways that habit has made easy and go about 
our concerns troubled only by such anxieties as an animal 
may feel, though he is less far-seeing. But when we are 
distracted by the choice of two alternative actions, and are 
forced, because we cannot have the advantages of both, to 
sacrifice the attractions of the one to those of the other, then 
first arises that painful sense of indecision whicdi compels us 
to acknowledge that our state is not single. In the typieal 
case, the one course presents itself as pleasant, the other as 
right — sanctioned, that is to say, by the social instincts and 
by explicit moral and religious beliefs. The division of the 
self has its origin in the conflict of incompatible impulses and 
desires directed to different objects. And since there is a 
conflict, the alternatives appear as right and wrong, or good 
and evil. This moral division of the self is far older than 
philosophic speculation. It was first formulated in the 
sphere of religious doctrine and practice. 

VVe shall not find it in the psychology of Homer. The 
contrast there is between the body with its vital powers, 
extinguished at death, and the powerless wraith — the eidolon- 
psyche — which leaves the dying body, but carries with it 
hardly the consciousness of its own shadowy existence. 
Whatever be the origin of this distinction, it does not arise 
from the sense of inward conflict ; there is no antagonism 
between parts of the soul, or between soul and body. To 
find that, we must turn to the believers in transmigration, 
the Orphic and Pythagorean sects. 

The sixth century n.c. saw the births of the Buddha and 
of Pythagoras, who gave to the Orphic religion its philosophic 
formulation. 'Whether there was any channel across Egypt 
or Asia Minor, through which a knowledge of Buddhism 
might have reached Pythagoras, is still disputed ; but it is 
certain that both these religious philosophies taught trans- 
migration. The belief, in more or less crude forms, exists 
among barbarous peoples ; but its origin on the level of 
barbarism docs not concern us. In Greece, at any rate, we 
have here an instance of a belief adopted from a lower 
stratum of culture by a certain section of a highly civilised 
people. In such a case the belief is cut loose from its 
original roots. Only that part of its primitive content is 
taken over, which responds to some unsatisfied need already 
felt by the people who adopt it ; its previous history and 
associations are left behind. From such expressions of 
Orphic religion as we possess, it seems clear that the need 
which made the doctrine of transmigration welcome on Greek 
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soil wai5, precisely, the experience of the divided self— that 
inward conflict recorded in the Buddha’s search for en- 
lightenment, though in the legend of Pythagoras this feature 
has been lost. 

The soul which migrates from one incarnation to another, 
unlike the Homeric eidolon, possesses powers of its own, 
superior to the bodily functions. It is called “ divine ” by 
origin and nature ; and this means that it is of more enduring 
substance and of higher value than the body it inhabits for 
a time. It is a daimon, a spirit, endowed with supernormal 
powers of cognition in vision and ecstasy and with a moral 
nature intrinsically good. On the other hand, during its 
round of incarnations, it is called “ impure,” tainted 
with prenatal guilt, to be expiated by the sufferings of 
terrestrial life and of purgatory. Of the origin of this evil 
taint only a mythical account can be given, in the story of 
some primal sin. Considered as history, the account is 
unintelligible ; the myth only projects into a distant past 
an existing state of conflict in which the evil antagonist of 
the divine Spirit figures as the lusts and passions of the flesh. 
Here, in the concept of a divine but impure Spirit, we have, 
not the old contrast of soul and body, but an opposition of 
higher and baser desires within the soul itself. The lower 
desires are rooted in the Flesh w’ith its senses, its feelings of 
physical pleasure and pain, its hopes and fears, loves and 
hatreds. This cluster of functions we may call the animal 
soul, whose central aim is the preservation of the mortal life 
in a material world. So man conceives himself as a divine 
Spirit imprisoned in the Flesh — for wc may adopt tins 
religious name for the body with its animal soul. 

This religious antithesis of the Spirit and the Flesh is 
perpetuated in the earlier of our two philosophic divisions 
of the soul — the twofold. We observe that the believers in 
transmigration are so deeply penetrated by the consciousness 
of this division that they carry the idea of separation to the 
furthest point. The Spirit and the Flesh may be called 
of our nature in the fullest sense. They arc actually separated 
at deaths when the Spirit passes into another form, while the 
animal soul is extinguished ; and even during life they remain 
not only distinct but antagonistic. The Flesh is no more than 
an “ alien garment,” ^ a “ prison ” or a “ tomb.” 

When man thus divides his nature into a divine and an 
animal part, disowning the lower part as alien and hostile, 
it means that he identifies himself with the higher and con- 

1 Emped. 126. 
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^iders'this to be his “ true self.” That man’s “ tru^ self ” 
resides in the divine and immortal part is asserted by both 
Flato and Aristotle ^ ; but the nature and functions of this 
part are now differently conceived. In place of the super- 
normal, prophetic and ecstatic, faculties of the daimon,'^ we 
find in the Socratics that the characteristic function of the 
Spirit is rational reflection ; it is now called Nom, or the 
reflective part {koyianKov), or that which can “ give an 
account of itself ” in some conscious principle {\6yov exov). 
Plato, in fact, has identified the divine and immortal daimon 
of religious belief with the “ true self ” as conceived by 
Socrates. The central Socratic doctrine that goodness lies 
in knowledge had implied a belief in a soul — the very core 
of our being — whose eye, when cleared of the mists of false 
opinion, can infallibly discern what is really good, and 
having discerned it, must inevitably desire it. The “true 
self,” accordingly, possesses two faculties — moral insight 
{(l>p6vrj(TK) and the accompanying form of desire, which the 
Socratics call “ wish ” (/3owX,r;o-is). The emphasis falls on the 
cognitive, rather than on the volitional, aspect, and this 
Socratic self is commonly named the reasoning part. Plato 
himself further endows this Spirit with a knowledge of the 
Ideas acquired before birth, and so brings within its compass 
the whole domain of necessary and eternal truth. This 
means the addition of contemplative wisdom to the Socratic 
faculty of moral insight, whose proper object was the good 
attainable by action rather than the contents of a world 
beyond time and change, which no action can ever affect. 
As a consequence, the cognitive function is still further 
emphasised at the expense of desire or will ; for the objects 
of theoretic know'ledge, though they include the Ideas of 
“Justice, TcmperaiKJC, and other things of value to the 
soul,” 3 are not goods of the sort that man can attain and 
possess, otherwise than in the act of knoAving them. When 
the endow’ment of the immortal Spirit is thus altered and 
enlarged, the Flesh becomes more than ever alien and 
hostile ; its desires, centred on this mortal life, can be only 
a hindrance to the pursuit of speculative wisdom. 

The tendency of this philosophy, as of the religion behind 
it, is (in the common phrase) pessimistic. It is in love with 

^ laws, 969 B. Eth. Nic. 1178 a 2 ; and 1108 b 34. C/. Porph. de 
abst. 1. 29. 

* Though traces of these sur,rive, Timams, 71 ; Aristotle, /rag. 10 (R), 
etc. 

* Pkcedrus 250 B. 
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death, ^nd has accepted that reversal of current values 
expressed in Euripides’s lines ^ : 

“ Who knows if to be living be not death, 
jVnd death aceounted life, in the world beneath ? ” 

Disowning the instincts which drive the animal soul to 
prolong and to enrich the body’s life, the divine Spirit desires 
to escape from this life and shake off the bondage of the 
Flesh. This conflict of interests seems irreconcilable. While 
life lasts, the unwelcome task of the Spirit is to overmaster 
and enthrall its unruly associate ; the key-word of morality 
is self-mastery — the control of the lower by the “ true ” self.* 
The best hope of the Spirit is to withdraw from all contagion 
of the impure Flesh, and this hope can be perfectly realised 
only by the severance of the Spirit from the body in death. 

This ascetic; strain of morality was dominant in Plato’s 
mind when he composed the Pheedo. Dwelling in imagination 
on the last scene (which he had not witnessed) of his master’s 
life, Plato now saw, in the delivery of Socrates from the 
Athenian prison-house by a self-chosen death, not merely a 
martyrdom, but a symbolic event — the release of the Spirit 
of man, purified by the ascetic passion for truth, from the 
prison of the Flesh. The opening discourse of Socrates is 
wholly upon this theme. It is a hymn to Death, as the 
triumphant close of the philosophic life, in which the Spirit 
has learnt to regain its self-possession by withdrawal from 
the senses and desires of the body to its own inward solitude. 

Such is the view of life and death that follows upon the 
dual division of our nature. The contrast between the two 
parts is pushed to the furthest point, and they appear to be 
confronted in a hostility that cannot be reconciled. During 
this life the Spirit may achieve a precarious conquest of the 
Flesh, but its last ho})e is set upon flight. 

We may now turn from this dual division to the triple 
scheme of the Republic. The Pheedo was a meditation upon 
the meaning of life and deatli and the reversal of their values 
for the individual soul that is capable of philosophy. The 
very word “ philosophy ” recalls that the impulse which 
wings the Spirit for its flight from the Flesh is the passion 
for wisdom or truth — the desire for a good attainable only 
in contemplation, not by any form of action. But in the 
Republic the scene is changed : we are now concerned with 
the conduct of life in this world and in the setting of social 
institutions. The moral and political philosopher, surveying 

> Gorgias 492 E. * Gorgias 401 D. 
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the whole texture of social life and, bent upon piractical 
reform, must bring into account every important group of 
impulses that shape the characters and destinies of men of 
every type ; and his task will be to discover (if he can) how 
to adjust their claims so as to produce the highest sum of 
human welfare in this world, where few are naturally equipped 
for the philosophie life. The Republie of Plato is not the 
City of God, nor a community of perfect sages ; it is a 
reformed city-state of the Hellenic pattern, whose composi- 
tion must contain the iron and bronze as well as the silver 
and the gold, and afford a proper place for every existing 
type of human character. IR'sidc the Spirit and the Flesh, 
whose conflict is so keenly felt within the individual soul, we 
have now to reckon more explicitly with the claims of the 
World — if we may use that term, like the other two, in its 
religious sense. 

When we take a broad view of the ancient philosopher’s 
attitude to the World, we find that the change it undergoes 
is marked out in three periods. The first ends with the 
appearance of Pythagoras ; the second contains the two 
centuries covered by the active lives of Pythagoras, Socrates, 
Plato and Aristotle ; the third includes all the rest. At the 
beginning — in the sixth century — there is no contrast between 
the philosopher and the man of the world. Indeed, the name 
“ wise ” was eminently applied to men of outstanding 
practical ability, above all in statesmanship. In the third 
period, on the contraiy, the contrast is complete ; ideally, 
the perfect sage has withdi’awn from all commerce with the 
World ; he rejects all its standards, and denies any merit to 
a virtue that falls short of his own. Between the two lies 
the transitional period, significantly opened by Pythagoras’s 
renunciation of the title of “ wise man ” as then understood, 
and his claim to be a lover of wisdom of another sort than 
the wisdom of the World — not o-o^d?, but (j&iXdo-o^o?. Here, 
as in other transitional periods, we can discern a tension 
between the two ideals. 

On the one hand, the withdrawal from life means more 
than the shrinking of the Spirit from the contagion of the 
Flesh ; it points also to a flight from the World. It was an 
essential character of the Orphic and Pythagorean move- 
ments that these sects formed secret cult-societies, whose 
limits transcended and ignored the boundaries of the political 
^mmunity. The voluntary act of initiation into a monastic 
brotherhood implied the acceptance of some special standards 
of conduct and the consequent repudiation, in some degree. 
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of the. standards current in 'the civic communities outside. 
On the other haftd, although the seeker after wisdom might 
judge the interests and ambitions of worldly life by a higher 
rule, the Hellenic world, in these brilliant centuries from the 
victory over Persia to the conquests of Alexander, was not a 
thing to be abandoned as altogether desperate. Neither 
Pythagoras nor Plato was tempted to become a hermit. The 
philosopher still claims a place in the World ; he believes 
that the World has need of his wisdom, and might be saved 
by his intervention. He will not, with the arrogance of the 
Stoic sage, refuse to see any differenee between the sober and 
public-spirited man of affairs and the self-seeking money- 
maker and sensualist. The active life, whose chief provinces 
in the ancient world were war and politics, still holds some 
promise of noble achievement, which the philosopher cannot 
forgo without feeling that some not unworthy impulses in his 
own nature would be thwarted and starved. But, if he is to 
set foot ujjon the political scene, it cannot be as competitor 
in the race for social honours and success, but only as a 
reformer ; and to the occupants of that S(!cne he must 
present himself not as a colleague but as a king. The 
attempt to take the reformer’s part in political life was made 
both by the Pythagorean corjimunities of the fifth century 
and by Plato in the fourth. In each case the World refuscfl 
to accept the philosopher upon his own terms. Plato, for his 
part, never acquiesced in this refusal. From his early man- 
hood, when he was strongly tempted by powerful friends to 
enter public life, right on to the composition of the Louis, the 
need of society to be saved by the rule of Reason was con- 
stantly calling the philosopher back into the Cave. Tie was 
alternately attracted by the validity of the appeal and 
repelled by the mockery or indifference with which his 
response was met by society. 

The situation I Imve just outlined entailed a distraetion 
between the contenq^lativc life of the philosopher and the 
active life of the statesman, traceable in Plato’s career from 
the beginning to tlu^ end. This second conflict is of another 
kind than the conflict of the Spirit and the Flesh. It cannot 
be thought of as a warfare between good and evil elements 
in man’s nature ; it is rather a distraetion between two 
possible uses to which the philosopher’s gift of reason inight 
be turned. Both uses arc honourable, and in a radically 
reformed society they might be reconciled. The world could 
be saved if philosophers should become kings, or kings 
philosophers. But the world has never proved worthy of 
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its saviours ; not one of the four great philosophers of our 
middle period was called into his kingdom. 

Our analysis has now led us to the standpoint from which 
the triple psychological scheme of the Republic becomes 
intelligible. The “ spirited ” or “ passionate ” element which 
now emerges between the two parts of the older division 
stands for that group of impulses and desires which find their 
normal satisfaction in the active life of citizenship — in war 
and politics. Its true nature does not come out clearly in 
the Fourth Book, where its existence is established by 
analysing a conflict between rational reflection and animal 
desire. The spirited element there figures only as an impulse 
of generous indignation, siding with Reason against Desire. 
But if we survey the part played by this element, throughout 
the Republic, both in the individual character and in the 
structure of the State, it becomes evident that the triple 
scheme is not really founded upon a psychological classifica- 
tion of distinct “ parts ” of the Soul. It is rather a classifica- 
tion of three main types of life between which a man may 
choose, and three types of human character which follow 
these several courses. They are the three lives that are 
compared, in the rylhagorcan apologue, to tire three kinds 
of visitors at the (Jreat (lames : some came to contemplate 
the S2)eetaele ; some to win glory in the contests ; others to 
make i)rofit. The first class correspond to Plato’s lovers of 
wisdom, whose pleasure lies in the contemplation of reality. 
The third are his lovers of money (</>iXoyp) 7 'aaToi,), whose 
ultimate end is bodily {)leasurc. The intermediate class he 
calls tile lovers of honour and of fiower 
In Aristotle’s Ethics their life is called the jiolitical life, whose 
field is honourable action,' and it is observed that the end 
which its followers identify with hajrpincss might better be 
described, not as “ honour,” but as “ cxeellcnce ” (dpeTjf) ; 
for excellence can rank with wisdom and pleasure as a good 
which the soul can possess, whether it be rewarded with 
social honour or not.'' The three ty^JCS are all designated as 
‘ lovers ” ; the difference ultimately lies in the objects they 
severally desire --knowledge, honour or exeellenee. and gain 
with sensual enjoyment. This is not a division of “ parts ” 
of the Soul ; it is a list of objects towards any one of which 
a whole life, involving the exercise of all the human faculties, 
*oay be directed. 

It is precisely on this ground that .\ristotlc, writing as a 

' Eud. Eth. 1215 b 3. 

» E. X. 1095 b 23 ; E. E. 1210 ;i 21. , 
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systematic psychologist, criticises Plato’s triple scheme.^ As 
he rightly points out, that scheme, taken as a psychological 
classification of human faculties, is grossly defective ; it 
ignores distinctions more important than those it recognises. 
In particular he objects that the faculty of desire will be 
split up and distributed among all the three parts. It 
figures in the reflective part as that rational “ wish ” for true 
goods which Aristotle himself, following Plato, calls fiov\7jcn <; ; 
in the middle part, as the impulse to courageous action 
(dv/ios) ; in the lowest, as the appetite for pleasure {iinOvfiia). 
This criticism brings out the truth : that the triple scheme is 
really based on the distinction of three objects of desire, upon 
any or all of which the whole energy of the soul may be bent. 
Plato himself had said as much in a later book of tlu^ 
Republic : each of the three elements has its own desire 
and its own pleasure, and any one of them may govern the 
soul. 2 

If we now set this triple classification of human lives witli 
their dominant motives beside the dual division of the divine 
Spirit and the Flesh or animal soul, it is evident that they 
cannot be satisfactorily fitted together. As wc saw, the dual 
scheme can properly be described as a division of our nature 
into “ parts ” in the fullest sense : the divine spirit and tJie 
body with its animal desires are actually separated by death, 
and during life they remain distinct and antagonistic. If we 
now assign the contemplative life to the Spirit and the 
sensual life to the Flesh, no “ part ” of the .soul is left for the 
third life of active citizenship. It cannot be fitted into the 
dual partition. Hence, where I’lato and Aristotle arc .speak- 
ing in terms of “ parts ” of the soul, accounts of the nature ui' 
this third element arc wavering and uncertain. In the 
chariot-myth of the Pheedrm it appears as the nobler (jf two 
elements in the animal soul. Aristotle, who adopts tlu; triple 
scheme in the Ethics as sufficient for his present purpose, 
he.sitates whether to call it irrational or rational.® Yet it is ol 
central importance in his ethical theory ; for the whole 
domain of specifically human virtue lies within its scope. 
The contemplative life is the life of a (Jod ; the sensual hie 
is worthy only of the stall-fed beast ; the activities of moral 
excellence in the life of war and politics are characteristically 
human.* So, when we have begun by dividing man’s nature 
into a divine part and a bestial, we end by finding that all the 
activities characteristic of humanity lie in a borderland 

» de anim. 482 a 22 ff. » E. N. 1102 b 18. 

» Rep. ix, 580 D ; 581 B. * E. N. 1178 a 9. 
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between the two, for which no “ part ” of the soul can be 
provided. 

It is clear, then, that Plato’s triple scheme is not founded 
on a division of the soul into “ parts,” but on a classification 
of three principal objects of human desire. When any one 
of these three objects becomes the dominant motive, it 
shapes the whole of a man’s character and determines the 
orientation of his whole life. But in every one of the three 
types of life every part of the soul — whether rational or 
irrational — is at work. 

From this standpoint the problem of human virtue wears 
a different aspect from that which came before us in the 
Pheedo. The conduct of life no longer presents itself as an 
ascetic meditation of death — a withdrawal of the Spirit into 
the solitiide of rational contemplation, won by the denial or 
extinction of the desires of the World and the Flesh. The 
Republic acknowledges that the World, and even the Flesh, 
have legitimate claims. The virtue of the complete man is 
HOW to be conceived rather as a harmony of all the three 
forms of desire. Each is to remain distinct, doing its proper 
work, without thwarting or perverting the others (the 
principle of .Tustiee), and all three are to be adjusted in 
harmony, like the distinct but consonant notes of an instru- 
ment in perfect tunc (tlio pi'inciplc of Sophrosyne). This may 
be called the ideal of human virtue. It is not a state of divine 
perfection ; but it is the most stable and happy condition 
attainable by man. 

Human virtue, then, being a harmony of natural desires, 
is attainable by the rc-orientation of desire. The means to 
attainment are set forth in the Sifniposium. There, the theory 
of Eros abandons the conception of a soul divided into 
separate parts. The three groups of impulses are not ulti- 
mately distinct and irreducible elements, residing in different 
parts of a composite soul, or some in the soul, some in the 
body. They are manifestations of a single force or fund of 
energy, called Eros, whic^h can be directed through different 
channels .towards any of the diverse objects. 

The discourse of Diotima in the Symposium opens with 
the observation that all desire is a mark of imperfection. If 
(as the earlier speakers had assumed) the object of Eros is 
beauty or goodness, desire implies a lack of these. But it 
does not follow that desire is in itself ugljr or evil. It is, in 
tact, neither good nor bad, but neutral ; it takes any value 
from its object. Eros, moreover, is not to be 
defined in terms of any one of its possible objects. The name 
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“ Eros ” is commonly misappropriated to one species of love 
— desire for the enjoyment of physical beauty ; but properly 
it means “ any and every desire for good things or for‘happi- 
ness.” Then follows an allusion to the three lives. Men seek 
their happiness, some in money, some in athletic distinction, 
some in wisdom ; but all these objects of passion are only a 
variety of goals towards which one and the same energy may 
be directed. It appears, further, as if this fund of energy 
were limited in amount, so that the quantity turned into one 
direction is withdrawn from the others. This principle is 
expressly stated in the Republic, where Socrates describes 
the absorbing nature of the philosopher’s passion for truth : 

“ When a person’s desires set strongly in one quarter, 
we know that they How in every other direction witli 
corresponding feebleness, like a stream wliose waters 
have been diverted into another ehannel. Accordingly, 
w'hen the flow of desire has set towards knowledge in all 
its forms, a man’s desire will be directed to the pleasures 
which the soul enjoys by itself, and will abandon the 
pleasures of the body, if his lose of wisdom be not 
feigned.” (485 D.) 

This principle implies that every soul has so much 
inherent energy of desire. The detinitiou of soul, given in 
the Pheedrus, as the only thing which has the power of self- 
motion, suggests that the spontaneous tniergy of desire is the 
very principle of life. It is normally directed towards a 
diversity of ends, but in such a way that the current flowing 
in any one channel can be redirected into any other. 

We can now conceive more clearly the process wliereby 
human virtue, considered as the liarniony of tlesires in our 
complex nature, is achieved. It is effected by th(‘ re- 
orientation of natural desires. During life on earth the 
energy must flow along all the channels, but with duly 
adjusted distribution. Some part must go to the preserva- 
tion of animal life ; some must flow into the interests and 
duties of the active citizen ; some will be used in the exercise 
of wisdom. The ideal of human virtue lies in the perfect 
balance of all these claims. 

Such is the conception of virtue that corresponds to the 
triple scheme. It may be called the ideal of human ex- 
cellence for the soul immersed in earthly life and inevitably 
distracted among its divergent interests. But beyond this 
human ideal, the Symposium points to a further ideal which 
can be called divine perfection. In the latter part of her 
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discourse, Diotima outlines a theory of the sublimation of all 
Eros into its highest form. This carries us back from the 
triple scheme to the dual — the old contrast of the divine 
Spirit and the Flesh. If all desires are manifestations of a 
single energy, and that energy is the very essence of the self- 
moving soul, we can conceive its ultimate source as nothing 
but the divine and immortal Spirit. In our earlier analysis it 
appeared that the office of this “ true self ” was to dominate 
and control a lower self regarded as alien and hostile. But 
from the standpoint now reached, the lower self is no longer 
a distinct thing. It now consists merely of certain streams 
of desire temporarily diverted towards the necessary concerns 
of animal and worldly life. The energy that runs off into 
these channels may be recalled and gathered up into the main 
current, so that the whole force of desire will be bent upon a 
single object, and that the highest. This may be called the 
doctrine of sublimation. 

It is introduced by the suggestion that the happiness 
which all men desire is not really to be found in the variety 
of temporal ends they consciously pursue. Beyond this 
variety lies a single object of desire, universally, though for 
the most part unconsciously, pursued by everyone. In the 
Republic it is described as 

“ that which every soul pursues as the end of all its 
actions, dimly divining its existence, though, being 
perplexed and unable to grasp clearly ichat it is, or to 
feel that steady confidence it has about other objects, it 
fails to gain even such profit as there may be in those 
other things.” 

'I'hc desire for this object is called by Diotima “ the 
passion to possess the good for ever,” and, alternatively, 
as “ the passion for immortality,” epws d6ava(rCa<;. The 
presence of this unconscious motive can be discerned in the 
two lower forms of desire. All the instincts of the animal 
soul can be seen as ultimately bent upon the only form of 
immortality possible to the mortal creature — the perpetua- 
tion of the race. In sexual love the conscious end may be the 
individual’s bodily pleasure, but beneath that is the un- 
conscious impulse to leave in its offspring a new life to replace 
the old.i Similarly, the life of ambition seems, on the 

* Similarly Aristotle (de anitn. 416 b 23) recognises that the “ primary ” 
or minimum form of soul, common to all living things, with its faculties 
of nutrition, growth, and reproduction, is essentially tlie reproductive, 
since its end is the production by the individual of another like itself. This 
function, he says, is the “ most natural ” of all j the end of all living things 
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surface, to be intent upon worldly advancement and success ; 
but we find the man of action willing to sacrifice life itself to 
an immortality of fame which he can never enjoy. Thus the 
desire which follows these lower channels still bears the 
stamp of its divine quality,^ as if it were always capable of 
learning what is finally meant by “ the possession of the good 
for ever.” 

In what this possession consists Diotima reveals in those 
greater mysteries of Eros whieh preseribe the path of subli- 
mation. Goodness or Beauty is possessed by being known. 
When the knowledge is complete, the imperfection of desire 
is lost in the attainment of its goal ; but, if we can conceive 
that goal attained by a man, the living force of his soul 
would still remain as a radiant source of creative energy, 
begetting true excellences in other souls. ^ 

The theory of sublimation we have just outlined is ex- 
pressed in the Iteimhlic in terms of knowledge rather than of 
desire. Plato is true to the Soeratie thesis that Virtue is 
Knowledge : a true insight into the value of things will carry 
desire in its train. So he speaks not so much of the re- 
orientation of desire as of the conversion of the eye of the 
soul from objects of lower worth to the highest object of 
knowledge {ixtyicrrov fidOijfia). This circumstance tends to 
disguise the resemblance between the Platonic doctrine of 
sublimation and modern psychological theories initiated by 
the discoveries of Freud and developed by Adler and Jung. 
Plato’s appetitive clement is characterised by the typical 
desires for the pleasures of nutrition and sex ; and it is in this 
group of instincts that the school of Freud discover the 
fundamental phase of vital energy, which Freud named 
libido, though it might have been more prudent to call it 
Eros. Plato’s “ spirited ” clement, again, is characterised by 
the love of power {<f>i\ap)(La). The “ power-instinct ” takes 
the most prominent place in the theory of Adler. There is 
also the mediating school, who would recognise both these 
groups of instincts as alternative channels through which, in 
varying proportions, the stream of vital energy may flow. 
The writings of Jung I find fascinating in their wealth of 
imaginative suggestion, but very hard to understand. He 
seems, however, to be the only one of the three modern 
psychologists to find a place in his scheme for some element 

is to share, so far as they can, in the eternal and divine, for it is this that 
all things yearn after and that is the final cause of all their natural aetivity 
(ibid. 415 a 26). . 

Mich. Eph. (on Aristotle Nic. Eth. 1169 a 17) speaks of an “ irradia- 
tion of spirit ” even in the irrational animals. 

* Symp, 212A. 
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in our nature answering to the true self, or divine Spirit, of 
the Socratics. 

There is always a certain danger in reading back into 
ancient philosophies the most recent discoveries of science. 
It is silly, for example, to say that Empedocles or Lucretius 
anticipated all the essentials of Darwinism. But in the 
present case we can see a reason why psychologists of this 
modern type have reached a theory resembling Plato’s. 
They are the first psychologists since Plato to concentrate 
their attention on the soul in action. Starting from the 
practical treatment of neurotic disorders, and seeing in these 
the distraction of the soul unable to deal with the demands 
of life because its energy is cxhausteil by internal tension, 
what they looked for was precisely the factors at work in 
mental conflict, which arc, of course, the same factors that 
operate in the normal functioning of the healthy mind, but 
are less easily detected when the flow runs smoothly. lienee 
their approach (unlike that of the older systematic psycholo- 
gists who followed the path opened up by Aristotle) closely 
resembled Plato’s, who also started fiom the phenomena of 
mental conflict and sought to disengage the forces at work 
in it. Hence it is not really surprising that a penetrating 
observation of life and experience should have led Plato (and 
perhaps Pythagoi'as before him) to an analogous grouping of 
the main forms of human desire and to a doctrine, in some 
respects similar, of the re-orientation and sublimation of Eros. 

But such resemblance as exists between the Platonic and 
the modern doctrines of sublimation must not blind us to a 
fundamental difference of standpoint. Freud is a man of 
science bred in the atmosphere of Dai’winian evolution, 
which tells of an ascent of man from the animal, and is 
disinclined to admit an unbridged gap whore the highest 
developments of the animal end and a spiritual life of a 
different order and peculiar to humanity begins. For him 
the source of Eros springs up from the animal soul ; and 
some at least of his followers tend to treat all the spiritual 
activities of man as somehow reducible to bestial rudiments. 
For Plato, on the contrary, the source of energy lies in the 
divine Spirit — the energy is imparted, as it were, from above, 
to the Flesh which the Spirit condescends for a time to 
irradiate with its presence. To Platonism and to the theology 
inspired by Platonism man is a fallen spirit, to science he is a 
risen animal ; and though we hear much of a reconciliation of 
science and religion, this is a point on which agreement has 
not yet been reached. 

Cambridgk. F. M. CORNFORD. 



THE FAITH OF THE FUTURE. 

Sir FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, K.C.S.L, K.C.I.E. 

The faith of the; future, like the faith of the present and the 
faith of the past, will in its essence he simple. It will be faith 
in the goodness of things — faith that the world is governed 
for good. Not all hold this faith now. Not all have held it 
in the past. Ami not all will hold it in the future. Always 
there have been, and always there will be, men who doubt 
the essential goodtiess of things — who doubt whether it 
really is true that the world is governed for good. Many in 
the future — as tliey do in the prc'sent and did in the past- 
will concentrate their attention on the palpable pain and evil 
in the world, and will argue that if there is so inueh suffering 
and so much wickedness it is impossible to believ'c that the- 
world is governed for gootl : the ultinialc jiower must be 
indifferent to either good or evil. And others, concentrating 
their attention on the physical world and its mechanism, will 
similarly argue that m,‘ithcr goodm^ss nor badness has any- 
thing to do with the matter. They' will conclude that the 
universe grinds on, a vast machine, wholly indifferent to 
good or evil, throwing up good and throwing up evil but 
utterly unmindful of which it turns out, and in the end 
spinning on without cither good or evil, and without even a 
mind to know or care that goodness ever existed. There 
will always be those who take a delight in clierishing to 
themselves this gloomy view of things. 

To me, as a traveller, the ground for faith in the goodness 
of things is so sure that it is incomprehensible to me how 
anyone, once he has been shown it, can possibly doubt that 
the world is governed for good. I well understand men 
doubting certain ecclesiastical doctrines in which they, 
whether they be Christians, Hindus or Moslems, are brought 
up. Many a doctrine gets outworn. But what I cannot 
understand is how anyone who looks out on the world as a 

320 
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whole, in time and in space, and sees all the beauties of nature 
about him and the marvels of goodness and beauty men have 
already achieved, can doubt for an instant that a power of 
incalculable goodness must be at work in the heart of the 
universe to have produced such results. However, there is 
the fact that men do doubt. And we may presume that they 
will always doubt in the future. What, then, arc the eternal 
grounds for faith in the goodness of things ? 

As a preliminary, let us examine the doubts and sec how 
they may be allayed. First, there is the old, old problem 
of evil. And this will be continually appearing in the future 
and, wc may suppose, with even more pressing insistence than 
now. For as men become more sensitiv'c of soul — as most 
assuredly they will — they must necessarily become more 
sensitive to pain and evil, and therefore moi’e insistent in 
theii' questionings why such suffering and wickedness can be 
allowed if the world is governed for good. This obstinate 
questioning will perennially arise. And perennially it will 
have to be answered. For, conclusively as we may answer it 
now, our answer, however satisfying to ourselves, will not 
satisfy our descendants. 'I’hey will have to .solve the problem 
for themselves, generation after generation. 

Yet we may 1‘airly f(»recast what that answer will be, for 
we have our own experience to go upon. We mriy be sure 
that they, like we, who in the fulness of time have come to 
view our experience of life .sanely and in its entirety, will 
conic to sec that if there were no possibility of evil there 
could be no good, nor any of the joy of achieving good. If 
no one could be anything but good all zest in life would 
depart. We would become mere vegetables — or even lower, 
iiicre machines. The whole joy in bi'ing good is that without 
d<;Ii berate effort to be good we might have been bad. And it 
is not a matter of being only good. We want to be better and 
to make things better. We are never content to remain at a 
dead-level of correctitude. We strive after higher and higher 
degrees of goodness. And unless there were the po.ssibility 
of falling, all significance would be missing in the effort. The 
possibility of doing e vil is a necessity for doing good. 

And the same with pain. If there were no chance of 
suffering and hardship, and no risk of death, there would be 
no warning of danger, no incentive to high endeavour, and 
all the joy of great enterprise and high endeavour would be 
gone. The warning signals would be missing. The spice 
Would be taken from life. Courage would be unnecessary. 
And once again man would become a machine. 
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I would not hold the theory that when we suffer pain it 
is administered to us by an invisible but omnipotent God in 
much the same way as a schoolmaster might whip a naughty 
boy, or a mother smack a recalcitrant child. But what docs 
seem to me to be a necessity inherent in the very nature of 
things is that if there is to be any upward progress to a 
higher and better state of things there must be the possibility 
of evil and pain. 

And if it be argued that a Creator with the power to do it 
should have created a world absolutely perfect from the 
start, I would, with my irrepressible optimism, reply that ;ui 
absolutely perfect world would be imperfect from its very 
perfection. The truest perfection is the striving after a 
higher perfection. The perfection is in the striving. And 
it is this striving after a higher perfection that we (hid wo 
do have. In ourselves, and in the world about us, thca'e is 
an obvious striving after a better state of things tlian at 
present exists. Evem the greatest masters arc nev'er con teat. 
Their greatest masterpieces they would like to make' moro 
perfect still. And that striving does imply lesser pcrfeelion 
or evil. 

And if wc ourselves were born perfect without any possi- 
bility of becoming in the slightest degree more perfect than 
we already were, and if everyone about us were equally 
without a hint or trace of evil, or even possibility of being 
wicked, and never had or could have the slightest twinge of 
pain, and could aspire to nothing better because he wa'; 
already perfect — if wc lived in such a state of immovahle 
perfection, not only would life be dull beyond all cnduraiur. 
not only would we lack all joy in existence, but we would 
have become — or rather be, for there would be no becoming 
mere gramophones endlessly reeling out what was irre- 
vocably imprinted on us at birth. 

We may grieve over pain and evil. But wc must recognise 
that they are the very means by which wc can attain the 
higher good. They arc the instruments by which good may 
be reached. 

Thus the existence of pain and evil in the world need 
neither now nor in the future prevent our having faith in 
the goodness of things. But what positive grounds arc there 
for that faith ? Again, speaking as a traveller, I should 
say that those grounds were staring us in the face on every 
hand. The wonder is that all do not see them. 

The traveller, as he wanders over many lands, in many 
climates, is impressed by the extraordinary variety of hfe. 
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The variety of human life alone is astonishing. Slender and 
excitable Italians are very different from solid and steady 
Scandinavians, and light-hearted Spaniards from the great- 
hearted but essentially melancholy Russians. We parvenu 
Europeans and Americans differ greatly from ancient Chinese 
and Indians, whose culture has in three and four thousand 
years penetrated to the very bone. Though they live within 
a few miles of one another, the highly intellectual Brahmin 
seems a different creature altogether from the nimble Bhaiga 
of the forest, who bravely contends witli wild beasts and lives 
on forest produce. The experienced Europeans differ widely 
from the immature and impulsive Africans. In colour, in 
culture, in character, in maturity, the traveller observes 
extraordinary variety in the peoples of this earth. And so 
also is it with animal life. In our own island we see variety 
enough. But when we get out into tropical forests the 
variety is amazing. Apes and monkeys not so very far apart 
from the agile little forest men. Fierce tigers, timid deer, 
gigantic elephants, graceful antelopes, gorgeous birds and 
butterflies, insects of myriad forms. Fishes also, and many 
a creature which burrows in the ground. And these all forms 
of animal life only. In addition to them, the well-nigh infinite 
variety of plant life, from the giant trees of the forest to 
delicate primulas and dainty ferns and flowers of every hue 
and form. 

As the traveller attempts to recall to his mind the forms, 
and the colour, and the character, habits and modes of 
motion of the birds, animals and insects, plants and trees 
which he has seen, there seems no end to the variety of life. 

Yet, prodigious as is the variety, enormous as are the 
differences between the several types, he is also impressed 
with the fact that life in all its variety is yet one great life. 
A common life animates the whole. A common life and a 
common love. For the traveller observes that where there 
is life there is love. Only through love do men come into 
being — or the animals, or the birds, or the insects, or even 
the flowers. Without love there is no life. Young men and 
Women make love. Animals, birds and insects mate. 
Flowers are fertilised. One life and one love running through 
all the variety. One great integrating factor keeping all the 
varieties together. 

Further, the traveller observes that this one great life 
and love is inextricably bound up with physical nature. 
tu of S’lid animals and flowers are made up of 

the chemical elements of the soil. All breathe the air. And 
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all are ultimately dependent on the rays of light from the 
sun. Without light there could be no life and love. 

How this great life urge, with its thousand million mani- 
festations, arose on this planet, scientists cannot yet say 
They assert with certainty that this planet came into being 
as a droplet from the sun — as a droplet of fiery mist originally, 
and not yet even liquid. But how life could have arisen on a 
tiny ball of fire which slowly cooled to an ash, with its big 
parent sphere of fire continuing to shine upon it 93 million 
miles away, scientific men do not yet undertake to say. Some 
conjecture that it was by pure chaneg that life arose. 
Amongst the innumerable collocations of the atoms, and 
groups of atoms, there just by chance happened to come 
about a combination which resulted in life ; and life having 
once come into being, it of its own inherent impetus developed 
into all the wonders we see about us. This is the explanation 
some give ; but it is not very convincing. 

Perhaps we shall be wiser if, instead of thinking only of 
the sun and its droplet, our planet, we consider both planet 
and parent as but parts of one vast whole— the whole 
universe. We are told that the sun is only one of two or 
three million stars, which themselves — one and all — origi- 
nated from a vast revolving nebula, and that this nebula is 
but one out of two or three million similar nebuUc. And all 
are connected in that whole which we term the universe. 
And this whole scientific men now regard as an ori>an ic whole — 
that is, as a whole in which the parts are interconnected. 

This is a point of capital importance, the true significance 
of which has not yet been generally grasped. Let us try to 
seize its full meaning. The universe is comjjosed of countless 
unit^ whether planets, suns, solar systems, atoms, men, or 
communities of men. Each of these units — even an (itoiii - 
is a most intricate and complicated organifsm, possessing inter- 
related parts and exhibiting functions and })ropcrtics. And 
each of these units is in some measure affected bv all the 
other units, and by the universe as a whole. And tliat beiiig 
so, each unit, as Whitehead points out, is “ a jniciocosm 
representing in itself the entire all-inclusive universe. 
Therefore, as our solar system has manifested lifi', the uni- 
verse must be a living thing. The solar system being a unit 
of that organic whole, the universe — being a microcosm 
representing in itself the universe — it follows that the uni- 
verse must contain in its intrinsic nature at least as much as 
this planet displays. And if this planet displays life, then 
life must be intrinsic to the universe. In other words, 
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life appears here, therefore the universe must be alive : life 
must have come to this planet out of the very heart of the 
universe. There must have been that in the universe as a 
whole to cause life to spring forth here as soon as tb^ requisite 
physical conditions had been reached. 

And this is surely a much more comprehensible and 
reasonable supposition than that so marvellous a thing as 
life appeared as a pure chance, or even as an outcome of a 
tendency. Is it likely that chance alone could have produced 
such a marvel as the very lowliest man ? Or could a mere 
tendency produce the wondrous flights of a poet ? Is it not 
much more probable — to put it at the lowest — that just as 
each Frenchman is a microcosm of P’rance, and represents 
in himself France as a whole, and just as from even the 
humblest Frenchman we can deduce the intrinsic nature of 
France, and judge that she has life and mind and can love 
as well as inspire love in her constituent members, so also is 
our solar system a microcosm of the universe, and so is it 
that from it we can deduce the intrinsic nature of the universe, 
and conclude that as the solar system has produced life and 
mind and love, therefore the universe as a whole has life and 
mind and love and the j)owcr of inspiring love in its con- 
stituent members, and that it was from the universe at large 
that life came to our solar system and is displayed on our 
planet. 

How life was conveyed to this {)lanct from the universe 
at large— if it really did come from there— has not, so far 
as I know, been considered with any great care, the theoty 
that it may have been conveyed on meteoric dust haying 
been abandoned. Hut this we <io know, that light is conveyed 
to us on waves of the ether, not only from the sun. but from 
nebulae so distant that, travelling at the rate of 180,000 miles 
a second, it takes ItO million years to reach us. We know, 
too, that the most delicate intonations of the voice, cxj)ressing 
the very soul of a man. are similarly carried on waves of the 
ether with like speed from end to end of this earth. And 
with these facts before us. it is not unreasonable to assume 
that life, like light and like sound, may be continually 
unpinging upon us from outside this planet. In response to 
the rays of light impinging upon them, simple oi'ganisnis 
gradually developed sensitive teguments, which in their 
turn developed into eyes. And perhaps it was due to rays 
u froui the universe at large imiiinging on complex 
chemical combinations that these, in response, developed 
into the simplest forms of life. Anyhow, it is a more 
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tenable conjecture than that these simplest forms arose by 
‘luke. 

Butj however life may have arisen, it is bound to come 
to an on this planet, science says. It cannot last here 
for ever. Tlie moon may crash back into the earth again. 
And, anyhow, the sun is steadily radiating away its heat, and 
the earth must become too cold to live on. Astronomers are 
generous with their supply of time. They allow that no such 
misfortune will happen for a long time yet. For another 
million million years this earth may be habitable. This 
much they give us to hope for — a period of time many 
hundreds of times longer than that during which it has 
already existed. Yet, however distant, the doom is certain. 
Life and love will cease on this earth. 

Now if this were the end of all things as far as life is 
concerned — and astronomers are too apt to assume that it 
is — we should be unable to have faith in the essential good- 
ness of things. If it really wore the case that when ’life 
ceased on this planet it ceased in the universe, we could not 
believe that the universe was governed for good. Or even 
if we were to accept the additional crumb of comfort the 
astronomers give us that life may also exist /or a time on other 
planets of other stars — that also would be of no avai) if the 
astronomers with the same breath assure us that the whole 
universe is running down and must in the end radiate away 
in one vast death. If material conditions ullimalchj govern, 
i^i the last resort all depends uj)on temperature, wc cannot 
fiildly have confidence in the universe. And the fact that 
the temperature will last out at thi^ right degree for millions 
of years yet does not give us any fundamental satisfaction. 

,, If we are to assume, as many astronomers do, that when 
'life has ceased here ancl in those few other planets scattered 
at rare intervals over the vast universe where it may also 
exist, it will come to an end in the whole universe, w c cannot 
have faith that the universe is for good. Wc would have to 
believe that it was ultimately governed by the laws of 
physics without any consideration for either good or evil. 
And if we held that view as a settled conviction our outlbok 
on life would fundamentally be depressing. It would ulti- 
mately be that of the man who was making the best of a bad 
job. In every effort for the good we would have a conscious- / 
ness of working against the grain of things. Our attitude 
would be very different from that of the man who, in working 
to leave the world a better place than he found it, was sure 
that he was keeping in step with the march of things and had 
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the whole sweep of the universe behind him in his struggles 
towards the goal. 

But are astronomers justified in expeeting us to believe 
that when life has come to an end on this planet, and on those 
others in which it now exists, it will for ever have ceased 
to exist in the whole universe ? Their argument is that, 
according to physical laws, the universe is running down. 
The stars are slowly but surely dissipating away their heat. 
Eventually all of it will have been radiated away, and 
there will be nothing left but lifeless energy. The universe, 
according to the latest conclusions of astronomers, is a 
running-down concern, and there is no sign of any winding up. 

The flaw in this argument is this : it ignores the great 
fact that life has appeared. If the universe manifested 
nothing else but physical elements governed by physical laws, 
we might accept the conclusion that the universe was a 
running-down affair. But the obstinate fact that life has 
appeared here and has been working here for a thousand 
million years should give us pause before we accept the 
astronomers’ conclusions. 

If we accept the organic view of the universe — if we 
accept the view that each unit is a microcosm influenced 
by and influencing every other part and the whole — then, 
as we have seen, the universe must contain in its intrinsic 
nature at least as much as is brought into being on this 
planet. Even the very highest our highest men in their 
divinest moments have been able just dimly to descry miJ^t 
be part of the inmost nature of the universe, and operating 
throughout it. And therefore, because life has ceased here, 
it no more follows that life has ceased in the universe than 
it follows that because an autumn leaf falls from an oak ths^t 
the whole oak is dead, or that because an oak tree has died 
that therefore life has come to an end on the earth. 

It may very well be that when life ceases here it may 
be beginning on a planet of Sirius — just as when leaves are 
falling from the trees in North America they are just begin- 
ning to sprout in South America. It may very well be ^at 
always somewhere in the universe life may be waxing to its 
highest, and always somewhere it may be waning to extinc- 
tion. Some may think an endless rhy thm, wave upon wave, 
df crest and depression, without beginning and without end, 
IS too deadly monotonous to contemplate with any satisfac- 
tion. They would prefer a definite beginning and a definite 
end. But there need not be, and there could not be, any 
monotony. Of necessity there would be variations, for no 
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two things in the universe are exactly alike. The main 
theme would be the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 
But that does not imply monotony in expression. The theme 
of love is tlie same in all life. But have any two lovers loved 
in precisely the same way ? And can the interest in the love 
theme ever be exhausted ? Millions of poems and novels 
must have been written on it. Is there the slightest sign that 
it is regarded as monotonous ? However many times the 
life and love theme may find ex]>ression in the universe, in 
every case the expression will differ and there need be no 
fear of monotony. 

No man is justified in slating as a fact that the universe 
is running down, with no prospect of being wound up, ami 
that life must eventually tlisappear, not only from this earth, 
but from off the universe. An astronomer, aeeustomed ail 
his life to eoneentrating his attention upon the physical 
aspect of the universe, to ealeulating the distance and nuniher 
of the stars and to estimating their constitution, may he 
inclined to look upon such oeeurrenee as life on this planet 
as a very trumpery affair in eompurison with the vast sweep 
of the heavens. But we who are not astronomers need not 
be over-impressed by this outlook. 'I'o us the astronomer 
himso;lf, with his life, his mind, and his loves, is far more 
significant of the true nature of the universe than the whole 
of the stars, however numerous. 

The astronomers’ present surmises as to the ultimate 
fate of the universe arc at best only temporary eonelusions, 
and not established with the certainty that we regard the 
daily setting of the sun. We need not attach too great import- 
ance to them. They arc not of suilieieiit surety to destroy 
our faith that the w'orld is governed by, and for, good. 

Neither of the two apparent obstacles in the way of our 
accepting the view that the wmrld is governed for good can 
be regarded as an insurmountable objection. They both 
whittle away under examination. Neither the existence of 
pain and evil in the world, nor the fact that the physical 
universe is governed by physical law, need affright us. Pain 
and evil may be the very means of reaching a higher good. 
And if the physical universe is governed by physical law and 
is one vast and most delicate and intricate machine, there 
may yet be life and mind and spirit animating that machine, 
as life and mind and spirit animate each of those marvellously 
adjusted machines, our bodies. The objections to a faith in 
the goodness of the world are not valid. And now we have 
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to examine certain positive reasons for maintaining that 
faith. 

Science and philosophy, as we have already noted, are 
coming more and more to regard the universe as an organic 
whole — that is, as a whole in which the parts are inter- 
dependent on one another. Each minute part of the universe 
affects, and is affected, by the whole ; and every part — 
some more, some less — bears to some extent the impress of 
the whole. Each part is stamped with the mark of the whole. 
Each part is in some degree an image and superscription of 
the nature of the whole. Some parts will be a more perfect 
image. Some will manifest the nature in only a faint degree. 
But all will in some measure carry on them an indication of 
what the w'holc essentially is like. The soul of the whole will 
be manifest in every particular. Even an atom will afford 
some index of the nature of the universe. 

If we tfike the smallest known particle of the universe 
— the electron of the atom — and consider what it can tell us 
of the nature of the universe, wc find that even this minutest 
of all fraettions of the universe speaks just as much of mind 
as of matter. It is not a hard, tangible bit of mindless 
material. It is (juitc intangible. It is a centre of energy. 
It is in incessant motion, and it moves this way and that of 
its own inner propulsion in response to attractions or repul- 
sions from outside. It acts of its own accord, in fact— of its 
own accord according to the stimulus it receives from out- 
side. Thus this particle of almost infinitesimal parvitude 
gives an indication of mind in the universe as a whole. It 
has been described as just as much a mindlet as a piece of 
material. And from it alone we should get an inkling of 
what the universe in its ultimate nature is. 

But if we want to get the truest idea of what the universe 
really is, we would naturally look to its highest productions. 
We do not judge of a creative artist by his commonplace 
efforts : we judge of him by his masterpieces. And we do 
not judge of France by her meanest citizens : we judge of 
her by her poets and philosophers, her statesmen and soldiers. 
Prom a Freneh railway porter we will get some idea of the 
nature of France. But a much fuller and truer conception 
we will get from Clemenceau or Foch, from Victor Hugo or 
Racine. So also with the universe : from a man w’c shall bo 
able to jud^e the universe better than from an atom ; and 
from the highest men we shall be able to judge it better 
than^from the lowest. 
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Those highest men are the highest products of the uni- 
verse we know. There may be higher still elsewhere in the 
universe, either inhabiting planets of remote stars, or, in 
some ethereal form, occupying inter-stellar space. But of 
these we know nothing for certain. We must, therefore, 
take these highest men as illustrating what the universe is 
really like. There must be in the universe as a whole that 
which can produce these highest products. If the universe 
produced nothing higher than rock wc would — if we were 
some superior persons outside the universe and looking down 
upon it — assume that in its nature there was nothing higher 
than rock. If it produced nothing higher than cabbages we 
would assume that in its nature it was nothing higher than 
vegetable life. But if it produces men with capacity to think 
and to reason and to love, then we assume tliat in its nature 
must be the capacity for at least thought and love. 

Now, if we take stock of men as we know them, wc 
observe that all dis])lay evidence of thought and purpose. 
The members of a crowd in an Eastern bazaar appear to be 
wandering hither and thither aimlessly about. Nevci’thelcss, 
even they have some slight purpose in their movements, 
and at least hunger or the need of sleep will sooner or later 
propel them in a definite direction. The same also is it with 
the animals, birds and insects. Everywhere among living 
things, and increasingly in men, arc evidences of mind and 
purpose. 

Everywhere also, among all living things, are evi- 
dences of love. In all ivaecs of men, the highest and the 
lowest, among the animals and birds, and even among 
fishes and insects, there is evidence of the attraction of mate 
for mate. Love is as universal as life. It springs from the 
very roots of life, and is its most perfect llowcr and adorn- 
ment. 

And if all living things and men in the highest d(‘gree 
display evidence of thought and purpose and lov*; we may 
assume, if our arguments run correctly, that thought and 
purpose and love are part of the very nature of the universe. 

We may go a step further. We have not yet con- 
sidered the highest men. There have, for two or three thou- 
sand years past, arisen from time to time a few rare and 
precious souls who, to a peculiar degree, have a consciousness 
of the universe as a whole. We have seen that each unit of 
which the universe is composed is a mierocosm representing 
in itself the essential features of the entire universe. And 
those units, whom we style the highest men, may be regarded 
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as microcosms who are conscioiis of their thus representing 
in themselves the essence and nature of the universe as a 
whole. They feel themselves imbued with the spirit of the 
world. Just as ordinary men are self-conscious, they are 
world-conscious. 

An illustration will clear the point. A simple French 
countryman is quite conscious of himself, but is hardly con- 
scious at all of France as a whole. A Joan of Arc, on the 
other hand, is overwhelmingly conscious of it. She is still 
conscious of her own self, but it is nothing in comparison 
with France. She is consumed with a love of France, and 
France loves her : there is reciprocity of love. Similarly has 
it been with those rare souls who arc favoured with a con- 
sciousness of the universe. And it has been borne in upon 
these with overwhelming conviction that the world is 
governed by good. They have been filled with a mighty love 
for the whole world — their fellow-men and all that is. And 
they have felt themselves being loved. Such are the great 
prophets of the Hebrews, of Arabia, of Persia, and of India. 
To this day arise men who have enjoyed similar experiences. 
And if these highest prfxlucts of the universe assure us with 
burning conviction that the world is governed for good, this 
is good evidence that it is. 

To us Christians it appears that Christ had, in the 
highest degree, the consciousness of the whole. He is for us 
the supreme manifestation and embodiment of that Power 
which governs and directs the universe and whom we call 
God. He is made in the very image of God. He is in our 
eyes the highest product of the universe, and is therefore the 
surest indication we have of v.diat the Power which drives 
the universe is like, and whither the universe is being driven. 
And when Christ assures us that the Power which drives the 
universe is the power of love and the goal is the Kingdom of 
God, we have tlie imlminating justification for a faith in the 
goodness of things. 

And the Faith of the Future would include faith m the 
future. We know from the evidence of our own practical 
experience that after death men do live on, and not merely 
as faint memories, but as active powers in the hearts of their 
dearest, and in the heart of their country, ^V'e know that 
Frenchmen live on in the soul of Fx'am e. Foch will be an 
active power in the soul of France as long as France and 
Frenchmen exist. We know, further, that countries live on 
m the soul of Humanity. Ancient Greece is still a power in 
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the world. According to our lives before death we will live 
on in our country as a scarcely perceptible influence or as a 
potent force. And the same will it be with our country in 
the soul of Humanity. 

Knowing this, and believing that when life eventually 
ceases to exist on this planet there will always be living 
beings elsewhere in the universe, we will have faith that 
the soul of Humanity will still be working in the souls 
of individuals and communities far spread over the universe. 
Even now our spiritual activities arc, like light from the sun, 
or music from a radio station, being conveyed on waves of 
the ether over the universe, and, though they may be 
unaware of it, impinging upon living beings wherever they 
are. And after all life has ceased on this planet the soul of 
Humanity will be working on in the universe at large as the 
soul of Foeh Avorks on in France. 

Ample grounds are there for faith in the goodness of 
things. And the human race is now only in its infancy - - 
not even in its childhood. It has lived only one million 
years ; and it may live to be a million million, and give rise 
to an altogether higher order of beings than we can yet 
foresee. And as it grows up we may depend upon it that 
this faith that the world is governed lor good will giow witli 
it. We now have faith that the world is governed by Love. 
We may surmise that the Faith of the Future will be faith 
that the world is governed by a Holiness which, while it 
includes Love, includes also Beauty and Truth, yet trans- 
cends all three in a quality higher than any of these in 
separation. 

Issuing from inmost recesses of the universe, yet domi- 
nating the whole, must be the will and the power to create 
a world in which Holiness in its highest j)erl'eetion is tin; rule. 
Faith in the Reign of Holiness as the prime motive-j>ower of 
the world will be the Faith of the Future. Faith is tlic 
essential holiness of things. Faith that the holiest our 
highest have ever conceived is but as the dawn to noon in 
telling what that Power is like w'hich governs the world. 

FRANCIS YOUNGIIUS BAND. 

VVestekham, Kent. 



IS RELIGION TO BE SPECIALISED? 

VV. J. BLYTON. 

I 

In this crowded century of social }>TOwth and ramifying 
knowledge, who has not at times had a misgiving about the 
remorseless nK)\'e toward differentiation in minds and types 
and aims ? Is it going to niak(‘ strangers of us all ? In 
science, industry and everything else, specialism is more and 
more imperative iti practice — and more costly to the soul of 
the individual man. Still, it gets results, wliieh the State 
and the world benelit by; and indirectly some of those 
benefits come Iiaek to some of the individuals. It may well 
seem hopeless to (juestion a teudeiiey which seems inseparable 
from civilised development, which lilis the larder, earns 
distinctions and degrees, and acliii ves an occasional fortune 
or peerage. Yet though tf> sj)ecialise may be an economic 
necc.ssity and a neat intellectual d(?vicc. it can stunt the 
spirit. By nature, before wt; have been “ got at,” the mind 
is as full of eyes as a fly's body. Before long, “ wisdom at 
one entrance quite shut imt ” is a mild (leseri\)tion of some of 
us. We shed perforce some of our childhood’s faculties, 
adolescence’s gifts, and early manhood's interests to become 
the ofiicial, the funefioiiary and the ratepayer. The full 
mind we were born with is turned into one or two faculties, 
with a cutting edge to them : the soul may be narrowed into 
a pincer. 

Let the slight exaggeration be paixloncd : my aim is to 
sketch the danger mul then suggest how to be on guard. 
True, to our particular “ senses most of us add a common 
sense which subconsciously corrects the worst excesses of one 
tiny reaction or trick of the mind. Reports of what others 
are doing float to us from fiction, film and newspaper, perhaps 
®Iso from relatives in other “ lines.” Besides, someone will 
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urge that enforced specialism is cafoulated to bring a whole- 
some sense of ignorance and humility, which are moral 
compensations. It should ; but does it always ? Only with 
the icw who are naturally humble and ean see wistfully over 
their pinfold. With many, proficiency in one small track 
of knowledge breeds something different. It breeds pride, 
and, singularly enough, a credulous submission to sweeping 
statement from some other specialist just over the hedge. 
A fairly general knowledge would save us from this acute 
impressibility at the hands of single-truck experts who speak 
out of a very contracted store of knowleclge and with a 
surprisingly modest logical or philosophic equipment. 

Counsel for the defence says that specialising wins our 
daily bread and kudos — livelihood in shoi't. The prosecution 
retorts ; Livelihood, yes — but it truncates life and mind, or 
will do so unless measures are taken. 

To-day the abler scientific specialists endeavour to keep 
contact with each other’s main generalisations and results, 
increasingly hard though it be. Even so, there arc still 
many “ imperfect sympathies," blind sj)ots, indifferences, 
between followers of the Imndred branches of physical science 
alone. Toward philosophy many of them are even more 
distant and vague. Atul suppose you assay some of these 
concentrated workers on the mystical or icsthetic side ! 
You would find more partitions. Some of our most 
prominent figures op])ose a blank inmria to theological 
search, to moral and philosophic cognition, having “ no 
time ” for them, in two senses. In extreme c-ases (Darwin 
confessed to his) the mind atrophies on the {esthetic, imagina- 
tive and other sides. 

Artists arc not noticeably freer from this astonishing 
partiality of view. Modesty is not the note of the ehiim tluit 
art is the most vital thing in life, is somehow life itself : their 
local vision is confused, by a few, with the Bcalifi'’ Vision. 
Yet among themselves, poets, painters, musicians, sculj)Lors, 
architects, thanks to modern experiment, there are so many 
idiosyncrasies and idioms that artists seem at times to talk 
in different languages. It is well enough to have a private 
world, but not to turn the key in the lock and lose the key. 

Turn to the politicians, the sociologi.sts and the philan- 
thropists — three distinct species who know very little good 
of each other ! The first can make the most exaggerated 
claims for the virtues of legislation, and make very little 
of scientists (except possibly the medical), and less of 
artists, and of philosophers usually nothing. He secs the 
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universe as food for censtis ; “ whate’er is most administered 
is best.” There are enough philosophical exceptions, of 
course, to blunt satire’s edge. But my generalisations may 
pass. 

The modern school of psychologists is perhaps the most 
curiously .specialised of all, and has little use for the contribu- 
tions of old-time metaphysics or the sage monitions of 
theology. It has founded a microcosm and a terminology of 
its own. 

Or take theological and religious thought. Unless the 
thinker have by nature a very catholic and hospitable mind, 
his attitude to the rest — saving, perhaps, poetry and philo- 
sophy of certain kinds— is one of caution or regret. One is 
not grieving at the number of these “ worlds ” ; the more, 
the merrier ; but rather at the superfluous divorce between 
them with which some are content. 

Fortunately our better schools arc making a stand 
against the philistine demand for too early vocational 
specialisation. May tlu; ten years or so of youthful education 
continue to liberalise and enlarge by its general culture. 
If the clamour for merely technical instruction prevailed, 
we should })roducc not minds or men, but utilitarian cogs — 
“ nuts ” to earn “ setrews.” It would leave us more than ever 
viewing others across a gulf of incomprehension, when even 
now each craft, profession, science and art tends to be an 
enclosed “ mystery ” to its adejits and a mystification to 
those outside. We should rather be encouraged and enabled 
more often to rise to a view of the whole. 

One last instance, and the most significant. In any 
modern tow’n there co-exist any number of opposed codes, 
traditions, values, moralities and religions ; to a degree no 
past civilisation ever knew. Yet this intimidating aggregate 
does keep together, roughly, as a working Avholc : how ? 
Partly by habit and stored idealism from other times ; 
partly by some new and fairly diffused hopes, the wish for 
peace and comfort ; by the hard pressure of sheer economic 
law ; by the need for tolerance in such a “ melee of men,” as 
Clough called it eighty years ago ; and, in the background, 
the sanction of force. Clough wondered who Avas friend and 
who was foeman ? 

“Though I mistrust tlic marshal, I boAv to the duty of order. 

Let us get on as wc can and do what Avc'rc mc.ant for. 

But where is the battle ? 

Neither battle I see, nor arraying, nor King in Israel, 

Only infinite jumble and mess and dislocation, 

Backed by a solemn appeal, For God's sake, do not stir, there ! ” 
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A poet’s way of saying there is no one “ modern mind ” but 
thousands. 

Since unity of faith and purpose seems as distant in the 
future, humanly speaking, as it is distant in the past, the 
hope lies surely in encouraging all men to live more in the 
round, and less along one or two devious lines. At least 
let us set our sails consciously against these disintegrating 
currents. Let us not mistake division of labour for an end 
when it is only a means and a servant of Life. All the 
more, because reflective people were never so eager and 
hungry as to-day for some luminous generalisations to 
interpret this scene of swarming inventions and often un- 
related enterprise, in terms of ieleal meaning and value, and 
recover the vision that matters — the unity of Life. 

II 

Several writers lately have poured cold water on this 
ideal. Mr Aldous Huxley is for giving free rein to each 
insurgent impulse and mood as it rises : to be “ in succession 
Voltaire and Pascal, Podsnap and Keats,” not troubling to 
intelligise, relate or grade them. Life raw, in the crude, 
incongruous, seems the programme. Anti there is a colder, 
more argumentative writer (a Cambridge biochemist) who, 
far from regretting the disunity of our faculties as a 
disagreeable temporary necessity, exalts it as good in 
itself ; or gives that impression. He will have it that 
these activities — religion, science, art, and so on — are, in 
some final but unexplained fashion, autonomous, and even 
“ fundamentally antagonistic.” Never the twain shall meet. 

This is a new hobby-horse in the more speculative and 
articulate circles, and the indications arc that it is goiivg to 
be ridden hard in the near future. It suits the convenience 
of so many — ^in all circles. It is a little subtler than some 
previous fashions. There is no attempt to sap religion or 
undermine the aesthetic or other intuitions. These are 
admitted, as being natural as breathing or reasoning. But — 
they (and religion especially) arc requested not to break 
bounds. The religious consciousness is “ only one ” mode of 
experience, and not necessarily “ the most vital or deep. 
It is the new Monroe doctrine in the world of thought, and, 
I should fancy, a reflection from the outer world (as has often 
happened before) — reproduction of nationalism, of the 
strong bias everywhere for living one’s own life unhampered 
by cognate claims, without accountability elsewhere. Reli- 
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gion, the arts, the sciences (it seems) are to face each other, 
each jealous of its sovereign rights, each sui generis, on 
respectful but distant terms. The Good, the Beautiful and 
the True are not the abstract trinity we supposed, one 
gathers ; hardly a league, with a bureau ; but a triad of 
irreducible equals. 

Mr Needham, of Cambridge, writing of Materialism and 
Religion recently, answers in a very individual fashion the 
question which has, he thinks, been very insufficiently con- 
sidered in the past by religious people, namely, the diffieulty 
of having a deeply-felt, mueh-eosting religion, and at the 
same time preventing it from “ running over and absorbing 
the whole of life ” ! 

“ It is an only too familiar pieee of pastoral exhorta- 
tion that religion should not be kept for Sundays, but 
that it should permeate and interpenetrate every aetion 
however seeular. Brother Lawrenee, with his praetise 
of the presenee of God in the convent kitchen, is a 
striking advocate of this point of view. Nevertheless, 
there is every reason for opposing such an extension of 
the domain of religion. In point of fact, it is most 
essential to regard religion as only one among the means 
man has of apprehending the real, the one in which he 
has God the eternal reality as the object not of his 
thought, but of his whole being.” 

A very unnecessarily narrowed idea of what religion is 
and can be is, I submit, at the bottom of this delimitation of 
its sphere. That idea is shared by too many religious people ; 
and it naturally elicits the question whether it is “ possible to 
nourish a complete personality on religious food alone.” 
Most will agree that the “ perfectly developed man ought to 
have tlic capacity for entering into and sharing each of man’s 
noblest activities,” but hardly for this reason, that science 
and religion “ frankly do not fit, never have fitted and cannot 
fit,” and the spiritual tension developed by their “ antago- 
nism ” within the individual soul is “ the most fructifying 
thing in the modern world.” These distinctive worlds of art, 
science, philosophy and religion differ in kind : spring from 
different mental acts, issue in incommensurable views of the 
universe, and are “ uncongenial to one another.” Yet in the 
business of living they have to be taken together and incorpo- 
rated in any large and harmonious character. 

_ Very well.. But before the coming generation is drenched 
in more of these brilliant distinctions, let us be beforehand 
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with the mild observation that the harmonising of these 
modes of vision in one soul is precisely Religion in the 
fuller, finer sense — ^as distinct from devout denomina- 
tionalism or any other helpful second-best. Were new 
vistas and kingdoms of reality opened up to-morrow by 
a science or an art not yet conceived, the fresh data would be 
immediately eligible for the brooding activity of the religious 
soul. Quaintly — as quaintly as some pious writers of the 
past — we are tending to forget that the object of faith 
is the infinite, while that of science is the finite. All 
that is in the intellect’s sphere falls easily and necessarily 
within faith's : the part slips into the whole, the item into the 
universal. There never can be clash or friction ; only 
mutual necessity. 

As R. G. Coilingwood in another context put it : 

“ The infinite is not another thing which is best 
grasped by sweeping the finite out of the way ; the 
infinite is nothing but the unity or, as we sometimes say, 
the ‘ meaning ’ of finite things in their diversity and 
their mutual connections. To look for the infinite by 
throwing away the finite would be very much like 
making the players stop playing in order to hear the 
symphony.” 

The heresy of the mystic is to fancy that all is mind. It 
is no strange misfortune that man has to pass through this 
eventful stage of training amid matter, body, finite things, 
contrasted activities and the most variegated moods, using 
very diverse methods. The training and tempering is 
through them ; they are the means of awakening a fully self- 
conscious spirituality both by instruction and suggestitjn 
and inspiration, and by driving us through effort and recoil 
to find and value our deeper spirit-nature. 

Critics wax caustic with a religious person who selects a 
number of single facts from the whole, and warns reason off 
them. It is equally unwarranted in the critic to warn the 
religious consciousness off what he delightfully calls the 
“ spheres ” of science, art, policy, or any human experience. 
Theology indeed has a distinct, defined field : Religion is 
unconfined, its range is the sum of all other ranges. Let us 
beware of obscurantism — even from laboratories or the 
studio. A social vision passing freely and greatly between 
one manner of knowing and another : that is Religion’s right. 
Those ways of knowing are only different at all because our 
finite apparatus has to change gear to cope with diverse 
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aspects of reality. Let us not make a fetish of our littleness 
and its necessities. In the name of common sense let us keep 
recalling that these activities, to which we give sonorous 
subjective titles (Will, Emotion, Intellect, Memory) and 
impressive objective titles (Morals, Religion, Science, Art) 
are quite simply all alike activities of one human mind (to 
begin with) ; secondly, in practice, each may and does 
stipulate and edify the others, diverse as they are — and 
refreshing in that very diversity ; thirdly, all find their 
pasture in the same creation or universe, and their lives pass 
at last invisibly into the Unity at the fountain of things. 

Too much, therefore, has been made of the distinctness 
of these modes of seeing ; sometimes the insistence has come 
from the side of the religious philosopher, sometimes from 
the empiric, and sometimes from the aesthete. Each has 
made of his angle of vision a religion ; but Religion in the 
full sense is the embraced meaning of all, in their unity. 
Thus, if I have not been arguing amiss, you will never make a 
true view of existence or an inclusive religion out of art, of 
philanthropy, of physieal or jisychological science, of con- 
ceptual philosophic systems — simply because they each miss 
out so much. And equally, you will only make an 
incomplete religion — however vivid, however true so far as 
it goes, however saving to the individual spirit — out of the 
limited material (august as that is) which many noble men 
and women choose to consider the only stuff of faith. 

The religious spirit. cx(;cptmg always the seers, has been 
altogether too modest in railing off a sphere apart and 
contenting itself with that ; when it should inhabit the 
universe as a |)alace and a home. I think Air Needham 
praises amiss, therefore, a famous theologian for speaking of 
the “ necessary limitation of religion,” when its true place is 
precisely the illimitable and its sustenance is the divine and 
infinite element in those other interests of man — music, art, 
speech, inquiry, human relations, government, thought. The 
same writer blames that theologian for “ reserving the place 
of honour for religion as the deepest and most vital part of 
human experience,” because “ this will never be admitted by 
the scientific man and the philosopher ” — nor, presumably, 
by the artist ! Then one can only murmur that such aesthetic 
or scientific men are not vividly enough aware of the ultimate 
(religious) significance of the stuff they are working in. No 
science, no art, no form of vision lives to itself alone ; they 
are broken lights indeed except as members one of another, 
toils co-operant to one End ” ; at their fullest and richest, 
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they prophesy and point beyond to the inexpressible which 
is Religion’s field, and Religion in turn is cutting off her own 
patrimony when refusing to expatiate upon these riches 
raised by the mind’s other faculties. 

Not only do we believe goodness, beauty and truth — 
religion, art and all knowledge — to be finally one ; that is a 
poor and abstract way of putting it. Really it is personality 
— personality inspired by these — that is our supreme and 
characteristic object of value and love. This means inci- 
dentally, whether we like the claim or not, that religious 
experience at its truest is by its nature greater than scientific 
or artistic or social, as being more directly centred upon That 
which is creative of our personality, but is personal in a form 
free from the limits we recognise in ourselves. 

Ill 

Religious minds (in the specialised sense) have, however, 
in the past made the error — and caused others to rc))eat it — 
of missing the spiritual contributions of the otlier — not 
obviously religious — activities. If the religious consciousness 
withdraws from poetry, painting, politics, play, science, 
philosophy, and the rest — they will set up for tlieinsclvcs, 
even forming “ churches,” and it will not he long before 
schismatic missiles will be aimed unfilially hut effectively at 
theology, and religion suffer with it. If these are exiled 
instead of interpreted and redeemed, what is there for 
religion to act and feed upon, to irrailiate and offer ? Th(‘ 
old-time sage knew better than this when he called upon 
“ all that was within him ” to witness to the Creator. He 
had a sense of completeness which prevented him from with- 
holding any available means of fruition or tribute. What 
was the later parable of the Talents but Divine irony against 
the timid man’s short cut to safety ; the suppressii>n of gifts 
because they do not advertise themselves superficially as 
religious, because they are open to abuse, because they ai'c 
a responsibility, and sometimes a problem to their possessor 
which he would sooner shirk than solve ? The heroes, saints 
and geniuses whom we in fact admire most in history are not 
i those who are one thing, and nothing mt)re ; they are those 
in whom many contrasted elements mixed and interplayed, 
mutually heightening and fertilising ; robust, high-tempered 
and many-gifted natures orientated in the noblest direction 
by one commanding aim. They are creatures of unexpected 
contrarieties with the courage of their own mental idiom ; 
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“ characters,” and their lives thus yield history, humour and 
anecdote. They do not cauterise any living part of their 
genius or richer individuality ; and if there is any renuncia- 
tion, it is of that farseeing kind which intends some richer 
realisation. Fear of life is not their mark. Whatever their 
theories, with a singular unanimity their practice has been 
to exploit the powers of their natures to the utmost com- 
patible with a master-aim, to the embarrassment often of 
the conventionally or conservatively good among their con- 
temporaries and the misunderstanding of the worthy official 
classes. 

Man should strive indeed for unity ; but not a premature 
one. Unity, certainly ; but the question is, a unity of how 
many things and how rich ? A unity is a very different 
phenomenon from a mere unit. No harmony can be made 
out of a single unilinear series of notes. If the Creator has 
determined that it takes all sorts of things — a hierarchy of 
energies and plans - to make a universe, it is clear that it 
takes diversity and a union of opposites to constitute the 
full man. The mind richest in faculties and in interests can 
be most religious of any ; he has most to be religious zvith, 
can direct and offer the most. He is the man often talents ; 
atul, to do him justice, he usually trades with them with a 
spendthrift royally that turns out to be shrewd business for 
everybody. It is commonly enough the meanly endowed 
who arc the most inhibitive, dualistic, and suspicious of 
prolific activities. 

“ Man, [said von Hugel] if he belongs to our time and 
WTstern race, and is tletcrmincd fully to utilise our 
special circumstances, lights and trials, as so many 
means towards his own spiritualisation, will have care- 
fully to keep in touch with the thing-world, the im- 
personal element, physical science and determinist law. 
lie wdll have to pass and repass between those Caudinc 
Forks, to plunge and replungc in and through this 
liery torrent.” 

There are some, doubtless, who arc born to a special voca- 
tion ; but for the bulk of us, the task is well and truly indi- 
cated in those words. 

, If a man seek first the things of God and His justice, it 
w said that all these other things will be added to him. 
Exactly ; he possesses them anew, innocently, in their proper 
setting and therefore safely. That is a vastly different 
thing from simply condemning them ; literature, nature, 
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music, humour, friendship, science, government, thought, 
art, work. He may have “renounced” them — put them 
in a secondary place — till he shall have found God their 
Key ; but, having hold of that Key, they are restored to him. 
That is paradox ; but it is experience. They are thrown 
back into play — with the mortal sting removed. Augus- 
tine’s words were so wise that they would suit well the New 
Testament : “ Love God, and you may do what you will.” 
This explains the lightheartedness, the range and freedom of 
the great regenerate minds of history ; they do not fearfully 
cast about for textual justification for what they are about ; 
where the Spirit of the Ijord is, there is liberty and an inner 
law-making power, w'hieh, how'evcr, never trespasses nor 
offends others, but all the same keeps its own spontaneity, 
swing and gait. This religious genius is capable, true, of 
making great sacrifices, of cutting away an eye or a hand 
that offends, if it is impossible otherwise to enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. But it docs not maim except for that, 
central object ; there must be good reason for the surgeon’s 
knife, and what it cuts away must be ascertained to be 
unsound and incapable of inclusion in a whole and saved 
being. 

The vigorous religious spirit ought not to fear that art, 
research, and all forms of culture and action arc not “ safe ” 
till each has a moral promptly tagged to it, till every mental 
enterprise can instantly justify itself as “ improving,” in the 
copy-book sense. This tetliers life to a stake ; it cramps 
spontaneity, ft spoils great art without enlarging religion I 
It is just another form of the narrowness which, in the 
physical scientist, asks that everything shall go into a metrical 
formula ; in the artist, that everything shall be resolved into 
feeling ; in the practical worldling, that everything shall 
yield him profit ; in the system maker, that whatever facts 
do not fit his Procrustes bed should not bo dwelt upon. 

But if the Creator has given us minds of many facets, 
with a noble world to live in and worlds on worlds beyond 
that, why not behave accordingly ? Tlie universe as given 
is in conspiracy to prevent us being creatures of one plane, 
one reaction. We are “that great amphibian,” as Browne 
said ; not spirits, but incarnate and living under a revelation 
of Incarnation, with many incarnational truths implied. 
If what is presented to mind and sense is insurgent stuff, 
mingled yarn, incongruous even, we have no right to hide 
away big tracts of it and magnify only that which will make 
a theory. Must we stop the ear to Pan’s pipes — “ the hooves 
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of many horses beating the \dde pastures in alarm ; the song 
of hurrying rivers ; the colour of clear skies, the voice of 
things, and their significant look and the renovating influence 
they breathe forth ... a shaggy world,” full of drama, 
mystery, salt and savour. 

Not only religion, but science, art and politics as practised 
to-day by millions need liberalising, catholicising and venti- 
lating. They should be “ good mixers ” without forfeiting 
any of their distinctiveness of type and terms. Of music, 
poetry, humane letters, pictures, sculpture, physical sciences, 
the modern Catholic poet’s words were true : 

“ Eye her not askance if she seldom sing directly of 
religion ; the bird gives glory to God though it sings 
only of its innocent loves. Suspicion creates its own 
cause ; distrust begets the reason for distrust. This 
beautiful, wild feline poetry, wild because left to range 
the wilds, restore to the hearth of your charity, shelter 
under the rafter of your faith.” 

Wc might then see less religion which is unbeautiful and 
unscientific and unphilosophical ; and less art, science and 
philosophy which arc unbaptised. 

IV 

One of the most genuinely moral things wc can do is to 
refuse to “ moralise ” cvcrytljing. Many of the universe’s 
spectacles refuse to yield a tag or even a “ lesson.” What 
do the Brandenburg (toneerts or the Fifth Symphony 
teach ? Chiefly to quieten our clamour for theory, submit 
to the music, and let it deepen us. What moral have the 
illations of mind in .Shakespeare, Keats, Milton, Wordsw'orth, 
Shelley, Blake ? This : to be still and let them expand our 
natures. And what obvious “ lesson ” for conduct is taught 
by the Himalayas, by a stormy sunset, the sound of rain 
falling over the wide forest, the other-worldly stillness of 
evening on the marshes or the moors ? None. All they 
teach the mystic, the seer, the poet and the thinker is never 
to visit these shrines of the Eternal in the company of a 
moralist ! He would spoil all, because he belittles the 
general, ineffable disclosure in its virgin unity. And yet 
the overwhelming impression from the pageantry of earth 
and sky and the seasons is religions ; it did not need the 
Christian philosopher, Illingworth, in his great chapter in 
Divine Immanence to teach us that. In its presence, as in 
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the presence of moral beauty like our Lord’s, or facing love, 
or death, or heroism, man rises above moralising to Adora- 
tion, the most moral attitude of all : “ pious above the 
meaning of his thought, devout beyond the intention of his 
will.” 

In this time of compartmented research and almost 
jealous specialisation of faculty, is it too much to hope — for 
the good of science, art, religion and man himself — that we 
shall outgrow these violent antitheses between one beam 
from the central Sun, and another ? Is it permissible to 
nurse the hope that the clearer minds, in the intervals of 
their intense specialisation, will come to the view that, just 
as all forms of speech, seeing, and art tend — in proportion 
to their ideal purity — to the state of music, so they all (music 
included) tend to the state of what we call faith and religion, 
that is love and adoration ? 

It might be said that the creative Spirit of God gets Ilis 
best work done through men when at the practical moment, 
they forget themselves, and even Him, in the work and the 
object. A poet like Milton assumes at the outset the favour- 
ing of the heavenly muse, and then immerses himself in the 
great “ argument.” Before or after a long flight of specula- 
tion, Kepler or Newton — a Linnocus or Pasteur — formally 
remember their God, and then, being finite workmen, 
promptly “ forget ” Him so as to do His work and benefit 
the race. Who will be so hardy as to get up and tell us that 
they were less “ religious ” when they went all out upon 
their task than when they were saying their prayers ? The 
blunt truth is that without those prolonged spells of immersion 
in the task and its conditions, their jiiety woulrl have been 
empty of content and their loyalty a poor and verlial and 
formal thing. Man has to bring a concrete contribution to 
the altar ; very well, but that gift has first to be earned, and 
earned probably by long, tedious and absorbing labour that 
will jealously disallow any wandering of the thoughts from 
itself. 

It is a profoundly wholesome dispensation that enforces 
this alternation in man’s interests. It invades his little life 
with successive calls, with rhythmic change, with the enrich- 
ment of variety. Religious minds must correct the tempta- 
tion — call it the infirmity — to wish the End to be always 
equally clear and present to the view ; to wish the sacrifice 
to be unintermittent ; to be always at the altar ; and to 
forget the scores of contributory acts of the temple precincts 
where “ all service ranks the same with God.” 
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He who is “ over all, through all and in all ” is no mere 
lord of a province or a sphere ; no, not though you call it a 
religious or sacred province. The assumption that there 
are these alleged “ provinces ” at all is a purely human 
convenience. His province is the whole, and He is the 
unifying power through the most contrasted areas of 
existence. 


London. 


W. J. BLYTON. 



A JEWISH CHRISTIAN SYMPOSIUM. 

I 

JEWISH CONCEPTIONS OF CHRISTIANITY.! 

C. G. MONTEFIORE. 

I WAS asked in the first instance to speak on “ The Jewish 
Conception of Christianity.” Rut this I refused to do. I 
requested that the article should be dropped, and that the 
letter “ s ” should be added to the word “ conception.” 
Thus it is not the Jewish conception of Christianity that I 
am going to speak about, but, at the best or the worst, only 
Jewish conceptions in the plural. For that there is any ove 
Jewish conception I must deny. I am not sure that I should 
not have asked for yet another plural, only it would have 
sounded so very odd. Could one say “ Jewish conceptions 
of Christianities ” ? I do not think that this title would be 
as silly as it sounds. For is there such a thing, or has there 
ever been such a thing, as Judaism or as Christianity ? There 
have been, and there arc, many .Judaisms and many 
Christianities, but wh(;re is. and wlicrever has there been, 
that elusive, gossamer, ethereal thing which we could call 
Judaism or Christianity, pure and simple, in the singular ? 

Again, if I had been allowed to pick out one particular 
Christianity out of the many existing Christianities, which 
one should I have chosen ? Or ought I to construct a 
greatest common measure Christianity and talk about that ? 
But I should then be talking of a Christianity which has 
never existed — a mere abstraction. 

But that is what, I fear, some Jews and some Christians 

! This and the article which follows were read by their respective 
authors at a Conference of the Society of Jews and Christians held at the 
City Temple, London, on November 27, 1929 . — ^Eoitob. 
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have often done. They have made up a greatest common 
measure Christianity or Judaism, and have dressed it up^ 
finely, and stuck it upon a pillar, and shot at it, and knocked 
it down. Yes, down it fell, and what a proud boy was the 
shooter ! But, after all, it was only a lifeless doll which 
tumbled down so quickly. It is a fairly easy recipe. Take a 
few doctrines or conceptions, exaggerate them, pay no 
regard to the use which is actually made of them, forget the 
happy inconsistencies of living religion — religion as it lives 
both in average men and in men above the average — serve up 
hot and strong, with seasoning to taste, and say : “ What a 
nasty dish is this ! ” And yet how can we help ourselves ? 
How can I know Christianity, how can even a great Christian 
scholar know Judaism, from within ? One might think that 
the best critic of Christianity would be the convert to 
.Judaism. But in the act of leaving one religion for another 
the understanding of the old religion is withdrawn. 

In some ways the Cliristian is better off than the Jew for 
judging his neighbour’s religion rightly. For the sacred 
book of the Jew is also, in some mcasiu’c, the sacred book of 
the Christian, and in dome matters we may say, roughly and 
inaccurately, that Christianity equals Judaism plus X. In 
some ways, on the other hand, a Jew might to-day be 
supposed to be better off than the Christian. For he lives 
in a Christian country,, he is surrounded with Christian pro- 
ducts in art and literature, he has easy opportunities to hear 
Christian preachers and to read Christian books, he has 
probably many Christian friends. For a hmulrcd Jews who 
have, and can have, these advantages, there could not be one 
Christian. 

Nevertheless, it has been hard, and it is still hard, for a 
Jew to assess Christianity fairly, or even to understand it, 
and so too it is hard for a Christian to assess rightly, and even 
to understand, Judaism. To Christian eyes, Jvidaism seems, 
in many ways, not so mu<*h wrong as incomplete ; a one- 
sided, lop-sided, broken off, sterile and fossilised sort of 
religion. And, for the Protestant, there is always the 
stumbling block of the Law. To Jewish eyes, Christianity 
has often appeared a religion which is not only false, but also 
fraudulent ; the religion of love which has greatly hated, the 
religion of forgiveness which has never forgiven. And just 
because Christianity has given itself such tremendous airs, as 
the absolute religion, the perfect religion, and so on, Judaism 
has tended to dislike and depreciate the very features which 
Christians have pointed to with pride as the special glories 
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and beauties of Christianity. And what Christians have 
declared to be a weakness in Judaism, the Jews have exalted 
as a strength. Judaism has, I fear, tended to become, in 
some quarters, a somewhat one-sided religion because of its 
opposition to Christianity. 

Both the ordinary Christian critic of Judaism and the 
ordinary Jewish critic of Christianity seem to take up the 
position that there is no good feature in the other religion 
which is not found in a yet better form in their own ; that 
there is no specific doctrine in the other religion which 
contains even a small aspect of truth not as fully, or more 
purely, expressed in their own. The Jewish doctrine of X 
seems false to the Christian ; the Christian doctrine of Y 
seems false to the Jew. Very proper. But it docs nol 
merely seem false as a whole : it is not allowed to contain 
within its falsity any aspect of truth which, in the opposing 
religion, may perchance be inadequately represented oi' 
insufficiently stressed. 

That has for long seemed to me an improbable opinion. 
Jones may be a much finer fellow than Smith. I, at least, 
think so. Smitli may be a much finer fellow than Jones. 
You, at least, think so. But do we, therefore, hold that 
Smith may not have some little grace or eliarm which Jones 
has not, or Jones some tiny excellence that is less conspicuous 
in Smith ? Has Christianity no little point of value which it 
could with advantage learn from Judaism, and is Judaism 
wanting in no trace or touch of perfection that it could borrow 
from Christianity ? 

For example. Judaism and Christianity both believe in 
the Divine Unity. But Judaism holds that the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity is inconsistent with a proper con- 
ception of the Unity of God ; to Judaism the doctrine of tlie 
Trinity is false. Cliristianity holds that the Jewish concep- 
tion of the divine Unity is a poor, inadequate, and even false, 
representation of the Unity of (iod, and that this Unity is 
only truly, accurately and adequately rc'presenied by the 
doctrine of the Trinity. Very good. But might not 
Christians allow, though Christian Trinitarianism is true, anti 
Jewish Unitarianism is false, that there is a valuable, and 
even a true, element in Jewish Unitarianism which is often 
neglected by, or inadequately expressed in, Christian Trini- 
tarianism ? Could a Christian say this, or would the Church 
Times, or its Nonconformist equivalent, jump upon him too 
severely ? I dare say it would, because, when I tried, 
mviatis mutandis, to say something of the sort from my side 
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about this very point, I was rather sharply attacked by the 
highest official representative of orthodox Judaism. 

If Jewish and Christian apologists were willing to allow 
that the other man’s religion contained a few conceptions of 
value which are less prominently emphasised by, or less 
clearly brought out in, their own, how much more convincing 
they would both of them be ! I have no doubt myself that 
the Englishman, take him for all in all, beats creation ; but 
there may, nevertheless, be a thing or two in which the 
German, the Frenchman, the American or the Swede can 
have a look in. 

A most interesting book could be written which, with 
adequate learning aiul flctacihment, would give a full history 
of Jewish conceptions of Christianity from the close of the 
first century to the jiresent day. \Vc should then observe 
how the criticisms and the points of attack have changed 
through the ages. Moreover, the critieisms would be not 
only differerrt in different centuries, but, probably, also in 
different places. Even at the jiresent day, the average Jewish 
conception of Cliristianily in Germany would, I imagine, 
differ from the average Jewish eoueeption of it in Greece. 

It is clear that nothing of the kind can be attempted here : 
Imowiedgc and time alike are wanting. ]\Iy own feeling, but a 
feeling unsupported by adequate knowledge, is that Jewish 
criticisms of Cliristianily have largely increased in modern 
times, say within the last sixty or seventy years. 

If one reads the Acts, the sole difference betw'een Jews 
and Christians seems to be : was .Jesus the Messiah ? That 
great question doubtless involves or includes questions such 
as “ did he rise miraculously out of the gi'avc ? ” But the 
fundamental issue is the plain and straightforward one : was 
he, or was he not, the Messiah ? The jews said that he was 
not. And this is still the opinion of Jews to-day. The 
modern educated Jew to-day would no longer hold that 
Jesus was a deliberate deceiver, but only that, if he claimed 
to be Messiah, he was as self-deceived as many other false 
Messiahs, from his time onwards. He did not “ rise ” 
miraculously out of the tomb ; he was not miraculously born. 
He was just a man. As to his teaching, some Jews would 
say that it was fine and noble ; perhaps even that Jesus 
attained the level of .Amos in inspiration and originality, but 
he majority of educated Jews would, I think, deny this, and 
msist that his teaching, where good, was not original, and 
■where original was not Jewish or good. 

As to the nature of God, all Jews maintain that the 
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doctrines of the divinity of Christ, of the Trinity, of the 
Eternal Son, of the personality of the Holy Spirit, are 
infractions of the divine Unity, and false. I do not notice 
that much attention is paid to the more philosophic interpre- 
tations of the Ti'inity. Jews hold that God’s unity is so 
perfect and complete that_^any_^ attempt to pry into the 
recesses and mysteries of the divine nature is perilous, 
objectionable and needless. Above all, there are no divisions 
or oppositions in that nature. God’s justice is one with His 
love : His love with His justice. We men divide God’s 
attributes, but in Him they form an indivisible harmony. 
Christians say that God, to the Jews, is remote, transcendent, 
unapproachable ; Jews smile, and retort in kind. They say 
that, to the Christian, God the Father is, indeed, far : it is 
only the Son who is near. Only to the Jew is God near in 
His fullness and simplicity. No mediation is necessary 
between God and man. No mediator intervenes or intro- 
duces. This doctrine — very possibly in opposition to 
Christian teaching — is also emphasised in the Rabbinical 
literature. Before an earthly monarch one may not eomc 
without many a go-between ; to God, man can draw near 
direct, for He can hear everybody at once, and is “ near with 
every kind of nearness.” And it is one and the same God 
who does the big things and the small. He tells the number 
of the stars : He hearkens to tlie humblest of His human 
children. The one God punishes ; the one God rewards ; 
the one God forgives ; the one God loves the penitent sinner. 
And so on. The Jews say that in Christianity the Father is 
made cruel so that the Son may be forgiving. To the Jew, 
God is one, and whatever He tloes is done by Him in the 
fullness of His Unity, Christianity, because it deified a man, 
has made concessions to heathenism and idolatry. It has 
allowed artists to make representations of God tin' Father as 
an old gentleman with flowing white hair ; of the Holy Spirit 
as a bird, hovering between Father and Son ; it has put the 
image of a man into its sacred places, and suffered men to 
worship and bow down before it. To every Jew all such 
images, pictures and symbols arc blasphemous and abhorrent, 
Judaism is a much simpler, less systematic, less precise 
religion than Christianity, Its definitions, its scholasticisms, 
its elaborations, have to do with actions and laws rather than 
with dogmas and doctrines. So the relations between God 
and man are much simpler, less rigorous. The story of the 
Fall never played much part in Judaism, and for a long while 
now the whole tale has been completely ignored. There was 
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no general condemnation of man by God ; no inherited 
weight of sin which required a special divine death and a 
special divine redemption ; God was ever the same ; always 
forgiving : always making due allowance for the frailty of 
human nature. Paul sets up imaginary ninepins in order to 
knock them down. The conception of God and of the Law 
which he puts forward was and is unknown to Judaism. 
The vast majority of Jews do not fully observe the Law. 
Conceded. But what of that ? God has, so to speak, 
arranged for this fact justly and mercifully in one. He 
pardons ; He has given us the Day of Atonement on which 
we may repent. He makes endless allowances. After death 
we may, indeed, be punished, but the punishment will be 
remedial ; it will only be for our own good. We arc under 
no iron system, no grim necessity. To whom have we to 
render an account ? To a living and loving Father, who 
longs to pardon the repentant sinner. What, then, have we 
to fear ? H o;:?/ der Ldrm ? That is the modern Jewish 
position in a nutshell. That is the teaching of modern 
Rabbis. And, to a very large extent, it has been the teaching 
of .Judaism through the ages. Modern .Tews reject hell ; 
they reject eternal puuisliment : they teach, we might say, a 
mild edition of purgatory. For the Pauline doctrine of 
redemption and reconeiliation they would declai’c that they 
have no place and no need. 

As the theory of a Fall and the story of Adam arc little 
used in the Rabbinical, and also, I believe, in mediaeval 
Jewish literature, the whole Christian doctrine which depends 
upon that theory and that story is rejected by Judaism. If 
we take this rejection in connection with the. rejection of 
Paul’s conception of the I^aw, very important consequences 
follow. Any antithesis or opposition between Law and 
Grace, Faith and Works, is condemned. Judaism knows 
nothing of it. Everything in Judaism is much more fluid 
and unsystematic. There is no fear of inconsistencies ; no 
attempt to solve puzzles which must always remain puzzles. 
God requites everyone according to his works. But also lie 
does not. He deals wdth man far more mercifully than man 
deserves ; He rewards human virtue divinely, that is, un- 
equally ; He punishes human wickedness — unless it be very 
malignant, defiant, unrepentant — unequally (i.e. mercifully) 
Yet man’s full responsibility for his actions remains. 
There is no compulsion in him to sin. His will is free. His 
nature is not so corrupt that, without a sudden, fresh, divine 
action he must needs sin, or be incapable of righteousness. 
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A- theoretic consistency in these high matters was as little 
attained by Rabbinic as it has been attained by modern 
Judaism. Let me quote from an authoritative and important 
book just produced by a company of the best German 
Rabbis and Jewish scholars, and called Die Lehren des 
Judentums nach den Quellen (Part V., p. 121) : 

“ Judaism docs not deny that man brings with him, 
so to say, a certain inclination or tendency towards sin, 
and later on does actually, as life proceeds, burden him- 
self with sin {und such spdter mil Silnde belastet). But 
every human soul is originally pure : for it is created by 
God, the perfect and eternally pure. If this purity is 
denied, then the ethical element in man {das Ethische 
im Menschen) is, in the last resort, condemned to 
impotency {Ohnmacht).” 

The contradiction seems to me apparent. Man’s soul is 
pure, and yet every man has a tcndcncy’^ to sin. Ncvc'rthc- 
less, inconsistent as the teaching is, and unharmonised as is 
the “ pure soul ” with the “ evil tendency,” the docLriiio. 
as a whole, works. For practical purposes it works as well 
as the Christian doctrine to w'hich it is opposed. In a later 
chapter we are told : “ In Judaism tlu; doctrine of the un- 
limited freedom of the will, and of the unlimited freedom of 
the sinner to repent, has continued dominating and un- 
questioned.” The theoretical, and even the actual, difficulties 
of such a doctrine are apparently ignored. Not a word is 
said of them. Yet, odd and unsatisfactory as this is, the 
Jewish doctrine is, for practical purposes, sound and healthy. 
“ I ought, and therefore I can.” “ It is never too lute to 
mend.” In these two brief sentences deep convictions of 
Judaism are contained. God wdio has given us Ilis Law has 
also given us the power to fulfil it. Nevertheless, Judaism 
recognises that man never does completely fulfil it, that all of 
us need the Day of Atonement and the divine forgiveness, 
and, lastly, that we all need, and all justly pray for, the 
direct help of God in our earthly lives in order that we may 
do the right. “ Create in me a clean heart.” “ Teach me 
to do Thy will.” Jewish prayers both of them, and their 
truth no less believed in than “ I ought, therefore I can. 
Judaism holds on to both ends of the stick ; but it has, wc 
must admit, achieved no harmony between them. If I were 
to suggest that both in the Jewish and Christian doctrine of 
these puzzling subjects there lies some peculiar and special 
truth, as well as some peculiar and special inadequacy, I 
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suppose that all the Jewish and all the Christian pundits of 
the world would alike laugh me to scorn. They appear to 
believe that all the right is on one side, and all the wrong is 
on the other. 

In accordance with its more fluid and unsystematic 
teaching, modern Judaism rejects any hard and fast division 
of mankind into accepted and rejected, or into saved and lost, 
or into once born and twice born, or into those who believe 
and those who do not believe. To modern Judaism, God, 
the universal Father, cares little for mere “ belief ” ; He 
cares only for righteousness, and those who act up to their 
lights, and arc righteous according to their conceptions of 
righteousness, arc all equal in His eyes. The Jew imagines — 
with doubtful justice — that all Christians would reject these 
Jewish teachings. Therefore, for their Christian opposites, 
as he constructs them, he often expresses considerable con- 
tempt, and when Christians speak of Christian universalism, 
he holds that the univcrsalistie boot should be put upon the 
other foot. Clearly — at least, I should venture to say, 
clearly ! — the Jewish doctrine and the Jewish criticism arc 
one-sided. If God, the supremely wise, cares so little about 
belief, why bother about right and wrong belief at all ? And 
what would it matter had mankind all remained heathen ? 
Again, is there no relation between belief and action ? Is 
not human character a unity ? And docs not Jewish 
criticism largely fail to understand and realise the difference 
between mere briirf and faith in the Pauline and Christian 
sense of the word ? The answers to all these questions seem 
to me obvious, but none the less obvious are the wholesome- 
ness and toleration of the Jewish doctrine. The pitfall of 
right belief conjoined to immoral life is entirely avoided. 
Another writer in the same German book says : “ Faith in 
God is not demanded in Judaism ; it is presupposed.” What 
is demanded, Jews assert, is religious and moral action. God 
did not demand faith from Abraham. He demanded justice 
and right-doing. Only through his conduct is man justified, 
if indeed before the all- wise and the all-merciful God 
“ justified ” be the right word. In modern Judaism, it 
might be added, the word is scarcely known : in one sense, 
man is never justified before God ; in another sense he is 
never unjustified — at least there is no such thing as fixed or 
eternal reprobation. It might be noted that the Talmudic 
and Rabbinic doctrine in these matters is less definite than 
m modern Judaism : and there is less conscious opposition 
h) Christianity. Still, though among the Rabbis faith is by 
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no means neglected or unpraised, it is much less central than 
in orthodox Christianity, and plays a far less important part. 
Moreover, the Rabbinic emunah, which wc translate “ faith,” 
like the usage of the same word in the Bible, means not so 
much “ belief ” as “ trust.” It is in some respects narrower 
than the Pauline pistis ; in some respects wider. That the 
Jewish and Christian doctrine of faith and works might con- 
ceivably be complementary to each other, or might, at least, 
suggest points to a Theistic philosopher for a more compre- 
hensive and adequate theory, is an idea perhaps less foolish 
than most Jcwisli and Christian teachers would allow. 

Passing from these more stric'tly theological subjects, wc 
might now ask how far Christian ethics arc criticised or 
accepted by Jewish writers. There is obviously a very con- 
siderable mcasiire of agreement in matters ethical between 
the two religions. How could there fail to be, considering 
that the roots of Christianity lie deep dowm and firmly 
planted in Judaism. Arc there anj'^ virtues taught and 
praised by Jewish prophets and sages which have been 
rejected by Christianity'^ ? Yet it would be argued by 
Christians that to them all Christianity has added love, 
and that in love all the others an; trans(!ended and trans- 
figured. To this Christian claim modern Jews reply in 
two ways. First, they assert that .Judaism knows love as 
well as Christianity. They show how the Biblical word 
chesed, so inadequately and inaccurately rendered by 
“ mercy ” in the A.V., really means “ love,” or, at any rate, 
means something wdiich contains all that is practically 
valuable in “ love ” without its taint of sentimentalism. Or, 
again, they say that the love of God and the love of neighbour 
and the love of the stranger commanded by the I^aw were 
always recognised from the earliest Rabbinic period down to 
the present day as the most fundamental religious demands 
in Judaism. This line of defence, then, admits the greatness 
of love, and would even perhaps allow that Paul’s famous 
adage, and his still more famous hymn of praise concerning 
Love, have something to be said in their favour. Another 
line of defence is quite different, and consists in depreciating 
love in favour of justice. So far as I know, this line is 
modern ; it fits in very pat with certain democratic and 
socialistic views of to-day, and is therefore fairly popular. 
It is curious to observe how the late Dr Kohler’s standard 
work on Jewish theology (to the complete unconsciousness 
of the learned author) wobbles, with doubtful consistency, 
between these two lines of defence. 
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It is commonly taught by modern Jewish scholars that 
Christianity depreciates the joys and the labours, the ties and 
the quests, of earthly life, and finds all its satisfactions and its 
yearnings only in the life beyond the grave. Judaism, on 
the contrary, accepts and recognises the value of earthly 
excellences. It seeks to sanction them, but it docs not deny 
them or despise them. Earthly prosperity, the conquest of 
poverty, family life, marriage, patriotism, peace, social well- 
being : all these things it values ; its ideal is an active and 
strenuous life. Suffering must be unmurmuringly and 
bravely borne : it is not sought ; on the contrary, the 
Jewish aim is to minimise suffering and to remove it. 
Christianity, it is alleged, glorifies suffering; its suffering 
Messiah is the ideal of piety ; it preaches renunciation, flight 
from the world, asceticism ; its piety is passive ; celibacy is 
higher than marriage ; the monastery superior to the family. 
Wherever Christianity seeks to establish the Kingdom of God 
upon earth, and docs not look for it only in heaven, or after 
the second coming of Christ, it is untrue to its own origins 
and is drawing nearer to Judaism. “ Es bedeutet cinen 
Bruch mit dcr Grundanschauung des Christentums und eine 
Annaherung an die jiidisehe Weltbejahung ” (Rabbi Lewko- 
witz, ib., p. 173). One secs the elements of truth in this 
criticism, but also the eleme?it of exaggeration. There is a 
good deal in the Rabbinical literature which might be quoted 
in support of this view of the nature of Judaism, but also a 
fair amount which is opposed to it. On the whole, it is a 
heafthy exaggeration. To associate religion with all efforts 
fof human improvement is good. 

But there has been a certain tendency in modern Judaism 
to concentrate upon earth a bit too much, and to ignore and 
neglect the other life in an insistence upon the claims and the 
merits of this life. This life and that life, said the old Rabbi, 
arc like vestibule and hall : “ prepare thyself in the vestibule 
that thou mayest enter into the hall.” That is both true 
Jewish and true Christian doctrine : in modern Judaism it 
is, I think, if we are to believe in the future life at all, a little 
slurred over. The old Rabbi, maybe, prcscr\'cd the right 
balance towards the tw'o lives by his strange paradox : 
‘ Better is one hour of repentance and good deeds in this 
world than the whole life of the w'orld to come ; but better 
IS one hour of blissfulness of spirit in the world to come than 
the whole life of this world.” Again, to possess eternal life 
here and now by the soul’s possession and contemplation of 
spiritual realities — the realities of beauty, knowledge and 
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righteousness — ^may have little meaning for many, and may 
be contrasted too much with a deprteciated .ideal of human 
progress upon earth. But so far as it has meaning, validity 
and worth, it is surely no less Jewish than Christian, and it 
would be a great mistake to impoverish Judaism by limiting 
it to one way only of looking at life, and calling all forms and 
phases of the other way Cliristian and un-Jewish. Attach- 
ment to the world and detachment from it ; this life and. the 
next life ; the depreciation of things material and theii' 
appreciation and sanctification ; earthly treasures and 
heavenly treasures ; readiness to live, readiness to die ; 
a due valuation of sorrow and a due valuation of joy ; wc 
need them all : Judaism can have them all ; Christianity 
can have them all ; it is a criticism fraught with much 
danger which would regard all the one set as .Jewish, and all 
the other set as Christian. But that is not to say that, 
historically regarded, the one set- may not be more charac- 
teristic of the one religion than of the other, or that certain 
special excellences and details of the one set may not have 
been more beautifully exemplified in Judaism, and certain 
excellences of the otJier set in Christianity. Each religion 
may have something to teach the other. 

In conformity with the view that passivity, resignation, 
and the glorification of suffering arc essential features of 
Christianity, to which Judaism is ojiposed, the injunction 
“ resist not evil ” is also commonly criticised by .Jewish 
teachers. The command, says Rabbi licwkowitz, is a denial 
of the principle and of the worth of justice ; in (Icrman this 
denial is even more important than in English, for das 
Recht in German has a wider connotation than justice for us. 
Breaches of justice, violations of the law, whetluu' they 
affect the sufferer, or any other individual, or society at 
large, must be attacked : the wrong-doer must not be 
suffered to offend against das Recht with impunity. Hence 
it is that the judge, or the olliee of judge, has always been 
regarded by Judaism vjith such profound respect and venera- 
tion. With a touch surely of the German as well as of the 
Jew, the Rabbi adds : “ Fiir Recht und Ehre zu kampfen 
gehort zum Wesen dcs Judentums.” Justice, together with 
truth and peace, constitutes one of the three things on which, 
as it says in the Talmud, the continuance of the world 
depends. Once again we see how the two religions may 
be complementary to one another, or how stress and develop- 
ment can be given by the one to doctrines which are not 
unknown to the other. For the Old Testament, too, made 
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some advances in the ethical criticism of tit for tat. The 
Sermon on the Mount frdlows up the attack, emphasises it 
and develops it. Retatiation is commonly supposed by 
Christians to be a fundamental principle of Judaism. That 
is an exaggeration. But the ojjposilion to “ resist not 
evil” — just because it is peculiar to the New Testament, and 
what is peculiar to the New Testament cannot be good — has 
prevented modern Jewish critics from seeing the elements of 
value in the Gospel teaching, and has thereby also prevented 
them from working out the limits of retaliation, and even the 
limnJtof justice, and of “ das Recht,” as clearly as they might 
otherwise have done. For it might be said that “ resist not 
evil ” represents a sort of rcligioniscd equity, that admirable 
virtue which is so beautifully described by Aristotle (of all 
people in the world) in his “ Rhetoric.” 

Connected with the* Jewish opposition to “ resist not 
evil ” is Jewish onposition to “ love your enemies,” though 
there it is a [Ttissivity, here an activity, which is criticised. 
This iS tlic pt)int where Jewish critics seem to be at their 
weakest. It is said that something is here commanded 
which is against human nature, and absolutely impossible 
of achievement — that you cannot love your enemy as you 
love your friend, your wife, your child, your benefactor ; and 
that, consequently, tluire is no command in the New Testa- 
ment which has been more conspicuously tlisobcycd by 
Christians than the very command which we arc constantly 
told is the sovereign glory f)f Christianity. But the criticism 
is of little value. If ” love your enemies ” means “ be 
generous to them,” “ return good for evil,” “ pray for 
them,” do not hate them in your heart,” and so on, then 
the injunction can be, and often has been, obeyed. I.ove 
your enemies, as interpreted in the very Gospels themselves, 
is an order of which Christians-may justly boast, and which 
Judaism can legitimately adopt. It is in line with the best 
Jewish teaching, sums it up, and extends it. Surely, I feel 
inclined to say to my Jewish friends, Judaism has enough 
excellences to its credit ; you need not grudge one to another 
faith, and all the less seeing that the author of this excellence 
was himself a Jew. 

It is a curious thing how the same Gospel saying can be 
glorified by Christians, and depreciated by .lews. Jesus is 
reported to have said, “ Whoever would save his life shall 
lose it, and whoever shall lose his life for my sake shall 
s^e it. What shall it profit a man if he shall gain the 
whole; world and lose his soul ? ” And in the Fourth 
VoL. XXVIIL— No. 2. 
if 
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Gospel we have the famous saying about the grain of wheat, 
which only through death “ brings forth much fruit.” The 
doetrine of “ die to live ” has been spiritually interpreted 
and developed to any extent, and it has been regarded as the 
essential teaching, almost as the life-nerve, of Christianity. 
I do not remember reading any Jewish criticism of the doc- 
trine in its more modern spiritual interpretation. It is 
noteworthy that the important German book from which 
I have quoted is entirely silent about it, as it is also about 
the love of enemies, the searching out of the lost, and of 
self-sacrifice. But in its probably oldest signification, 
namely, that earthly life must be readily sacrificed in order 
to win eternal life, the life of the resurrection, the life beyond 
the grave, it is often used by Jews as a sort of proof that 
Christianity lays all stress uj)on the salvation of the soul. 
“ What shall I do to be saved ? ” “ How can I escape hell 

and get to heaven ? ” Christianity is, therefore, considered 
a selfishly individualistic religion, and monks, hermits, 
anchorites, are regarded as its true developments. It is 
an anti-social religion. It is obvious how certain forms of 
early and mediaeval Cliristian piety, and certain phases of 
Protestant Christianity, can be justly cited in illustration of 
this Jewish criticism. Judaism, it is said, partly because it 
has little truck w’ith hell, is essentially social. It says, 
“ Don’t think about your soul. Do your duty to your 
fellow-mcn. He who does not seek hapj)incss shall find it ; 
he who does not worry about salvation will attain salvation.” 
Both the criticism and the sui)posed Jewish doctrine (it is 
entirely modern) have obviously their elements of truth, 
but it is singular how other, no less significant, features of 
Christianity are ignored. For, to begin with, docs not 
Jesus preach the doctrine of self-sacrifice and self-denial, 
not only for the sake of one’s own salvation, but, quite as 
much and more, for the sake of others, for the saving of the 
outcast, the sinner and the lost ? It is folly not to appreciate 
the fact that social service is as much a feature of Christianity 
as of Judaism. We might, indeed, if we push the subject 
home, discover that certain forms of social service arc more 
characteristically Jewish, and others, such as the redemption 
of the fallen and the outcast, more characteristically Christian. 
Father Damien and his living successors did not go, and do 
not go, out to live among the lepers, and become leprous, in 
order to save their souls, but in order to help the lepers. 
When Jews do likewise, let them criticise. And when Jews 
cavil at Christian missions they should, at all events, remem- 
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ber that all this ardour and self-sacrifice and enthusiasm are 
for the sake of others, and not for the salvation of the 
missionaries’ own souls. They may have depended far too 
much upon the narrow and mistaken doctrine, to which 
modern Jews rightly object, that salvation is only obtained 
by belief, and, moreover, only by one set of beliefs, namely, 
by Christianity — a narrow and mistaken doctrine to which 
they justifiably oppose the Talmudic, and by Jews now 
universally accepted, saying that “ the righteous of all 
nations shall have a share in the world to come ” — but, at any 
rate, there is nothing selfish about this ardour and self- 
sacrifice ; on the contrary, they show a passionate interest 
in, and caring for, the supreme welfare of others. A further 
criticism by Jews of Christian social service in olden days 
may be more justified. It is that, in accordance with the 
doctrine of a somewhat sloppy and sentimental love, this 
service was too often not according to knowledge. This 
criticism may be connected with tlie further criticism, 
again one-sided, but not wholly without its partial justifica- 
tion, that Christianity, in its laudation of simplicity and 
childlikcncss, has gone loo far. Tlic famous saying about 
the wise and the babes in Matthew does not ring a Jewish 
note. The first petition in the oldest, fixed, liturgical, 
Jewish prayer is for knowledge, and even for the secular 
knowledge of gentiles Jews are enjoined to thank Cod, and 
to say, “ Blessed art thou, O I.ord our God, King of the 
Universe, who hast given of Thy wisdom to (lesh and blood.” 
Is not all this a very different type of doctrine, Jews urge, 
from the spirit of the teaching that “the wisdom of this 
world is foolishness with God ” ? 

In spite of all these and otJicr criticisms of Christianity, 
Jens do not deny cither its claim to be a great religion, 
or its function and })urposc in the world. In that 
respect they arc more generous to Christianity than Chris- 
tians are to Judaism. For Christians, to p\it it bluntly, 
almost always seem to hold that Judaism’s work was done 
when it gave birth to Christianity. It is now only an 
anachronistic survival, and has nothing more to do in the 
religious development of the world. The .Jewish view, on 
the other hand, started, I believe, by Maimonides, in the 
twelfth century, is that Christianity’s function is to be a 
sort of half-way house between heathenism and Judaism. 
From the w'orship of many gods the nations arc to pass 
through Christian Trinitarianism to the pure Jewish doctrine 
of the stainless unity of God. The difficulties of this theory. 
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both in relation to Mahommedanism, which is also supposed 
by Maimonides to be such a Tennysonian stepping-stone to 
higher things, and in relation to Christian Unitarianism, are 
obvious, but it is rather amusing to find that each religion 
holds that the purpose of the other lies in close connection 
with itself. The purpose of Judaism was to produce Chris- 
tianity ; the purpose of Christianity is to produce more 
Judaism. Thus do men argue : shall we, perhaps, rather 
say that how God meant and means it fill is hidden from 
our eyes ? 

C. G. MONTEFIORE. 

London. 
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TI. 

WHAT CHRISTIANS THINK OF JEWS. 

Pkofessou F. C. BURKITT. 

My task in following my friend Mr Montefiorc is some- 
what different from his. “ What Christians think of Jews ” 
is indeed almost as vague a theme as Mr Montefiorc ’s, but 
for somewhat different reasons. First of all let me point 
out what a vague word “ Christians ” is. Perhaps the chief 
difference between Christians to-day and the Christians 
we read about in the New Testament and very early ('hurch 
history is that they are now the majority. It makes a great 
difference, and indeed for tdiristians a great problem. The 
Christian Religion, as 1 sec it, has never quite succeeded in 
expressing itself in majoritarian terms. From beginning to 
end the New Testament is a collection of writings written 
for an insignificant minority. This minority is conscious of 
being “ elect,” “ converted,” “ called to be saints,” “ lights 
shining in a dark world ” ; but they are “ a little flock,” a 
minority even compared with the unbelieving Jews, and a 
mere drop in the ocean as compared with the Gentiles around 
them. The nominal Christians are now the immense 
majority, in Europe at least, and it is quite evident that some 
of the New Testament phrases are inappropriate, if applied 
to all Christians indiscriminately. 

Let me point out that this is a real problem for Christian 
thought, for Christian theory, apart from questions of heresy 
or schism or Christian ideas about the members of other 
religions. It is not a problem about the next world, but about 
this world. The next world, like the morrow, can take care 
for itself. But the question does arise here and now, who 
ought to be included in the term “ Christians ” ? It surely 
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is not qnite synonymous with “ Gentiles.” On the other 
♦hand, to limit “ Christian ” to Christian saint or' Christian 
theologian is obvdously too narrow. 

What I suppose the organisers of the joint meeting of 
Jews and Christians had in view for their leeturer to express 
was the opinion that an “ ordinary Christian ” has of the 
ordinary religion of Jews. The trouble is that an “ ordinary 
Christian ” is very diffieult to define. The Christians in the 
New Testament were none of them ordinary, inasmueh as 
they belonged to a small minority and all were converts. 
Further, the best of them had so exalted an idea of the 
holiness of God, of His love for them and their personal 
unworthiness of such favour, that they were afraid not 
only of sin, but of self-complacency. The paradox in the 
Gospel about the complacent ritualist and the contrite tax- 
gatherer became to them a connnonplaec. Augustine, 
Bunyan, and many another Christian saint, peer into their 
own hearts ; they sec the presence there of the evil disposi- 
tion, the yn li’', and its possibilities for evil and rebellion 
against God. They arc quite sineero, and it may be a 
good and salutary exercise for a serious man from time 
to time to look into his own hc.art and disposition ; very 
likely he too, like Augustine and Hunyan, if he be honest 
with himself, will come to the conclusion that he is no better 
than he should be. But when he has to legislate for others, 
in a state where all or most arc nominally Christians, he must 
not consider the outstanding saints alone. lie is bound to 
consider the minimum standard consistent with the Christian 
name. It is one thing to call yourself a miserable sinner, and 
quite another to call other people miserable sinners. 

That is why it is so difficult to define an ordinary Chris- 
tian. I don’t know that 1 have expressed myself clearly, but 
I want to convey to my .Jewish readers that “ Christians ” 
are a somewhat indefinite body. There is a smaller nucleus 
inside, which is really Christian, whose opinions have some 
right to be called Christian opinion ; and there is a large 
surrounding nebula which is not non-Christian, but its 
thoughts and prejudices are not genuine representatives of 
Christian ideas. 

Perhaps it may lighten the tedium of theological discus- 
sion if I give a notable example of what was thought of Jews 
in the past by more and less enlightened Christians. My 
quotation is from a letter of Pope Gregory the Great to 
Januarius Bishop of Cagliari in Sardinia (Greg. Epp. ix. 6) 
written a little before a.d. 600. He writes ; 
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“Gregory to Januarius, Bishop of Cagliari. Jews 
who have come hither (to Rome) from your city have 
complained to us that Peter, who by the will of God 
has been brought from their superstition to the worship 
of the Christian faith, having taken with him certain 
disorderly persons, on the day after his baptism, that 
is on the Lord’s Day of the very Paschal festival, with 
grave scandal and without your consent, had taken 
possession of their synagogue in Cagliari, and placed 
there the image of the Motlier of our God and I.ord, the 
venerable Cross, and the white vestment (birrum) with 
which he, Peter, had been clothed when he rose from 
the font. Concerning which thing the honourable and 
pious Commandant and the Governor of your town 
concur in attesting the same. And they add also that 
this had been foreseen by you, and that the aforesaid 
Peter had been prohibited from venturing on it. On 
learning this we altogether commended you, since as 
became a truly good pxiest you wished nothing to be 
done whence just blame might arise. But since by not 
having at all mixed yourself up in these WTong doings 
you show that what w'as done displeases you, we, con- 
sidering the bent of your will in this matter and still 
more your judgment, hereby exhort you that, having 
removed thenee with fitting reverence the image and 
the cross, you should restore what has been violently 
taken away ; seeing that as legal enactment does not 
suffer Jews to erect new' synagogues so also it allow's 
them to keep their old ones without disturbance. Lest 
then the above-named Peter, or others who have afforded 
him assistance or connivance in the wrongfulness of this 
disorderly proceeding, should reply that they had done 
it in zeal for the Faith, in order that a necessity of being 
converted might thereby be imposed on the Jews, they 
should be admonished and ought to know that modera- 
tion should rather be used towards them, that so the 
will not to resist might be elicited from them and not 
that they should be brought in against their will : for 
it is written / ivill sacrifice to Thee willingUj (Ps. liii. 8 = 
E. liv. 6) and 0/ my oivn will I will confess to Him 
(Ps. xxvii. 7 = E. xxviii. 7 end)” 


In this letter we have, I think, a chai'aeteristic picture of 
“ what Christians thought of Jews.” There is the fanatic, 
in this case a ’vert, who has lost all sense of justice and 
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proportion. On the other hand, there is the wise Pope, fully 
convinced of the truth of Christianity and desiring the 
sincere conversion of Jews, but at the same time recognising 
their right, both legal and moral, to remain Jews, and he is 
fiflly determined to uphold those rights. And then there is 
Bishop Januarius, a rather poor figure but very interesting 
at this moment to us, for I’m afraid that he represents the 
“ ordinary Christian ” that we were looking for. He evidently 
had not approved of this Peter going so far, and told him so, 
but at the same time had taken no active steps to prevent 
him. He, Januarius, had not complained to Gregory. The 
deed was done, and the holy symbols had been put into the 
Synagogue, and who was he to outrage popular Christian 
sentiment by taking them away ? In the end, as you have 
heard, he had to do this, and be politely but firmly rapped 
on the knuckles by Gregory. 

There is one respect in which Januarius is certainly a more 
typical representative of the ordinary Christian than the 
fanatical Peter. Peter, the Meshummad, had some know- 
ledge of the religion of the Synagogue : Januarius doubtless 
had none. It is, I think, not unimportant in this connec- 
tion to lay stress on the profound igjiorancc of most 
Christians, even now, about the Rabbinical religion. 

If you want to know, from an academical point of view, 
what Christian knowledge of Judaism has been and on what 
sources it has been based, you cannot do better than study 
the pamphlet by Professor George Foot Moore of Harvard 
called Christian Writers on Judaism.^ In this admirably 
written treatise we may read about the Pugio Fidei by 
Raymundus Martini the Dominican, about Eisenmenger’s 
Entdecktes Judenthum, about modern books such as those of 
Bousset and Schxirer and Weber. But I venture to think 
it may be more amusing if I illustrate my point by my 
own experience. Up to now I have always been very 
kindly treated by Jews, and it began at a preparatory school 
in London, when a school-fellow of my own age — about 
thirteen — taught me the Hebrew alphabet. His name was 
Cohen, Cohen Seeundus. It is more than fifty years now 
since I saw him, but if he be still alive and should read 
these lines, I should like him to know how grateful I still feel. 
At the time I felt I had been initiated into the innermost 
mysteries, as of the Kabbala itself. But I am sorry to say 
my Hebrew education stopped there, and when I was at 

^ Harvard Theotog^cal Review (for July, 1921), vol. xiv., pp. 197-254. 
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Harrow the only use I made of my alphabetical lore was to 
employ it as a secret script for school notes in English. 

Later on I learned Biblical Hebrew properly — I was the 
first pupil of my very dear friend and present colleague. 
Professor Kennett — but I learned no Rabbinic, and though 
I met Dr Schiller-Szincssy several times and enjoyed his 
extraordinary flow of learned talk, my interests did not 
include Jewish religion. I cannot remember when I first 
heard of Johanan ben Zakkai, but I know that I was a 
Professor of Divinity before I had come to realise to myself 
his historical importance. This simple confession will show 
how little fairly-well equipped Christians know, as a rule, 
about the religion of Jews. 

A new era, from the scientific point of view', may be said 
to have begun in 1892. In that year appeared two works, 
one in Germany and one in England, which put in a new light 
the nature of early Christianity on the one hand, and the 
Rabbinical religion on the other. The German work was 
the first edition of Johannes Weiss’s Die Predigt Jem vom 
Iteiche Gottes, a little pamphlet of sixty-seven pages : this was 
the first clear recognition by a modern critical theologian 
that the Gospel phrases about the near approaching catastro- 
phic coming of the Kingdom of God cannot be explained 
away, but were an integral part of the message of Jesus. The 
importance of Weiss’s pamphlet was emphasised a little later 
by Albert Schweitzer in his well-know'u book, the English 
title of which is The Quest of the Jlisturieal Jesus : this 
appeared in 1906, and so it may be said that during the 
greater part of this present century the intensely Apocalyptic 
character of the earliest Christianity, the impulse of a Hope 
that after all was not fulfilled, at least in the way so confi- 
dently anticipated, has been set before the consciousness of 
all thoughtful Christians. 

The other book, published in 1892, to which I refer, is 
Mr Montefiore’s Ilibbert Lectures on the Religion of the Jews. 
These Lectures, so far as concerned the Old Testament 
period, were marked by a full knowledge and acceptance of 
the best modern criticism, but what was new in them, at 
least to Christian scholars, was the spirited Apologia for the 
Rabbinical religion, the religion of the Talmud. Not only 
did Mr Montefiore protest, and protest very effectively, 
against the caricature of Talmudic religion made by most 
modern non-Jewish scholars. He went further, and claimed 
that in certain respects Talmudic religion was a more 
spiritual and disinterested idea of religion than what is 

VoL. XXVIIL— No. 2. 9* 
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found in the Old Testament. We are not yet considering 
modern times and conditions. The differences between the 
modern liberal Jew and his orthodox brother are not here 
in question : what Montefiore had in mind was the religion 
of Johanan ben Zakkai and of Akiba and of Rab. 

What is the connection between these two things, the 
Apocalyptic, “ eschatological,” view of the Gospel and the 
spiritual view of Talmudic Judaism ? Why do I bring them 
together here ? I am perhaps looking at things from a rather 
peculiar angle, but I liopc 1 may be able to explain what I 
mean, and why I see a parallel between contemporary Jewish 
and Christian efforts, whether called “ Jiibcral ” or 
“ Modernist ” or not, to express the religion of our fathers in 
terms that suit the changed world in which we all find our- 
selves. 

Let us take the Christian side first. The Christians, as I 
read the New Testament, started with an intense belief in 
the nearness of a great Event for all the world, Jew and 
Gentile, a final judgment which would set all wrongs right. 
This final Judgment, in the form expected, or indeed in any 
recognisable form, did not arrive, yet somehow Christianity 
did not wither but survived, aiul it attained a relatively 
stable constitution, a view of the Universe which came to 
classical expression in such theological works as the Summa 
of Thomas Aquinas and such word-pictures as Dante’s great 
poem. Since then conditions have changed, and, so far as 
the old theory of Christianity is concerned, changed for the 
worse. The shape of the world has changed, our ideas about 
its physical origin, and about the origin and early history of 
man, have changed. We know a great deal more, and the new 
knowledge does not fit easily — to say the least — into the frame- 
work of the old religion. Moreover, this new state of things, 
these new conditions, have now become evident not only to 
philosophers and theologians, but also to an increasing 
number of ordinary men and women. We hear on all sides of 
“ the decay of organised religion,” and similar phrases : the 
latest episcopal pronouncement, the recently-published 
charge of the Bishop of Southwark, has been courageous 
enough to declare that the main cause is intellectual, intel- 
lectual dissatisfaction with the old formulation of Christianity . 
Yet Christians do not altogether despair ; and there are some, 
mostly called by some name which means “ Modernists,” who 
still believe that a way will be found along which the proved 
treasures of the Old Faith may be carried without essential 
damage into the new world of to-day and to-morrow. 
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Now as to Judaism, or rather the Rabbinical religion. 
There is a difference, but the difference seems to me more 
at the beginning than at the end. Rabbinical Judaism, 
which started with Johanan b. Zakkai and the destruction 
of Jerusalem by Titus, very soon attained a stable constitu- 
tion comparable to Catholicism, and it has lasted to the 
present day. Wc may, in general terms, compare Maimonidcs 
(113u-120t) with his almost contemporary Thomas Aquinas 
(1227 -1274) as the philosophers of their respective religions ; 
about the same time, too, the actual liturgical services of 
the two religions became more or less fixed in their classical 
forms. And now the hitherto stable constitutions of the 
two religions are menaced in something the same way by 
the alien atmosphere of their present environment. 

At the beginning, however, the similarity of condition 
between Cliristianity and Rabbinical Judaism is not quite so 
obvious, but to a certain extent 1 believe it exists. If you 
ask me what I think of the religion of Jews, 1 should begin 
by replying that it is not the Old-.Tewish religion itself, b^ut 
one of its two daughters, the other being Christianity. If 
you go on to ask me what became of llic Old-Jcwish religion, 
I should rcj)ly that it died in 70 c.K. of a violent death. 
Strictly speaking, a more accurate reply would be that it 
almost was killed in 70, b\it that it was finally battered to 
death in 135, in the times of Hadrian and Bar Cochba, in 
the horrors of the second Jewish H'ar, when Akiba was 
martyred. Rut the first reply is true enough in essentials. 

The Old-.Tcwish religion, the religion wliieh animated the 
Maccabajan rebellion and ))erishcd in the war with Rome, 
seems to me sulliciently different from the Rabbinical 
religion to be thus described. And if my Jewish readers now 
are wishing to protest against my presentation, may I remind 
them that even before the destruction of Jerusalem the 
Christians had begun to make a more radical claim and to 
describe themselves as the true Israel, the true and only heir 
to the promises ? This, indeed, is the official Christian 
traditional claim to the present day. 

It seems to me more just to describe both Christianity 
and the Rabbinical religion alike as daughters of the Old- 
Jewish religion, the I'cligion of the Old Testament, the religion 
of the Maccabees and their followers. For the moment at 
least, we will leave out questions of legitimacy on either side. 
But just as I am sure my Jewish readers would protest 
against the Christian claim to be the true Israel, so also I do 
feel that the Rabbinical religion, the religion of Johanan b. 
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Zakkai and his followers, is not exactly a continuation of 
the Old- Judaism, but rather is a new development. The Old- 
Judaism was embodied in a State : it was not merely racial, 
but national. It had a national centre, and at that national 
centre stood the Temple, where alone the sacrifices were 
offered and the national feasts fully celebrated, where 
“ they made intercession for the sins of Israel.” The Temple 
services were conducted by an hereditary priesthood, the 
members of which alone could offer the sacrifices which, 
according to ancient ideas, were of the essentials of worship. 
Then came the war with Rome ; all these things came to an 
end. “ We have gone forth from our land, and Sion has been 
taken from us, and wc have nothing now save the Almighty 
and His Law ” : so laments the writer of the Apocalypse 
of Baruch (Ixxxv. 3), writing in the bitterness of his heart, 
before it was found out by experience that Talmudic .Judaism 
had power to endure in an alien world. 

I have published elsewhere a fanciful picture of the kind 
of difference I see between the Judaism of before and after 
the destnuttion of .Jerusalem, but it may not be out of place 
to quote it lierc.^ Suppose the Church of England disestab- 
lished by a hostile State, with all the cathedrals and churches 
and funds confiscated. Suppose, further, jdl the bishops 
killed or imprisoned till they died, with many of the other 
clergy, so that the apostolic succession was quite cut off and 
no valid absolution or Holy Communion could be given any 
more. Suppose, nevertheless, that after seventy years of 
catastrophe congregations of High Anglicans were still to be 
found, determined to be faithful, so far as in them lay, to 
the High Anglican ideal, and indeed persisting indefinitely 
— that is what, mutalis mutandia, actually befell the Jews 
between 70 and 135. But I w’cnt on to say that, if such 
things occurred to the Church of England, it is pretty certain 
that not all the priestless Anglicans would survive as Angli- 
cans. Besides those killed or exiled by persecution, many 
would have gone over to Rome, or have lapsed from religion 
alog ether. 


“ The faithful remnant w'ould consist almost entirely 
of the sort of person for whom the restricted Angli- 
canism now possible for them had attractions : they 
would enjoy such rites and observances as were still 
open for them to practise.” 


^ Sec Speculum Religionu, p. 11. 
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Just as such a restricted Anglicanism would be a new 
religion, different from the old religion of the Church of 
England (though its direct and legitimate descendant), so 
also Rabbinical Judaism is a new religion, and different 
from the Judaism of which we read in Josephus and the 
Gospels. The proportions were different, the emphasis was 
different. Moreover, the new was on the whole better than 
the old. In the words of the Epistle to the Hebrews, the 
Jews experienced “ a removing of those things that may be 
shaken, as being made things, that the things which cannot 
be shaken might remain.” And, let me add, we Christians 
must acknowledge that Johanan b. Zakkai and the many 
generations of his disciples received also an unshakable 
kingdom — the yoke of inalkuth Shamaim— whereby they 
could “ serve God acceptably with reverence and awe.” ^ 

But the point I want specially to make is that the two 
religions, Christianity and Rabbinical Judaism, had before 
them a problem of somctliing of the same kind. They had 
to adapt the expression of their beliefs and aspirations to the 
conditions of a world in which at least one central feature of 
their several beliefs and aspirations remained unfulfilled. 
“ The Romans will <!omc and take away our place and 
nation ” : who can doubt that these words, put into the 
mouth of the Jewish leaders by the Gospel of John, were an 
appro 2 Jriatc expression for a complete collapse of Judaism 
as conceived before 70 by all but a very small jninority of 
Jews ? “ Your expected Christ will not come, no, not for a 
thousand years and more, if then ” : if one had said this to 
any early Christian, even to St Paul, would it not have been 
regarded as a denial of the Christian faith and as a ju'ognosti- 
cation of its speedy e.xtinetion ? Yet Christianity, as a 
matter of fact, has survived, and so has .Judaism. They 
both adapted themselves to their environment and survived. 
It seems to me, I confess, in both cases strange, a matter for 
wonder and consideration and hope. 

In the near future, now and in the coming century, we 
appear to be entering on another period of trial, of much the 
same general kind. How much of our inherited beliefs and 
customs and social rules, which as Christians or Jews we have 
inherited, can we maintain in this scientific, materialistic, 
archaeological world ? Who knows ? This is not the place 
for “ propaganda.” But it is not out of place here to plead 
for some measure of what I would call sympathetic tolerance. 

Tolerance is not always a “ good ” word, for in at least 
^ See Hebrews xii. 27, 28. 
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two cases out of three it is a synonym for indifference. The 
kind of tolerance I am thinking of is born of appreciation and 
sympathy, and is even compatible with proselytism. More- 
over, there is not only a question of tolerance between Jews 
and Christians ; sympathetic tolerance is needed between 
conservatives and progressists within both religions. But 
this state of mind cannot be reached without comprehension, 
without a comprehension of w’hat the old orthodoxies were, 
how august, how venerable, how helpful, how attractive to 
those who saw them from within ; and, on the other hand, 
how changed (!onditions are in modern times, how impera- 
tive seems the necessity of adaptation, of modification, even 
of the abandonment of this or that. And besides all this, 
both the conservative and the modernist need so sorely to 
have “ a right judgment in all things,” so as to discern 
W’isely whether such-and-such a feature of the old religion is 
really essential, or is a feature which only represents some- 
thing essential, such as were the Temple services in the one 
religion, or the belief in the near coming of Christ in the 
other. 

In the matter of sympathy between Jews and Christians, 
there can be, 1 think, no doubt that what Christians need in 
the first place is greater knowledge of the actual aims and 
ideals of religious Jews, both “ liberal ” and “ orthodox.” 
We Christians, as I have explained, arc still very ignorant in 
this respect, notwithstanding the Jeicish Encyclopci'dia and 
Singer’s Jeidsh Prayer Book. I am not thinking only of 
dogma or philosophy : I am thinking chiefly of aspiration 
and of the actual forms in W'hieh this aspiration is embodied 
in the worship of God. 

And just as 1 would suggest this study to my fellow 
Christians, I would venture to ask for a similar sympathy 
from Jews, especially in what concerns the Divine Unity. 
“ It is forbidden,” says the now unpopular “ Athanasian ” 
creed, to say There be three Gods.” This is, and always has 
been, the Christian doctrine. What I ask is that you should 
not regard the Christian orthodox doctrine of the Trinity 
as a relapse into Polytheism. Possibly the doctrine is not 
jerfectly expressed, possibly— nay certainly — it has often 
jeen misundersfood by imperfectly instructed Christians, 
3ut its intention is not polytheistic. It rather corresponds 
to those amazing speculations of our modern scientific 
guides who tell us to regard simple atoms as containing 
within themselves complexities comparable to the solar 
system. I am not going here inappropriately to expound 
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my possibly heretical view of a complicated controversial 
doctrine, more than to assert that the Christian formula is an 
attempt to co-ordinate the special Divine element in man 
and the special Divine element which Christians believe to 
have been in Jesus, with the mysterious Divine Reality 
which both Jews and Christians believe to govern all things. 
As I say, our Christian co-ordination may be incoherent, 
especially to outsiders, but its intention is, in the literal 
sense of the word, Unitarian ; it attempts to gather together 
the various sides of Christian religious experience within 
the dogma, common to Jews and Christians, of the Unity of 
God. 

My excuse for bringing in these strictly theological con- 
siderations is that there does seem to be a misconception 
about the matter, whicli goes back to the days when it was 
supposed that language was an adctpiate expression of ideas, 
and that true orthodoxy consisted in the accurate repetition 
of formulas rather than in an a])preeiation of the ideas which 
the fornmla attempts to cxpi’css. 

I should like to conclude on this note, but I feel impelled 
to go on and touch upon another aspect of what Christians 
think of Jews, which is not, strictly speaking, religious at all. 
But when a large number of .lews and Cliristians, all of them 
men and women of good will, are considering these questions 
together, it seems wrong not to touch upon it. 

Various districts of London, of Manchester, and perhaps 
of other large English towns, arc being colonised by Jews, 
and it seems to the Christians who remain in these districts 
that they are being colonised by aliens. I do not mean that 
the newcomers are immigrants from Poland or Rumania, 
or that they cannot talk English. But, perhaps not un- 
naturally, they stick together, they have entertainments 
together, they have few dealings with the Gentiles their 
neighbours. As I say, this is not a directly religious question. 
It is the same, very nearly, in districts where there is a 
large immigration of Roman Catholics, or even where they 
are many “ Christian Scientists.” It was the same, accord- 
ing to all indications, in districts where in the earliest 
centuries the Christians were multiplied. And why ? 
Because they stuck together. It is natural in minorities, 
even praiseworthy. We hear of the earliest Christians that 
they were all with one accord in Solomon’s Porch, but that 
of the rest no man durst join himself unto them.*- The 

^ .4cts V. 12, 13. 
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Christian historian adds that the people “ magnified ” them : 
I wonder ! I doubt if their popularity lasted long. 

Nothing is further from my intention than to offer advice. 
The mere fact that a successful combined meeting of Jews 
and Christians can take place shows a desire to break down 
isolation, though it may be held, I suppose, that the self- 
centredness of which I have been speaking may, from the 
point of view of the Jewish community, be on the whole a 
good thing for them. But it docs tend to produce unpopu- 
larity and resentment among outsiders : this feeling does, to 
some extent, exist, and I felt it my duty to call attention 
to it. 

Blood relationship and common aims — these are the two 
chief things which hold men together. I do not mean that 
these things always make for peace : far from it, as in the 
obvious ease of Irish terriers. But they arc real bonds, 
w'hich link men to one another, which make men take an 
interest in one another. If Jews and Christians arc to live 
together in mutual respect and friendship they must have 
common aims. And in what conccj’us Religion I feel sure 
that a greater mutual knowledge of each other’s religious 
ideals and aspirations, in addition to the common possession 
of the Old 'J’estament, would show that both have more in 
common than is often supposed, even in eases where the 
traditional religious expression of ideals and aspirations 
seems far ajiart. 

F. C. BURKITT. 

Cambridge. 



DARWINISM. 

A REPLY TO THE BISHOP OF EXETER. 

Major LEONARD DARWIN. 

The Bishop of Exeter, itx a thoughtful, temperate, and 
interesting article on Darwinism in the July issue of the 
Hibbert Journai., says that “ no doubt Darwinian readers 
will have their explanations ” of the difficulties raised by 
him “ which allow them to be exact Darwinians, and at the 
same time democrats and believers in the preservation of the 
poor and feeble of all races ” ; and he hopes that “ they will 
give those cxplana.tions ” (p. 674). To reply as effectively as 
possible would demand a full training in both philosophy and 
biology, neither of which qualifications do I possess. I fear I 
can only claim to speak as a Darwinian on the principle of 
heredity. 

The Darwinian believes that natural selection has been 
the main factor in evolution ; and whether this be true or 
not need not here be discussed. This is so because the 
criticisms here to be considered may be described as being 
based on a provisional acceptance of this theory, and conse- 
quently none of them need to be answered if evolution has 
really been brought about in some other way. I am iji full 
agreement wdth the Bishop in holding that very real dangers 
lie ahead of us and that these dangers may be greatly intensi- 
fied by the acceptance of false theories concei’ning natural 
processes. And here I feel 1 must with due courtesy suggest 
that these dangers will only be intensified by painting 
Darwinism in colours so startling as to run the chance of 
giving rise to erroneous impressions. In the article with 
which T am attempting to deal, such expressions as “ ruthless 
destruction ” are constantly used, when the words “ elimina- 
tion from the race ” would certainly give a more accurate 
idea of the opinions held by Darwinians. According to our 
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beliefs, the struggle for existence involves the elimination 
rather than “ the destruction of those types which are less 
fitted to survive ” (p. 666). The organisms which will survive 
in the evolutionary sense are those which produce the largest 
families, only those offspring being counted which succeed in 
reproducing their kind. Indeed, any animal type which did 
not normally have more than two offspring would be as 
effectively eliminated from the race as if its individual 
members were all being ruthlessly destroyed before mating, 
though no doubt the process would be slower. In fact, in 
evolutionary studies the size of the family is a consideration 
of even more importance than the death of the individual. 
We should note, moreover, that the death of an animal after 
it has reproduced its kind is a no less painful event than it 
would have been if it had occurred before parenthood ; and 
as the mere selection for reproduction between different 
individuals does not increase the number of deaths, it cannot 
therefore be described as being the ag{nicy which has caused 
all that vast amount of suffering in the past which has 
accompanied the struggle for exist(MU!e. This suffering must 
rather be attributed to the produtttion of unnecessarily large 
families. It is true that we believe that the normal size of 
the family is in the long run regulated by natural selection, 
and that consequently to natural selection may after all be 
attributed all these useless deaths. Those who hold that the 
results of the evolutionary process have been evil in this 
respect ought at all events to be willing to advocate a drastic 
limitation of the sizes of families amongst human beings. 

To put the matter in another light, those who refxise to 
believe that all we sec around us is the result of blind chance 
must hold that the suffering which has been endured by 
countless millions of animals, for many millions of years 
before the appearance of man on earth, constitutes one of the 
greatest mysteries of the universe. And this mystery would 
not be lessened by the adoption of any theory of evolution 
other than that here under consideration. Iiulccd our difli- 
culties in this respect w'ould be increased if w’e had to believe 
in the separate creation, one after another, of all those 
innumerable species which have appeared on earth in the 
past, each one destined to extinction. 

The main point which I wish here to urge is, however, 
that though we certainly believe that natural selection has 
been the main factor in moulding organisms into their 
existing forms, yet we do not hold that this belief can form 
the basis of any argument as to what man ought to be or to do. 
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If we wish to use the word “ progress ” in connection with 
evolution, we should first of all inquire what is the exact 
meani ng which wc intend to attach to that term. The change 
which natural selection tends to produce in the descendants 
of existing organisms is merely an increased power of sur- 
vival, or rather of multiplication, when in {!ompctition with 
all the other organisms to be found in their neighbourhood, 
this being a process known as adaptation. If wc were to 
accept adaptation as being the right criterion of progress, 
man might pcrliaps claim to stand first in the organic world, 
on the ground that he has become sulliciently well adapted 
to all parts of the surface of the earth to be able to survive 
therein in competition with other organisms. Innumer- 
able organisms can, however, exist below the surface of the 
earth and in the sea, that is where man cannot continue to 
exist. The universal supremacy of man may be denied on 
this account, and indeed also because it may well be said that 
all organisms which have existed for long in any given 
environment are equally “ fit ” in that environment. A high 
degree of adaptation is no doiibt a condition necessary for 
existence ; but this is true as regards both what we call the 
highest and the low'cst kinds of organisms. The word 
“ progress ” may b(' defined in many different W’ays ; and 
all that I can luirc do is to ask each reader to frame his own 
definition and then to consider w'hcthcr it is not something 
very different from mere adaptation. All will admit, I 
believe, on consideration that natural selection does not 
necessarily make for progress in their sense of the word ; 
whilst science indicates that the changes thus produced have 
often been what wc shoukl dcserib'; as retrograde in character. 
Darwinism docs not point the road to moral progress, though 
it indicates certain conditions necessary for that progress. 
Science puts tools in our hands, but does not tell us for what 
purpose they ought to be used. 

A subtle argument which has sometimes been brought 
forward in favour of the view that a belief in evolution must 
be accompanied by moral dangers runs as follows : Dar- 
winians hold that as the whole of every organism is the 
product of evolution, the brain of man must have been pro- 
duced in the same w'ay as the rest of his body. Conscience, 
being a mental process, they regard as being a development 
of the herd instinct, which makes the animal instinctively 
ready to sacrifice himself for the sake of his own kind. 
According to this view, human consciences ought, so the argu- 
ment runs, to be evolved in the future so as to make men 
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realise more and more certaifily that they ov^ht to saerifice 
themselves only in favour of their blood relations and to 
show consideration to those not related to them only when 
it would react favourably on themselves. But in this last 
stage the argument has become defective through the use of 
the word “ ought ” with two different meanings, neither of 
them relevant to the discussion ; that is, as indicating in the 
first instance merely a logical deduction, and, in the second 
instance, a sensation resulting from an inborn instinct. Pure 
unselfishness cannot, it is true, have been evolved by natural 
selecition, except as an iiu'xplicable by-product. Indeed, if 
we accept adaptation as being a true indication of moral 
purpose in the universe, the logical deduction seems to run 
further than this and to point to the conclusion that all must 
always be going on well in the world around us, and that all 
we have to do is to sit still whilst an improved future will 
inevitably unfold itself. We certainly see around us many 
mysteries that we cannot solve, and the best answer that we 
can give to all contentions of this kind is that no person 
Wiiom we respect docs really t^ver accept them for a moment. 
Natural selection gives us no guide as to the right direction 
for our moral aspirations or as to any ultimate purpose which 
may lie hidden behind the evolutionary process which no 
doubt has takeir place. 

Science may, on the other hand, prevent the adoption of 
erroneous ideals, that is of aims which arc inconsistent with 
established facts. We were told that “ the equality of men 
is a Christian ideal, but one which should jJrove subversive 
to all evolutionary development ” (p. 670), though no 
explanation of what is meant by equality was indicated. If 
it is a question concerning the spiritual world, it has nothing 
to do with earthly evolution. By equality cannot be meant 
similarity here and now ; for we know that neither the 
physical nor the mental qualities of all men can be forced 
into the same mould. Equality between future generations 
and the men of to-day cannot even be desired, because it 
would put an end to all progress. Equality of opportunity 
should certainly be our aim, provided that it does not involve 
too great a waste of effort. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that improved methods in regard to training and 
education tend to increase the range of differences in human 
efficiency, because the naturally highest types always do take 
most advantage of the opportunities offered to them. It 
would be greater inequality of opportunity which would 
make for greater similarity in the adult human output. And 
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if the superior types were to be prevented from forging ahead, 
not only would they themselves be damaged, but their 
inferiors would thus be injured also ; for progress depends 
mainly on the initiative of the superior. No doubt democraey 
is right in aiming at a certain abstract ideal of equality in 
civil rights, and no doubt the Church may have been right to 
have “ despised class ” ; but nothing can justify the repudia- 
tion of natural inequality. Most important of all from our 
point of view is it that in view of the fact that parenthood is 
denied to the criminal, the insane, and the mentally defective, 
the possession of cc^ual civil rights by all in this respect 
cannot be admitted ; whilst the moral condemnation of 
parenthood in cases of hereditary disease and great poverty 
rules out the idea of an equality of moral rights in regard to 
the production of a family. Taking all these facts into con- 
sideration, progress rather than equality must be our ultimate 
aim. 

No one recognises more clearly than we do all the terrible 
amount of suffering whi(!h accompanies the process of natural 
selection in nature, and no one is more anxious than we are 
to see it alleviated. IIow this could be accomplished in the 
case of animals in the wild it is hard to see. As regards man, 
however, we believe that much could be done, for we do not 
hold that Darwinism tells us “ to allow the struggle for life 
to take its course ” (p. 673), but rather that the benefits 
resulting from that struggle could be obtained in great 
measure in the future without all the suffering thus caused 
in the past. This could best be accomplished by the gradual 
and painless elimination of those types with worst natural 
endowments, with a corresponding increase in the numbers 
of the better endowed ; a process wliich would certainly tend 
to increase in the generations of the future all the factors, 
including “ mercy, love, gentleness, humanity,” etc., which 
make a nation great (p. 673). And the science which teaches 
us how this can be accomjdished is called eugenics. 

When endeavouring to pursue this method of racial 
improvement, as in the case of all other important reforms, 
very difficult questions will certainly have to be answered. 
The Bishop of Exeter seems to regard the merits of a caste 
system as constituting one of the stumbling blocks in our 
path ; for if it is the system “ most consonant with national 
advance ” (p. 669), it ought, he holds, to be advocated by the 
Darwinian. Caste would have, it is true, certain advantages 
from the racial point of view, of which the most important 
is that it would prevent the transfer of selected individuals 
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from the inferior and more fertile strata into those which are 
both supferior and less fertile, a process which may now be 
entailing disastrous consequences on our civilisation. More- 
over, it is possible that if each rank of society were to be kept 
separate and only endowed with those inborn qualities most 
conducive to the performance of an allotted task, the nation 
might thus become more formidable both in peace and in war. 
This latter contention may, however, be denied because 
success in the future is likely to become more and more 
dependent on the possession of good general intelligence by 
all, thus making all more rc.-idy to meet the unexpected when 
it arises ; whilst in so far as caste lessened competition, it 
would increase the dilhculty of distinguishing between the 
inferior and the superior, and, therefore, of taking any steps 
tending to proinote racial progress. On balance, and giving 
full weight to the great immediate disadvantages of a caste 
system, it sho\iId stand condemned by the student of evolu- 
tion as by all others, even if its introduction were a practical 
proposition which, with us, it certainly is not. 

Questions connected with birth control and sterilisation 
will probably give rise to <’ontroversy for some time to come ; 
but concerning them I will only here say that they arc 
primarily concerned with births and not with deaths. Of all 
the problems which will have to be faced in the future, in my 
opinion, the most diHieult will be those concerning the treat- 
ment of the inferior races of mankind. The population of all 
countries will come to be more and more regulatetl in regal'd 
to numbers by the standard of civilisation which tlicir 
inhabitants arc determined to maintain ; and we ought to 
decide, in the first place, whether it w'ould be preferable that 
there should be a larger number of persons at a lower level 
of civilisation or a smaller number at a higher stage of culture. 
There have always been at work certain factors tending to 
keep down the numbers of the people, most of them attended 
by a considerable amount of suffering, but really preventing 
the still greater suffering which would result from over- 
population. If we decide, as w'c ought to, for the higher 
culture and the smaller numbers, some pressure will always 
have to be maintained, and, if so, would it not be preferably 
applied to the naturally inferior types and races, so as 
gradually to reduce their relative numbers in the least painful 
manner possible ? As education spreads, and as the means 
of communication are improved, these inferior races will 
come to realise their inferiority more and more clearly, and a 
reduction in their relative numbers would, therefore, more 
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and more certainly tend to increase the sum total of the 
happiness of the world. In view of all this, we feel that we 
must hold that “it is cruel kindness to preserve the unfit 
races or the unfit classes ” (p. 675) for all time in their present 
proportions. Most certainly we do not advocate the 
putting to death of a single human being, but merely a per- 
mission being given, as it were, to the superior races to expand 
very slowly so as to gradually occupy in the generations 
of the future the space now taken up by their inferiors. 
Eugenists have no doubt that this is, broatlly speaking, the 
direction in which we should strive to advance ; though as 
to myself, I am not yet pi’cparcd to state in detail the exact 
means by which this result could best be accomplished. The 
great difficulties to be overcome, however,- must not be held 
to be an excuse for not continually endeavouring to mark out 
the road along which wc ought to advance. 

It may, however, yet be argued that the growing belief 
in the efiicacy of natural selection as a factor in evoldtion 
actually has as a fact had a dan\aging effect on our moral 
ideals. For instan(;c, it has been asserted that Darwinism in 
Germany has led to such beliefs as might “ justify a con- 
queror like Genghis in enslaving nations so that his race might 
become rich and numerous at the ex2)ense of other races ” 
(p. 67-1). The JJishop of Exeter does not himself mention 
Germany, and he would probably agree with me in preferring 
to leave to the Germans the statement of their own case. As 
to our own country, would it not be fair first of all to con- 
sider what w'ere the deductions concerning our duties towards 
other human beings which were drawn from his own theories 
by the author of the Origin of Species ? Certainly he did not 
believe that what he put forward represented “ the whole 
truth,” for no one was more ready than he was to confess 
ignorance. The following extract from the last chapter of 
the Descent of Man will, I believe, give the truest idea of 
what he actually did wi.sli to inculcate. 

“ Man, like every other animal, has no doubt 
advanced to his present high condition through a 
struggle for existence conscejuent on his rapid multi- 
plication ; and if he is to advance still higher, it is to be 
feared that he must remain subject to a severe struggle. 
Otherwise he would sink into indolence, and the more 
gifted men would not be more successful in the battle of 
life than the less gifted. Hence our natural rate of 
increase, though leading to many and obvious evils, 
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must not be greatly diminished by any means. There 
should be open competition for all men ; and the most 
able should not be prevented by laws and customs from 
succeeding best and rearing the largest number of off- 
spring.” 

Modern Eugenists certainly hold that any reduction in the 
fertility of the race would tend to diminish the rate at whicli 
racial progress might be made ; but what we have learnt in 
ttie intervening half century has made us believe that much 
could be done to promote progress by adjusting the relative 
sizes of the families of the more and the less fit, and thus 
artificially to lessen the necessity for the competitive struggle 
which the author of the Descent of Man feared must be main- 
tained. 

As to the ethical problems raised by the teaching of 
evolution, the following extract from the same paragraph is 
to the point. 

“ For the moral qualities are advanced, iMther 
directly or indirectly, much more through the ell'ccts 
of habit, the reasoning powers, instruction, religion, etc., 
than through natural selection ; though to this latter 
agency may be safely attributed the social instincts, 
which afford the basis for the development of the moral 
sense,” 

Whether this passage is strictly logical will not here be con- 
sidered ; for it is only quoted in order to show that the great 
exponent of the theory of natural sch^ction did not hold that 
it was “ by evolutionary methods alone that we ” should hope* 
to improve human qualities and bring about the appearance 
of great men in the future. The trend of modern eugenic 
thought has indeed been to dcjircc.'it.e all such comparisons 
as that contained in the statement that “ education is not of 
such vital importance as the size of families ” (p. 671) ; 
because attention to both environment and heredity is now 
seen to be absolutely essential in order best to secure human 
progress, and also perhaps because of the impossibility of 
defining exactly what is meant by the relative importance of 
these two agencies. 

The Origin of Species appeared in 1859 ; this was followed 
six years later by the first publication concerning Eugenics 
by Sir Francis Galton, he being the great pioneer in this 
subject ; and again six years later appeared the Descent of 
Man, from which extracts have just been given. The authors 
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of these works were cousins, each of them freely acknowledg- 
ing his scientific indebtedness to the other, and I am certain 
that in all their writings, which continued to appear for over 
fifty years, no single word will be found which conveys any 
approval of the destruction of human beings of any kind. 
Indeed, all Eugenists agree that humanitarian ideals must be 
maintained unsullied if eugenics is to progress ; for if charity, 
in the best sense of the word, is not felt towards our neigh- 
bours, it will be useless to try to make it felt towards those 
who arc to come after us, this being a necessity if their lot is 
to be improved by the exercise of forethought to-day. The 
following sentence taken from Essays in Eugenics^ which were 
written by Galton when he was over eighty years of age, well 
illustrate the views which he and his followers wish to see 
widely accepted. 

“ Eugenic belief extends the function of philan- 
thropy to future g(‘nerations, it renders its action more 
pervading than hitlicrto, by dealing with families and 
societies in their entirety, and it enforces the importance 
of the marriage covenant by directing serious attention 
to the probable quality of the future offspring. It 
sternly forbids all forms of sentimental charity that are 
harmful to the race, while it eagerly seeks opportunity 
for acts of personal kindness, as some equivalent to the 
loss of what it forbids. It brings the tie of kinship into 
prominence and strongly encourages love and interest 
in family and race. In brief, eugenics is a virile creed, 
full of hopefulness, and appealing to many of the noblest 
feelings of our nature.” 

It is to such ideas as these that Darwinism has led and will 
continue to lead. 

LEONARD DARWIN. 

Forest Row, Sussex. 



THE REALITY OF BEAUTY. 

Tixe baron von oppell. 

“I am uneasy to think I approve of one objeet, and disapprove of 
another ; call one thing beautiful, and another deformed ; decide con- 
cerning truth and falsehood, reason and folly, without knowing upon 
what principles I proceed.” — Hume, Trealise of Human Nature. 

We are, I think, by our nature all inclined to believe that 
whatever beauty we are able to “ see ” really exists ; that 
it is a “ real ” quality of the objects in which wc perceive it — 
present like other qualities in some things and absent in 
others. Moreover, to some people beauty may give greater 
pleasure and awaken in them a stronger feeling of its reality 
than any other apprehension. But whatever the strength 
with which we may feel it, I think we all have a native con- 
viction that the beauty wc sec is there before us. 

Whether this primitive belief can be justified by reason- 
ing depends on what w'c consider, in general, beauty and 
reality to be. A little philosophy will lead to a contrast with 
our natural conviction by proving that beauty cannot be a 
quality of anything, and by concluding therefrom that it 
does not objectively exist. Further reflection may in this — 
as it does in other problems— lead to conclusions which arc, 
in the end, in harmony with consciousness ; it may show us 
that we may be right in believing that beauty is real, even 
though its reality have another — possibly a deeper — founda- 
tion, than that of being a quality of the objects in which we 
perceive it. 

But what is reality ? If wc try to make clear to ourselves 
exactly what we mean when wc call a thing real, I think it 
will be found, however variously wc may express it, that, 
what is at the back of our mind is an idea of something that 
exists independently of our seeing it — ^that would remain 
“ what it is ” unaffected by our presence or absence or that 
of any other observer. Hence, we certainly would not con- 
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sider real anything, in the world around us, which we recog- 
nised as originating from our own imagination or from any 
accidental circumstance affecting the veracity we claim, in 
general, for our powers of perception. So, if walking in the 
dusk in a lonely country I take a clipped willow tree for a 
dangerous ruffian, I will admit, as 1 come closer, that the 
ruffian never was “ real ” ; and if I look at a snowy land- 
scape through a red pane of glass, I will not, because the 
snow appears red, consider red to be the “ real ” colour of 
the snow. 

If we pursue our thoughts on reality a little further, we 
may find, with the aid of some scientific knowledge, that 
even the white colour of the snow and some qualities of the 
“ real ” willow tree are but the work of our senses, and 
therefore not independently real, as existing only for an 
observer possessed of such senses and not without him ; 
while yet further consideration may possibly lead us to 
abstract from ever more qualilies, as contributed by our 
own modes of perception, till at last we may find that we 
can form no eoneei)lion at all of what independent or 
absolute reality might be. Wc may then, if we wish to 
explain to ourselves how w'C distinguish what is real from 
what is not real in our surioundings, have to find another 
definition of reality than that independent existence which 
we arc instinctively inclined to assume. 

But, apart from such relleetions and whatever qualities 
we may judge as belonging to the things in which we see 
them, it would be dillicuilt, on the sliglitest consideration, 
to rank beauty amongst them. For, if w'e call an object 
beautiful (object denoting equally ideas or actions or any- 
thing to which the epithet beautiful can be applied), wc are 
referring it to some notion in our own mind of what con- 
stitutes beauty — to a standard of our own which is not to 
be found in the object; it is only “measured” by this 
standard that the object becomes for us beautiful. It must 
therefore be admitted that beauty is only for a percipient 
and that independently of a percipient there can be no 
beauty. Possibly w'c may find that more is contributed by 
the percipient to make objects beautiful than is generally 
supposed. At any rate, most people w'ill admit to having 
been disappointed sometimes that others failed to see 
beauty where they did. It might be, then, that it is our own 
imagination — of a different kind perhaps from that which 
sees robbers in the dark — but still our imagination only, 
that gives the colour of beauty to objects as the red glass 
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colours the snow — only that unfortunately there are no 
glasses available to enable those to see beauty who have not 
that imagination. Yet this would appear like asserting that 
beauty is mere individual fancy, and this no one, obeying 
his natural instinct, would, I think, be inclined to admit ; 
even if we have to agree that it is invisible to many, we will 
rather look upon such people as in a way deficient — wanting 
in some sense, like colour-blind persons — and we will remain 
convinced tliat the beauty we sec is there before us. 

The German scientist G. Th. Feehncr, who about the 
middle of last century made elaborate inquiries into the 
nature of beauty, possessed — in curious contrast to the 
character of these inquiries — a gift which would seem to be 
often strangely wanting in those who have philosophised on 
the jirobkun of A^stlietic — he was apjiarcntly capable of 
feeling what beauty is. Fechner tells us ^ how, after a long 
illness, during which he temporarily lost his eyesight, he 
goes out one June morning into the public gardens near his 
native town of Leipzic, and, seated on a bench (where his 
statue stands at present), he looks out, through an opening 
between trees around him, on a wide meadow still glistening 
with early dew ; out of the grey-green grass, wildllowcrs of 
many colours raise their pirtty heads and butterflies flutter 
over and between them ; birds sing gaily from the trees 
above him their little triumphant song of love ; and the 
spirit of a summer morning, with its lights and shadows, 
colours and sounds, enters into his soul. But suddenly he 
recollects that he is a man of science. Strange illusion, he 
cries, in reality everything before and around me is darkness 
and silence. The warmth and the light of the sun — ^the 
sparkling dewdrops — the colours f)f the flowers-—- the song 
of the birds, it is nothing but trickery of my senses — of 
certain centres in my brain, it is all a lie.' 

How do I come, he asks, on so desolate a thought ? It 
is not my thought, it is the considered opinion of the whole 
thinking world ; men of science and philosophers — idealists, 
materialists or whatever they be — however persistently they 
may quarrel about the nature or causes of this illusion, as to 
the fact of it they arc at one : we can only ascribe objective 
reality to what is independent of our senses, to what we can 
measure or weigh. All this that appears to me as light, 
colour and sound, and thus as beauty, is nothing but dreary 
movements of atoms in space, endlessly continuing in dark- 
ness and silence. And, looking again into the summer 
* G. T. Fcclmor : Die Tagesansicht gegeniiber der Nachtansickl, 1879. 
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morning, he revolts against this doctrine, which he prettily 
calls “ the night-view of the world ” — “ Die Nachtansicht der 
Welt.” Call it an illusion, he says, it is certain, that this 
illusion will never disappear. Can we say the same of the 
theories of science and philosophy ? And he maintains the 
reality of the sunlit, coloured and sounding world before 
him ; of the “ day-view of life,” and “ God’s view,” whose 
seeing and hearing shines and resounds through the world, 
giving to it light, colour and sound, of which even the faint 
reflections and echos which alone we can sec and hear are 
for us the reality of joy and of beauty. 

Fcehncr has written more on the “ day-view ” of the 
world, and he has adduced philosophical arguments in its 
defence, but I think the conviction that lies in his words 
better than his arguments. It is the; poet in him that 
triumphs over the abstract thiriker, when he allirms the 
divine reality of life ilseJf against theories which arc inclined 
to disregard it. 

Here you have the (iontrast I have spoken of between 
doctrines that a little philosophy will lead to proclaim with 
great assurance and convictions that our Very nature would 
seem to tell us are true. 

But deeper thought would seem to me to explain and, in 
the end perhaps, to remove this contrast. 

It would show — to begin with further considering reality 
— that the vibrations of atoms or ether, or whatever con- 
clusions science may arrive at, can no more claim to give us 
an independent existence than docs the view of our senses ; 
since they merely substitute a world dependent on our way 
of knowing for one that is determined by the natui’e of our 
organs of sense. If the human mind did not, as it docs, 
knov; things only by comparing them, we ntight have no 
need to measure or ealcidatc vibrations or anything else in 
order to distinguish with “ objective certainty ” one thing 
from the other ; and if our senses registered singly so many 
billion vibrations of ether instead of synthesising them, say 
into red, we would ascribe as little independent reality to 
these as we now' do to colours and sounds. And yet even 
then — or if, like Micromegas, inhabitant of one of the Sirian 
planets in Voltaire’s delightful romance, we possessed a 
thousand senses and a mind to deal with their presentations 
■ — we would still only know a world dependent on whatever 
might be our faculties of knowledge ; and existence in itself 
would remain as unknown and unknowable to us as it is at 
present. For all the reality we know is, and can only be. 
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relative, only an existence conditioned by our powers of 
perception. We may claim — and I think it is in our nature 
that we must claim — such a thing as independent or absolute 
reality, and in contradistinction to it call the world before 
us appearing or phenomenal ; or wc may say with Auguste 
Comte, “ Tout est relatif, voila le scul principe absolu ” ; 
even in the latter case we agree that what we know is only 
a conditioned or relative reality ; even in the former we 
must admit — unless we be visionaries — that this is the only 
reality in objects, which we can or ever will know. 

Thus, so far, all that philosophy does is to make us — as 
in other things — somewhat more diflident in asserting the 
independent reality — or the absolute truth — of anything wc 
can see or know ; be it colours or vibrations, be it the 
number of square inches of a picture or its beauty. 

But the business of philosophy is not merely to show us 
the narrow limits of human knowledge, but also to find the 
principles avc employ — generally unconsciously — in those 
conditions where wc can and do Jcrwiv. This v'orld --if it 
exist in itself as ivc kno7v it or not — is in any case undoubtedly 
real for us; and wc must be able to distinguish within it 
facts from fancies, or wc might find it sometimes even 
unpleasantly real. If philosophy concludes that our facts 
are no more independently real than our fancies, it should 
tell us how else wc can distinguish one froni the other. We 
have such a criterion for what arc facts wdthin our experience, 
we possess what w'e call a standard of empiric reality ; and 
it is expressed with admirable simplicity — one might almost 
say with a touch of humorous resignation — in the words of 
Aristotle : 

“ "Onaai hoKtl, rotiro e'‘vai ijidiicv.” 

“ What all men think, tliis we say is.” 

Our modern scientific standard of reality is implicitly con- 
tained in these few words, Merc general agreement woidd 
not indeed be sufficient to prove the reality of anything ; it 
might be a general illusion ; but what all men “ think ” 
implies that this general opinion is, in each individual case, 
as solidly founded as human experience and thought can 
make it. It follows that we must know all that it is in our 
power to know about a thing in order to be certain of its 
reality ; and that all this various knowledge of various 
individuals must be critically examined till it admits of 
agreement. Now the only way we can know things is by — 
be it consciously or unconsciously — comparing them. Our 
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knowledge of a thing could therefore theoretically only be 
called complete when we had eompared, and as a result 
placed it in definite relations with, all other objects in our 
experience. Thus the modern scientific criterion of certainty 
becomes — to express it simply, if not completely — ^the fixed 
and necessary connection, by what we have recognised as 
unalterable laws, between all objeets past and present, 
within our collective experience. Only when it is possible 
to assign a definite place to any new phenomenon within 
this entire framework of knowledge, which is for us the 
Universe, are we certain of its reality ; and as, incidentally, 
our knowledge of the world around us is notoriously incom- 
plete and ever increasing with the progress of scientific 
inquiry, it has been well said that our standard of empiric 
reality never is, but is ever growing. ^ 

Now if it is the entirely of our experience that would con- 
stitute our standard of reality, it is evident that the infor- 
mation we get through our senses is as necessary a part of 
this reality as are the vibrations of ether or any other logical 
knowledge which we may at lire time possess. Thus the 
colours and sounds, and any other qualities the senses 
present to us, make up not only our obvious and primitive 
reality, but arc essential to its theoretic definition ; yet both 
only in so far as this sensory information helps us to dis- 
tinguish and determine objeets — not when, as in Fechner’s 
meaning, w'c are thinking of a particular ejfect which these 
colours and sounds may produce on ourselves which we call 
beauty. We may, if we choose, continue to consider this 
beauty a quality of certain objects, but if we only admit, as 
I think it must be admitted, that we can neither define this 
quality nor obtain a general agreement as to its presence or 
absence, we cannot claim for it a place in that system of 
strictly connected and, in the end, interdependent facts 
which is the reality of experience. 

And yet without beauty it would seem to me that this 
“ reality ” — this picture of a world the senses present to us 
and that is corrected and completed by the intellect — might 
be compared with a map ; good enough to find our way 
about ; even interesting to study for its own sake, and 
perhaps, as science docs, to further elaborate — a map which 
registers colours and sounds, it is true, but not the 'pleasure 
they give us ; and that may be in a way as colourless, tone- 
less and dreary as Fechner’s night-view. Like such a map is 
all that we everyone at most times and some perhaps ever 
. ^ By the Danish philosopher, Harald Holfding. 
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know of the strange real world around m and to which we 
belong. 

Yet now and again we may pause to look at this our 
picture of a world — which, even should it be but a contour 
of reality, can yet be full of wonders — neither to use it to 
find our way to our needs or desires, nor even further to 
explore the vast and still unknown regions it indicates, but 
simply because it gives us pleasurfe — a curious pleasure that 
would seem to come from tlic mere fact of “ .seeing ” and to 
be content with seeing ; and whenever any “ outlook ” 
gives us this pleasure we call it beautiful. 

It is evident, then, that at such times we perceive some- 
thing more in the objects before us than when we regard 
them merely to know or to use them ; and this something 
more, whatever it be, is for us undoubtedly real. 

And yet we cannot bring this undefinable something into 
any definite relation with our other experience ; it cannot 
be made to fit into our connected knowledge of empiric 
reality. Neither can — obviously on what has been said — 
this mysterious beauty be claimed as absolutely real, at any 
rate not in the sense of existing in itself without a percipient. 

There would then appear to be no other way but to find 
a wider interpretation of reality than cither of the generally 
recognised definitions which have been, considered, if we are 
to justify our claim that beauty is real. It would seem to me 
that there might be such a wider reality ; indeed, that for us 
the truest conception of reality should comprehend both our 
experience of this world as well as our notions of an absolute 
existence beyond human knowledge, and embrace above all 
also ourselves who experience or conceive these things. I 
think that such an idea of what might be for us, as human 
beings, complete reality would necessarily include beauty ; 
indeed, that beauty might be regarded — perhaps fancifully, 
but not illogically — as its most perfect expression. 

But before thus attempting to justify, by what will 
possibly appear as somewhat abstruse reflections, our con- 
viction that beauty is objectively real, it will be essential first 
to consider more closely this conviction itself ; to examine, 
I mean, the nature of this purely subjective feeling of cer- 
tainty which can for some of us be so strong that the beauty 
we see in things would seem, at times, alone to give them a 
more immediate and vivid reality than all our objective 
knowledge of them — ^logical and sensory — can do. I think 
that if we could sati^actorily account for this subjective 
conviction, this might give the key to the problem, if or 
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if not there exist for this feeling any kind of objective 
foundation. 

The first great thinker to treat the aesthetic problem from 
its subjective side alone was Kant, who, recognising the hope- 
lessness of the attempts I have spoken of to find a signi- 
ficant general definition of beauty as a quality of objects, set 
out to investigate and unfold the state of mind of the per- 
cipient who apprehends beauty, as distinguished from his 
mental attitude in every other kind of knowledge. Kant’s 
theory would seem to me to permit, although it cannot be 
said directly to express, the explanation I propose to offer 
for our intuitive certainty that beauty is real. As, further- 
more, this doctrine of Kant will be found, I think, to possess 
great charm of its own, it may here be briefly indicated : 

The human mind possesses, according to Kant, three 
distinct faculties of knowledge, which, not being traceable 
to a common root in the mind, can be considered separately. 
It is the “ Understanding ” whieh, with the hclj) of the 
senses, gives us wluit I have called empiric reality, makes 
us acquainted with this world ; which is therefore deter- 
mined by the nature of the Understaiuling (and senses) and 
is thus a conditioned or phenomenal world. We can only 
connect our various impressions of this w’orld, i.e. “ undcr- 
statid ” or “ know it ” by considering it as governed by 
unalterable laws — all particular revealing instances of the 
one fundamental law of cause and effect ; which law con- 
strains us to assume a cause for everything we perceive, 
although we may not know what cause. The world we under- 
stand or know — in Kant’s language “ Nature ” — is thus 
under the iron law of cause and effect, that is of Necessity. 

The human mind is not satisfied with such a world. It 
claims, as we have seen before, something beyond it : some- 
thing that is in itself, iirdependently of our knowing it ; that 
is not the effect of any cause, but rather the ultimate cause 
of all effects. The faculty of “ Reason ” gives us this notion 
which shapes itself into the “ ideas ” of God, Freedom (from 
the law of necessity) and (thus also) Immortality. These 
ideas cannot, however, give us in the strict sense any know- 
ledge. They cannot, like the concepts of the “ Under- 
standing,” be demonstrated by pointing to things and, 
events in “ Nature ” which correspond to them. But they 
are ineradicable, and they find an outlet by prescribing to 
roan the law of duty, which is simply the law a being, 
possessing the ideas of God and Freedom, would dictate to 
himself. I® so far we act and find that we can act according 
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to this self'in1l]^osed law, we are free — at least in our motives — 
from the necessity of Nature. 

Yet in all else, where we are but spectators, there remains 
a contrast, a disharmony in the mind between the world of 
the “ Understanding,” under the law of necessity, and the 
world of the ideas of “ Reason ” where tliere is Freedom. 

But there is a third faculty of knowledge, designated as 
“ the Power of Judgment,” which enables us to judge the 
finite and particular existence, we know by the “ Under- 
standing,” as contained in the infinite totality of “ Reason,” 
We can thus consider “ Nature ” as adapted, not to tlie 
“Understanding” only, but to “Reason” as well. This 
“ Power of Ju^ment ” — one might, I think, call it the 
central self — allows us to see — ^to discover with the aid of 
our imagination — the idea of a suprasensuous reality, hidden 
beneath the sensuous phenomenal “ Nature ” before us. 
Whenever we are able to do this, the contrast between 
“ Reason ” and “ Understanding ” disappears. We can 
respond harmoniously to Nature- with our entire mind, and 
this gives us a strange feeling of pleasure. This pleasure 
appears as inseparable from the object, the contemplation 
of which permits it, and we call the object beautiful. 

Harmony of the mind with itself could then, on this 
theory, only be attained : gradually but over a whole life 
by acting or consistently striving to act, in this world of 
mechanical necessity, according to principles that are free 
from such necessity ; or as simple spectators, immediately, 
for the moment, by discovering the “ idea ” from which these 
principles derive, as it were shining through the veil of this 
sensuous Nature, when we see its beauty. 

If the aesthetic outlook could then be characterised as 
responding harmoniously with all our mental faculties to 
the world before us, this would, as I hope to show, explain 
at any rate our subjective feeling of the reality of beauty. 
But can aesthetic apprehension be so distinguished from all 
other cognition ? 

Kant’s various faculties of knowledge are abstractions — 
particular aspects of the mental activities considered separ- 
ately, for the purpose of better investigating the human 
mind which we only know as a whole. The first question 
'then to consider would be : are they true aspects and can 
they be said to embrace all possible modes of knowledge ? 
I think that Kant’s main distinction, between a faculty that 
gives us a strict knowledge of facts — of existence as it is for 
us — ^and a power we have to form ideas of something beyond 
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this existence, may be admitted as rendering two very 
distinct aspects of the human mind which, even should it be 
considered unnecessary to claim them as separate faculties, 
would at any rate comprise together all that in the widest 
sense could be called “ Our Knowing.” But, are both these 
aspects or faculties, which I may for convenience now con- 
tinue to designate as Understanding and Reason, really 
involved in aesthetic apprehension ; or rather are they more 
particularly involved than in any other experience ? 

May it not be objected, and rightly objected, that, as we 
only know the human mind as a whole, we must respond 
with our wliolc mind to any cognition, or to any desire or 
feeling which it may arouse ? 

Granted ; but I would ask : are the capabilities and the 
aspirations that make up this mind ever at the same time all 
actively present in consciousness —are we ever at any one 
moment our entire self ? I do not mean our highest spiritual 
self alone, which may at supreme moments be possible ; 1 
mean our entire self, sensuous, human and yet spiritual ; 
that self which was to Shelley ” a Power girt round with 
weakness.” 

Such complete sell-realisation would lie, it is true, as 
Kant rightly holds, in a whole life of striving towards a 
noble aim ; but in the immediate present I think one can 
only speak of approaching this slate, and that only at rare 
moments ; while at most times we are, I would contend, 
vciy far from realising our entire self. No doubt there are 
moments in practical life when we are intensely alive, as 
when approaching — at last alter a hard fight — the realisation 
of a great passioTi. such as sexual love or ambition, or when 
suddenly confronted with a grave danger demanding instant 
decision. Yet if we shtaild rtdlcct later on these supreme 
moments I think it would be found that it was only one 
tendency wliieh was predominantly aroused, forcing all others 
into the background ; tending rather to make us lose our- 
selves in one desire or thought than towards realising all this 
mind can hold. 

But even if it be admitted that the entire mind — at any 
rate in Kant’s meaning — is not actively involved, even in the 
intensest passions or the most stirring incidents of practical 
life, should this not be claimed for all our highest experi- 
ences ? May not religion, philosophy and possibly science, 
not only as giving high aims to strive for throughout life, 
but even at single moments involve the entire self — ^perhaps 
more perfectly, than the mere contemplation or even creation 
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of beauty ? I agree that such activities may give to man, 
even for the moment, his highest spiritual experience ; but 
I cannot admit that they would give the complctest human 
experience — involve the entire self — except in so far as they 
tend towards becoming ajsthetic ; not while they retain their 
own characteristic features. 

Take the scientist ; he must, it is true, be convinced that 
there are laws of Nature or he would not search for them ; 
and this conviction may imply something like Kant’s ideas 
of Reason. But once he begins Ins actual work as a scientist, 
while he is accumulating and examining facts of experience, 
later possibly to induct from them some new law of Nature, 
his Understanding alone is actively employed ; and any ideas 
of totality, or even any wider forgone conclusions, will be 
kept as far as possible away from his active thought. 

The field of the philosopher is wider, it is not tliis or that 
part of existence, but existence as a whole. It comprises the 
territory of Reason as well as that of the Understanding. 
The true thinker must certainly then be able to find, even 
intensely, in himself ideas of something beyond — of the last 
mystery of existence. But his strict aim is not to pursue 
these ideas, or even to allow them to mingle with his thoughts, 
but critically to investigate their nature and what trust we 
can place in them (as in any other of our faculties of know- 
ledge) ; in one word, he must try to understand them. Thus 
the philosopher will treat the conditions of all human know- 
ledge as the scientist treats merely the facts it may give us, 
that is scientifically — indeed, it is to philosophy that science 
owes its method. In his search for truth, therefore, as far 
as wc can know it, it is the critical Understanding alone in 
which the philosopher can place his trust. 

Religion, in the widest sense, is the acceptance of, what 
are to Kant, the ideas of Reason (or of what they may lead 
to accept), without critical inquiry, as faith ; and I think 
prayer would be its intensest single moment and its most 
characteristic experience. But it would not be prayer 
prompted by fear or desire for the things of this world — 
perhaps not prayer of petition at all — but rather a com- 
munion with the Divinity ; prayer at its highest like that of 
saints and martyrs, when this sensuous Nature would seem 
to disappear so utterly, that even physical pain is no longer 
felt, and a longing for the world of Reason — of God and 
Immortality — alone fills the mind. ... 

But when the scientist pauses before the increasing 
wonder of experience that he may have further disclosed, as 
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in that fine passage, when Darwin, at the end of years of 
patient research, can say : “ Thus, from the war of Nature, 
from famine and death, the most exalted object which we 
are capable of conceiving, the production of the higher 
animals, directly follows,” ^ where language and thought 
alike rise to a high poetry : man standing before the ever 
inscrutable secret of Nature. When the philosopher faces 
the last problem of existence — which, though it inspired his 
thought, he has kept out of his mind the better to clear the 
road to it — and recognises that, and why it must remain 
unknowable ; and that the last word of philosophy can only 
be poetry — the poetry of existence — a poetry that can never 
be completely expressed, but of which we may find something 
in passages of Plato, S])inoza or Schopenhauer, and, through 
all his abstract dryness, in the very doctrine of Kant. When 
religious feeling finds expression in the mystic’s view, the 
true mystic who merely sees a God shining through this 
sensuous world and the same God in himself, till subject and 
object disappear, so that there can be no prayer, for all is one 
— the one and all — Iv Kal nav. 

Then can it truly be said that science, philosophy and 
religion involve alike, even for the moment, the entire self ; 
but only because all three have left their own more special 
fields simply to “ sec ” — to become what may be the deepest 
aesthetic experience the human mind can know ; ^ although 
it may be, as with the philosopher, too vast ever to find a form 
in art; or it may be, as the mystic’s feeling, fi’om its very 
nature inexpressible. Yet there is a eurious connection 
(which may become more evident at the end of our reflec- 
tions) between the mystic’s feeling and the most purely 
seslhctic experience ; and, if the mystic, as such, is doomed 
to silence, every great artist would seem to have in him 
something of the mystic’s view. 

But not only tlic creation of great art, the humblest 
esthetic pleasure, if it be truly aisthetic, would seem to me to 
involve the entire self more completely than any other 
immediate experience can do ; not necessarily indeed our 
highest thoughts, nor even our intenscst feelings — although if 
naay compreliend both — but our complete self as human 
beings, belonging to and knowing only, as Kant says, a 
sensuous world, yet possessing ideas beyond it. Nor need 
these ideas be pursued to their end — to a God or Totality ; 
it is simply the power to have them that is actively implicated 
in all aesthetic apprehension, showing itself in a tendency to 
^ On the Origin of Species (conclusion). 
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see something wider and vaster in the aesthetic object than 
what it immediately presents. 

Take the simplest, and therefore the most purely, . 
aesthetic experience that needs neither education- nor con- 
noisscurship, but only man’s unspoilt nature to know it : 
when we see beauty, truly see it, in the physical world before 
us — in an every-day landscape. Is it not because wc find in 
it something more than we can sense ? Something that 
would make it fit into an undcfinable naive image we have 
deep down in our mind — made up perhaps of the first 
impressions of childhood — of a total physical “ world ” — 
cvcrchanging, glittering and darkening as the days and 
seasons pass over it. It is for this, I think, that anything 
which conveys physical distance, width of horizon, blue 
misty outlines, lights and shadows with tlicir far-away 
origin ; or, morning and evening, spring and autumn, as 
giving particularly the idea of change and passing time : all 
seem to arouse aesthetic feelings most easily. I think it can 
scarcely be denied that all true art gives us spiritually somc- 
tiiing of this distance. It may be wide vistas that seem to 
stretch on up to the last mystery of human life and the 
strangeness of its passing, as in the great passages of Shake- 
speare ; or even, when the scene itself is petty and sordid, 
but the vastness of the background to all human things is 
felt, as in Flaubert’s Madame Bov'ari/ ; or the outlook may 
extend merely to individual liunian lives — the curious inter- 
action between character and fate (as the same passages and 
scenes can equally be read) ; or it may be one human 
passion, one aspect of life. Whatever it be, it will always 
convey something wider than its individual presentment; 
and that down to the lightest artistic productions — to curios 
or household furniture — that by their suggestive designs, or 
simply by recalling ages, wc think of as devoted to gaiety 
and art, fill, as Waller Pater prettily expresses it, “ the 
common ways of life with the reflection of some far-off 
brightness.” 

But it is not the ideas or tendencies of Reason alone that 
are actively present in ajsthetie experience. All the beauty, 
we know, bears and must bear on it the stamp of this world, 
of the world wc sense and understand. The most imaginative 
creation of art — and if it treat of a world beyond or of fairy- 
land — must conform not, indeed, to any actual nor necessarily 
to any probable or even possible, but always to a thinkable 
experience in this sensuous world. And so it is that our 
sensuous self and our power of knowing what the senses 
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prfesent to us, that the critical Understanding is always 
actively, eveij if not always consciously, present demanding 
sa|isfaetiqta' of its laws, whether we create works of art or 
simply enjoy their beauty, or that which we can find ourselves 
. in Nature. 

Then my conclusion would be that, while in all our 
immediate experience one tendency rules supreme — the 
entire self is more or less absorbed in this one tendency 
and lost, as it were, in its object — in aesthetic apprehension 
alon? the mind responds harmoniously with all its aspirations, 
with all that makes up this human self. And this would 
account for the not often noticed but, I think, undeniable 
fact, that ajsthetie pleasure is the only human pleasure which 
is content with the present and demands no future. For 
harmonious activity of all the mental faculties would need 
nothing beyond itself. It would be conij)letc self-realisation 
as far as sucli realisation c.an be attained in what we call the 
present by beings who exist and arc conscious only in time. 
But even any degree of self-realisation necessarily implies 
increased self-consciousness ; or rather, as we only know' this 
self as conscious of something, increased consciousness of the 
reality of our own existence and that of the object of our 
know'ledgc. Both this self and the object become more 
* vivid, more “ alive,” more actually present than in any other 
apprehension. And it is this hcigiitoncd consciousness of 
existence that would explain to rue our inward conviction 
that beauty is a very real thing. 

This purely subjective feeling of reality would seem to me 
to be cliaraeUa’istic — in varying degrees of intensity — of all 
sesthetic experience from the simple enjoyment of beauty to 
the production of art. If I see beauty in the countryside, 
each single feature, cloud, tree, stretch of brown earth, 
meadow' or w’atcr, seems to stand out, become more real, 
more actually there before me, than if I am looking at the 
same country to judge of the value of the soil or the timber 
that it bears. And it is this same feeling of reality rising till 
it becomes clear, intuitive knowledge by tending (like every 
impression) to spread over the whole mind, that, claiming to 
be perfected and possessed, is perhaps the most powerful and 
truest incentive to the artist’s complete vision as well as to 
its outward expression. At any rate it would seem to me 
that all great art gives us this curious sense of reality — a 
reality more direct, more immediate than “ actual existence ” 
—in whatever it presents to us ; and the degree in which any 
wt conveys this particular impression of reality — ^utterly 
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distinct from so-called realism — is the surest standard by 
which to judge of its greatness. 

Consider a play like Antony and Cleopatra — above all the 
last scenes — what strikes one is the reality of the thing, far 
removed from us outwardly as are the characters and circum- 
stances. When Antony, in one of the finest passages in 
Shakespeare, decides to die, and, poet and true pagan as he is, 
sees himself by this decision as about to disappear forever, 
leaving no trace of his identity behind him ; no more than 
do the shapes of mountains and great animals that clouds and 
vapours can assume and “ mock our eyes with air,” till “ that 
which is now a horse even with a thought the rack dislimns 
and makes it indistinct as water is in water ” : the whole 
man rises, against this wonderful imagery, in this his last 
moment once more before you — with all his weakness and 
sensuality and the poetry withal and the grandeur of his 
nature — you see him, you know him ; he is more alive, more 
real, than many live people we may know, whose opinions 
and whole outlook, whose very innermost feelings, would 
seem often to be only second-hand. 

So far wc have been considering only the purely subjective 
conviction that beauty is real, whieii can at moments become 
so strong that art may appear to us in a M'ay more real than 
many incidents in actual life, and the beauty we are able 
ourselves to find in the world, as its most real aspect ; and 
I have tried to account for this feehng by that heightened 
self-conscioiisness or rather consciousness of existence which 
would be implied by a harmonious activity of the entire 
mind, such as I am claiming for all aisthctic experience. But 
I have said nothing about the qualities the object should 
surely possess to arouse this harmonious activity. I have 
suggested that they arc undefinable ; and this 1 maintain. 

We can point to a thing and say, this is what I mean by 
beauty, but we cannot argue anyone into seeing what we 
mean, who is unable to do so. Wc cannot even — in place of 
a logical definition — assert that everyone else sees it, because 
we will often find that the great majority do not ; nay, 
even we ourselves may have experienced that we do not 
always see this beauty where we saw it before ; we may 
superficially think or say we do, but do we always, even 
when we would wish to, actually see and feel it ? Is it not 
rather, as if we wanted something like inspiration, which no 
one has equally at all times, even simply to enjoy beauty ? 

No, certainly beauty is not in the object as such — not 
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even in the sense that every quality can be said to be which 
helps us to distinguish a thing ; and that is why it is un- 
definable as a quality of objects ; it is something that we 
ourselves must read into the object. Undoubtedly some things 
may make this easier — so easy that it may appear like seeing 
what is there — others make it more dillicult, a few may not 
permit at all ; but it is always we, who with a lesser or 
greater, even if unconscious, effort, must in the end conceive 
this beauty ourselves. It is never forced on us by the object, 
like its roundness or squareness or a logical proof, not even 
by the greatest work of art. 

Now seeing something more in a thing than can be proved 
to others, or seen equally by everybody for himself, is what 
we call imagination — anyway of a kind. And it is obviously 
only a question of degree and wideness of imagination if I 
sec a quality in an object that is not “ in it,” or if I conjure 
up to my mind objects which are not before me, or have 
never been before me — in other words, if I see beauty or if 
I create works of art. 

Thus all aesthetic apprehension, from simple enjoyment 
to creation of art, might be defined, not incorrectly, as is 
done by Benedetto Croce, “ as knowledge obtained through 
the imagination,” in distinction from our other “ knowledge 
obtained through the intellect ” ; ^ only that such a defini- 
tion would need, as we will presently see, a very important 
qualification. 

But, if I am admitting beauty to be but the offspring of 
the imagination, how can I claim for it any kind of objective 
or independent reality ? And this I do. And I would 
justify my insistence by certain reflections which, although 
they would have to be carried further than can here be done, 
to meet possible objections, may, I think, indicate generally 
at least a direction in which the true objective reality of 
beauty might be found. 

I nave admitted that it is only by our own imagination 
that we perceive the “ quality ” we call beautiful. And I 
cannot deny that this same imagination is often the source 
of illusions : it presents us with pictures of horror and death 
when prompted by fear, and it builds for us castles in Spain 
when at the service of our hopes and desires ; none of which 
things are real — no more are they beautiful. But even 
turned towards a noble aim, to the search for truth, we will 
find the imagination a treacherous guide, and men who allow 

^ Esthetic, etc., by Benedetto Croce. Translation by Douglas Ainslie. 
Chapter I., beginning. 
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themselves to be led by it are compared by Hume “ to those 
angels whom the Scripture represents as covering their eyes 
with their wings.” 

But, used as an instrument, at the service and under 
control of the intellect, the imagination does not produce 
illusions, nor can it mislead us ; it is rather our most valuable 
helpmate for finding truth, by bringing before us a wide range 
of possibilities, and thus perchance also the one we can judge 
as true ; it is the finest instrument man possesses, and as 
much needed for the most abstract researches of science, for 
success in practical life, as for the poet’s conception. 

If then the products of the imagination may differ so 
greatly — from worthless illusions to scientific truth — it will 
appear too loose a definition to speak of bcarity as seeing 
through the imagination in general. We would rather say : 
seeing through the (Esthetic imagination, that is the imagina- 
tion at the service, as the instrument of whatever be the 
aesthetic principle in the mind. Now this aisthetic principle 
— Kant’s Power of Judgment — I have tried to show as being 
in practice the central self striving for immediate realisation, 
that is for harmonious activity of all its mental powers. The 
aesthetic imagination would therefore be inspired and deter- 
mined solely by the demand for an object to which we 
could respond immediately, in the present, with all our 
aspirations. 

The only object which could give us this of itself, without 
needing our contribution, might be whatever is for each of 
us the totality of things ; since the mii.d should be adapted 
not to any single thing alone, but to all things that wc can 
know or think, or we could neither know nor think them. 
No one isolated object would seem to be able to satisfy us ; 
but only in so far as we can — consciously or unconsciously - 
bring it into connection with, or see in it something of that 
which — be it great or small — is the Universe for us. Even 
into objects of passion, entirely in themselves, as they may 
appear to absorb us for the moment, we bring, I think, Lhis 
world of ours, if only to lose it, for the time, in one desire. 
It is curious to observe how all the efforts and inquiries wc 
make in order to establish empiric reality arc in the direction 
of getting ever further beyond the single object which from 
the beginning we can only know in its relations to other 
objects : What does science do when it is not content with 
our primitive view, but widen it ? — ^place, as we have seen, a 
thing in relation with ever more other things in order better 
to know it ; and no single phenomenon is considered scientifi- 
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eally proved till it has been brought into connection with 
all other phenomena, that is, with the empiric Universe. 

Now the aesthetic imagination would appear to me to be 
striving towards the same end ; not by letting us, as in 
passions, lose ourselves in the object, nor by losing the object 
to know it only by establishing methodically its relations to 
other objects, but by allowing us to see self-consciously and 
immediately something of all things in the individual thing 
before us. Nor is the aesthetic imagination satisfied with the 
empiric world we know ; it would discover a trace — however 
slight or indistinct it may be — of the world of Reason, of that 
totality the mind demands, but cannot know, in the object 
of beauty. 

It is as if the view of the senses and understanding, even 
when widened by scientific inquiry, were yet too short to 
satisfy the human mind ; and it might be for this only, that 
we do not always see beauty and often even ugliness in the 
world before us. Let us consider such an outlook — literally 
a physical outlook ; one of those, such as the progress of 
civilisation abundantly provides, where it is not easy 
to find any charm. How docs the sesthetic imagination 
proceed ? 

It enables me to disregard, to put further back those 
features —generally contributed by man — which, conveying 
no idea beyond their immediate purpose, are unsatisfying to 
the mind, and thus without beauty, which loom large only 
because of my short view ; and it gives prominence to such 
aspects — and there will always be some, and be it only the 
light over the scene — that point towards a Avider world, than 
the tiny fragment of it I can sec. It is as if the perspective 
were shifted, from the point of view which renders in- 
differently every particular thing that happens to be within 
its rajige, to the “ distance ” demanded by a mind that is not 
satisfied with accidental facts. That is all the aesthetic 
imagination docs, and all it does — only over a wider area — 
even for the creative artist ; enabling him to compose, not 
merely from what is physically before him, but out of his 
entire experience (of the world or of his own mind) new 
outlooks adapted to the width of his individual view. ' 

But in thus widening the world the aesthetic imagination 
does not falsify it. It does not, like the uncontrolled fancy, 
produce illusions ; for it has, as will be remembered, to obey 
the whole mind, also those faculties which give us this 
empiric nature and will not permit it to be distorted. We 
may, it is true, whether as artists or simply by seeing beauty, 
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create in a way a new world — a world invisible to those to 
whom all things are as the primrose was to Peter Bell ; but, 
in so far as it is a beautiful world, it must always, as Kant 
truly says, be built up out of the stuff presented by the 
sensuous nature we know, 

Miglit not this new world of beauty, though it be in part 
of our own making, yet be in the truest sense the most real 
world ? Not more real, certainly, on either of the generally 
recognised standards we have considered. But — the question 
has been raised before — do these standards give us all the 
reality we arc able to conceive ? 

Let us examine again for a moment these standards ; 
how we arrive at them, and what might be wanting to make 
them complete : It lies in our nature to assume, as was 
remarked to begin with, that all our clear perceptions exist 
in themselves ; but we find that this assumption will not 
protect us with any certainty against ascribing such reality 
equally to mistaken perceptions ; we therefore gradually 
widen our outlook by making our perceptions dependent one 
on the other, till at last we arrive at empiric reality ; that is a 
coherent Universe which can stand any practical test, just 
as if it were independently real, as science therefore holds it 
to be. But critical philosophy would show us that this 
mighty and overwhelming Universe of science, compared to 
which outwardly man shrinks into nothing, is yet only a 
conditioned reality, dependent for its being, as we know it, 
on the miserable little spcct.ator who perceives it. Such view 
need not, however, constitute this world unreal, as a, to my 
mind, false idealism believes it to be ; it merely implies that 
it is an incomplete reality, requiring a subject — a percipient 
to make it real. 

Yet there is idealism in this view ; for it presupposes 
that the human mind possesses ideas of a reality that is not 
dependent on any percipient, and that would thus be in itself 
or absolute. True philosophy should allow, I think, that 
we have such ideas. But to admit these ideas does not 
mean claiming that they can give us any knowledge. Indeed, 
if we would pursue them, we find that they involve a contra- 
diction in terms, since whatever we think becomes, by the 
very act of thinking it, dependent on the nature of our 
thought ; even in our ideas of a reality beyond human know- 
ledge, we can no more than in our actual experience get rid 
of the thinker or percipient ; we cannot get out of our 
human skin. Thus, unknowable as it must ever remain, any 
idea of absolute reality must equally, in order not to be self- 
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contradictory, include the thinker ; that is to say, it can only 
be Totality. The mystic’s feeling, when subject and object 
disappear and all is one, is the only consistent view of 
absolute reality ; but it is no longer thought. 

Then, as long as we search with the aid of thought, be it 
for compute reality in the world we know or for absolute reality 
in the realm of our ideas, we must inevitably encounter self 
and something that is not self, subject and object, as the 
ultimate category of all thought — as the fundamental fact of 
all thinkable existence. 

But if self and not self, subject and object are thus the 
last and one undeniable certainty of our existence, they must 
be adapted to each other ; we cannot assume existence itself 
as arising from disharmony. It should then be the perfect 
adaptation of self to not-self — what would make them one in 
the mystie’s totality beyond thought — which would be the 
highest thinkable reality. 

Also we see such perfect adaptation — over a more limited 
field — of the subject to its surroundings in life itself ; the 
failure to preserve it means death. But when life rises to a 
human mind, we can no longer find, as it were ready-made for 
us, this harmonious correspondence ; it is, as if the outlook 
this mind is capable of were too large for its powers of vision. 
For it would be to the entire not-sclf, to its whole complement 
of existence, that this self might be attuned ; whereas all our 
possible knoicUdge is only of parts. \Vc can never reach that 
outlook on the whole that it would seem to be in our nature 
to demand, which might give us what is well named by 
Bradley “ the one absorbing experience,” and which alone 
would be perfect reality ; both for us as experiencing it, and 
also regarded — if we imagine another spectator — as con- 
stituting a whole, as being an aspect of totality. 

It is this strange disparity of our faculties — our limited 
power of knowing against the infinite range of our ideas — 
which must remain as the ultimate riddle of human existence ; 
from it originate the imperfections and the ugliness we see in 
the world, because we cannot see far enough to get at reality ; 
it causes the rift which separates the world of facts from the 
region of ideas and the values we derive from them. And 
yet, just this disharmony, this rift in the mind (indicated on a 
lower level by the fact of our having needs and desires) would 
alone render possible all human will and human conscious- 
ness ; it alone might give a meaning to time. If our ideas 
and values (or needs) were identical with facts, there would 
be nothing to strive for, all would stand in perfection ; but 
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it would be a perfection not consciously experienced, it would 
be reality, but not human reality. 

For it would seem to be our destiny that we must make our 
own reality ; and it might be reached in the very act of 
striving towards it. Thus our knowledge of this world, 
which constitutes empiric reality, is, as we have seen, never 
complete, but is ever growing ; while the ethical ideal would 
be realised by the settled will to make facts and values one, 
although it can never be accomplished. 

Beauty also, if our reflections be accepted, could arise 
only from striving for it ; not, it is true?, as in the pursuit of 
knowledge or of moral aims out of a conscious striving 
(although perhaps we may do much to consciously further it), 
but from a spontaneous effort of the mind to get the horizon it 
wants. Only here there are no outward obstacles to overcome ; 
for we possess within ourselves, in our otvn imagination, an 
instrument which will give us of itself an outlook as wide as we 
each individtially demand. Thus beauty, in contrast to all 
practical aims, whose realisation would seem to be reached in 
striving, may appear like attainment, as the only joy that 
asks for no future. Yet we cannot get outside of time ; 
movement of the mind there is, but it is spontaneous, \\ ithout 
conscious effort ; as long as we experience a beauty, it is ever 
increasing, and the greatness of it will tlepend on the varying 
width of horizon — and it may be endless — we each need to 
make the world real for us. 

It would be then, on our theory, the desire for an object 
adapted to the whole mind, and thus the desire for reality, 
that is the driving force to the a;sthctic imagination to widen 
our outlook, till we would seem to see in the little parts of 
existence which alone we can know, ever more distinctly the 
trace of a Whole ; and so to get at the real world in the same 
degree as we are able to see its beauty. 

Fcchner calls the world of beauty God’s view. It may 
be but affirming the same thing, if our reflections permit the 
conclusion : Whenever by our own imagination we bring 
beauty into this world, we create ivhnt is. 

VON OPPELL. 

ScHLoss WiLSDUurr, 

BEi Dresden. 



BEAUTY AND THE MACHINE. 

ROBERT SWANN. 

It is given to the present age to talk rather too freely of 
Beauty, so that the word has now a vulgar connotation. 
We apply it to what pleases or impresses us in our common 
experience. Tlierc is Beauty to-day in the bloom of a rose, 
in the surging of the sea, in the stroke of a bat ; but if we 
feel that tlicsc things arc beautiful (it is not all of us who 
do), we love them for themselves, and do not trouble to 
inquire further why they seem beautiful to us. There is no 
such thing to the average Englishman as abstract Beauty ; 
one might almost say, it is no good talking to him of Beauty, 
he will be thinking all the time only of Black Beauty. We 
are not a people who can set our hearts upon an abstract 
expression. “ O think you,” says Diotima to Socrates,* 
“ that it would be an ignoble life for a man to be ever con- 
templating with his proper faculty the absolute Beauty, and 
to be living in its presence ? ” If an Englishman were asked 
this, is there any doubt what his reply would be ? “ Beauty 
may be all right when applied to things, but abstract Beauty, 
what is the point of it ? What good does it do ? If you ask 
me what is wanted to-day, it is not this thing Beauty at all, 
it is efiiciency.” 

And, so it may be said, answers not only the Englishman, 
but the whole modern world. Now efficiency cannot rightly 
be regarded as a virtue at all, because efficiency merely tends 
to endow man with the qualities of a machine. Before the 
Industrial Revolution the word was never used with regard 
to persons ; its modern meaning has, in fact, emerged with 
the machine and the organisation of commerce and industry 
which the machine has brought about. 

Mr Hilaire Belloc once aptly remarked in the course of a 

* Plato: The Symposium. (Translated by Robert Bridges.) 

S03 
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lecture that it is no good simply calling a man efficient : one 
must state what that man’s efficiency enables him to do, 
“ Efficiency,” as the word is commonly used now, enables a 
man to clock in at 9 a.m. and lay down his tools when the 
hooter goes ; and that is all. Certainly the surgeon is 
efficient, and the barrister and sometimes the schoolmaster, 
each one at his special job. But these types of workers are 
the last to preach efficiency as it is preached by the house 
journals of large commercial firms. They take it for granted. 
They know what the directors of all reputable firms know but 
do not let out : that efficiency alone is of as little avail in this 
world as the infinite pains which do most certainly not make 
up the whole sum of genius. Efficiency, indeed, is the first 
quality to be sought after in a man, and the last to be 
applauded. One looks for efficiency — the ability to do a job 
— in every man, and praises it when there is nothing else to 
praise, and only because it is by no means in every man that 
even this quality is to be found. 

And so it is in Art, in our conceptions of what is beautiful. 
English people, as a whole, take no interest in theories about 
art, and only a very few of us care to go to the trouble of 
making ourselves acquainted with the various types of paint- 
ing which arc the several manifestations of those theories. 
But we all of us like to see a job well done : like, that is, to 
!see efficiency as it is applied to the creation of things. And 
thus it comes about that efficiency takes on in ordinary 
estimation a beauty of its own. 

This is the whole of the ordinary man’s theory of Art. 
Whatever does its job in the neatest possible manner, whether 
that job be the spanning of a river or the riding of the air, 
does that job in a beautiful manner, and is itself beautiful. 
Wc see then how strokes of the bat came to be considered 
beautiful. In performing perfectly what the human mind 
directing them wants performed they are beautiful, and the 
other instruments to those actions will be beautiful too — the 
muscles and the balanee of the batsman himself. 

This raises a point which in art criticism is often ignored 
John Ruskin saw and preached the beauty of efficiency, but 
he applied it only to one section of Art. He had been caught 
between two distinct periods of criticism. Behind him lay 
the eighteenth century, languorous, melancholy, trying hard 
to be genuinely Gothic in a quiet, comfortable way ; before 
him was the world that had in its infancy bewildered Words- 
worth, the busy world of the telegraph and the tram, and the 
Great Exhibition. John Ruskin belonged to neither period. 
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but he took possession of the art principles of both, and 
moulded them to his own use. When Ruskin looks at a 
masterpiece of Gothic art, it does not set him dreaming, in . 
the manner of Horace Walpole or Monk Lewis, of old, un- 
happy, far-off things. He takes the thing to pieces. He 
examines it stone by stone. The eighteenth century sug- 
gested to him that it was worth his notice ; the nineteenth 
tells him how to explain to the world that it is worth theirs 
too. And the explanation is characteristic of the man and 
the age. Gothic architecture is beautiful, is superior to all 
other types of architecture ; is, moreover, morally excellent, 
because it can be seen doing its job. 

It is for just this reason that to-day we consider machines 
as objects of beauty. 

There is no doubt that to many people machines alone are 
beautiful. Pictures and sculpture have little appeal now to 
the ordinary man, but of those whom an express engine or a 
well-designed car body infect with an emotion quite definitely 
aesthetic the number is legion. Now one may admit that 
such things as cars and railway engines are beautiful. I do 
not personally see how one can deny them the right to be 
considered works of art. If architecture is an art, what else, 
then, is shipbuilding, and coach-building ? One can argue 
for a lifetime on what Art is and what it is not. It is simpler, 
■^nd, indeed, only common sense to regard all human creative 
activity as Art, and one form of Art as higher or lower than 
another, aecording to the scope each gives for the expression 
of the human spirit. 

This is where some would complain that only a fraction 
of human creative activity is concerned at all with expression. 
It may be so, if by expression is meant self-expression. But 
there is the expression of the soul of a people as well as the 
expression of the feelings of persons. One genius may be 
of more value to the world of the spirit than the combined 
talents of a whole race ; but geniuses are scarce, and a group 
of humble minds working together may produce results of 
enormous benefit to mankind. It is this co-operation, rather 
than the influence of geniuses, that is important if we are to 
consider how Beauty can be produced by (and in) the 
machine. 

Let us take one instance. The annual competition for 
the Schneider Air Trophy has led to the designing of craft 
which can travel, given good conditions, at well over 300 miles 
an hour. The designers aim at constructing something that 
will fly through the air at a greater speed than anything 
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previously flown by man. That is their aim, and their sole 
aim. But the result of their efforts gives us something else — 
it gives us Beauty, It is possible, without going back a great 
number of years, to trace the development of the aeroplane 
and the motor car. In each case the design has taken upon 
itself the features which one looks for first in any work of 
art — simplicity, absence of unnecessary detail, strength of 
intention or meaning. The meaning of the modern aeroplane 
and the meaning of the modern ear are both the same : 
speed. And if a sculptor were to want to give concrete form 
to the abstract idea of speed, how better could he do it than 
it has already been done, unconsciously, by the designers of 
aircraft and motor cars ? 

Beauty lies, we arc told, in the eye of the beholder. 
Have we then got this idea the wrong way round ? Is it that 
we merely consider those things beautiful which serve their 
purpose best ? Do we in this machine age only delude our 
minds into believing that wc can still produce things that are 
beautiful ? The imagination can play sti-angc tricks upon 
us, Once there were principles by which the world could 
test its conception of Beauty ; now there are none, but only 
theories which serve but to confuse the minds of simple folk 
and keep the critics from starvation. Faith has become a 
matter of fashion, and Paris, the centre of fashion, the centre 
too of all the window-dressing which the dealers call con- 
temporary Art. Let it, if you like, remain an open question 
whether Beauty is to be found in the studios or the work- 
shops of to-day ; but let us suppose that someone a thousand 
years hence digs up and presents to the British Museum a 
piece of sculpture by Frank Dobson, a painting by Van 
Dongeh, and the last seaplane to win the Schneider Cup ; 
wc may surely be forgiven for suggesting there is no doubt 
that the authorities will consider the seaplane the outcome 
of an earnest love of beauty, and the other relics but feeble 
amateurish attempts to revive the arts of a bygone day. 

But this is the kind of Beauty that comes from mere 
efficiency, and I have already pleaded that Art should give 
us more than that. Can the machine give us more than that ? 
Can the machine provide scope for the expression of the spirit 
of man ? 

Many who will concede to machines the power of turning 
out objects of some degree of beauty will stop quite definitely 
there. But surely this, so far as Art is concerned, is just the 
point where machines begin to be particularly interesting. 
Anyone with an ounce of imagination can foresee, in the not 
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distant future, artistic developments as tremendous as those 
that are now altering for each one of us the centuries-old 
limitations of time and space. 

Long before the Industrial Age came into being, machinery 
was helping Art. There was printing, for instance. It may 
be objected that the printed book is merely a replica of the 
enscribed book. Certainly printing has not yet produced 
anything fundamentally different from what can be produced 
entirely by hand. Even in the printing of pictures, nothing 
has been done by the various complicated inventions of recent 
years that cannot be done more impressively by scratching 
with a needle on copper, though it may be argued that this 
method of printing a number of copies of the same picture 
gives us something that differs from any kind of direct paint- 
ing, and is therefore itself an instance of the way in which 
mechanical processes can assist Art. 

In the history of music one finds better instances of the 
influence of the machine. The history of music in the eigh- 
teenth century is the history of the perfecting of the instru- 
ments at the disposal of composers. Had the piano existed 
earlier in its present form, it is safe to say that the whole 
history of music would have been changed. Had it remained 
always the crude thing a harpsichord is, half of Beethoven’s 
greatness would have been shadowed from us for ever. 

Recently attempts have been made to continue the 
development of the mechanism of the piano. A two-manual 
instrument has been produccil with octave couplings which 
enable average performers to play with complete success 
passages that have so far eluded all but the most accom- 
plished. Since the invention of the pianola, too, it has 
become possible for the composer to forget that a piano is an 
instrument normally played only by two hands or four. The 
piaiiolo has as many fingers as the composer likes to write 
notes for. Nothing much, it must be admitted, has yet been 
produced solely for the pianola, and nothing may ever be 
written for the instrument in its present condition which will 
compare favourably with the w'ork of composers writing for 
the piano itself or the ordinary instruments of an orchestra. 
The contemporary pianola is condemned generally as an 
unsympathetic instrument, and possibly it will always remain 
condemned, for prejudice is without a doubt as strong among 
people of high musical sensibility as among the rest of us. 
But there is no reason why the pianola should always remain 
an instrument which is incapaole of recording a musician’s 
idea of music, and, given the necessary improvement in the 
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quality of the instrument itself, it is not fantastic to suggest 
that we may in the near future be having serious piano 
recitals of music which it would be quite beyond the power of 
the most brilliant pianists to expound. 

For the last half-century and more machinery has been 
exercising a great influence over the theatre. One instance of 
this is the work of Adolphe Appia, who revolutionised the art 
of stage production by using light instead of painted canvas 
as a setting for his characters, and variations in the intensity 
or grouping of his lights to denote change of scene and differ- 
ences of mood in tlie course of a scene. These ideas of Appia 
have given the theatre a new life, and, as Mr James Laver has 
already remarked,^ “ what made them practicable was the 
invention of electric lighting ; although it was the intro- 
duction of gas which first made it possible to use light not 
only for illumination but for effect.” Thanks to electricity 
and other mechanical devi(;cs, stage properties now combine 
with actors to present the thcnic of a play, and the business 
of controlling both the men and the machines has been placed 
in the hands of one man, who seldom appears in the play 
himself, though in rehearsals he has had, or ought to have 
had, the most important part in it. Producing is now an art 
in itself, and perhaps the tendency now is for producers to 
rely too much on the power of machinery. Mr Basil Dean 
has often been accused of letting his dramatists suffocate 
beneath the trampling hosts of his clcc;tricians. Machinery can 
do almost anything with a stage, but it has yet to turn a bad 
piece of work into a masterpiece. The play is still the thing. 

But in the cinema it is different. It is here, more than in 
all the other arts, that machinery rules. With pen and ink 
and a knowledge of life, one can construct a jilay, and it 
stands as good a chance of being a masterpiece as any, how- 
ever it be produced, or even if it never be produced at all. 
But no one can niakc a cinema film of even the crudest kind 
without acquiring first a thorough knowledge of all the pro- 
cesses involved in film-production ; and moreover, a film is 
not a film until it is projected upon a screen. Anyone, it is 
true, may write a scenario, but the scenario as written down 
will only be the raw material of the film-maker’s craft, and 
is far less the eventual film than the written drama is the 
acted play. Machinery helps the drama. It is the making 
of the film. 

There have been attempts in the past to reproduce by 
machinery the effects hitherto obtained only by the hand of 
^ Design in the Theatre, 1927 . 
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man, but these, whatever their commercial value, have no 
esthetic significance. In giving us the cinema, machinery 
gives us something new ; or rather — for this statement cries 
aloud for contradiction — gives to the right man the oppor- 
tunity to express himself in a medium of enormous poten- 
tiality. 

Everyone is now awake to the idea that the cinema is an 
art. It has become the fashion to subject films to the most 
relentless criticism, and it is certainly right that every film 
should be treated as if some definite intellectual process 
accompanied its creation. Some, indeed the majority, are 
not so far blessed, and the secret of their fatuity is not hard 
to find. Films that do not stand thinking about one second 
fill the cinemas. Artistically they are beneath contempt. 
Commercially they arc the mainstays of what was, after all, 
a flourishing industry long before people ever even hinted 
that one day it might be an art. Art has always given a 
number of men a living, but it is the men who do not depend 
on Art for their daily bread who raise it to its greatest heights. 
In Art, as in sport (to compare great with small), it is the 
s(;rious amateur who rules. But in the cinema there are no 
serious amateurs. 

There cannot be. It is all too expensive. That is the 
trouble w hen Art has to rely upon machines. Machinery costs 
money, and artists arc usually poor. If they want to use 
nmchincs, the expense has to be borne by others, and those 
others have a natural tendency to demand an eventual return 
of the money they have disbursed. And that return must 
generally be a quick return. 

And how often in the history of the Arts has the return 
been a quick return ? The artist can go on drawing till he 
dies ; those who throw him a crust Avill hardly grudge him 
paper and pencil. The composer is hardly less fortunate, and 
the writer only less free from material restrictions than 
Diogenes. But the more complicated the art be, the more 
docs the financial factor hinder its free execution and the 
more probable is it that the artist w'ill be tempted to let com- 
mercial considerations prevail. 

Not that this is altogether a bad thing. Working for 
money is a good discipline for anyone. But there are some 
who are saved from the need for discipline of any sort by the 
natural vigour of their own minds. It should be possible for 
these men to use machinery if they so wish ; if, that is, they 
feel they can express what is in them! best through the agency 
of the machine. 
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It will seldom happen that the funds to do so will be at 
their disposal. Machinery, it may be predicted, will therefore 
tend always to propagate the commonplace and grind down 
the work of genius. But it is definitely in the alliance of the 
man of genius, the true artist, with the machine, the true 
modern instrument, that the future of Art lies. The world 
has seen many wonders of recent years, but in the fertility of 
its many inventions the spirit of man is left curiously un- 
enthrallcd. It rests with the artist to rid this mechanical age 
of the spiritual discontent which is more evident to-day than 
people like to admit even to themselves ; and to show that 
the machine, already so efficient an instrument of the body, 
can serve the soul as well. 

But this, let millionaires remember, the artist can hardly 
do alone. 

ROBERT SWANN. 

Cheltenham College. 



FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE 

(1805 — 1872). 

CHARLES GARDNER, M.A. 

Fkederick Denison Maurice was born in 1805 of Unitarian 
parents. During the most impressionable years of his youth 
Sir Walter Scott was serving the public with two novels a 
year, Jane Austen was showing at longer intervals how a 
novel could be a perfect w'ork of art, Wordsworth was feeding 
the spiritual life of thoughtful people, Coleridge was receiving 
pilgrims at The Grove, Ilighgatc, Carlyle was introducing 
students to Goethe and German philosophy, and the great 
Goethe himself was holding sway over Europe’s mental life 
with a sovereignty that must have stirred the envy of decay- 
ing kings. 

Certainly to all appearances the age was romantic. 
But along with the romanticism there were certain reactions 
that might easily carry the younger men away from romance, 
and poetry, and art, and draw them into a scientific move- 
ment led by men who spoke with the certainty and assurance 
that had marked the religious revivalists of the eighteenth 
century, and who were as sure as their forebears that the 
millennium was within calculable distance. Philosophy was 
becoming deterministic. Religion under its influence became 
naturalistic. Deterministic philosophers and theistic reli- 
gionists upheld the hands of the scientists, and all three 
spoke with supreme contempt of orthodox Christianity, and 
declared that it was dead. 

In religious England most of the choice spirits who 
distinguished themselves in after-life were nurtured in 
Evangelicalism, which had lost its first fiery enthusiasm, but 
retained a fiery afterglow. It abounded in vetoes and nega- 
tions. It suspected men’s passions and energies, and sadly 
shook its head at the vast multitude of men and women 

311 
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who were undoubtedly making for hell. Moreover, young 
men and women who were learning to think discovered that 
Evangelicalism had no intellectual framework. St, Thomas 
Aquinas had beaten out the intellectual implications of 
Homan Catholicism. Old-fashioned High-Churchism in Eng- 
land had plenty of fundamental brain work. The Evan- 
gelicals distrusted brains, and cared only to speak of the 
soul’s immediate relation to God. Parents anxiously scruti- 
nised their children to see whether they were also children 
of God. The children, instinctively and dumbly, feeling the 
spirit of life and adventure working in them, rebelled against 
the parental inquisition, and were presently asking to what 
they were to turn, to whom they were to go. For several 
decades before the opening of the nineteenth eentury young 
rebels were seeking mental relief in Unitarianism. A few 
found their way to the Church of Rome ; but the general 
unreasoned opinion was that the Reformation had dealt 
such a blow to Catholicism that it could have no longer any 
significance except for superstitious foreigners. 

Unitarianism was reasonable, its principles permitted 
freedom and tolerance, and its new con('cption of God com- 
pared favourably w'itli the grim God of Galvanism, who had 
held the main sway over the Evangelicals of the eighteenth 
century. Maurice’s father and grandfather were members 
of the despised sect, and hence his own early training was 
in Unitarian principles. 

His revolt oceurred early in his life, partly of intellect, 
partly of conscience. Unitarians at that period had not 
summoned Higher Criticism to their assistance. They re- 
tained the whole Scriptures, but read tliem so freely that 
Harriet Martineau declared that their interpretation was 
decided by their individual taste. Maurice w'as taught to 
reverence the Scriptures, and it seemed to him that the 
Unitarians too often evaded their plain statements. Nor was 
he satisfied with the new God, who appeared to him to be 
merely good-natured. Still deeper in himself he was poig- 
nantly aware of an unsatisfied thirst and an urgent need. 
The Bible, in its own way, spoke to his need by pointing him 
to the Son of God Who could give him personal deliverance 
and lead him to the Father of Spirits. He contemplated the 
Father and the Son till he saw that they were united in One 
Spirit. Thus he passed from Unitarianism to Trinitarianism, 
not so much by an intellectual process, as by an experience 
of h is own needs, and of the way in which they were met by 
Christ. He no sooner apprehended Christ as his personal 
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Saviour and Deliverer than the question of his father’s 
state, of the state of all Unitarians, pressed on him, ^d he 
could not rest till he found a Christianity deep enough to 
include them within the pale of salvation. Orthodox 
Evangelicals regarded Unitarians with horror, and had no 
doubt of what was in store for them. The old-fashioned 
High Church folk hardly knew of their existence, and, if 
they did, thought that they were, as a matter of course, out- 
side the Christian covenant. It was impossible for Maurice 
to take this short and easy method of dealing with those 
who differed from himself. He would dig deep till he found 
an inclusive principle. If his new faith was really deeper and 
truer than that which was held by his father, it must not 
only include it but reveal to him whatever it held of the 
truth. He soon perceived that faith is not the foundation 
of the Christian life, but truth. Truth is a rock, and faiths, 
can stand on it securely. Truth was not an abstraction. 
Jesus Christ had made the startling claim that He was the 
Truth. Henceforth Maurice would prejudge no man and 
no scheme. If he knew Jesus Christ he would have light to 
discern the truth that struggled and lived in all persons 
and systems, and he need never feel tempted to live in proud 
exclusion. Ilis personal experience of Christ revealed to 
him the treasures of the Gospel. Unitarianism had become 
a system of ethics. He discovered that the Gospel was the' 
gift of life. To know Christ is to know God, and knowledge 
of God is eternal life. Instead of looking at eternal life as 
the ultimate reward of a moral life, he entered into it as a 
present possession, and found that the morality flowed from 
it as from a living fount. With his philosophical powers 
already awake he must learn how to relate the eternal to 
tiniC. The solution of the problem was already within sight 
to one who was inwardly aware of both time and eternity. 

Maurice’s digging for a rock foundation brought him 
very near to the Quaker principle of the Inner Light, which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world. No sooner 
was he interested in the Quakers than he encountered them, 
and they aroused a new questioning very different from that 
called forth by the Unitarians. 

The younger Quakers of his day were leaning towards the 
Evangelicals, and losing their hold on the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Inner Light, which, of course, was the principle 
of St John’s Gospel. Maurice found that the new Quakers 
were narrow and contradictory just when they should have 
been demonstrating a universal principle. Looking for the 
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root cause of their narrowness, he found it in their surrender 
of the Sacraments. The principle of the Inner Light required 
an ordinance that should embody it and make it universal. 
Holy Baptism, rightly understood, supplied the need. The 
baptised member of the Church of England was taught to 
say of Christ, “ Who redeemed me and all mankind.” It 
was because Christ had redeemed all mankind that the 
Church could claim the universal truth for the individual 
child, and give it the sign, seal, and token of its election. 

Maurice started his college earecr at Cambridge, where 
he might easily have carried on the tradition of the Cambridge 
Platonists. But he presently, in 1829, moved to Oxford, and 
there his contacts and reactions decided much of his per- 
manent thinking. 

Dr Puscy had recently been made Regius Professor of 
Hebrew and Canon of Christ Church. His immense learning 
was already drawing all observing eyes, and Maurice both 
saw and felt the attraction of the man. Hitherto he had 
been mainly occupied with the more personal side of religion. 
Now he was striving willi the idea of a church, or the Church, 
and it seemed likely that Puscy would give him what he 
wanted. Maurice, like Puscy, was aware of what the 
German theologians were saying. Mosheim was already 
dated. But Neander appeared a wise teacher, except for 
the fact that he and so many of his colleagues had no idea 
of the Church. 

Unhappily Dr Pusey and Maurice .levcr really met in the 
spirit. Their minds and methods w’crc wholly different. Both 
had had a profound experience of Christ ; both felt the need 
of a Church. Puscy’s mind was more objective, more his- 
torical, more dramatic and, strangely, more mystical. While 
Maurice w^as puzzling how to include the Unitarians and the 
Quakers, the other w’as tingling with his awareness of the 
historical stubborn fact of the Church, and his mind went 
naturally back to the golden days when the Church was one, 
and the Fathers of many and varied minds, dealing with the 
subtlest, and most far-reaching questions of religion, were 
unanimously teaching the one Faith that had been delivered 
to them. Pusey’s exhaustive study of the Fathers threw 
him partly out of touch with the needs of his own age. His 
work was consciously a work of recovery. The deep 
humanism, and the new social consciousness beginning to 
stir in many minds hardly touched him at all. But these 
were the very things that Maurice felt. 

Church people, like the Evangelicals, were often de- 
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humanised by tlieir other-worldly interests. If Christians 
really worshipped One Who was perfect Man, they should 
at least show their faith by spontaneous, full, deep, human 
feeling. The despised Unitarians felt this, and later in the 
century new novelists, like George Eliot, were to find their 
inspiration in the depths of their feeling for humanity. 

Maurice perceived that notions, propositions, opinions 
were apt to warp the outflow of human sympathies. He 
looked for a Church that should be Catholic in the sense that 
it would transcend Papacies and Anglicanisms, and be a 
witness for the Divine Order that lay behind all institutions. 
He shared with most Victorians the passion for Nationalism, 
which was visibly at work in Itaty, Germany and Poland ; 
and since Roman Catholicism was anti-nationalistic, he 
hastily decided that she could offer no help. When, at last, 
he beat out his own idea of the Church, it proved to be an 
enlargement of his personal experience. He was convinced 
of God and of a Divine Ortlcr. Men may depart from that 
Order, but they cannot break it. It stai\ds secure in Christ. 
Men, families, nations are free only as they acknowledge and 
stand in it. Man’s personal coaversiou was a return to it. 
Nations must return in the same way. The Church, then, 
was in the world to witness to God. to TIis Christ Who re- 
vealed Him, to His Order, and must resist all notions and 
opinions that separate instead of unite, and have a merely 
passing interest. 

Maurice followed Pusey till his famous publication on 
Baptism in 1835, which proved to be the parting of the ways, 
lie protested passionately against the tract because he 
thought that Pusey was teaching that Baptism involved a 
change of nature. No. Man’s nature stood in the image 
and likeness of God as God had created it. The fall was 
the denial or non-realisation of this truth. Baptism was the 
authoritative declaration to the individual of the universal 
truth. Conversion was the unveiling of what existed already. 

Pusey was not satisfied with these statements, and, so 
far as I know, the two men never met that they might 
explain themselves to each other. The reconciliation has 
come from their disciples. Maurice was right in affirming 
that man’s real nature stood in Christ, that sin and evil were 
a departure by unbelief from the Divine Order, that Baptism 
was a declaration of the Truth, and conversion an unveiling, 
but there is still need of Pusey’s contention that regeneration 
is more than an unveiling. It is the re-creation of what is 
within by the action of something from without. Pusey 
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insisted on the transcendent element, Maurice on the imma> 
nent, and they separated. We, who revere the two men, 
accept both, and see in Baptism the full, rich teaching that 
really deserves to be called catholic. 

Maurice’s separation from the Oxford Movement forced 
him to stand on his own feet. Looking backwards he 
recognised his deep debt to Coleridge, and a lesser debt to 
Thomas Erskine of Linlathen. He did not forget his friend- 
ship with Stirling and intercourse with Carlyle. Oxford 
men, who did not follow Pusey, generally passed on, like 
Froude, to Carlyle ; or like Matthew Arnold, to Goethe and 
Spinoza. Maurice thouglit that they all alike were making 
straight for Pjinthcism ; and proceeded to follow his own 
thought to its logical implications. 

Robert Owen was then the English apostle of Socialism. 
Socialistic ideas had been long at work in France. The 
English thinkers, like Coleridge and Wordsworth, who had 
once hoped for much good from tlic French Revolution, had 
with the passing years become disappointed, and fallen back 
on a more conservative position. 

Robert Owen had not the religious fervour of the poets. 
His socialism was to take the i)laee of religion in an en- 
lightened age. Maurice was warmly in sympathy with 
much of his teaching. But lie would not consent to divorce 
Socialism from religion. The early Church was com- 
munistic. So were the monastic houses of the Middle Ages. 
If the Church did its duty in the living present, it would 
acclaim all that was true in modern secular Socialism, and 
plant it on a Christian foundation. Maurice set himself to 
think out Christian Socialism, and was joyful to discover 
the social significance of the Lord’s Supper, and of Christ’s 
central conception of the Kingtlom of God. lie also began 
to speak in public to working men, who showed a great 
willingness to listen to him. When he was not actively 
engaged in public, he retired to his study, and travelled over 
vast tracts of moral and metaphysical philosophy, weighing 
his philosophers not so much on their own merits as on their 
agreement or otherwise with his own Christian Platonism. 
Those who have the key may almost know beforehand what 
he will say. Take, for example, Savonarola. The Florentine 
prophet proclaimed the profound truth that Jesus Christ 
was the real invisible King of Florence. Yes, says Maurice, 
but he did not see that Christ was equally the King of the 
other Italian States. Hence he fell into the exclusiveness of 
the old Hebrews, who believed that God had called them 
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and not other nations, instead of seeing that they were called 
as a nation to witness to, the truth that was true of every 
nation. 

The finding of his own voice made him a Master who could 
draw disciples, and a butt for the petty persecution of those 
incapable of understanding him. Among those glad to learn 
was Emily Bronte. Emily’s opinion of the Shirley curates 
may be guessed, and Maurice gave her relief from the stifling 
clerical atmosphere. Next to Emily Bronte in importance 
was Charles Kingsley, who, once having met Maurice, for 
ever afterwards called him the Master. He had more drama 
and poetry than his teacher, but he was much less of a 
theologian. He interpreted certain aspects of Maurice’s 
manifold teaching, and more especially welcomed his Chris- 
tian Socialism, which was such an immense help in his 
practical ministry to men. 

Tennyson learnt much from Maurice, and when college 
councils were thundering their anathema invited him to 
his heartli in the Isle of Wight. His influence percolated to 
Scotland through George MacDonald, who found in him 
relief from Calvinism, and a deep genial humanism. Ilis 
influence was silently at work everywhere. Not that he 
founded a school of thought. He refused to become a party 
man. He disliked the term “ Broad Church.” The Evan- 
gelical M'ho learnt of him rejoiced to find that his divine 
sonship did not depend on liis faith, which was liable to 
fluctuate with his feelings and his illnesses. He learnt also 
to recognise his duties as a citizen. TJie Evangelicals who 
would not receive him called him a Unitarian, a muddy 
Mystic, and supported the Record in its constant and bitter 
attacks. Opposition came also from the Tractarians, wlio 
declared that he hail created God in his own image. The 
charge was plausible, as anyone who reads his books will 
perceive. For all his heroes from Coleridge back through 
the Cambridge Platonists, St John, Isaiah, Moses, Adam to 
God have a Maurician flavour. It w'as there because Maurice 
lacked the dramatic faitulty, and so could not quite make his 
prophets live apart from himself. Liddon found his goodness 
a rebuke to the true children of Zion. But many Tractarians 
yvere glad to learn of him. The late Dr Scott Holland, and 
Bishop Gore w'ere as much the sons of Maurice as of Pusey ; 
so that the painful misunderstanding between Pusey and 
Maurice was bridged in their pupils, and the whole Lux 
Mundi school may be said to have incorporated their teach- 
ing. But the opposition was bitter, and he had his full sha^ 
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of the persecution that invariably follows good men of 
original mind. The first complaints that became audible 
were over his Socialism, of which many papers and journals 
were full. 

Maurice was made Professor of Literature at King’s 
College, London, in 1840, and Professor of Theology in 1846. 
Dr Jelf was appointed Principal of King’s in 1843. He was 
an Oxford man, and had been tutor to the late King of 
Hanover. His tutorial duties might have given him a pre- 
judice against any form of Socialism ; but one would have 
thought that he might have learnt to appreciate St .Tolni’s 
Gospel while at Oxford with Pusey and Newman. Ilis first 
encounter with Maurice was over his Socialism — not so mu(;h 
that he objected to it itself, as that the papers had taken 
hold of it, and they might bring King’s College into disrepute. 
The trouble might have passed but for the ])ul)lication of 
Maurice’s Theological Essays, which immediately brought 
the di ffercnce between him and Dr .Jelf to a licad. Ostensibly 
tiic trouble was that the essays not only denied everlasting 
punishment, but they put forth the notion that everyone 
would eventually be saved. This interpretation could easily 
be caught up and repeated by the' public ; but it was false. 
Dr Jelf believed in a system of rewards and punishments. 
Those who behave themselves here will receive the reward 
of eternal life in heaven. For him eternal life meant only 
the endlessness of heaven. Now Maurice, as we have seen, 
built the whole of his theology on the present possession of 
eternal life, which stands in the knowledge of God. Here he 
was simply following the best teaching of the ages, and that 
of St John, St Paul and the E[)istle to the Hebrews. He 
knew that a man might, here and now, pass out of a state of 
eternal death into a state of eternal life, and therefore, 
instead of thinking of hell as a kind of eternal punishment in 
the far future for the wicked, he found its essential content 
in the present. Whether a soul might remain for ever obdu- 
rate and refuse the knowledge of God, he would not presume 
to decide. 

To us it seems incredible that Dr Jelf should have been 
given such an important post, in which he was called to make 
theological pronouncements solely on the merits of his 
academic requirements, with little or no understanding of 
the heart of Christ’s teaching. Maurice was dismissed, and 
the public for the most part regarded Dr Jelf as the faithful 
champion of orthodoxy. 

„ We need not go into detail concerning the other opposi- 
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tions in his life. His real witness in the last century was 
for a true gnosticism against the agnosticism of Huxley, Sir 
Leslie Stephen, and a host of others. His encounter with Dean 
Mansel turned exactly on the point that the Dean denied the 
possibility of the knowledge that Maurice claimed. Huxley 
and Leslie Stephen saw as clearly and quickly as Maurice 
himself that the Dean was really on their side. They poured 
some contempt on Maurice’s claim to know, and drew atten- 
tion to his obscurities as John Morley did to his “ smoky 
crueiblc.” What they would not sec was that he spoke from 
an experience that had never been theirs. They were like a 
man without music in his soul criticising Beethoven, or a 
man with no sense of art condemning Whistler, or blind men 
denying the reality of the sun. The knowledge of God, 
which is eternal life, is so w'onderful, so overwhelming, so 
utterly real in a world of shadows, that those who have it, 
like Maurice, can but testify and speak of that which they 
know, and wonderwhy so many people cannot hear theirword. 

Maurice’s books arc many. He was at his best on St 
John’s Gospel, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. His application of the Platonic principle to the 
first chapter of Genesis will not commend itself everywhere 
to-day, though it has reappeared in Christian Science ; and 
the way he extracts the essence from the Apocalyptic books 
may not satisfy protagonists in the apocalyptic and eschato- 
logical controversy. We may feci that a little frank accept- 
ance of the Higher Criticism would have helped him where his 
idea is not exactly in accordance with the letter of Scripture. 
Indeed, it would be easy to criticise. But after every criti- 
cism has been made, Maurice remains a great human figure — 
the strongest and least ecclesiastical of churchmen, the 
founder of no party, yet the needful teacher of every party 
man who will, after reading him sympathetically, be drawn 
by his nature and his spirit out of his many religious sins-- 
his bigotry, narrowness, cruelty and intolerance — and learn 
to keep the deep wells of human feeling and sympathy 
unchoked and open for himself and any others who may care 
to come and draw clear water to refresh themselves on their 
journey. 

He died in 1872 with the quietness and dignity of an old 
Hebrew prophet, not with the words of the Divine Shemah 
on his lips, but the name of the Christian Trinity into which 
he had been baptised when he joined the Church of Englanid. 

CHARLES GARDNER. 

WasT Hoatbly. 



THE PLACE OF AUTHORITY IN ' 
RELIGION. 

Canon T. A. LACEY, D.D. 

It is well to begin by settling the meaning of otir terms. I 
shall not attempt to define religion, doubting, indeed, 
whether it is susceptible of satisfactory definition. But it is 
possible, by way of description, to detach some of its ele- 
ments. Matthew Arnold’s description, “ morality tinged 
with emotion,” will not suit me, true as it certainly is. I 
need something wider than morality, which I will call 
conduct. That may seem to be too wide. Not all conduct, 
you may say, is religious conduct ; the conduct of a cricket 
match is not specifically religious. Perhaps not ; but I 
think that religion may enter into it, and usually does enter 
into it — if real cricket be meant. At all events, I must retain 
the whole width of the term. Neither will ” emotion ” serve 
my purpose. I need something narrower, vvhicdi 1 will call 
belief. You may say that all belief is emotional. I agree, 
it is both mover and moved. But it is only one kind of 
emotion, and with this alone I shall be concerned. I think 
it will be allowed that every kind of religion, however defined, 
or however indefinable, contains along with much else these 
two elements, conduct and belief. 

First, of belief. I shall press what seems to me the 
obvious truth that belief, of whatever kind, is based exclu- 
sively on authority. But this also needs definition. It is an 
ambiguous term. We use it of a power that commands and 
perhaps can more or less effeetively enforce obedience. There 
is authority of law, and there is military authority. Ihis 
will not do for me ; enforcement of belief by any external 
pressure is impossible. We must look back to the origin oi 
the word. The Latin auctoritas seems to be free from 
ambiguity. Until the later stages of the language, at any 
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rate, it stood for an intangible influence moving or restraining 
all forms of public activity. Vergil’s vir pietate gravis was 
the embodiment of it ; and, if you allow the proper extension 
of pietas, he was a constant figure in the Republic. Vergil’s 
words are illuminating. Auctoritas may be defined as moral 
weight. It was not an official endowment, for a consul 
might have it in abundance or lack it entirely. It is thus 
sharply distinguished from potestas, which the most worthless 
magistrate could exercise equally with the best. You find it 
eminently in the assembled Senate, which had no legislative 
or executive functions, and in matters of public policy was a 
purely consultative body, wliosc decisive vote was signifi- 
cantly called consultum. But its authority was immense, 
and had a directive value only short of lex or plebiscitum. 
The famous consulium, “ Providcant eonsulcs nc quid respub- 
lica detrimenti accipiat,” strengthened the hands of magis- 
trates to do things not allowed by law, with eompai’ative 
immunity. Cicero, indeed, found to his cost that the immu- 
nity was not complete, but it was certainly a safeguard. 

In this proper sense the word has come down to us. We 
say that a man speaks with authority when his reputation 
stands high in respect of character, of knowledge, or of experi- 
ence ; his words carry weight, without any thought of power 
in the background to enforce conformity with liis opinions. 
And yet, so constant is our affection for ambiguous language, 
we shall probably call him a powerful speaker. 

To balance this abuse of language we perversely describe 
the unquestionable power of the State as “ authority of 
law.” This is the power which, in the jiicturcsquc language 
of St Paul, “ beareth not the sword in vain.” That is to say, 
it can command, and, if you refuse to obey, can in the last 
resort put a stop to your disobedience by an executive act, 
appropriately called execution. Milder methods of coercion, 
however, are usually successful. It is true that this power 
is not invariably effective. Passive resistance is a very potent 
weapon of rebellion. Pi-ofessor Laski has shown that the 
trade unions in this wa}'^ nullified a judicial ruling in the 
Taff Vale case, and that the Welsh miners nullified the 
Munitions Act, even when the rest of us meekly submitted 
to all that was contained in the Defence of the Realm Act. 
But this was because prudent statesmen arc aware thaj it is 
sometimes unwise to flourish the sword too ostentatiously. 
Power is still powder, whether it be exercised here and nOw 
or kept in reserve. 

I come back to my point that belief is based exclusively 
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on authority. I might illustrate this by dwelling on the fact 
that no display or exercise of power can influence any man’s 
belief. It may be urged that if I refuse to believe that a 
bully can master me, he may convince me by giving me a 
sound drubbing ; but I shall reply that the effect of this 
demonstration is not belief ; it is knowledge. The distinction 
is important. It may be illustrated by the vulgar saying 
that “ seeing is believing,” which is about as false as any 
proverb can be ; for to sec is to know. Putting it crudely, 
you may say that what I see, I know ; what I am told, I 
either believe or disbelieve. Seeing is here, of course, a 
symbolic term for any kind of sensory perception, simple or 
complicated. I am bold to s.ay that I know, in the proper 
sense of the word, nothing but what is so perceived. What 
I infer from the pereeption, however assured I may be of the 
aecuracy of the inference, is not something known ; it may 
be called a persuasion or a conviction, according to the 
degree of assurance. Neither is it something believed, for it 
starts from knowledge. But belief may be an element in 
the proeess by which I arrive at the final conviction ; for 
my assurance of the validity of the process may be entirely 
due to something which I have been taught, and now 
believe. Indeed, can this ever be entirely eliminated ? Is 
any conviction possible without this element of belief 
founded on authority ? Even in the most rigorous verifica- 
tion by experiment there seems to be involved some postu- 
late, like that of causation, which wc accept on the authority 
of the general opinion of mankind. That kind of authority 
pervades all our mental jiroccdurc, however unconscious of 
it we may be. 

Do I seem to be limiting too closely the field of know- 
ledge ? There are intuitions. Yes, but intuition is a mode 
of seeing. What else docs the word mean ? I once asked 
a mathematical friend to set down on paper for me the proof 
that parallel straight lines meet if produced to inlinity. He 
wrote a brief concatenation of symbols, at which I looked 
without comprehension. “ Don’t you see it ? ” he asked. I 
modestly replied that I did not, but I had no doubt he did. 
He explained, “ of course it is nonsense.” I rebuked him for 
setting at nought his divine science of geometry, adding that 
with another kind of vision I could plainly see parallel 
straight lines meeting when produced to infinity. He then 
told me that I, at all events, was talking nonsense. So we 
parted, quits. My own first steps in geometry were guided 
by a teacher of genius who would not allow me to believe, 
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on his own authority or Euclid’s, axioms and definitions. 
He provoked intuitions, and at my first lesson succeeded in 
making me see that most invisible thing, the geometrical 
line. Such vision is possible, and it means knowledge. I 
would make the field of knowledge as wide as possible, but 
it remains very narrow. In thought and in action we are 
constantly dependent on belief. I do not, and cannot, 
know any events of a time anterior to my own experience ; 
for example, that John signed the Great Charter. What I 
know is that statements on the subjeet are read in ancient 
documents or modern histories. These are accurately called 
“ authorities,” or arc dismissed as void of authority. On 
the authority of those that survive criticism, I believe that 
the thing happened. Things past I cannot know, for I have 
no access to them. Things now existing may be accessible, 
the floor of the Pacific Ocean, for example, but to very few 
of them have I had access. The field of my actual knowledge 
is very narrow. 

Knowledge and belief are clearly distinguishable. We 
make confusion only by inaccurate use of the words, which 
is deplorably frccpicnt. Belief is not an inferior kind of 
knowledge ; it is an entirely different mental state. Know- 
ledge and belief are not distinguished by degrees of certainty. 
I know that the city of Worcester exists, for I am writing 
there at this moment ; I believe that the city of Peking 
exists. The knowlcdgi- and the belief arc equally certain. In 
neither case is the certainty absolute, for my vision may be 
defective, and authority may mislead me ; but if we are to 
keep sane we must avtjw that knowledge is relatively certain 
— that is to say, certain for me — even when mistaken, and 
belief always has the same kind of certainty. It is false to 
claim either knowledge or belief, when one has only a 
hesitating opinion. VVe must sometimes be content with 
this ; probability is not all that Butler supposed it to be, 
but where certainty is lacking it may be a fairly useful guide 
in the art of living. If there were no certainty at all, human 
life could hardly rise above the level of the more intelligent 
beasts. Knowledge and belief, in the true sense of the words, 
are the prerogative of humanity. 

My subject is the place of authority in religion. But 
belief is the same mental state, whatever its object may be. 
I believe the statements of a railway time-table ; I believe 
the teaching of some kind of religion. It is the same mental 
state. I find the same sort of identity in knowledge. I am 
quite sure that God can be known, though very few of us 
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may achieve that knowledge. When achieved, it belongs to 
the same kind of mental state as my knowledge that I have 
a watcli in my pocket. But for the most part religion lies in 
the broad field of belief, and in a special corner of that field. 
So it rests on authority. 

I am not concerned at present to distinguish any of the 
numerous kinds of authority which move men to religious 
belief ; I have only to note their existence. But one case 
may be useful for illuslraLion. There is a widespread belief 
that the collection t)f books known as the Bible has an 
exceptional value in respect of religion. It has nothing to 
do Avith the A'^alucs, literary or doeumentary, which critics 
assign to the A’arious contents of tlie collection ; it takes in 
the Avholc collection and all its parts, rcgarflcd as a “ Canon 
of Scripture.” On what authority docs this belief rest ? 
There arc some who will say that it is not belief, but knoAv- 
Icdgc ; the Bible bears Avitness to itself ; a reader can see 
its value. This assurance' is obviously not open to argument ; 
you either share it or you do not. Like' all knoAvlexlge, it is 
personal, indiA’ielual anel elire*e;t. Few e'an make any reason- 
able claim to its pe)sscssie)n. I e'anne)t eheubt that me)st e)! 
those Avho think tliey hav'c it are re-ally cemfusiiig kne)wleelgc 
and bedief. Belief in the value e)f the Ifiblc is e'crtainly Avidc- 
spread. On what docs it rest ? 

Various ansAvers may be given, all j)Ossibly true. I shall 
take note of one, Avhich is intcre-sting if oidy feu’ the eminence 
of the ansAA'crcr. Faustus the i\Ianichicaii had alle'gcd against 
the current teachhig of the Christian (!hurch certain texts of 
the Gospel. Augustine retorted : “ Fgo non crederem 
evangelio nisi me commovcrctCatholitac Ecclcsic'c auctoritas.” 
It Avas therefore Avastc of time to ply him with arguments 
against the teaching of t he Catleolie Church drawn from the 
Gospels. The retort is forensic, and fort'nsic of a rough kind 
to Avhieh Augustine Avas too mu(!h addieded. But it is more 
than this. It opens a window into his mind. Ilis eoiu ersiem 
Avas recent ; he kfiew Avli.-it had nioA od him to accept the 
teaching of the Church in ils A'arious details, 1 think the 
account of that movement Avhich he gives in this flashing 
remark is more jjrccisc than the laboured analysis Avhich he 
made some years later Avhen Avriting his Confessions. The tA\'o 
accounts arc not inconsistent, but in the (.‘onfessions he was 
more concerned Avith his own interior I’caction than with the 
impact from without. The impact came, he says, fi'om the 
auctoritas, the moral constraint, exercised by the Catholic 
Church. He attempts some analysis of this authority, and 
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one important clement is “ consensio populorum atque 
gentium.” That gives me what I am seeking. I am sure 
that the widespread veneration for the Bible is due to nothing 
else but the general consent of Christendom, mediated by 
particular instruction given to children in their early years. 

Most of the multitudinous beliefs on which we constantly 
rely, in all departments of thought and .action, probably have 
no other origin. The general testimony of mankind, or of 
that part oP mankind with which one is familiar, must 
inevitably carry weight and engender belief. To refuse 
credence here is to live a maimed life in ridiculous isolation. 
Such belief may very well be erroneous. It may be sh.attercd 
by the acquisition of knowledge, or overborne by a narrower 
but weightier authority. Failing this, you do .act upon it. 

That brings me to the other element in religion — conduct. 
Conduct is governed, if not by knowledge, then certainly by 
belief, and in a vast number of actions by belief alone. For 
example, my <‘ondnet of life is to some extent ordered by 
belief in the solvency of banks : in oilier words, by a system 
of credit ; and ibis n'sts on the general consent of the City of 
London. Some of your actions may be ordered by a power 
external to your self, as is seen in military discipline, or 
indeed in the daily behaviour of all law-abiding citizens ; 
but in so far as these actions can be regarded as conduct, 
they are due to a bclii f that the power has a right to command 
ami ought to be obeyed. Perhaps it is because of this moral 
element in submission lluit we have slipped into the unfor- 
tunate confusion of ]iower and authority. 

Conduct is more than an element in religion. Religion 
means conduct. It is not faith, or knowledge, or emotion, or 
sentiment, or speculation, or theology. It contains all these, 
without being composed of them. We must not expect to 
define anything by the etymology of its name ; but this word 
is one of the great legacies of ancient Rome to the modern 
world, and the more iirob.able ctymoUigy of re/ (g to affords 
some guidance. Its Aalue lies in restraint or control, and 
especially in control of conduct. It is not quite wh.at we 
mean by piety, though it is near akin to the Latin picias. 
It differs from th is in 1 icing loss iiidividxial. In the eighteenth 
century, when words did not sit as loose to meaning as now, 
Johnson essayed one definition which seems to me deplor- 
able ; Religion is “ Virtue, as founded upon reverence of 
God, and expectation of future rewai’ds and punishments.” 
He tried another : “ A system of divine faith and worship.” 
That is sounder, though too narrow. Whatever else religion 
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may be, it is always a system, and a system of human life, a 
system of conduct. And human life can never be entirely 
individual. Religion must therefore be a system of social 
relations, under control. For such a system organisation is 
necessary ; unorganised religion is meaningless. What is 
sometimes so called is simple piety. If you are inclined to 
question the necessity of organisation, consider how those 
religions which make the least of this become conspicuous 
in effecting it. Where will you find a more efficient organisa- 
tion than that of Quakerism ? To hark back to our dominant 
word, where will you find any institution more truly authori- 
tative than the quarterly meeting of the Society of Friends ? 

This brings me to my conclusion. I find in history two 
kinds of religious organisation, an organisation of power, and 
an organisation of authority. The religion of the ancient 
Greek city was based on civic power, and therefore the 
individualist who undermined it must drink the hemlock. 
The ancient religion of Israel had the same character, 
tempered at times by the authority of prophets. On the 
other hand, 1 take the Christian religion to be purely authori- 
tative. It is the religion of an organised eommunity, but the 
original rulers of that eommunity certainly possessed no 
pow'er of the sword, and were by implication forbidden even 
to aspire after it. They Averc to teach, to rebuke, to exhort, 
and even to command, but the recalcitrant were to be let 
alone. There is a definite injunction : “ If a man refuse to 
hear the Church, let him be unto thee as the Gentile and the 
publican.” When Ur Hook, the famous Vicar of Leeds, 
offended the Court of Queen \'ictoria by a sermon based on 
the truncated text, “ Hear the Church,” a minister of the 
Crown suggested that he might have done better with a 
slightly extended quotation, “ If he will not hear the Church, 
let him be.” I think the W'hig Avitticism lighted accidentally 
on the very meaning of the Gospel. 

The rulers of the Christian Church have ahvays been 
technically . faithful in the observance of this injunetion. 
Except when invested, accidentally and unhappily, with 
temporal power as well as spiritual authority, they have 
never attempted to exercise the power of the sword. But 
they have frequently called upon others to do this on their 
behalf, for their defence or for the enforcement of their 
commands. The ultimate form of this demand is found in 
the declaration of Boniface VIII. that there are two swords, 
the spiritual and the temporal, the one to be used ab ecclesia, 
the other pro ecclesia, wielded by kings and knights “ sed ad 
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nutum et patientiam sacerdotis.” He proved at Anagni 
the truth of the warning addressed to Peter, “ They that 
take the sword shall perish by the sword.” According to my 
reading of history, in proportion as ecclesiastics have enjoyed 
this supposed advantage of power, their authority has waned. 
I cannot imagine a greater misfortune for a Christian 
Church than to be legibus stahilita, established bv law. 

If I am right in all this, the familiar contrast between a 
religion of the spirit and a religion of authority becomes 
unmeaning. For the adherents of what is distinguished as 
a religion of authority invariably believe their leaders, past 
or present, to be endowed with particular spiritual gifts, for 
which reason alone they pay them reverence and acknow- 
ledge their authority. 

T. A. LACEY. 

College, Wohcester. 



MACBETH AND THE NATURE 
OF EVIL. 

G. WILSON KNIGHT. 

I. 

Macbeth is Shakespeare’s most profound and mature vision 
of Evil : in point of imaoinalive intensity, it is comparable 
alone amonj>' the tragedies to Antony ami CIeoj)atra. Theie 
we have a fiery vision of a paradisial eonseioiisness ; here the 
murk and nightmare torment of a eonseions lull. This Evil, 
being absolute and therefore alien to man. is in essence shown 
as inhuman and supernatural, and is thus most dillieult of 
location in any philosophical .scheme. Macbeth is fantastical 
and imaginative beyoiul other tragedies. Dillieidty is 
increased by the im})lieit blurring of efreels, the palling 
darkness, that overcasts j)lot, teehnicine, style. The persons 
of the play are tlu rnselves groping. Vet we .arc left w ith an 
overpowering knowledge of suffocal ing, conquering Evil, and 
fixed by the eye of a nameless tciror. The nature of this 
Evil will be the subject of my paper. 

It is dangerous to abstract the personal history of the 
protagonist from his environment as a basis for intcr])r(:l ation. 
The main theme is not primarily diflcrenliated from that of 
the important subsidiary persons and cannot staml ahmo. 
Rather there is a similarity, and the Evil in RaJiquo, IMacdulT, 
Malcolm, and the enveloping atmosphere of the play all form 
so many steps by which we may approach ami understand 
the titanic Evil which grips the two protagonists. The 
Macbeth-uni verse is woven in a texture of a single pattern. 
The whole play is one swift act of the poet’s mind, and as 
such must be interpreted, since the technique confronts us 
not with separated integers of character or incident, but with 
a molten welding of thought with thought, event with event. 
There is an interpenetrating quality that subdues all to itself. 

328 
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Thei^efore I shall start by noticing some of the more important 
elements in this total imaginative effect, and thence I shall 
pass to the more purely human element. The story and 
action of the play alone will not carry us far. Here the logic 
of imaginative correspondence is more significant and more 
exact than the logic of plot. 


II. 

Macbeth is a desolate and dark xinivcrse where all is 
befogged, baflicd, constricted by the Evil. Probably in no 
play of Shakespeare arc so many questions asked. It opens 
with “ When shall we three meet again ? ” and “ Where the 
place ? ” (I. i. 1 aiifl G). Tlie second scene starts with : 
“ What bloody man is that ? ” (I. ii. i.), and throughout it 
questions are asked of the Sergeant and Ross. This is fol- 
lowed by : — 

First Witch : Whore liast thou been, Sister ? 

Skcom) Witch : Killing swine. 

First Witch : Si.ter, where thou ? {I. iii. 1.) 

And Banquo’s first woi’ds on entering arc : “ How far is’t 
called to Forres ? What are these . . . ? ” (I. iii. 2). Ques- 
tions .succeed each other quickly throughout this scene. 
Amazement and niy.sfery are in the jilay from the start, and 
are reflected in continual questions - -there arc those of 
Duncan to Malcolm in Sc. IV., and of Lady Macbeth to the 
Messenger and then to her lord in Sc. V. They continue 
throughout the ])lay. In I. vii. they are tense and powerlul : 

MACiiKTii ; . . . How now ! Wlnit lu-ws ? 

L. Mac’HKTII : ITv lias almost suftp'd : why have you left the 
chamher ? 

Machhtii : Hatli lu* asked for me ? 

L. Maciu:tii : Know you not he has ? 

This scene bristles with them. At the climax of the murder 
they come again, short stabs of fear : “ Didst thou not hear 
a noise ? — Did not you sjieak ? — When ? Xow. — As I 
descended ? . . . ” (II. ii. 15-17). Many of the linest and 
most hcart-rcmling passages are in the form of questions : 
“ But wherefox’e could 1 not pronounce Amen ? and, “ Will 
all great Neptune's ocean wash this blood clean from my 
hands ? ” (II. ii. 31 ; II. ii. 60). The scene of the murder and 
that of its discovery form a series of questions. To continue 
the list in detail woidd be more tedious than difficult : to 
quote a few — there are the amazed questions of the guests 
and Lady Macbeth at the Banquet (III. iii.) ; Macbeth’s 
VoL. XXVIII.— No. 2. 11* 
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continual questioning of the Weird Sisters in the Cauldron 
Scene (IV. i.) ; those of Macduff’s son to Lady Macduff 
(IV. ii.) ; of Macduff to Ross who brings him news of his 
family’s slaughter (IV. iii.) ; of the Doctor to the Gentle- 
woman (V. i.). Now these questions are threads in the 
fabric of mystery and doubt which haunts us in Macbeth. All 
the persons are in doubt, baffled. Duncan is baffled at the 
treachery of a man he trusted (I. iv. 11). Newcomers strike 
amaze ; — 

What a haste looks througli his eyes ! So should he look 
That seems to speak things strange. (I. ii. 46.) 

Surprise is continual. Macbeth docs not understand how he 
can be Thane of Cawdor ( I. iii. 108) ; Lady Macbeth is startled 
at the news of Duncan’s visit (I. v. 32) ; Duncan at the fact 
of Macbeth’s arrival before himself (1. vi. 20). There is the 
general amazement at the murder ; of Lennox, Ross, and the 
Old Man at the strange happenings in earth and heaven on 
the night of the murder (II. iii. 59-CG ; II. iv. 1- 20). Banquo 
and Fleance are unsure of the hour (II. i. 11). No one is sure 
of Macduff’s mysterious movements. Lady Macbeth is 
baffled by Macbeth’s enigmatic hints ns to the “deed of 
dreadful note ’ ’ (III. ii. 11). Tlie two nmrdcna's arc not 
certain as to who has wronged them, Macbeth or Banquo 
(III. i. 76-79) ; they do not understand the advent of the 
“ third murderer ” (III. iii. 1). Ross and Lady Macduff arc 
at a loss as to Macduff’s flight, and warning is brought to 
Lady Macduff by a mysterious messenger who “ is not to her 
known ” (IV. ii. 63). Malcolm sicspects Macduff, and there 
is a long dialogue due to his “ doubts ” (IV. iii.) ; and in the 
same scene Malcolm rccognis(‘s Ross as liis countryman, yet 
strangely “knows him not” (IV. iii. 160). As the atmo- 
sphere brightens at the end of the play, the contrast is aptly 
marked by reference to the stroke of action which will finally 
dispel the fog of insecurity : — 

SiWARD ; The time approaches 

That will with due decision make us know 
What wc shall say wc have and what we owe. 

Thoughts speculative their unsure liopes relate, 

But certain issues strokes must arbitrate. (V. iv. 16.) 

This blurring and lack of certainty is increased by the heavy 
proportion of second-hand or vague knowledge reported 
during the play’s progress. We have the two aceounts of the 
fighting, by the Sergeant and Ross ; but the whole matter of 
the rebellion is vague to us. Later, Angus brings news to 
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Macbeth of his new honours, confessing that he “ knows 
not ” the exact crimes of the former Thane of Cawdor (I. iii. 
111-116). Malcolm has spoken with “ one who saw him die ” 
(I. iv. 4). Lady Macbeth hears amazedly of the Weird 
Sisters’ prophecy by letter. Macbeth describes the voice that 
bade him “ sleep no more,” and the dead body of Duncan. 
People are continually receiving the latest news from each 
other (II. iv. ; III. vi. ; IV. iii. 159-174). Rumours are alive 
throughout : — 

Macbeth : How say’st thou tliat Macduff dcnic.s his person 
At our great bidding ? 

L. Macbeth : Did you send to him, Sir ? 

Macbeth ; I hear it by the way ; but I will send. (III. iv. 128.) 

We hear more rumours of Macduff in the dialogue between 
Lennox and the Lord in III. vi. There are the mysterious 
“ two or three ” who bring word of Macduff’s flight (IV. i. 
141). It is a world of rumours and fears : — 

Ross : I dare not sjicak much further ; 

But cruel are the times, when we are traitors 
And do not know ourselves ; when we hold rumour 
From what wc fear, yet know not what we fear, 

But float upon a wild and violent sea 

Each way and move. (IV. ii. 17.) 

Rcss has heard a “ rumour ” of a rise in Scotland against 
Macbeth (IV. iii. 182). In a hushed voice the gentlewoman 
describes Lady Macbeth’s sleepwalking to the Doctor (V. i.) 
and the Doctor says he has “ heard something ” of Macbeth’s 
“royal preparation” (V. iv. .57-8). Siward “learns no 
other ” but that I^Iaebeth is defending his castle (V. iv. 8), 
and Lady Macbeth, “ as ’tis thought ” commits suicide (V. 
viii. 70). These are but a few random instances : questions, 
n’mours, startling news, and uncertainties arc everywhere. 
From the time when Banquo asks “How far is’t called to 
Forres ? ” until Malcolm’s “ What w'ood is this before us ? ” 
we are watching persons lost, mazed. ^ They do not under- 
stand themselves even : — 

Malcolm : Why do we hold our tongues 
That most may claim this argument for ours ? (II. iii. 125.) 

The persons of the drama can say truly, with Ross, “ we . . . 
do not know ourselves ” (IV. ii. 19). We too, who read, are 

^ Cp. Colin Still’s Shakespeare's Mystery Play : A Study of the Tempest 
(Cecil Palmer, 1021). In his interpretation, The Court Party are related 
to the maze in ancient ritual ; and in my interpretation of The Tempest, I 
roughly equate the Antonio and Sebastian theme with Macbeth. See 
Myth and Miracle. Burrow & Co. is. 
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in doubt often. Action here is illogical. Why does Macbeth 
not know of Cawdor’s treachery ? Why does Lady Macbeth 
faint ? Why do tlie king’s sons flee to different countries 
when a whole nation is ready in their support ? Why does 
Macduff move so darkly mysterious in the background and 
leave his family to certain death ? W’ho is the third mur- 
derer ? And, finally, why docs Macbeth murder Duncan ? 
All this builds a strong sense of mystery and irrationality 
within us. We, too, grope in the stifling dark, and suffer 
from doubt and insecurity. 

Darkness permeates the play. The greater part of the 
action takes place in the murk of night. It is unnecessary to 
detail more than a few of ilu^ numerous referenees to dark- 
ness. Lady Macbeth prays : — 

Conic, thick nifjht. 

And pall tlicc in tlic dunnrst smoke of hell, 

That my keen knife .sec not the wound it makes, 

Nor iieiiven po(‘p through the bhinkel of the dark 

To cry, Hold! Hold*! (I. v, 51.) 

And Macbeth : — 


Stars, hide your (ires. 

Let not light sec n>y black and deep desires ; 

Tin; eye wink al the hand ; yet let that be, 

Which the eye fears, when it is done, to sec. 

(I. iv. 50.) 

During the play “ light thickens ” (III. ii. 50) , the “ travelling 
lamp ” is “ strangled (II. iv. 7), there is “ husbandry in 
heaven ” (II. i. 4). This is typical : -- 

Now spurs the latcd traveller apace 

To gain tlic timely inn. (III. iii. 7 .) 

Now this world of doubts and darkness gives birth to strange 
and hideous creatures. Auitnal-symboiism is pereurvent in 
the play, and the animals mentioned are for the most pari of 
fierce, ugly, or ill-omened signifieaiiec. This su.ggesls life 
threatening, fearful, hideous : and it culminates in the 
holocaust of filth preptired by the weird .sisters in the cauldron 
scene. But not only :tre tmimals of unpleasant suggestion 
here present : we have animals, like men, irrational and 
amazing in their acts. A falcon is attacked and killed by a 
“ mousing owl,” and Duncan’s horses eat each other (II. iv. 
18). There is a prodigious and ghastly tempest, with 
“ screams of death ” ; the owl clamoured through the night ; 
the earth itself shook (II. iii. .50-66). We are thus aware of a 
hideous abnormality in this world ; and agam we feel its 
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irrationality and mystery. In proportion as we let ourselves 
be receptive to the impact of all these suggestions we shall 
be strongly aware of the essential fearsomencss of this 
universe. VVe are confronted by mystery, darkness, abnor- 
mality, hidcousness : and therefore by fear. All may be 
unified as symbols of this emotion, i’ear is predominant. 
Everyone is afraid. There is scarcely a person in the play 
who docs not feel at some time a sickening, nameless terror. 
The impact of the play is thus exactly analogous to night- 
mare, to which state there are many references : — 


Now o'er the oac-lialf world, 

Nature seems dead and wicked dreams .abuse 
The eurtaiii’d sleep . . . 


Banquo cries : — 


IVIereiful powers, 

U<-strain in me tlie cursed thoughts that nature 
(lives way to in rejxjse. 


(II. i. 49.) 


{II. i. 7.) 


Banquo has dreamed of “ the three weird sisters ” (IT. i. 19), 
who are tiuis associated w ith a nighlmarc reality. There arc 
those who crit'd in ihciv slecj), and said their prayers after 
(II. ii.). Macbeth tnay “ site]) no more ” (II. ii. 4IJ), he and 
his wife arc condemned to live -- 


ill tlie alllietion of these lerriblc dreams 
That shake us nightly. (III. ii. 18.) 

The central act of the j)l:'y is a hideous murder of sleep. 
Finally, wo have the extreme agoity of sleep-eonsciousness 
depicted in T,ady Macbeth’s sleep-walking. Nor are there 
dreams oidy : the narrow gulf between nightmare and the 
abnormal actuality of the ^I.acbeth-nnivcrsc — itself of night- 
mare quality- is bridge-d by phantasies and ghosts: the 
dagger of M.acbcth’s mind, the Cliost of Banquo, the Appari- 
tions, the Vision of Scottish Kitigs, culminating in the three 
Weird Sistc'vs. There is no nearer equivalent, in the experi- 
ence of a normal mind, to the poetic quality of Macbeth than 
the consciousness of nightmare or delirium. That is why life 
is here a “ tale told by an idiot ” —a “ fitful fever ” ; wJiy the 
earth itself is “ feverous ” (II. iii. 6(5). The Weird Sisters are 
nightmare aetualisi'd ; Macbeth’s crime nightmare projected 
into action. There fore this world is unknowable, hideous, 
disorderly and irrational. The very style of the play has a 
mesmeric, nightmare quality, for in that dream consciousness, 
hateful though it bi', there is a nervous tension, a vivid sense 
of profound significance, an exceptionally rich apprehension 
of reality electrifying the mind : one is in touch with absolute 
Evil, which, being absolute, has a Satanic beauty, a hideous. 
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serpent-like grace and attraction, drawing, paralysing. This 
quality is in the poetic style : the language is tense, nervous, 
insubstantial — without anything of the visual clarity of 
Othello, or the massive solemnity of Timon. The poetic 
effect of the whole, though black with an inhuman abysm of 
darkness, is yet shot through and streaked with vivid colour, 
with horrors that hold a mesmeric attraction even while they 
repel ; and things of brightness that intensify the enveloping 
murk. There is constant reference to blood. Macbeth and 
Banquo “ bathe in recking wounds ” (I. ii. 39) in the fight 
reported by the “bloody” Sergeant; Matbeth’s sword 
“ smeked with bloody execution ” (I. ii. 18) ; there is the 
blood on Macbeth’s hands, and on Lady Macbeth’s after she 
has “ smeared ” the sleeping grooms with it. There is the 
description of Duncan’s body, “ his silver skin lac’d with his 
golden blood ” (II. iii. 118). There is blood on the face of 
the murderer who comes to tell of Banquo’s “ trenched 
gashes ” (III. iv. 27) ; the “ gory locks ” (III. iv. 51) of the 
*■ blood-boltcr’d ” Banquo ; the “ bloody child ” Apparition ; 
the blood-nightmare of Lady Macbeth’s sleep-walking. But 
though blood-imagery is rich, there is no brilliance in it ; 
rather a sickly smear. Yet there is brilliance in the fire- 
imagery : the thunder and lightning which accompanies the 
Weird Sisters ; the fire of the cauldron ; the green-glint of 
the spectral dagger ; the glaring eyes which hold “ no 
speculation ” of Banquo’s ghost — the insubstantial sheen of 
the three apparitions, the ghostly pageant of Kings unborn, 

Macbeth has the poetry of intensity : intense darkness 
shot with the varied intensity of pure light or pure colour. 
In the same way the moral darkness is shot with imagery of 
bright purity and virtue. There is “ the temple-haunting 
martlet ” to contrast with evil creatures. We have the early 
personation of Duncan, the bright limning of his virtues by 
Macbeth (I. vii. 16 ), and Macduff (IV. iii. 108) ; the latter’s 
words on Malcolm’s Mother (IV. iii. 109-111) ; the prayer of 
Lennox for “ some holy angel ” to fly to England’s court for 
saving help ; Macbeth’s agonised vision of a starry good, of 
“ heaven’s cherubim ” horsed in air, and Pity like a babe ; 
those who pray that God may bless them in their fevered 
dream ; above all, Malcolm’s description of England’s holy 
King, health-giver and God-elect who, unlike Macbeth, has 
power over the Evil,* in whose court Malcolm borrows grace 

* The “ Evil ” of Macbeth is symbolised in a nation’s sickness. See 
V. ii. 27-29 ; V. iii. 49-66. The spiritual Evil of Macbeth is related to the 
bodily evil of blood destruction, and sickness in the community. This 
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to combat the nightmare Evil of his own land. The murk, 
indeed, thins toward the end. Bright daylight dawns and 
the green leaves of Birnam come against Macbeth. A world 
climbs out of its darkness, and in the dawn that panorama 
below is a thing of nightmare delusion. The “ sovereign 
flower ” (V. ii. 30) is bright-dewed in the bright dawn, and 
the murk melts into the mists of morning ; the child is 
crowned, the tree of life in his hand. 

I have indicated something of the imaginative atmosphere 
of this play. It is a w'orld shaken by “ fears and scruples ” 
(II. iii. 135). I have emphasised two complementary elements 
(i.) the doubts, uncertainties, irrationalities ; (ii.) the 

horrors, the daik, the abnormalities. These tw^o elements 
repel respectively tlic intellect and the heart of man. And, 
since the contemplating mind is thus powei’fully unified in its 
immediate antagonism, our reaction holds the positive and 
tense fear that succeeds nightmare, wherein there is an 
experience of something at once insubstantial and unreal to 
the understanding, and apijallingly horrible to the feelings : 
this is the Evil of Macbeth. In this equal repulsion of the dual 
attribvztes of (he mind a state of singlcntss and harmony is 
induced in the recipient, and it is in respect of this that 
Macbeth forces us to a conseiousness more exquisitely unified 
and sensitive than any of the great tiagedics but its polar 
opposite, Antony and Cleopatra. This is how the Macbeth- 
universe presents to us an experience of Absolute Evil.^ 
Now these two peculiarities of the wliole play will be found 
also in the purely human element. The two main charac- 
teristics of Macbeth’s tenqztation are : (i.) ignorance of his 
own motive ; and (ii.) horror of (he deed to which he is being 
driven. Fear is I he primary emotion of the Macbeth- 
universe : fear is at the root of Mac beth's crime. 1 will ne.xt 
notice the nature of tiu'se human events, actions, experiences 
to wliieh the atmosphere of unreality and terror bears 
intimate relation. 

III. 

The action of the play turns on a deed of disorder. Follow- 
ing the disorderly rebellion w'hieh prologues the action w'e 
have Macbeth’s crime, and the disorder which it creates. 
The murder of Duncan, and its results, are essentially things 

description of “ The King’s Evil ” serves a purpose deeper than profes- 
sional flattery, which is usually given as the “ r ason ” for its presence. 

^ lago is no*^ absolutely evil in this sense. lie is too purely intellectual 
to antagonise our emotions powerfully. 
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of disorder, an interruption of the even tenor of human 
nature, and are thus related to the disorder-symbols and 
instances of unnatural behaviour in man or animal or clement 
throughout the play. The Evil of atmospheric effect thus 
interpenetrates the Evil of individual persons. It has so 
firm a grip on this world that it fastens not only on the 
protagonists, but on subsidiary persons too. This point I 
shall notice before passing to the Ihemes of Maebctli and his 
wife. 

Banquo is early involved. Returning with Macbeth from 
a bloody war, he meets the three Weird Sisters. We may 
imagine that the latter are related to the bloodshed of battle, 
and that they have waited until after “ the hurly-burly’s 
done ” (I. i. 3) to instigate a eoutiuuanee of blood lust in the 
two generals. We must observe that the two generals’ feats 
of arms are described as acts of unprecedented ferocity : — 

Except they meant to bathe in reeking wounds, 

Or memorise another Oolgotha 

1 cannot tell. (I. ii. 39.) 

The campaign seems to liave struck general amaze into men. 
Ross speaks of Macbeth as — 

Notliing afeard of what thyself did Tuake, 

Strange images of death. (1. iii. 9(5.) 

Macbeth’s sword “ smoked with bloody excculion ” (I. ii. IcS) 
The emphasis is important. The late wine of blood-dcstrue- 
tion focusses the inward eye of these; two to the reality of the 
sisters of blood and Evil, and tlrny in turn urge; Macbeth to 
add to those “ strange images of death ” tin; “ gre at doom's 
image ” (II. iii. 8*5) of Ji imirdcred and sainted kinej. This 
knowledge of Evil iin])licit in his inceliiiL*’ with tlie tl^ree 
Weird Sisters lianquo keeps to hiinseH*, am! it is a bond of 
Evil between him aiul Mac Jjeth. It is this tliat tronbh'S him 
on the night of the mnrder, planting a nightmare of nnrest 
in his mind : “ the enrsed thoughts tliat nature givt s way to 
in repose.” He is enmeshed in Maelxdh’s horror, and, after 
the coronation, keeps the guilty secret, and lays to his lu'art 
a guilty hope. Banquo is thus involved. So also is Macduff. 
His cruel desertion of his family is emphasised : — 

L. Macduff : Ilis flight was madness ; when our actions do not, 

Our fears do make us traitors. 

Ross : You know not 

Whctlier it was his wisdom or his fear. 

L. Macduff : Wisdom ! to leave his wife, to leave his babes, 

His mansion and his titles in a place 

From whence himself does flee ? (IV. ii. A-) 
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For this, or for some nameless reason, Macdul'f knows he 
bears some responsibility for his dear ones’ death : — 

Sinful llacduff, 

They were iiH struck for thee ! Xaught that I arn, 

Not for tlieir own demerits, but for mine 

Fell slaughter on their souls. Heaven rest them now ! 

(IV. iii. 224.) 

All the persons seem to share some o-uilt of tlic down-pressing 
enveloping Evil. Even iMaleolni is forced to repeat crimes on 
himself. He catalogues every jtossible sin, and accuses him- 
self of all. Whatever be; his “ reasons,” his doing so yet 
remains part of the integral humanism of this play. Not that 
the persons are “ bad characters.'’ They tire- not cliaraccers 
at all, in the proper use of the word. Tlu'y are but vaguely 
individualised,^ and more remarkable fejr similarity than 
diffcrcne;e. All the persons are primarily just this : men 
paralysed by fc'ar and a sense of evil in and outside them- 
selves. They lack will-|)owcr : that concept finds no place 
here. Neither we, nor they, know' of what exactly they arc 
guilty : yet tlu'y feed guilt. 

So, too, with Lady Macbeth. She is not merely a woman 
of strong will : she is a woman possessed — possessed of evil 
passion. No “ will-power ” on earth w'oukl account for her 
dread invocation : — 

(\)nu‘. y<iH .spirits 

That ti.’iul oil niorttil t hoiij>hts, iinscx me here, 

And fill iiK* I’roni the crown to tiic toe, top-full 

Of direst cruL It y ! (I. v. 41.) 

This speech, addressed to tlie “ murdering ministe rs ” who 
“ in their sightless sulrstanee's wait on nature’s mischief” is 
dcniemic in intensity and passion. It is inhuman — as though 
the v.'oman were e'ontrolleel by an evil something which 
niasters her mind and soul. It is mysterious, tearsome. yet 
faseanating : like all else- heir, it is a nightmare thing of Evil. 
Whatever it be it leave s her a pure woman, with a wemian’s 
frailty, as soon as ever its horrible work is done. She faints 
at Macbeth’s deseripliejn of Dimean’s body. As her luisbaml 
grows rich in erinie, her signifieanee dwindles : she is left 
shattered, a luiman wreek who mutters over again in sleep 
the hideous memories of her former Satanic hour of pride. 
To interpret the figure of Lady INIaebcth in ternis of 
“ ambition ” and “ w'ill ” is, indeed, a futility of criticism. 
The scope and sweep of her evil passion is a thing tremendous, 

^ Dr. Bradley notices this in Shakesperean Tragedy. 
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irresistible, ultimate. She is an embodiment — for one mighty 
liour — of Evil absolute and extreme. 

The central human theme — the temptation and crime of 
Macbeth — is, however, more easy of analysis. The crucial 
speech runs as follows : — 

Why do I yield to that suggestion, 

Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair, 

And makes my seated heart knock at my ribs 
Against the use of nature ? Present fears 
Are less than horrible imaginings. 

My thought whose murder yet is but fantastical 

Shakes so my single state of man that function 

Is smother’d in surmise, and nothing is 

But wliat is not. (I. iii. 134.) 

This speech, spoken when Macbeth first feels the impending 
Evil, expresses again all those elements 1 have noticed in the 
mass-effect of the play : questioning doubt, horror, fear of 
some unknow'n power ; horrible imaginings of the super- 
natural and “ fantastical ” ; an abysm of unreality ; dis- 
order on the plane of physical life. 1'his speech is a microcosm 
of the Macbeth-vision : it contains the germ of the whole. 
Like a stone in a pond, this original immediate experience of 
Macbeth sends ripples of itself expanding over the whole 
play. This is the moment of the birth of Evil in Macbeth, 
this is the mental reality which he projects into action, 
thereby plunging his land too in fear and horror and dark- 
ness. In this speech we have a swift interpenetration of idea 
with idea, from fear and disorder, through sickly imaginings, 
to abysmal darkness, nothingness. “ Nothing is but what is 
not ” : that is the text of the play. Reality and unreality 
change places. We must see that Macbeth, like the whole 
universe of this play, is paralysed, rnc'sn’orised, as tlujugh in 
a dream. This is not merely “ ambition ” — it is fear, a name- 
less fear which yet fixes itself to a horrid image. He is lu'lp- 
less as a man in a nightmare : and this helplessness is ini cgral 
to the conception — the will-concept is absent.^ Mae beth 
may struggle, but he cannot fight : he can no nua-e resist 
than a rabbit resists a weasel’s teeth fastened in its neck, or 
a bird the serpent’s tran.sfixing eye. Now this Evil in 
Macbeth propels him to an act absolutely Evil. For, though 
no ethical system is ultimate, Macbeth’s crime is as near 
absolute as may be. It is therefore conceived as absolute. 

^ “ Will ” clearly finds no place in the passionate world of Shakespeare’s 
tragedies. To say that Shakespeare chose heroes lacking in will-power is 
less valuable than to say that poetic-tragedy is concerned only with those 
deeper springs of aetion which the will-concept tends to blur. 
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Its dastardly nature is emphasised clearly (I. vii. 12-25). 
Duncan is old, good. He is at once Macbeth’s kinsman, king, 
and guest. He is to be murdered in sleep. No worse act of 
Evil could well be found. Now the Evil of which Macbeth is 
at first aware rapidly entraps him in a mesh of events : it 
makes a tool of Duncan’s visit, it dominates Lady Macbeth. 
It is significant that she, like her husband, is overpowered by 
the Weird Sisters and their prophecy. Eventually Macbeth 
undertakes the murder, as a grim and hideous duty.^ He 
cuts a sorry figure at first, but, once embarked on his allegiant 
enterprise of Evil, his grandeur grows. Throughout he is 
driven by fear — the fear that paralyses everyone else urges 
him to an amazing and mysterious action of blood. This 
action he repeats, again and again. He cancels the bond of 
human fellowship,^ and of his own accord seeks out the Weird 
Sisters a second time. He cannot return, so determines to go 
o’er. And the strange thing is that he wins his battle. He is 
fighting himself free of the nightmare fear of his life. He 
adds crime to crime and emerges at last victorious, and fear- 
less : — 

Macbeth : I have almost forgot the taste of fears : 

The time has been, my senses would have cool’d 
To hear a night-shriek ; and my fell of hair 
Would at a dismal treatise rouse and stir 
As life were in’t : I have supp’d full with horrors ; 

Dircncss, familiar to my slaughterous thoughts, 

Cannot once start me. (V. v. 9.) 

Again, “ Hang these that talk of fear ! ” (V. iii. 36) he cries, 
in an ecstasy of courage. He is, at last, “ broad and general 
as the casing air ” (lil. iv. 23). This will appear a strange 
reversal of the usual coninicntary : it is, however, true and 
necessary. Whilst Macbeth lives in conflict with himself 
there is misery, evil, fear : when, at the end, he and others 
have openly identified himself with evil, he faces the world 
fearless : nor docs he appc.ar evil any longer. The worst 
element of his suffering has been that sccrccy and hypocrisy 
so often referred to tliroiighout the play (I. iv. 12 ; I. v. 64 ; 
III. ii. 34 ; V. iii. 27). Dark secrecy and night are in Shake- 

^ There is a suggestion to this effect in Dr. Bradley’s ShaJtesperean 
Tragedy. One might compare Dostoievsky’s Crime and Punishment. 
Rashkolnikoff commits his murder as a self-imposed duty. 

* Macbeth prays to-night to “ cancel and tear to pieces that great bond 
that keeps me pale.” (III. ii. 49.) This is the bond of nature, that which 
binds man to the good which is in him ; the bond of daylight, reality, life. 
“ Cancel his bond of life,” occurs in Richard III., IV. iv. 77. This bond 
Macbeth severs, and plunges through the unreal nightmare of hell on 
earth, to emerge, however, unscathed and victorious. 
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speare the badges of erime.^ But at the end Maebcth has no 
heed of secrecy. He is no longer “ cabin’d, cribb’d, confined, 
bound in to saucy doubts and fears ” (III. iv. 24). He has 
woii tlirough by excessive crime to an harmonious and honest 
relation with his suiroundings. He has successfully sym- 
bolised the disorder of his lonely guilt-stricken soul by 
creating disorder in the w’orld, and thus restores balance and 
a harmonious contact. The mighty 2 )rinciple of good planted 
in the nature of things then asserts itself, eondemns him 
openly, brings him peace. Dayliglit is brought to Macbeth, 
as to Scotland, by tlic accusing armies of Malcolm. He now 
knows himself to be a tyrant confessed, and wins back that 
integrity of soul which gives us : — 

I have livcil long onougli : iny way of life 

Is fallen into llie sore, the j'cllow leaf . . . (V. iii. 22.) 

Here he touches a recognition deeper than fear, more potent 
than niglitmare. Tlie delirious dream is over. A clear day- 
light now disperses the imaginative dark that has eclipsed 
Scotland. The change is rt'inarkable. There is now nu)ve- 
ment, siiri'ty and purpose, colour : horses “ skirr the country 
round ” (V. iii. banners arc hung out on the castle walls 
(V. V. 1). soldiers Itew down the brigitt Iciivos of Birnam (V. 
iv. 4). There is, as it were, a ptcan of triumph as the Mticbcth- 
universc, having struggled darkly upw.ard, now climbs into 
radiance. Though they ojtpose each other in fight, Maebcth 
and Mfilcolm share equally in this relief, this awakening from 
horror. Of a jnecc with this change is the fulfilment of the 
Wcii’d Sisters’ prophe<*ics. In bright daylight the nightmans 
reality to which Maebelh has biien subdued is insubstantial 
and transient as sleep-horrors jit dawn. To these he has 
trusted, and they fail. But he himself is, at the last, self- 
reliant and courageous. The words of the Weird Sisters ring 
true : — 

Though his hark cannot l)c lost 

Yet it shall be tenipcst-toss’d. (I. iii 24-25.) 

Each shattering report he receives with redoubled life-zest ; 
and meets the fate marked out by the daylight consciousness 
of normal man for the nightmare reality of crime. Malcolm 
may talk of “ this dead butcher and his fiend-like queen ” 
(V. viii. 69). We, who have felt the siekly poise over the 
abysmal deeps of Evil, the hideous reality of the unreal, must 
couch our judgment in a different phrase. 

' Sec Lucrece, 768-777 ; and Richard II., III. ii. 86-53. 
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IV. 

The consciousness of nightmare is a consciousness of 
Absolute Evil, presenting an heightened awareness of positive 
significance which challenges the goldencst dreams of.blissful 
sleep : it is positive, powerful, autonomous. Whether this be 
ultimate truth or not, it is what our mental experience knows : 
and to deny it is to deny the aristocracy of mind. The 
“ sickly weal ” of Scotland is in the throes of this delirious 
dream, which, whilst it lasts, has every at tribute of reality. 
Yet this Evil is not a nativ'e of man’s heart : it comes from 
without. The Weird Sisters are thus objectively conceived ; 
they are not, as are phantoms and ghosts, the subjective 
effect of Evil in the protagonist’s mind. They are, within the 
Macbeth-nniverse, indepeiident entities. The fact that they 
instigate Macbeth directly and Lady Macbeth indirectly thus 
tends to assert the objectivity of Evil. To regard the Weird 
Sisters as a projection of Macbeth’s mind is an illegitimate 
interpretation. The most we can say is that we understand 
something of the psychological state which gives these 
extraneous things of liorror their reality and opportunity. 
And if we arc loth to believe in such Evil realities, potentially 
at least alive and powerful, we might call to mind the words 
of Lafeu in AWn Well (II. iii. 1-7) ; — 

“ They say nurack s arc past ; and we have our 
philosoi)hical persons, to make modern and familiar, 
things supernatural and causeless. Hence it is that we 
make trifles of terrors, ensconcing ourselves into seeming 
knowledge, when we should submit ourselves to an 
unknown fear.” 

A profound commentary on JIacbeth. But, though the 
ultimate Evil remain a mystery, analysis of the play indicates 
something of its relation to the mind and the actions of men. 
Such analysis must he directed not to the story alone, but to 
the manifold correspondences of imaginative quality extend- 
ing throughout the whole play. A Shakespearean play is 
poetry, and, as such, is super-logical. Yet it is the work of 
interpretation to give some logical coherence to things 
imaginative. To do this, it is manifestly not enough to 
abstract the skeleton of logical sequence which is the story of 
the play : that is to ignore the very quality which justifies 
our anxious attention. Rather, relinquishing our horizontal 
sight of the naked rock-line which is the story, we should, 
from above, view the whole work extended, spatialised : and 
then map out imaginative similarities and differences, hills 
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and vales and streams. Then only Shakespearean tragedy 
begins to reveal its riches. Interpretation must thus first 
receive the quality of the play in the imagination and then 
proceed to translate this whole experience into a new logic 
which ^’ill not be confined to those superficialities of cause 
and effect which wc think to trace in our own lives and 
actions and try to impose on the persons of literature. In 
this way, wc will know that Macbeth shows us an Evil not to 
be accounted for in terms of “ will ” and “ causality ” ; that 
it expresses its vision, not to a critical intellect, but to the 
responsive imagination : and, working in terms not of 
“ character ” or any ethical code, but of the abysmal deeps 
of a spirit-world untuned to human reality, withdraws the 
veil from the black streams which mill that consciousness of 
fear symbolised in actions of blood. It will then be seen that 
Macbeth is the Apocalypse of Evil. 

G. WILSON KNIGHT. 

Cheltenham. 



RELIGION, MORALITY AND THE 
“ SACRED.” 

SIDNEY SPENCER. 

In the reaction against traditional othcr-vvorldliness and 
supernaturalism, which is to-day so widespread, and in itself 
so entirely salutary, there is found in certain quarters a 
tendency to identify religion with morality, to say that 
religion and right conduct (however, precisely, that may be 
conceived) are one and the same thing. “ To do good,” said 
Thomas Paine more than a century ago, “ is my religion.” 
Paine himself, in spite of these words, was not purely and 
simply an ethicist —he was a higlily dualistic theist. But 
since the time of Paine, the tendency which his words, taken 
by themselves, imply has received a more logical and con- 
sistent expression. It has found expression, indeed, in 
certain organised movements. On the one hand. Positivism, 
founded by Comte in the early nineteenth century, identifies 
religion with the service of humanity, and definitely excludes 
any non-phenomenal reality from the sphere of human 
interests. On the other hand, the Ethical Movement, 
originated towards the end of the nineteenth century in 
America, while adopting a less dogmatic attitude towards 
ultimate issues, at the same time stands, as a movement, 
for the simple identification of religion with morality. “ In 
an enlightened age of the world,” says VV. M. Salter, referring 
presumably to the age in which we live, “ morality is alone 
fit to be a religion.” This attitude is commonly expressed in 
the Ethical Movement in the equation of “ God ” with the 
“ Moral Ideal.” 

The view thus embodied — which extends, of course, 
widely outside the sphere of these organised movements — 
finds some support in the work of modern students of 
religion, from both the psychological and the anthropological 

343 
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standpoints. Thus, an American writer (Professor Ames) 
defines religion as “ the consciousness of the highest social 
values.” “ All moral ideals are religious,” he says, “ in the 
degree to which they are expressions of great vital interests 
of society.” Religion, in other words, is purely and simply 
a social phenomenon : as such it is identical with morality 
so far as morality represents the expression of social value. 
Essentially the same conclusion is reached from a different 
angle by Professor Durkheim and the French sociological 
school. In his valuable study of Australian totemism, 
Elementary Forms of the Religious Life, Durkheim reaches 
the conclusion that the essential religious reality, beneath the 
forms of totcmic belief, is soeiety itself. Religion, in all its 
phases, he maintains, is an expression of the social conscious- 
ness. It is a means whereby men allirni and reaffirm the fact 
of their own affiliation with and dependence upon the social 
group. 

I. 

The discussion of religious origins is a matter of very great 
difficulty, and one whicli calls for the greatest possible care 
and discrimination. At the same time, it is a study of 
considerable value for the light which it casts upon the 
subject that we are concerned with, and therefore I ])roposc 
to say something about it. Durkheim defines religion thus : 
“ A unified system of beliefs and practices relating to sacred 
things and uniting all those who adhere to them into a single 
moral community.” There are two chief points in this 
definition : (1) that religion ccntirs in what arc deemed 

“sacred things,” (2) that the atliluile of devotion to the 
“ sacred ” draws tliose who share it in any jiartieular form 
into a “ moral community.” It is widely agrc'cd as the result 
of modern study that IDurkluam is right in stressing the 
conception of the “ sacred ” as of fundamental imjiorLance - 
more fundamental and more far-rea(^hing than “ tiie belief 
in spiritual beings ” whicth was long accepted as providing a 
“ minimum definition ” of religion. The emphasis which 
Durkheim lays upon the “ sacred ” as primary and uinda- 
mental is, of course, entirely independent of his interpreta- 
tion of it as ultimately equivalent to the social. On this 
point a diametrically ojiposite view is maintained by Otto in 
The Idea of the Holy. The idea of the holy arises, as 
Otto conceives it, not through any reaction to the life of 
society, but as a direct response to the deeper Reality 
expressed in the universe. 
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“ Religious dread or awe, an essential aspect of the 
religious consciousness, first laegins to stir [says Otto] in 
the feeling of something ‘ uncanny,’ ‘ ceric ’ or ‘ weird.’ 
It is this feeling which, emerging in the mind of primeval 
man, forms the starting-point for the entire religious 
development in history. Daemons and gods alike spring 
from this root.” 

They arc, as we may say, the embodiment in personal and 
external form of the sense of mystery, which is fundamental. 

It seems to me clear enough that Otto is right in tracing 
religion to its root in tlic feeling of the “ uneaiuiy.” Primitive 
religion, so far as we can speak of such a thing (and we can 
know it, of course, only by inference), seems to rest upon 
some sort of cosiuie sense, however rudimentary — a cosmic 
sense which found expression first of all, not in the belief in 
gods or spirits, but in the feeling of an undelined, mysterious 
“ power,” present particularly in all that aroused the feeling 
of w'ondcr and aw'o in ni.arked degree. Hut what is the 
relation of this “ power ” to morality ? Has primitive 
religion a necessary ethical aspect Or is the connection 
between religion and ethics something that only comes in 
at a later stage, something inessential, therefore, to religion 
as such ? Oman has maintained, in opposition to Otto, in his 
essay oti “ The Sphere of Ri-ligion,” that in the sense of aw'C 
in face of the holy there is iVoni the first “ a certain quality of 
moral reverence,” which flistinguishes it from the merely 
magical. But we have, in fact, no ground, as recent study 
goes to show, for dividing in this way between magic and 
religion at a primitive level. The “ holy ” and the magically 
potent are one. The “ holy ” has at first no tlirectly moral 
quality. Yet, even so, it has from the first a moral bearing. 
Marett, who anticipated Olio so far as the latter’s analysis 
is valid (and it is so, I believe, only to a limited extent) 
defines the object of religion as “ whate^'er is regarded 
as a mystery and treated aeeordingly.” “ Sacredness from 
a psychological point of view-,” he has said, is the power of 
exciting awe.” But he declares also that “ the ethical 
character of primitive religion is its most essential charac- 
teristic.” 

Consider for a moment the j)articular ease of Australian 
totemism, which is, in its main features, probably as close 
an approach to primitive religion as we are likely to get. 
The central feature of this religion lies, quite plainly, in the 
sense of sacredness which attaches to certain objects and 
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certain beings. The supremely sacred thing for the Austra- 
lians is the clan totem — an animal or a plant which is regarded 
as sacred by the members of a particular clan, which gives 
its name to the clan and forms the basis of its unity. The 
sacredness of the totem animal finds' expression particularly 
in the fact that it must not be killed or eaten by the members 
of the clan, save, in certain instances, ceremonially at an 
annual communion feast. The sense of sanctity, then, 
directly results in the modification of behaviour — in certain 
restrictions upon conduct whicli are enforced, not merely, 
and not mainly, by the threat of human punishment, but 
rather by the fear of supernatural terrors, through the un- 
loosing of that magical potency which is the counterpart of 
the sense of sacredness. But the sense of sacredness has a 
wider bearing. It extends from the totem animal to the 
human members of the elan. One’s fellow-clansmen are 
sacred beings, since all bear the name of the totem, and all 
are held to share its nature. Religion, therefore, at this 
primitive level promotes the sense of kinship in the soeial 
group and of mutual respect. In this way, it serves the 
interests of social solidarity. It promotes, also, directly the 
observance of the rules of the moral code. It is, of course, as 
I need surely not insist, a mere grotcscjuc superstition to 
suppose that “ savage ” peoples are lacking in the moral 
sense. Their morality is not our own — and it is not always 
the W’orse for that ! — but it is a very real ami potent force, 
and it has behind it the sanction of religion. The rules of 
morality imposed by the social group — the prohibition, for 
example, of lying and murder and adultery -arc themselves 
directly and intrinsically saerctl. They are enveloped by an 
atmosphere of mystery. They are the product of an ancient 
tradition, and whatever is ancient is by that very hu't 
mysterious, and so invested with magical potency. Their 
violation will call forth supernatural ))enalties, which will 
light not merely upon the head of the offender, but of the 
social group as a whole. 

Westermarck has said that 

“ among uncivilised races the moral ideas relating to 
men’s conduct towards one another have been much 
more influenced by the belief in magic forces which may 
be utilised by man than by the belief in the free activity 
of gods.” 

But what Westermarck here calls “ magic forces ” lies, in 
fact, at the very root of religion. Everywhere among savage 
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peoples we find the notion of a mighty impersonal power — 
widely known to-day by its Melanesian name, “ mana 
which finds expression in whatever is felt to be mysterious, 
whatever arouses the emotion of wonder and awe. In itself 
this power has no moral quality, yet it serves by its sanctifica- 
tion of custom to promote the interests of morality. Religion 
is thus at this primitive level never a mere non-moral 
feeling of awe or dread. The feeling of awe in which it has its 
root is called into play in such a manner as to become directly 
a sanction of moral conduct. Religion, in other words, is 
identified with the eause of morality. The content of primi- 
tive religion, to quote Marctt once again, is “ identical with 
the tribal custom or tradition in so far as it is felt to be 
sacred,” so that religion is not a thing in any way apart from 
the practical concerns of life. It stands rather, to the 
savage, “ for the whole of his concrete life so far as it is 
penetrated by a spirit of earnest endeavour.” 

It must not be supposed that the ethical aspect of 
primitive religion is cxliaustcd by the reinforcement of 
customary morality by means of supernatural sanctions. 
That reinforcement itself assumes a positive aspect, since it 
tends to promote the sense of immediate obligation. Primi- 
tive religion, moreover, as I have pointed out in connection 
with Australian totemism, quickens the sense of social 
solidarity and the recognition of the common rights of the 
clansmen. It enhances by its ceremonies the sense of power. 
It brings an access of vitality, of strength, and courage and 
gladness, since the ceremonies are believed to set in motion 
on behalf of their participants the mysterious power which 
men regard as the source of all successful activity. “ Let 
bad luck go and good luck come ” is the general formula of 
spell or prayer in primitive religion. Its practice therefore 
brings conficlcncc and a quickening of vital activity. It makes 
for the “ consecration of life.” 

In the light of this wc see how entirely mistaken is the view 
which regards religion in its origin and its essential nature as 
a matter of simple fear — “ an attempt,” as Bertrand Russell 
has put it, ” to mitigate the terror inspired by destruc- 
tive natural forces.” The distinctive religious emotion is 
never a matter of simple fear, although fear has played, 
unfortunately, a prominent part in religious development. 
Religion is essentially, in its primitive phase, a quickening 
and inspiring and unifying force. It hfts men out of weak- 
ness and isolation into oneness with a larger life. It links 
them up with the greater powers of the universe, and so brings 
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into their lives gladness and invigoration and the sense of 
unity, the sense of obligation and the subordination of the 
separate self. 

I liavc dwelt at some length upon the basis and meaning 
9 f primitive religion, because it helps us, as it seems to me, 
to see elearly the essential quality of religion in itself and in 
its relation to life. Religion, as this study shows, rests upon 
the sense of cosmic mystery, so tliat it cannot be rightly 
regarded as purely and simply a question of morality. Yet it 
can never rightly be dissociated from morality, which has 
dcv^cloped in close connection with it, and to which it gave 
in the earliest times its sanction, in which it found a direct 
and necessary expression of itself. 

II. 

If that is true of religion in its origins, so far as we can 
trace them, it is equally true of religion in its higher phases. 
There are certain intermediate phases of religion of which the 
moral aspect is less evident. There are gods whose worship 
has little or no bearing upon human conduct. That is due 
to the general nature of social development in historical 
times. With the growth of (uvilisalion and private property, 
society lost ils early unity and solidarity. It became dividccl 
into separate classes, and the established religion of the 
community became identified with tlie separ.ato interests of 
the ruling class, and infected in too many cases witii fraud 
and violence. A cultus was elaborated which stood increas- 
ingly apart from human and ethical interests. Religion was 
perverted into a means of supporting the vested interests of 
rulers and nobles and priests, (iods arose, naturally enough, 
who had no concern with any wide social morality. Sanctity 
became a thing apart from life — an affair of temples and 
ceremonies and priests and kings. It was in such (arcurn- 
stanccs as these that there occurred the ])rophctic revolt in 
Israel which brought such a deepening and purifying of the 
religious consciousness. 

Developed religion, so far as it is true to itsell, is, like 
primitive religion, directly and intrinsically ethical. Pratt 
remarks in bis book. The Religious Consciousness, that each 
of the great religions “ may be said to be both a religion and 
a system of ethics.” That is a seriously misleading statement 
of the case. It suggests that religion is one thing and morality 
another, connected, no doubt, but intrinsically distinct and 
separate. But, in so far as religion is deep and vital, it 
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includes morality as a necessary part of itself, Religion is 
the response of the whole being to the universe — “ the 
endeavour to live in harmony with the universe as a whole,” 
the endeavour, in otlier words, to express in life the sanctity 
which we perceive in the universe. Life includes feeling 
and thought as well as conduct or practical activity, so 
that religion cannot be merely a question of “ doing good ” ; 
but conduct holds a special place, since it is the test both 
of the reality of religion and of its worth. VVe hear of men 
occasionally, it is true, who combine an intense devoutness 
with an entire absence ol’ moral sense. Rut such “ devont- 
ncss ” is not religion. It is said of Renvenuto Cellini that 
“ he lived in an atmosphere of exalted religious emotion,” 
while “ his life was one of ])i'ofligaey and murtler lived 
Vvithout any consciousness of inconsistency. . . . lie could 
murder Jiis enemy in cold blood just as he was Icav’ing 
Mass filled with beautiful religious emotions.” An extreme 
instance, certainly, yet one that is an analogue of a great 
deal that p.asscs for religion in the modern world. In great 
numbers of eases to-day men leave their churches filled with 
what seem to llunn “ beautiful religious emotions,” yet with 
no consciousness of inconsistency in the acceptance of social 
wrong and injustice and of a way of life utterly remote 
from any moral idealism. Rut such religion is utterly un- 
worthy of the name. A religion which docs not express itself 
in conduct, which iloes not shape our )>i-actieal attitude, is 
not a genuine thing. Religion must carry with it an ideal for 
life, and an ideal for the wliole of life, or it is a meaningless 
futility. Religion is “ all or nothing,” as Rrowning said. 
That docs not mean that unless a man follows out his religion 
with complete consistency in every detail of his life, he is a 
fraud and a hypocrite. It does mean that unless a man’s 
religion claims to eov'cr the whole of life, in its political and 
social and economic aspects, as well as in its more purely 
private and personal relations, it is poisoned at its very root 
by an essential unreality. 

Religion must carry with it an ideal of life. That is the 
test of its reality. But what sort of ideal ? There lies the 
test of its w'orth. A religion may be intensely real, in the 
sense that men believe passionately or whole-heartedly in its 
teaching and obey that teaching in their lives, but it does not 
follow that its influence is good. It is sometimes assumed, 
curiously enough, that religion as sueh is always and neees- 
sarily “ good,” in the sense that it makes for human better- 
ntient. Actually we know that the effect of religion, even 
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where it is deep and vital, is sometimes very far from being 
good in that objective sense. To the sincere believer in it 
every form of religion seems good, of course, even where it 
supports such horrors as human sacrifice or persecution. In 
fact, just because such things can be literally “ sanctified ” 
by religion, just because religion can invest them with its own 
distinctive quality of sacredness, it can become “ a potent 
and violent force for evil ” — a force which makes for the 
perpetuation of cruelty and strife and darkness in the world. 
“ The worst atrocities that the world has seen,” says Robert 
Briffault, “ have been committed by men who were intent on 
being ‘ good.’ ” VVe can only judge of the real moral value 
of a religion by discovering the meaning which it assigns to 
that principle — the kind of “ good ” which it actually pro- 
motes. Religion has promoted, and it does to-day promote, 
widely differing ideals and attitudes towards life. Consider 
only the contradictory influences which emanate, in history 
and in contemporary life, from Christianity in its varying 
forms. We find Christianity making for intoleranee and for 
catholicity, for external authority and for the rights of the 
individual conscience, for war and for peace, for class privilege 
and for social equality. Can it be said, in view of the manifest 
and flagrant contradictions in the morality which it supports, 
that religion in itself stands for any particular moral 
principle ? 

The religious life everywhere has this much in common, 
that it rests upon, and seeks to give expression to, the sense 
of sacredness. Whatever it touches, whether for good or for 
evil, religion “ sanctifies ” — that is to say, invests it with the 
sense of awe and mystery. It matt(>rs not whether the 
sacrednesc is felt as directly present in the object or act 
itself, or whether it is held to be in\parted to it by a spirit or 
deity — the essential attitude is the same. The Australian 
feels in the dictates of his customary morality a direct 
magical potency ; the Hebrew attributes his moral code to 
Yahweh — the result is the same. In both there is a certain 
awe-fulness, which demands of men the fruits of awe — which 
creates, in other words, the sense of transcendent obligation, 
the spirit of earnestness and solemnity, the subordination of 
self. Here, then, we have the distinctive mark of religious 
morality — the attitude towards life which distinguishes the 
“ religious ” from the “ non-religious ” man. To be religious, 
on the ethical side, is to take life seriously, to feel what has 
been described as the sense of “ imperativeness and acting 
under orders,” to subordinate oneself to something greater. 
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That is common to religion everywhere so far as it is religion 
at all. Wells has recently spoken of the subordination of 
self as the essence of religion. Certainly, it is an essential 
aspect of religious morality — an essential aspect of the sense 
of the “ sacred ” as expressed in life. Always, as Durkheim 
says, religion unites those who adhere to its principles into a 
“ moral community ” — a moral community which may be 
co-extensive with the social group, or may assume the form 
of a separate Church. The evils which religion too often 
promotes are not the evils which spring from the assertion 
of the separate self. Religion docs not, at any level, directly 
sanctify the quest of gain or of private ambition. It has 
again and again been prostituted to such ends, but always in 
violation of its essential spirit. The spirit of religion is the 
very opposite of blatant egoism and self-assurance. It is the 
spirit of reverential awe in face of the sacred reality, express- 
ing itself in moral seriousness, in the sense of imperativeness 
or constraint, in the subordination of the self. 

The evils whieh religion serves are those which spring 
from the misdirection of these things — the misapplication of 
the sense of the holy. They are evils committed, not for the 
sake of personal profit or aggrandisement, but on account of 
ignorance or fanaticism. Tlie root of the trouble is really 
this, that the sacred is externalised, it is identified with the 
forms, the objects or activities, in which it is held to find 
expression. At the primitive level it is discerned directly 
in all kinds of material things — in anything, in fact, which is 
felt as a mystery. This feeling is everywhere aroused by 
human blood, so blood becomes sacred, and endowed with 
naagieal potency. But since blood has this mysterious power, 
it may well be utilised for human purposes. Hence the 
widespread rite of human sacrifice, which appears to have 
originated along with the rise of agriculture, as a means of 
securing abundant crops. It has been suggested, I may 
mention, that one of the factors which led to the growth 
of organised warfare was the search for victims for sacrifice. 
However that may be, here we have a clear case of a gross 
and terrible evil resulting from the idea of the materialisation 
of the sacred which was fundamental in primitive religious 
thought. Here also we see how tluj externalisation of the 
sacred in the shape of custom tends to perpetuate an evil 
once established. Human sacrifice itself, having once become 
established in the order of life, was “ sanctified ” — regarded 
with veneration as a sacred rite. Everywhere we find that 
same tendency asserting itself. A religious ceremony or 
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belief once accepted, becomes sacred, and woe betide the man 
who seeks to alter it. So long as this external view of 
sanctity prevails, so long as men believe in holy customs and 
rites and books and days and beliefs, religion is bound to be 
essentially conservative in its attitude. The innovator is a 
breaker of “ taboo,” a violator of aiieient sanetities. His 
attitude arouses a feeling of horror, in which religious dread 
is intermingled. Consequently, lest his presence should 
infect the whole community, he must be destroyed. Religious 
persecution derives its peculiar quality from the combination 
of this horror in face of heresy, in which religious awe is 
infused, with the spirit of earnestness and solemnity, which 
is an essential aspect of the religious attitude, and which 
readily passes, muler the stress of strong emotion, into 
fanaticism. The flames of fanaticism are fanned, moreover, 
by the very sense of solidarity, the subordination of the self 
to the group, the ehurch-conseiousness, which religion 
promotes. 

The evils for which religion is responsible are due, then, 
to the conditions of its development. The main fact from 
which cruelty and persecution and intolerajiee sju-ing is that 
external isat ion of the sacred in material things, in rites and 
customs and moral codes, in iristitutions anil beliefs, which 
was the very medium whereby the religious sense develoiied. 
The essential meaning of religious progress, fronr the moral 
standpoint, lies in the growth of a new and higher conscious- 
ness of sanctity — a sanctity not embodied in o\iter things, in 
material objects, in riles or customs or beliefs or moral 
codes, but immanent in life and the soul —a sanctity carryitig 
with it no conception or suggestion of magical j)otcucy, but 
an inner quality of being, and that alone. As between 
differing types of rifligious morality, the test lies in the 
relative inwardness or externality of the sacred as they 
conceive it, in the extent to which the vision of an immanent 
sanctity has emerged. At certain points in religious develop- 
ment tlic two contrasted types of sanctity come into direct 
conflict with one another. That is the essential meaning of 
the great conflict between Jesus and the Pharisees. Both 
for Jesus and for the Pharisees the sense of saercdn(;ss was 
fundamental. But in the ease of the Plnirisees it was 
externalised in the Law and its observances, while Jesus, in 
spite of his formal aeceptance of the authority of the Law, 
had the insight to see that it is essentially an inward principle. 
Jesus was a breaker of taboo, a violator of aneient sanctities. 
“ The Sabbath was made for man,” he said, “ not man for 
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the Sabbath.” Life and the needs of life, it is implied — 
that is the sacred thing. No rite or code or institution that 
man has made is sacred in and for itself. When laws and 
institutions arc set up as sacred in themselves, it is time to 
break the spell and to violate the taboo. 

Take, again, the conflict in whicli the early Church was 
involved with the forces of Roman paganism. The Church 
was persecuted, as we know, not by the irreligious Emperors, 
who cared only for their own personal aggrandisement ; it 
was persecuted by the Emperors who took their own State- 
religion seriously, for whom patriotism was, in fact, the 
great virtue, for whom the State and its interests were the 
supremely sacred thing. The early Church stood for a higher 
loyalty than State-obedienee— it had the vision of a deeper 
sanctity, the sanctity of human personality, made, as it 
taught, in the image of (lod, a sanctity which found expres- 
sion, as such a vision naturally must, in the repudiation of 
the claims of the State to moral supremacy. The conflict 
between early Christianity and the Roman State was 
essentially a phase of the ever renewed struggle between 
sanctity as a thing externalised and the higher sanctity that 
is immanent in the soul. 

The progress of religion everywhere, so far as progress is 
achieved, is towards the repudiation of outer authoi’itics and 
external sanctities, and the discovery of lilb and the soul as 
the essentially sacred things. It is that discovery and its 
expression in all its imj)lieations, for our thought and for our 
life, which is the supreme need of religion to-day. The 
position to-day in its ethical aspc(d., so far as religion is 
concerned, is broadly this : that religion as it exists has 
little or no moral initiative, it is not a creative factor, it has 
no distinctiv'c social iilcals — and unless an ethical ideal is an 
ideal for society, uidess it involves some vision of transformed 
human relationships, it has and can have no true significance. 
The outstanding need of religion to-day is a recovery of 
initiative in thought and in life — that initiative which can 
only come from a fresh and living vision of truth, from a 
quickened kense of Sacred Reality as a living power in the 
soul, from a reawakened effort to give expression to it in the 
whole range of life. 

SIDNEY SPENCER. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT THEOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. 

By Rev. Pkoi'essou JAMES MOFFATT, D.D., D.Litt. 

The death of Dr Arthur S. Peake is a distinct loss to theology, and 
those who know something of the manifold servic^cs which he rendered 
in this department will realise how much the j)rcscnt generation is 
indebted to him. A pupil of Dr Driver at Oxford, he carried on the 
work which Dr Driver did, of interpreting evangelical Christianity in 
the light of the newer criticism, not only in his own church, but far 
beyond its borders. Urdike Dr Driver, he covered the New Testament 
as well as the Old ; and, indeed, by means of his books on the Pible and 
Christianity, instructed the general reader with a jiersuasivc com- 
bination of scholarship and faith. His well-known Commentary on 
the Bible, which was edited with skill and thoroughness, was merely 
one of the contributions which he made to the spread of enlightened 
views about the Bible. But his own works in exegesis and inter- 
pretation must not be overlooked. Tlicrc arc still no better short 
editions of Job, Jeremiah, and Hebrews, than those which he con- 
tributed to the Century Bible. And it would be a pious tribute lo 
his memory, as well as a gift to students far and wide, if the authorities 
of Manchester University would reprint in one volume the scattered 
essays on Paulinism and other subjects which he issued in their series 
of publications. These are too valuable to i)c forgotten : tlu'y arc 
constructive and clarifying, and they illustrate Dr Peake’s power of 
reaching to the central problems and stating I hem effect iv(‘ly in a 
critical as well as in a profoundly religious spirit, lie hiul a frail 
physique, but the amount of work he carried through in spite of il, 
was a marvel and a challenge to his friends. 

Professor Auguste Bill’s La Morale ct la Foi dans la philosophic 
antique (Paris, Felix Alcan), ought to have been noticed before now. 
It is one of the monographs which are being issued by the University 
of Strassburg, and which arc of such varied and sustained excellence 
in theology and history and philosophy. As Dr Bill rightly points 
out, the controversy in early Christianity over the Jewish law and 
also over the question of morality and religion, presupposes an older 
issue in philosophy, and to the latter he addresses himself. His 

354 
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ample volume forms an independent sequel to works like those of 
Hirzcl and Burle. It begins by tracing the rise and evolution of 
“ Law ” in the polity of Greece and Rome, the moral problems 
raised thereby, and the cognate ideas of an unwritten law and of a 
law of the universe, down to Maximus of Tyre and Dio Chrysostom. 
The Stoic and Epicurean positions are explained, and there is a special 
chapter at the close on Cicero. As Dr Bill admits, the problem of 
the early Christians was not so much the relation of T.aw' in general to 
the specific laws of the State as the problem of revelation, Le, of the 
moral Law as a divine code or rule. Hence the preoccupation of 
philosophers like the Cynics and the Stoics was not theirs. Never- 
theless, the issues raised by the Pagan thinkers affected the situation 
before long, and such a survey of tlic coiitrovxTsy as Dr Bill provides 
is of real value to the student of the religious interests of the early 
Church in relation to .Tudaisin in particular. It is to be hoped that 
this volume will be followed by another on the place of the divine 
Law in early Christian controversy, especially in connection with 
Marcion. Dr W. A. llcidd’s book on The Day of Yahxceh (Century 
Company, 1029), is on more specilically religious lines, and on ritual 
in the Hebrew religion. The sub-title is “ A Study of Sacred Days 
and Ritual Forms in the Ancient Far Fast,” and it consists of nine 
studies upon subjects like Pentecost, the Day of Atonement, Succoth, 
and the Sabbath, in th(i light of contemporary civilisation. One of 
his aims is to bring out what he considers the aflinities betwxen the 
Hebrew religion and the praelices of people in the Eastern Mediter* 
ranean, especially with n'gn ril to ritual, since “ the greater sanctities 
of Judaism are those of its ritual, its times and seasons.” The 
pilgrimage idea is ranked as central in this connection, and Dr Ileidel 
offers many curious suggestions on its inlhience. Affinities between 
Apollo and Yahwch are, however, precarious. The Sabbath he 
regards as a later importation, probably from Babylonia. As a pen- 
dant to this, Dr S. M^)winck(d^s essay on “ A Quel Moment le culte de 
Yahwe a Jerusalem cst-iloiricicllcmentdcvenuun culte sans images ” 
{Revue d'Histoire el dc Philosophic rdif^icusesy 1929, pp. 197-216) may 
be chronicled. When were the older customs of representing Yahwch 
under the figure of a bull, for example, superseded — the representations 
current under Gideon, for instance, and Jeroboam ? Mowinckel agrees 
that the break took place under Asa, and that it was associated with 
the separation of Judah from Northern Israel, but the religious break, 
like the political, was prepared for. Solomon’s religious policy must 
have provoked an opposition movement, and traces are to be found 
in the Yahwist document with its version of the decalogue in 
Exodus 84. 

To open Dr R. H. Charles’ Critical and Exegetical Commentary on 
the Book of Daniel (Clarendon Press, 30^.) is to expect surprises. The 
Massoretic text fares ill at Dr Charles’ hands, and we miss some good 
old texts before we are done. Thus xii. 4 (“ Many shall run to and 
fro, and knowledge shall be increased ”) is almost certainly wrong ; 
the last words jtre not so innocuous and hopeful as they sound in 
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English. But Dr Charles emends them, on the basis of suggestion 
from the Septuagint, into “ Many shall become foolish (or apostates) 
and the earth is filled with iniquity.” Similarly, the famous writing 
on the wall is changed beyond recognition, and even beyond under- 
standing. The criticism of the text is brilliant and daring, as might 
be supposed — even drastic. Originally the book closed, Dr Charles 
thinks, with xii. 10 : “ But they that be wise shall understand.” 
This would certainly be a tine ending, could we believe that the 
following verses were an appendix added in order to bring the book 
up to date. The apocalypse itself, it is held, was written originally 
in Aramaic. The Massoretic text is “ in hundreds of places wholly 
untrustworthy.” At such conclusions Dr Charles only arrives after 
prolonged grammatical and philological arguments, as readers of his 
commentary on the Apocalypse of John will understand. The com- 
mentary, as a result, is full of challenging interpretations, and the 
volume as a whole is masterly — in some parts masterful. 

Dr Oestcrlcy ’swell-stored conmientary on Proverbs in the Westmin- 
ster Commentary (Methuen, 18.s\), recognises the use of Amenemope 
in xxii. 17f. The commentary is packed with suggestive^ material, 
equipped with scholarly material, and geiuTally may be said to 
furnish the reader with the most (^omj)rehensive view of the book 
available in English. The setting of the proverl^s in the light of 
ancient lore outside Israel is one of its most altracttive features. And 
in this connection the publication of a new, tlioroughly revised (‘dition 
of Jeremias’ Uajulbuch der aUorieniaJisehcn. (leisfc.sbuliur (W. do 
Gruyter, Berlin und ]>eipzig), deserves to be noliecMl. No manual is 
more valuable for its illustrations as well as for its text. The n(‘W 
edition brings it up to date, and increases its value to the student of 
the Old Testament. Anotlicr informing work on tlie outskirts of the 
subject is the now volume of Schivcicfi Lectures (Oxford University 
Press). The two first survey the history of Israel, though tiui title of 
the book is really Palestine in General flisfortj. Professor IT. 
Robinson traces the history down to the fall of Nineveh, and Mr J. ^V. 
Hunkin continues the theme as far down as the capture of .Tcrusalein 
by Titus. As a pendant. Professor Burkitt’s essay on Petra and 
Palmyra is added. Professor Robinson, who describes Israel as the 
one genuine Palestinian nation of ancient times,” calls attention to 
the check upon autocracy in the kingdom which was laid by the 
religious sense of human brotherhood ; the king was sui){^oscd and 
expected ideally to exist for the sake of his people, and, for all his 
authority, to be one of them. To understand the unique importance 
of Israel in history, it is necessary to remember not only her geo- 
graphical position between the two great empires of the ancient world, 
but also her gift to man’s political thinking. For while to every other 
ancient monarch the subject was a slave, to the Israelite king he was 
a brother.” 

The general question of the relation between primitive Chris- 
tianity and Judaism, is discussed in six papers printed in a special 
number of the Journal of Biblical Literature (vol. xlviii., 1929). 
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Professor Porter (1-23) notes the dangers and defects of the method 
which seeks to explain the Judaism of the New Testament period 
from the rabbinic writings. He also points out that “ neither John 
nor Jesus were prophets of the apocalyptic type,” and that the 
apocalyptic movement in Judaism is not the final clue to the New 
Testament. This latter point is driven home by Professor E. F. Scott 
in a penetrating paper on the originality of Jesus (pp. 109-115), in 
which he shows that Jesus was concerned with morality itself and not 
with any restatement of rabbinic morality, and that his originality is 
to be tested not by what he said so much as by his power of moving 
men to action, a power resident in his personality. Mr S. S. Cohen 
(pp. 82-108) concludes, after a patient examination of rabbinic data, 
that Jesus belonged to the company of the Hasidirn who stood out- 
side of Pharisaism.” Professor Torrey (pp. 21-36) has no hesitation 
in stating that the Gospels and Acts represent a Christianity dominated 
by the characteristic ideas of the Second Isaiah. He ventures to 
piace them all before the year 70 a.d., as translations from Hebrew 
or Aramaic, and as documents in which Jesus is regarded not only as 
the Daniclic Son of Man and the Scion of David, but as the Servant 
of Yahweh depicted in Second Isaiah. Professor Ropes (pp. 37-39), 
on the other hand, secs no direct dependence of St Paul on Second 
Isaiah in his christological ideas, tliough lie admits that 1 Peter ii. 22f 
betrays a recognition of Isniah 53 as a prediction of Jesus’ sufferings. 
These papers are in the main concerned with Palestinian Judaism, 
though Professor Porter notices the preparation for Christianity 
furnished by the Hellenistic Judaism of a man like Philo, which 
anticipated “ Christianity’s conveyance of a religion built on Hebrew 
])resuppositioas to th(j Crreeo-lloman world.” The problem of Philo’s 
allegorical method is handled in Dr Edmund Stein’s monograph on 
Die Allegorische Exegese des Philo aas Alexandria (Giessen, Topcl- 
mann). He analyses the varied elements of allegory in Jewish 
Hellenism, including the Therapeutic and the Essenes, to whom 
Philo is supposed to have been specially indebted, depreciates Piiilo’s 
originality as an allegorist, seeks to show the tradition which he 
followed, and paradoxically denies him very much knowledge of 
Hebrew. A stimulating theory, though not convincing at every turn ; 
the possibilities of Palestinian allegorising, for example, are ignored. 

Mr Harold R. Willoughby’s Pagan Regeneration (University 
of Chicago Press) is a patient and thorough study of initiations 
in the mystery cults. The author discusses the separate cults with 
a view to stressing the characteristic emphasis laid by each on the 
relevant data. The closing chapter is on Philo’s mysticism,^ but 

^ It is a real pleasure to welcome t lie first two volumes of n long overdue 
fresh translation of Philo in tlic Loch Classical Library, from the competent 
hands of Mr Colson and Mr Whittaker. The German translation of Philo 
in the scries called “ Sehriften d. judisch-hcllenistischen Litcratiir,” and 
edited by Dr I. Heincmann, has now reached iis fifth section : Die ^Verke 
Philos von Alexandria (Breslau : M. und H. Marcus, 1029). The trans- 
lations are by various hands, and have short notes appended, 
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the earlier chapters handle the cults of paganism, beginning with 
the Eleusinian mysteries. Mr Willoughby is careful to draw no 
definite conclusions as to the connection between these and con- 
temporary Christianity, though he evidently desires to find in them 
a soil for the rise of the Pauline mysticism ; his book is comprehensive 
and objective, a valuable handbook for students, and plainly the 
result of wide research. On the Eleusinian mysteries he is perhaps 
inclined to idealise a little ; recent researches by scholars like Kern, 
Koertc, Picard and Lagrange, for example (to which he does not 
allude), point to a use of the sexual organs as symbols which indicates 
a crude and even gross clement in the cult, and diminishes our faith 
in the alleged moral value of the initiation. But, details apart, the 
volume forms a convci\ient approa(?h to the subject for the English 
student, well arranged and free from generalities. In the paper above 
referred to, Professor Porter argiuvs that “ l^iul had no intention of 
transforming Christianity into a Greek mystery cult, but his teaching 
of.the inner oneness of the Christian witli Christ was certainly fitted 
to support the claim that Christianity could fill the religious needs that 
the pagan mysteries professed to meet ; and Paul sometimes puts this 
experience in language that seems to imply that claim.” This 
cautious verdict represents the limit of what most expert classical 
scholars, wlio arc quite alive to the religious sense of the cults, would 
admit. 

Some of the twenty-three essays and st udics in Dr Lowther Clarke’s 
Nexv Testament Problems (S.P.C.K.) liave already appeared in print, 
but the contents arc all worth reprinting for their acaitc estimates of 
current issues, cspceialJy those on the syno[)tists and St Paul. Dr 
Clarke thinks that one welcome result of the Formgeschichtlichc 
method is to prove the impossibility of constructing a chronological 
life of Christ, tracing Ilis mental dcvel()y)ment from Baptism to the 
Cross.” lie argues that the only alternative to the orthodox doctrine 
of the (diurch is tluit the body of Jesus “ must have bee n removed 
during the night of the (irst day of the w(‘ek . . . by a person or persons 
unknown, neither friend nor enemy, actuated by motives so obscure 
that we cannot even hazard a guess at them.” St Paul’s thorn in the 
flesh, he suggests, may have been stammering ; in which case he was 
like Charles Kingsley, a man who made his mark in literature ilcspite 
the physical handicap which made his speech contemptible. And so 
on. The book is full of shrewd comments and avcII dcscr\'cs study 
from those interested in the newer phases of research upon the New 
Testament. 

On the gospels, attention should be crdled to Canon Deane’s 
admirable popular book, II ow to Understand The Four Gosjfcls 
(lloddcr and Stoughton, 2s. fid.), which is critical and evangelical in 
the true sense of the terms ; to Mr J. W. Jack’s ingenious idea that 
Luke wrote “ Saturninus ” and not Quirinius in ii. 1-3, Saturninus 
having been legate between Sand 6 n.c., and that the nativity, there- 
fore, might be dated about 7 or 6 b.c. {Expository Times, August, 
pp. -iOfi-'tOS) ; and to the review of work on the Formgeschicbtliche 
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method by Martin Dibelius in the Theologische Rundschau (pp. 185- 
216). Dibelius insists on the literary interests of the method, but at 
the close he sums up what seem to him to be the religious implications, 
which arc fairly definite and radical. Writing on the fourth gospel, 
Dr Clarke seeks to find a eucharistic significance in the story of the 
miracle at Cana, and rejects any attempt to distinguish the two words 
used for “ love ” in xxi. 15-17. Mr J. A. Maynard [Journal of Society 
of Oriental Research, pp. 155-150) identifies the beloved disciple with 
a wealthy youth of the priestly aristocracy, one of the “ cohaiiim ” 
(Lev. X. 6 ; xxi. If), who could not enter a tomb till he was sure it 
was empty. This John became a priest (hence the reference in 
Polycrates). As belonging to the Sadduccan party, he was acciuainted 
with Greek philosophy and rightly made the Pharisees call them- 
selves “ the (true) Jews.” In the Zellsclirifi fur X cutest am entliche 
Wissenschaft (pp. 148ff) Lothar Schmid gives a study of John iv. 
1-42, in which he shows that the aim of tlie story is to bring out the 
gradual recognition of Jesus, first as greater than Jacob, then as a 
prophet, then as Mcssiali, and finally as the Saviour, There is a 
corresponding rise in the idea of belief. 

With regard to the Pauline epistles, some attempts have been 
made to throw fresh light upon Galatians. Dr E. Harnikol (Die 
vorcliristliche und fruhchristliche Zeit dcs Punlus, Kiel) argues that 
there was a (kaitile Christian movement prior to Paul in Damascus 
and the north, that Paul’s relreat to Arabia was really a return to 
Damascus, which then was held to lielong to Arabia, and that i. 16 
should be read : “ When it j)leased God to reveal Ills Son in me that 
I should preach him among 11m; (ienliles immediately, I conferred not 
with flesh and blvHKl.” If I still preach eireumeision ” (v, 11) is, 
for Dr llarnikol, an allusion to Ihe apostle’s pre-(’hristian mission as 
a leader of Judaism. On the other hand. Dr J. II. Hopes in The 
Singular Problem of ihe Epistle to the Calutiaiis (Harvard Theological 
Studies, xiv.) elaborates a theory partly on the lines suggcst(‘d some 
years ago by Liitgert, viz. that there are two jiartios controverted by 
the apc^stle, one a .Judaising party, and the other a radical party which 
desired Paul to throw o\'er the Law altogether in the interests of a 
religion of the Spirit. As for the Judaising t)arly, Dr Hopes does not 
think they need to be identified with emissaries from Jerusalem who 
maligned Paul ; therefore a later date for Galatians is open, the loeal 
controversy having no relation to the controversy of Acts xv. Tlie 
radicals, against whom the majt)r part of the latter is directed, Iicld 
that “ the Jewish taint in his gospel originally received from the 
Jerusalem apostles ” had led him to compromise with his own funda- 
mental ideas of the Spirit and freedom in Christ. The theory is certain 
to compel a fresh study of the epistle ; it will be interesting to see 
how further exegetieal study corroborates or controverts the ingenious 
reading of the Galetian situation thus put forward. 

The theology implicit in the w'orship of the primitive churches has 
also received some attention recently. A religious movement expresses 
itself first in worship : literature emerges later, and often in con- 
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nection with the worship. This consideration underlies an essay like 
that of M. Jacques Marty in the Revtie d'Histoire et de Philosophic 
religieiises (pp. 234-268), which analyses not only the allusions in Paul 
but the hymns of the Apocalypse. From Hebrew the Church took 
expressions like Maranatha, Amen, and Hallelujah ; less commonly 
Hosanna. The liturgical features of the Apocalyptic hymns are noted 
as expressions of the prophetic spirit uttering itself in worship ; the 
doxologics of the New Testament are also examined, in the light of 
their religious signilicaiicc for the worship and beliefs of the churches. 
The DidachC^ prayers come under notice in Mr A. 1). Nock’s “ Litur- 
gical Notes ” {Journal of Theological Studies, p. 381f). By the time the 
Didache was written, Mr Nock thinks, a word like Maranatha had 
“ the psychological value of a holy word in an unfamiliar tongue ” 
for a circle which thought in Greek. As for the Didache prayer, 
“ Remember, Lord, Thy Church,” to which Lietzmann could liiul no 
parallel in Jewish or Greek ritual, Mr Nock recalls the sixtieth psalm, 
and indicates the reasonable explanation that this form of prayer 
“ springs from a feeling of the solidarity of the new Israel akin to 
that feeling of solidarity whieh is so characteristic of Jewish religion.” 
He adds references to the use of “ renu^mber ” as an acelamatory 
praj'er to the deity in Syrian dedications and graffiti. Finally, it may 
be noted that Dr Clarke (as above, pp. 141-150) is disposed to agree 
upon the whole with Lohmcycr’s theory that Pliilippians ii. l-Vi, is 
a pre-Pauline hymn of the primitive church. Perhaps it was, like the 
Nunc Dimittis, an Aramaic hymn of the Jerusalem ehur(*h ; a version 
in Aramaic by Mr Levertoff is added to the article. The parli(‘ular 
aspect of worship in relation to the eucliarist is to the front in Dr 
G. 11. C. Maegregor’s Eucharistic Origins (.JanK‘s Clarke, Ga*.). lie 
handles tempera lely the vexed (piestion of the Didache service, lor 
example, and agrees in the main with Dr OeslerU'V that the Kiddusli 
rite lies behind the cucharist of the gosp(*ls. The study is a competent 
contribution to the subject, written with judgnuail, and with a refresh- 
ing plea for the historical nexus between the sacrament and Jesus. 

Mr B. L. Woolf’s The Aidhority of Jesus and Its Foundations (Allen 
and Unwin, 12.s\ Gd.), is a combination of New Testament resean li 
and constructive state-men t. The author carries through an exact 
analysis of the gospels, to show the prophetic authority of Jesus, and 
seeks to establish a divine element in Him as Son of God fv>r Christian 
believers, though the latter must not evade the appe-sd of Ills ))cr- 
sonality to experience. In this connection, we not(' tliat two recent 
theological conferences, both held at Cambridge, have piildishcd their 
papers. The Congregationalist Conference discussed the idea of (iod, 
the Modern Churchmen were occupied with the problem of Authority. 
On the former subject Professor Sorlcy, surveying the philosophical 
approach to theology, noted the changes produced hy modern science 
in the view's of space and time and of matter, the breakdown of the 
notion of the continuity of nature, and so forth. He thought there 
was more reason than ever to believe in the cosmos as implying intelli- 
gence, but pressed the Conference to recognise that the Johannine 
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doctrine of love was central in the Christian interpretation of God. 
Sir Oliver Lodge took a similar line. Dr Cadoux pleaded boldly for tie 
abandonment of the doetrinc of any distinction between the Father 
and the Holy Spirit, as an unmeaning expression, since the tran- 
scendent Father is Himself immanent. Dr R. S. Franks, on the other 
hand, outlined a conception of the Spirit which should be adequate 
for a restatement of trinitarianism. “ The modern philosophy of 
Spirit can transform the stark logic of the doctrine into a vision of 
the Eternal Divine Life.” This paper is the most constructive of the 
group. The seventeen papers eontrilnited to the other Conference 
arc too ample and varied to be summarised ; the subject involved not 
simply theological issues but political, as Professor Barker (“ Cor- 
porate Authority and its Sanctions ”) and Mr Oakeshott The 
Authority of the State ”) recognised. A thoughtful discussion of 
what authority means in the realms of science, art, and morals is 
contributed by Professor Sorley, who incidentally urged the Conference 
to recollect that “ the ethical insight of the persons who form the 
government of the State is proliably on about the same level as that 
of the average citizen and certainly bclo\v that of the best citizen.” 
Mr. Ilunkin gives an extraordinary illustration of the risks attaching 
to a hasty exercise of judgment by the Church ; he points to a figure 
at the base of the font in Coventry Cathedral, representing Error or 
Heresy, The tigurc* holds a book on which are inscribed the words, 
“ Essays and Reviews ” i Dr Ing(‘’s introductory address surveys the 
whole (lucstion with acule care, lie is conscious of the loose thinking 
which often runs uiuler the glib term '' Spirit,” and also of the carica- 
tures of Authority, but he declines to accept any necessary contrast 
between Authority and Spirit. AVitliout being invidious, one may call 
particular attention to the blend of good sense and originality in 
Professor Rurkitt’s essay on the Bible A Corpus of Sacred 
Writings ”) and Principal Galloway’s words on “ A System of Doctrine 
as Revealed Truth.” 

Dr Franks has written a capital little book on The Metaphysical 
Justification of Kcli^iou (University of London Press, 3 s. 6d.), calling 
attention to an aspect too much neglected in many circles and hand- 
ling the problem with first-hand knowh dgc. Such prolegomena to 
the study of theology are essential. Valuable as history and experi- 
ence are, the mcta])hysical implicates of any idea of God remain 
fundamental. It is interesting to notice that Dr Franks considers the 
central point of view for regarding the universe is given by religion, 
which constitutes such an experience of the Holy as enables the 
reflecting mind to see how it unifies the True, the Good, and the 
Beautiful.” This recourse to the idea of the Holy occurs also in Dr 
H. R. Mackintosh’s book on The Christian Apprehension of God 
(S.C.M., 6.9.), which consists of lectures on the nature of religion, the 
special character of religious knowledge, revelation, the divine 
personality, and other themes. The audience in view was general 
rather than theological, but Dr Mackintosh’s philosophical ability 
enables him to handle his subject with thoroughness as well as with 
VoL. XXVIII.— No. 2. 12* 
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the power of lucidity. He considers that the three crucial charac- 
teristics of God are His holiness, His love, and His sovereignty. These 
are discussed with an insight which is too rare in theological works, 
particularly the idea of lioliness. The writer goes so far as to say that 
when Christians speak about “ God ” they mean not simply “ holy 
love ’* but absolute or almighty love. He presents the case for this 
interpretation persuasively, all the more so that he is acquainted with 
the current misconeeplions on the subject. “ It is clear,” he admits, 
“ that in apprehending the holiness of God we are in contact with 
paradox.” So with the idea of the divine omnipotence. Yet both, as 
he succeeds in showing, are essential to a right belief. The book is 
indeed an unpretentious and thorough statement of the case, and, 
with a volume like that by Dr F ranks, it is bound to influence Christian 
thought in this apprehensive age. 

Jamks Mo watt. 

Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
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The Naturalness of Religion, By A. Barratt Brown, M.A., and John 

W. Harvey, M.A. — London : Janies Clarke & Co., 1929. — Pp. 

192. — 5s. net. 

This book is more important than its size mi<Thi indicate. Written 
by two well-known inemliers of the Society of Friends, it is described 
in the Preface as “ an attempt to present, so far as possible without 
trespassing on th(M)logical ground or introdueing issii(‘s of dogma, a 
view of religion as a normal if not inevitable expression of man’s life 
and nature.” Wliile it thus naninds us of books like those of the late 
Dr Bosanquet and nion' recently of Dr Whiteliead, which try to 
set forth the meaning of r(‘Iigion in its essential quality, it differs from 
both of ( hese in allying its('lf more definitely wilh Christian tradition. 
Its subject is the naturalness not only of religion, but of the Christian 
religion when inlerpreti'd at its best. Its point of view is further 
indicated as })syehologieal rather than philosopliieal, though, as the 
title indicates, and as the reader soon linds, it is impossible to exclude 
more fundamental (pavsHons of the nature of the world, and man’s 
relation to it. In the llrst chapter on Heligion and its Critics,” the 
present situation is described in comparison with former periods 
(in which religion was first looked at as imposture,” next as “ self- 
deception,” later still as a “ harmless self-indulgence ”) — as one of 
simple “ indifference ” and inability to understand “ where religion 
conics in.” If this were intended as a conqilete analysis of the pre- 
vailing attitude of mind, the reader might be inclined to doubt whether 
the ease is not more serious than that, and whether there is not a deeper 
cause for the indifference in the ruin in which the war experience of 
a whole generation seems to so many to have left the doctrine, if not 
of the existence, of the goodness of Cod. The writers do not ignore 
this, and have something to say about it later on. Here they are 
merely concerned from their own point of view in showing that, bad 
as things are, the evil is aggravated by the supcrliciality of popular 
psychologies of religion. These are apt either to exaggerate with 
William James the abnormal phases of religious experience and to 
fail to bring out its common and essential attributes, or to bamboozle 
their students with a question-begging terminology of “ complexes,” 
“ self-suggestion,” “ sub-consciousness ” and the like. The chapters 
that follow this introduction arc devoted to the discussion of the 
source of religion in tlie human mind, the main characteristics of 
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religious experience and the various means, individual and collective, 
by which it is sustained and deepened. 

In discussing the origin of religion, as we might expect from the 
translator of Rudolph Otto’s Idea of the Holy, the emphasis is laid 
not on fear, which merely repels from its object, but upon the awe 
that draws as well as repels. Even Schleiermachcr’s “ sense of 
dependence ” is criticised as containing only a part of the truth, 
and religion is finally defined, in terms which will compare with the 
best that have been elsewhere used, as “ a man’s total attitude of 
response to a quality or spirit in the universe which evokes his 
reverence because it is fi^lt at once to transcend his own finite nature, 
and yet to be akin to him ; and at the same time to be supremely 
precious.” 

Proceeding to bring out the charaetcristics of religious experience, 
the authors are led to identify this feeling with “ an inner urge 
to completeness,” and to correlate it with the stinudus coming 
from “ an outer quality of the spiritual environment ” — described, 
in terms borrowed from General Smuls’s book on Holism and 
Evolution, as the “ whole-making ” teiideney in the universe, 
illustrated both in the inorganic and tlie organic, the mentid and tlie 
spiritual worlds. One has nothing to remark on all this, except that 
it seems a pity to go to this eminent South African writer for a 
doctrine that is staring us in the face in the long Platonic and Christian 
tradition of our own country, to which the writers adhere, and of 
which their book is so interesting a development. 

The third question, that of the means of sustaining and deepening 
religious consciousness, occupies the rest and main portion of the 
book. It is introduced by a particularly hel))ful chapter on “ Growth 
and Renewal,” in which, among other things, the attempt is made to 
rescue the word “ salvation ” from its more negative meaning of the 
opposite of being lost (“ salvaging ” Mr Wells might call it) by 
assigning to it the meaning of ‘‘ turning to tlie best use and witli the 
least possible waste, all the powers of a man’s p(Tsonality.” This is 
followed by a defence of the Christian eonception of the Fatlierliood 
of God against the Freudian theory of Infantilism ” and the 
sociological theories of the “Herd-leader” and “ colleelivc hallu- 
cination.” The writers disarm criticism by admitting that Father- 
hood is merely an ideogram or symbol. Yet, wliat they say raises 
questions as to the relation of God to the universe and tlie universe 
to personality, on which one should have been glad to hear more 
from them. For their own jiurpose, sullicient, they think is proved 
to justify Prayer, not only in the sense of “ joining with the creative 
elements giving breath to you,” as Meredith’s Dr Shrapnel expresses 
it, nor only in the sense of adoration and aspiration, that kind of 
prayer which may be said to answer itself, but in the sense of petition 
and intercession. With regard to the former, it is not wholly clear 
whether the effect claimed is more than psychological; and, with 
regard to the second, whether, apart from telepathic influences which 
are purely human, more is proved than a species of vicarious aspira- 
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tion. If, as they say, people are not now worrying so much about 
their individual sins as about corporate failures, there is clearly 
plenty of room for this latter kind of supplication, telepathy or no 
telepathy. As might be expected, the authors have some fine things 
to say of the place in worship of corporate silence of which speech is 
often but “ the small change.” In the chapter on “ Religion and 
Moral Practice,” the man of religious faith is described as “ open to 
a kind of guidance which enables him to blaze new trails that go 
beyond and at times run counter to established ways of living. . . . 
Without it morality would sooner or later wither into a mere tradi- 
tional convention, or dissolve into an arbitrary collection of permits, 
fiats and vetos.” Vice versd “ it is no accident of language that con- 
nects religious responsiveness with moral responsibility.” 

If the reader finds the chapter on “ Provocation and Forgiveness ” 
itself a little provocative, he will find nothing to complain of in the 
inspiring chapters on “ Inspiration ” and “ Religious (xeniiis and 
Normal Experience,” with which the book ends. As religion is 
essentially natural in the sense the authors have described, seeing 
that “ all our faculties have an outward reference, man is a creature 
])()rn to concern himsedf with what is beyond himself, even though 
it is at the cost of ever recurrent dissatisfactions,” so irreligion is in 
cssenc(! something abnormal and morbid. For, as the specific mark 
of religion is reverence, so “ the fundamental mark of irreligion is 
irreverence, taking the form either of pessimism and world-weariness, 
or of a narrow self-c^oinjilaecney. As therefore “ the moments of 
religious insight and response (express the expansion of the human 
spirit as it readies outward and upward to the more precious meaning 
and the profounder reality,” so the moments of irreligious blindness 
and apathy arc of the nature of an arrest of growth, a relapse into 
what is by contrast a state of torpor and inertia.” 

Some readers will miss a discussion of individual immortality. 
It is nf)t clear whelher the writers assume it or reject it. Whatev'er 
the interest of th(i subject, they arc undoubtedly right in separating 
I he questions of tlic spiritual nature of the world and man’s power 
of response to it from that of personal survival, and in claiming belief 
in t!ie former as the (punlcsseiiee of religious consciousness. 

Short though it is, the book is wwthy of the great Society to 
which the writers belong, and wdiosc inner spirit it so finely expresses. 
It deserves, and w'c may hope that it will have, a wide circulation 
both in England and America, 

J. H. Muirhead. 

Rotherfieij), Slssex, 


Ihgma in History and Thought. Studies by various writers, edited by 
W. R. Matthews, D.D. — (Library of Constructive Theology.) — 
London ; Nisbet & Co. — Pp. xi + 228. — 8s. Od. net. 

This is an important, and for the most part, a steadying and con- 
structive piece of work. The title indicates the scope of the dis- 
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cussion. It is one of the valuable series of volumes in the “ Library 
of Constructive Theology,” and is edited by the Dean of King’s 
College, London, who writes the Preface and the first chapter on 
The Nature and Basis of Dogma.” Of the other six contributors, 
five are members of the Theological Faculty of King’s College, namely, 
E. J. Bicknell, Bishop Gore, Richard Hanson, Claude Jenkins and 
H. Maurice Belton ; while the other contributor is R. S. Franks, 
Principal of Western College, Bristol. 

A better company for group-work on scholarly Anglican lines 
could hardly have been assembled, for the volume gains in interest 
and vitality from marked divergences of view subdue'd by a prevailing 
unity of purpose. Dean Matthews and Professor Rclton are courage- 
ously liberal and progressive, if also a little uncomfortable and hesi- 
tating, in the effort to step forward on one foot while keeping the other 
firmly on the old ground. They both feel that while dogma, in their 
somewhat equivocal use of the word, is necessary, yet doctrine, 
however definitely carried over into dogma by having been authori- 
tatively and ollieially decreed, cannot be accepted as a static structure, 
but must, as a living intellectual interpretation of a living faith, 
submit to growth and restatement, how(JV(T essentially harmonious 
the new formulation must be with the old(‘r symbolisms of the creeds. 
Dr Bicknell also, though in a good sense conservative in spirit and 
intention, is outspok(‘n and fearless. “ Indec'd we may say that the 
more completely they [formulations | satisfy the intellectual curiosity 
of one age, the more certain it is that they will become intolerable to 
the next ” (p. 4(1). 

The ouLstandingly constructive essay of the book, which alone 
would make this volume remarkably timely and clarifying, is Bishop 
Gore’s on “ Dogma in the Early Church.” This bids fair to become 
a classic in brief. It has all tin* sagaeily and learning, the wise poise 
and caution of statement, the swift and shrewd all-round glances at 
the effect of his admissions on 0 })ponents, Roman and Protestant, 
ever on the pounce for any unwary moment, and all the profound 
concern for eeelesiaslieal discipline and s[)iritiial seriousness that one 
would expect from the greatest of modern Ai^glicans. In small com- 
pass it is far and away the most p(*rfeetly balanced expression of 
reasonable AngIo-Catholi(nsm that we have read. It sails with 
skilled and sure seamanship on an even keel between the Seylla of 
Protestant modernism and the Charybdis of Roman absolutism. 
Only those who have endeavoured this voyage in other boats will 
fully appreciate the excellence of this achievement. Mr. Hanson’s 
contribution on “ Dogma in Mediaeval Scholasticism ” is astringently 
ironical and stimulatingly intransigeant. In some respects he sees 
the issues between scientific Naturalism and Revealed Religion more 
fiercely and starkly clear than any of his colleagues. He is out to kill, 
and refuses one courtly salute to the enemy. One almost envies his 
students, who will go through life chuckling at the delicious asides of 
their lecturer. The bitterness of these is not the bitterness of mere 
frivolous cynicism, but rather the expression of a tragic sense of the 
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tremendous values that are at stake. One cannot resist quotation. 

“ The philosophy of religion may be said to be in our time approaching 
completion. The elimination of God some time ago now quite 
appreeiably simplified the problem. The approaching and consequent 
elimination of man may be confidently expected to finally solve it. 
At least with no God to save and no man to need salvation the 
problem will assume manageable proportions ” (p. 95). Our only 
quarrel with that sour plum is the split infinitive about which writers 
will continue to differ. Another little acid-drop to refresh the weary 
wayfarer appears on p. 105. “ Though the modern man gets on very 
well without God and can even make it his boast, he finds the con- 
ception of a God who can get on very well without him highly 
offensive.” This essay is a brilliantly critical piece of work, pro- 
vocative and challenging, and leaves us wondering how long the claim 
of an absolute authority, articulate, visible, audible, and disciplinarily 
tangible, will wliispcr menacingly or seductively at the car, before 
Mr llanson will be compelled to shrink back a little or make the last 
irrevocable self-committal. For truer than no bishops, no dean ” is 
“ no living authority, nc) dogma ” ; and the authority of all authorities 
is always the aiictoritas inter preiiva. 

Principal Franks, on “Dogma in Protestant Scholasticism,” has 
written a searching and really profound study. It is a sympathetic 
and much-needed exposition of the better mind of the Reformers, and 
it leaves at least one reader lamenting the intellectual decadence of 
the modern inheritors of that once rich and aristocratic estate — 
inheritors who too often seem, now that P. T. Forsyth is gone, to have 
nothing to tell us about Protestantism except its popular journalism 
wdiich secures the applause of only the secular and disintegrating 
interests of our day. 

Dr Claude J(*nkins, on “ The Decline of Dogma and the Anti- 
dogmatic Movement,” gives us a sparkling yet illuminating dis- 
cussion of the Encyclopedists, Deists and others of that clan. He too, 
like Mr Hanson, has a cultivated palate for irony and satire. One 
could wash, howTver, that he liad broadened his historical survey to 
include the non-, rather than (he anti-, dogmatic movement repre- 
sented in its more mature aspects by Richard Baxter, the moderate 
opiscoj)alians of the Commonwealth and Restoration periods, and the 
non-subscribing Presbyterians of the catholic school of churchman- 
ship before they petered out in a Unitarian sect. As the editor 
remarks : “ The reader may be conscious of a gap between Dr 
Jenkins and Dr Relton.” May we beg the editor in a second edition 
to include an additional chapter covering this other very important 
field of history ? 

Dr Relton, in the last chapter on “ The Reconstruction of Dogma,” 
struggles valiantly, like Laocoon, wdth wTi thing and overwhelming 
difficulties. He is frank and honest in his description of the difficulties 
that confront him, and only rarely gives the impression that here and 
there he has to hedge a little in order not to break too decisively wdth 
some of his colleagues. This essay would, we venture to suggest, be 
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improved by some pruning and compressing. We make this sugges- 
tion with deep respect as being of those who are much indebted to 
Dr Helton’s Study in Christology and other writings, and as admiring 
greatly his appreeiation of the need of boldness in readjusting dogma 
to the demands of modern thought. 

The book as a whole leaves us with a deepened sense of the tactical 
and strategical advantages of Home over Canterbury whenever Anglo- 
Catholicism is driven to shelter behind dogma and “ authority,” while 
well aware that it has no court of appeal to declare the living judgment 
of that authority, except indeed the Living Spirit which is open no 
less to every free and evangelical Catholic, and exposes us all alike to 
the charge of subjective experience and arbitrary interpretation. 
There remains only one other genuinely objective authority which 
ideally might be but actually is not, namely, the consensus communis 
of competent Christians as such. And thal^ in the face of the dis- 
ciplined and well-equipped armies of Rome, presents to-day the 
pathetic spectacle of a very ragged regiment. How long shall it be 
before this is recognised and non-Roman but Catholic-minded 
Christians, pressed by the desperate urgency, come together in a 
genuinely united and alternative Catholic Church ? 


The Old Meeting Church, 
Rirmingham. 


J. M. Lt.oyd Thomas. 


Problems of Providence, Ry Rev. Charles J. Shebbeare, M.A. (Anglican 
Library of Faith and Thought). — London : Longmans, (Ireen & 
Co., 1929. — ^Pp. vi + ^20, — 2,9. and 4y. net. 

Mr Shebbeare’s book is one of a seri(*s intcaulcd for the educated 
layman, which has been begun at the suggestion of the Literature 
Committee of the English Church Union. This fact may Uaid to 
hinder the recognition of the importance of Mr ’Shebbeare’s book. 
Little books in scries for intelligent laymen arc frequently nothing 
more than statements of positions and eonclusions already familiar 
to the expert, and it is perhaps in general a counsel of wisdom never 
to read little books. I have to say at once; that Problems of Provi- 
dence is an exception to this rule. It is an original contribiition to 
philosophical theology which deserves the serious attention of every 
student of the subject, adorned with copious and various learning, 
and in tone and sobriety of judgment not unworthy conic from 
the rectory which was once inhabited by Bishop Butler. 

Mr Shebbeare protests in his preface against the contempt into 
which “ natural theology ” has fallen, and avows himself an “ enthu- 
siast for a rationalist theology.” The theology of religious experience 
is not rejected by our author, and indeed he quotes with approval 
Professor Cook Wilson’s saying, “We don’t want merely inferred 
friends. Could we possibly be satisfied with an inferred God ? 
But he holds very strongly that experience is not enough. We need 
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a rational conception of God and His relation with the world. The 
centre of the problem of rational theology is the doctrine of a special 
providence, and it is to this that the book is mainly devoted. Modern 
theologians, it must be confessed, have generally left this question in 
obscurity, and there is a disposition to emphasise the active element 
in religion, that of co-operation Avith the Divine Will, at the expense 
of the passive clement which trusts in the sovereign power of that 
Will. 

The problem of evil is naturally the first difficulty to be encoun- 
tered in the development of a doctrine of providence. The distinction 
between evil which is directly willed by God and that which is only 
permitted is not one which Mr Shcbbcarc can accept, if t interpret 
him aright. He will not allow that the creation may have departed 
in any real sense from the Divine plan. Nevertheless, he will not agree 
with Lotze that the problem of evil is insoluble. Though in detail we 
cannot show the justification of any particular evil, yet in principle 
we have in the Christian faith a sufficient answer. “ The Christian 
solution, stated in a sentence, is that only in the conquest of great evil 
can the rational will come to its highest good : that therefore a world 
devoid of great evils would be devoid also of the noblest activity 
which our world exhibits. The world would not be the richer, but the 
poorer, without its Calvarys and Gethsemancs.” It is not quite clear 
whether Mr Sheliboare’s theology involves tlu^ conception of some 
‘future state, a “ glory which shall be revealed,” in comparison Avith 
which the sufferings of this present time ” are not Avorlhy of con- 
sideration, Probal)ly in the end he Avould find the justification of 
evil not in the future, but in the Avhole. It is on points such as this 
that Ave should Avcleome some clear statement of his attitude toAA^ards 
sueli an idealism as that of Hosanquet. 

We have not s])ace to follow Mr Shcbbcarc through the AAdiole of 
his argument. Ilis suggestive cliaplers on the teleological view of the 
world are Avortliy of aileiition, though he has not allowTd himself 
sulficient room to Avork out tlie full theme. The main point of the 
book is the e(mccplion of tlic universe Avhich it defends. It is A^’ery 
like that of Leibniz. The faiili Avhich Mr Shcbbcarc presents to us is 
an “ ultimate optimism,” and the Avorld, though the phrase is not 
used, “ the best of all possible worlds.” Leibniz Avas, hoAvcA’cr, 
hampered in his optimistic faith by the orthodox doctrine of the final 
perdition of a large part of the human race. Mr Shcbbcarc has a 
Avider hope. The folloAving sentences give an excellent idea of his 
position on this subject. “ If aat draAV the more obvious conclusions 
from certain Pauline texts — if avc hold that God not only Avills all 
men to be saved, but also Avorks all things after the counsel of His 
will — if, further, from St Paul’s conception of the body Avith many 
members (each indispensable) avc pass to his oath profoundcr thought 
that Ave arc all members one of another, avc shall see the Avholc Avith 
all its variety become the good of each. From this Unh’^ersalist — and 
at the same time Individualistic — standpoint the common complaints 
that Providence ‘ cannot possibly do equal justice to everybody ’ 
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would be seen to fall to their proper level. The Caesar Borgias and the 
Judas Iscariots — those who have at long last been won back from the 
furthest wanderings — will not complain that their lot has been 
‘ unfair,’ if they regard those very wanderings as a necessary part 
in the perfection of the whole, of which all equally are in the end 
partakers.” 

Mr Shebbeare has no difficulty in showing that the common 
objection against the kind of determinism which is involved in the 
doctrine of special providence — tliat it would destroy moral action 
and responsibility — is based largely on misunderstanding. The well- 
known discussion of Sidgwick might have been mentioned in con- 
nection with this probltan. 

The present writer must confess that in spite of Mr Shcbbearc’s 
persuasive presentation of tlie eas(% he cannot accept the full doctrine 
of special providence. The New Testament data arc not so decisively 
on the side of predestination as is suggested. I caimot agree that the 
sayings of Jesus about the sparrow and the hairs of the head indicate 
a doctrine of the complete predetermination of all events. But the 
chief difficulty which I feel is coiieerned with the doctrine of (iorl and 
His relation with the world. Mr Shebbeare’s predestination is not 
that of Calvin or Augustine, because his God is not a purely trans- 
cendent Creator. On the contrary, it is not easy to see how He is 
distinguishable from the world. “The Universe which can satisfy 
religion on both its sides,” writes the author, “ must be at once as 
necessary as Fate and as personal as we are ourselves. To that 
ultimate power by whicli all things are what llu y are, wo must be 
able to speak as to a Friend.” We teel ii curiosity to know in wlnit 
sense the word Universe is used, and liow, if at all, it is distinguished 
from God. The idea of creation again appears to be in need of further 
definition. 

There is a fundamental paradox involved in religion at its highest. 
As Mr Shebbeare points out, the call to active co-opcTation, to “ come 
to the help of the Ijord,” is no l(‘ss inherent in the n'ligious experience 
than rest u])on the eternal Will. We cannot finally reconcile these 
two elements, nor can we abandon either. T cannot think that this 
book has entirely succeeded in reconciling this esscfitial active moment 
of religion with a tlioroughgoing doetrin(‘ of special providence. This 
does not detract from the value of the work, which is a distinguished 
and stimulating discussion of some of the most dillicult problems of 
theology. The candour of the author in stating both sides is as con- 
spicuous as the ability with which he presents his argument. 

W. 11. Matthews. 

King’s College, London. 

Vision and Authority. By John W. Oman, M.A., D.D. — ^Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1928. — ^Pp. 352. New and revised edition. 

In 1902, when this book was originally published. Dr Oman was 
minister of a small church in a Northumbrian country town, and the 
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story then went that it was based on week-night addresses to his 
congregation there. In the new and revised edition he gives this 
amount of countenance to the story, that he speaks of the form of 
the book as having been determined by the necessity of explaining 
himself to ordinary people, among whom he appears to have met 
with an encouraging degree of response. The discernment, however, 
which prompted that response was apparently shared by only a 
narrow circle of readers, who perceived in the book an outstanding 
contribution to religious thought and valued their copy as a precious 
possession, for no second edition was called for, and the work has for 
a number of years been out of print. In the interval Dr Oman has 
passed on to the headship of a theological college, and has acquired 
for himself a place among the definitely original thinkers of our time. 
The reissue of this his earliest work is, therefore, a welcome event. 

The author tells us in the Preface, to the first edition, that in 
commencing the work be had no thought beyond the more practical 
issues of the ecclesiastical situation as it then was, but that it had 
grown to be an iiupury into the foundations on which all Churches 
rest. Even with tiiis wider aim it might have been expected that 
such a work would “ date ” ; but, in spite of the fact that there has 
been no material altcTatiou cither in the thought or the presentation 
of it, the subject-matter of the book is as relevant to the religious 
situation of to-day as it was to that of a (puirter of a century ago. 

The central problem now, as then, is that of authority in religion. 
With so general a shaking of the foundations, affecting man’s thoughts 
of the world he lives in, his own dignity as a moral and spiritual 
being, the validity of religion in general and of Christianity in par- 
ticular, no firm footing seems to be left on which to wage the un- 
changing conflict with the world, the devil and the flesh. Yet, the 
need for such authority as will put a bridle on man’s passions con- 
tinues as of old, for only by subiiiission to the stern control of some 
right and noble personal convict ions, by the acknowledgment of 
something imperative because it is great, can the interests of man’s 
higher life be sustained. And that authority must be such as to 
demand no mere external obedience, but derive its absoluteness from 
the inner consent of the heart which obeys it. 

Dr Oman proceeds with his inquiry as to the existence and the 
seat of this authority by, so to speak, turning the tables on those 
who use the conception of evolution to decry the dignity of man and 
by showing that what is of real significance in evolution is not its path- 
way but its product. What lie secs to bo evolving in humanity is a 
new order of freedom in which man is governed not by mechanical 
Inw, but by his own insight ; and in such an order no religion can 
have any place which looks upon man as only to be determined by 
outward authority and ordinances. On the other hand, frail though the 
foundation may seem, in personal insight into truth and consciousness 
right an authority is to be found which is an adequate support and 
•^tay even amid the infinities of time and space. For such spiritual 
vision, no less individual than physical vision though it must be, is as 
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little as the latter a merely individualistic possession, shutting each man 
up in a world of his own fancy, but is a faculty of truth and a principle 
of unity whereby eaeh sees for himself that which is only truth 
because it is truth for all With the trembling of the delicate optic 
nerve as his sole guidance, “ man marches more confidently through 
life than if he were guided by a fellow-mortal or even led by the hand 
of an angel ; spiritual insight, in its degree, is a like authority and 
confers a like security.” 

The thesis of the book is thus the grounding of religious authority 
upon the spiritual vision of man, made in the image of God and, there- 
fore, capable of receiving His revelation. Dr Oman never uses the 
words “ subjective ” and “ objective ” ; but he is always aware of the 
dangers of subjectivity, and still more of possible objectors who will 
accuse him of that vice, and the great body of his argument is 
directed, not only to relieving the latter of their fears, but to showing 
that those interests of truth and stability which they seek to conserv^e 
can only truly be safeguarded along the lines he himself lays down. In 
this latter regard, the book performs a signal service, revealing the 
essential scepticism of those who, impatient of the slow method of 
freedom which is God’s own appointment and contemptuous of so 
fallible a guide as personal insight, would introduce into the sphere 
of faith so worldly a device as an external authority, with its close- 
knit organisation and its divincly-guaranleod dogmatic tradition. 

Consistently with his main thesis. Dr Oman has in view throughout 
the plain man rather than the theologian or e(;clcsiastic, for his book 
may be described as an attempt to show wliy it is that the things 
that arc hid from the wise and prudent may bo received by babes. 
In both matter and style, the book conforms to the author’s own 
dictum that “ religious thinking ought to face ordinary religious life, 
and it ought, as far as possible, to be expressed in ordinary language.” 

G. K. Ma( Bean. 

Pkniutii. 


The Faith of the Future. A Short Study in Kcligious Evolution. By 
James Henry Tuekwcll. The Faiths ” Series.) -London : 
Methuen & Co., 19‘JU. — Pp. xiv + 201. — Ss*. net. 

The thesis of this book is that the essential clement in religion is 
desire for union with God ; that hitherto the desire has, as a rule, 
had a dualistic basis, a great gulf having been fixed in human thought 
between nature and the Supernatural, between cartli and Heaven, 
between man and God ; that in the future the basis of the desire 
will be monistic, in the sense that men will realise that the union 
which they desire has already been potentially accomplished, God 
being no other than the ideal self of man ; and that it n sts with each 
of us to make the union effective by living to his higher self. 

The typical example of a religion which meets and undertakes to 
satisfy the desire for union with the supernatural God is, of course, 
Catholicism. The secret of the attraction of Catholicism for the 
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average man is, according to Mr Tuckwell, the Mass. This is no 
doubt one of the secrets. But there are others. There is the offer of 
mental repose, of spiritual direction, of the “ clean slate,’’ of “ safety ” 
to those who do not aim at “ perfection.” But behind all these offers, 
behind the offer of union with God in and through the mystery of 
the Mass, behind the appeal to the heart of the Crucified Christ and 
the Mother and Babe, is the uncompromising dualism which is charac- 
teristic of Catholic ^^hilosophy, theology, policy and practice. And 
because Catliolicisrn is dualistic to the core, what it offers with one 
hand it takes back with the other. If it gratifies a pantheistic craving, 
the desire for union with God, in the Mass, it does so, one might almost 
say, without realising what it is doing. For pantheism, as a philosophy, 
is as abhorrent to it to-day as it w'as when it sent Giordano Bruno to 
the stake ; and the Ciod who gives Jlis own being to His worshippers 
in the Mass is yet “ distinct really and in essence ” from the world, 
and admits man (o union wilh hims(‘ir only through Ilis chosen 
Church, whose priests alone privileged lo transform the bread and 
wine of the Eiicharisl. into tin? llody and Blood of Christ. 

A dualistic response to the craving for union with God will not 
permanently content mankind. The constant tendency of dualism 
is to infect religion, on tlie one hand with a spirit of superstition and 
belief in magic, on the ol h(*r hand with a spirit of separatism, intoler- 
ance and exclusiveness. For both these rcsisons it may safely he 
predicted that sooner or later Catliolieism will lose its hold on the 
heart of man. Mr Tuckwell emphasises the former reason. I feel 
inclined to <?mplifisisc the latter. 

Mr Tuckwcll’s naiiu' for the IJUiniab* Reality whieli is at once the 
real self of the Univ<'rse and the ideal self of man is Reason. The 
Rational is the Real.” . . . To be rational is the distinguishing 
attribute of man,” Therefore Reason is itself tiie essence of the 
nature of God.” . . . The faith of the futuR^ will assert the implicit 
hut real divinity of man by virtue of Ihs rational nature.” I cannot 
think that the word Reason either goes (o tlie heart of Reality or 
ade(]uately sums it up. It is true that our author distinguishes 
reason from the " discursive inlcllecl.” But the idea of intelleetuality 
elir.gs to his conec'ption of Reason. Towards the end of his book he 
” ventures to assert ” that “ religion is essentially a metaphysical 
o.pcrienee,” and, again, tliat “ the experience of union with God is 
pantheistic and metaphysical.” Now. metaphysies has been defined 
by an eminent meta])hysician as “ the intellectual attempt to under- 
stand the Universe.” If this delinition is correct — and it would, 

I think, be accepted by most mctapliysicians — man’s experience 
of God must be an intellectual experience, and the “ Reason,” 
which is at once subj(?et and object in the experience, must be 
predominatingly intclli^etual. 

But is it ? The great seers of Reality liave been the spiritual 
^ysties. Were their experiences intellectual, or even metaphysical, 
if that is the more appropriate term ? Was St Catherine of Genoa’s 
love of God as Love metaphysical ? Is the passion of personal love 
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metaphysical ? Is delight in the glories of a sunset metaphysical ? 
Is the response of the soul to beautiful music metaphysical ? In 
each of these cases the union of subject with object, the experience 
of reality, is surely emotional, not intellectual. 

That man’s experience of the Ultimate Reality which men call 
God, and which our author calls Reason, can be spoken of as meta- 
physical, points to a serious defect in the connotation of his favourite 
word. What does he mean by Reason ? He means, I presume, self- 
conscious mind, the self which is aware of itself and is, therefore, able 
to look before and after, to reflect on its own experiences, to take 
counsel with itself, to order its own goings. But surely the name for 
this is Spirit rather than Reason. Desire and Will arc essential 
elements in the being of man. There is no place in Reason for either 
of these. In Spirit there is room for both. 

The distinction between Reason and Spirit becomes all-important 
when we ask oursehes a question which imperatively demands an 
answer : How will the faith of the future express itself in action, in 
the conduct of life ? Faith without works is dead. The faith which 
does not of inner necessity overllow into life and express itself in 
conduct does not rise above the level of mere belief. Morality, in 
the widest sense of the word, begins and ends in obedience to the 
two great Commandments as formulated by Christ, the command 
to love God with the wliole of one’s being, and to love one’s neigh- 
bour as oneself. Mr Tuckwell finds a metiqdiysieal basis for the life 
of love in the pantheistic identity of man with God, and through God 
with his fellow-men. But the “ real ” (as distinguished from the 
“ notional ”) basis of the life of love is other than metaphysical. It 
is man’s instinctive desire for God and his instinctive sympathy with 
and affection for his fellow-men. 'Fhe identity of man with (iod, and 
through God with his fellow-men, is a potcaitial idcaitity which has 
to be realised. The chief obstacle to its realisation is scljis'hness — the 
assertiveness and the claimfiilness of the lower self. To overcome 
this obstacle demands an age-long effort, carried on, one may believe, 
from life to life and from ]jlanc to plane. vSedf- transcendence through 
self-loss is the ideal way of life whieli the pantheistic quest of tlie 
Ideal Self prescribes. And sclf-transc(indencc through self-loss begins, 
as it ends, in Love. 

In more than one passage Mr Tuckwell couples the Stoics with 
Plato as exponents of the essential divinity of man. This is not the 
impression of Stoicism which its accredited interpreters, sucdi as 
Professor Gilbert Murray, have given me. So far as Stoicism was 
pantheistic the basis of its pantheism was materialistic. It identified 
the physical world with “ the Universe.” It deified the material 
Cosmos in its unity and totality. And it approached the soul of 
man from without instead of from within. It bade man accept the 
Cosmos and do its will, by fulfilling his own characteristic function ; 
but it never answered the question which Plato and the Vedantists 
answered in terms of the higher Pantheism — What is the charac- 
teristic function of man as man ? To say that God’s will for me is 
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that I should do God’s will is to leave me without guidance, except 
on the assumption — ^which Stoicism never countenanced — that God 
has kindled a lamp in my soul. 

That the sublime faith of the Vedanta in the essential oneness of 
Man and Nature and God will be a vital clement in the religion of the 
future is a belief, or at least a hope, which I for one share with the 
author of this book. And if I cannot go with him in his deification 
of Reason, I can at least thank him for having tried to rescue the 
religious thought of the West from its present state of bewilderment, 
confusion and apathy, by directing its vision towards the Higher 
Pantheism which is at the heart of the ‘‘ Wisdom of the East ” ; in 
other words, by calling upon it to transcend the fatal dualism of 
Nature and the Supernatural. It is possible, as he suggests, that in 
the New Tliought and Mind-cure movement in the United States we 
arc witnessing the dawn of the happier day to which he looks for- 
ward. Hut surely there was an earlier foreglow of it in the “ Inward 
Light ” of the Quakers, a light which has guided them so effectively 
that it is scarcely an exaggeration to say tiuit, as a community, they 
are almost the only Christians who try to live up to their religious 
convictions. 

As we pass, along the path of self-transeendence, more and more 
fully into the light of the coming day, we shall Ix’gin to realise, each 
for himself, what the great Mystics, in all lands and ages, have learned 
by direct personal experience, that, not as a mere figure of speech, 
but “ really and in essence,” God is Love. 

Edmond Holmes. 

London. 


KanVs Conception of God, A Critical Exi)osition of its Metaphysical 
Development, together with a 'I'ranslat ion of the Nova Dilucidatio, 
By E. E. England, M.A., Ph.D., with a Foreword by Professor 
G. Dawes Hicks. — London ; Allen and Unwin, 1929. — Pp. 252. 
— 106*. Gd. net. 

This is a scholarly work showing much ability, though not without 
certain defects which somewhat impair its usefulness. The book 
seems to me, on the whole, “ to fall between two stools ” (if the use 
of this colloquialism be allowed), that is, it is neither full enough 
adequately to meet the needs of the professional philosopher and 
research student, nor elementary enough for the ordinary student, 
although it docs give evidence that tlie author is capable of 
producing a book which would adequately fulfil cither of these two 
functions. This is not to say that it does not contain many valuable 
suggestions, and it is well worth the consideration of anybody who is 
interested in Kant’s conception of God on the metaphysical side. 
Professor Dawes Hicks says in the Foreword that “ during many 
years Dr England has been assiduously devoting himself to a minute 
study of the writings of Kant and of the huge literature that has 
gathered round them,” and much that the author has to say is very 
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illuminating, e,g,, his account of the distinction between analytic and 
synthetic judgments and of the transcendental deduction, his attempt 
to base Kant’s belief in immortality on the conception of a systematic 
unity of ends, and the last chapter in general. In other passages, 
however, the style is condensed to and at times beyond the verge of 
obscurity, and there are a certain number of statements as to Kant’s 
teaching which are either actual errors, or, at the best, phrased in 
such a way as to convey a wrong impression to readers. For 
example, on p. 89 n., the author speaks as if he were unaware or had 
forgotten that Kant identified the principle of substance as applied 
to appearances with the principle of conservation of matter, and that 
in the Metaphysical Rudiments of Natural Science Kant claims to 
give an a priori proof that action and reaction are always equal. On 
p. 91 it is said to be an essential position of Kant’s philosophy that 
“ the categories arc not products of thought, nor docs their function 
in knowledge in the least resemble that of the concepts of general 
logic.” But how can this be reconciled with the fact that Kant 
attempts to guarantee the list of categories by deducing them fror]i 
the conceptions of formal logic on the ground that the activity of 
the self is one and the same in judging and in synthesising appearances, 
or with his insistence that the categories conic from the understanding 
and are simply logical principles applied to appearances ? Also the 
author’s attack on Kant’s view that the catcgori(\s are prior to th(‘ 
particular experiences which fall under them, on the ground that in 
experience we first notice the particular and then only arrive at the 
universal by abstraction, involves a confusion between temporal and 
logical priority (p. 111). There arc also some rather surprising omis- 
sions, e.g,, the ncgle(;t to give any account of the important discussion 
of the problem of laws of nature and design in the Natural History and 
Theory of the Heavens^ and the small space devoted to Kant’s criticism 
of the traditional proofs of God ; aiul the book obscures the great 
significance of the Inaugural Dissertation as first laying down the 
doctrine that space and time are only appearances, not reality. 
Chapter I, which deals with Kant’s pretleeessors, should include 
some reference to Hume ; what the author t(*lls us here loaves the 
fact tliat the Crilifiue of Pure Reason is not only a revolt against 
rationalism, but a defence against scepticism totally unintelligible. 
Many of these defects would no doubt have been removed if the author 
had found it possible to expand the book so as to deal a little less 
briefly with the great number of questions raised. 

The main object of the work is to show that Kant's negative con- 
clusions in regard to knowledge of God arc not w^arranted by, or 
indeed consistent with, the main principles of his philosophy. The 
author holds that, since the only proof of the categories is that they 
are indispensable for our knowledge and for the organisation of 
experience, the same proof must be accepted as valid for the “ Ideas, 
and especially the idea of God, and that although an inconsistent 
agnosticism prevents him from describing this as knowdedge, Kant 
is really forced to admit the idea of God as an essential part of philo- 
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sophy alike by the contingency of phenomena, by the appearance of 
design in nature and by the consciousness of tlie moral law. Dr 
England, however, hardly succeeds in overthrowing Kant’s main 
distinction between the categories and the Ideas, which is that the 
former are necessary if we arc to have any knowledge at all, the latter 
only if our knowledge is to attain a completely systematic character 
for which we may hope, but which, since it is not necessarily pre- 
supposed in all our judgments, wc cannot posit as a proved fact. 
But it is most important for an adequate undcrstfinding of Kant’s 
work to realise also the more positive tendencies in his philosophy, 
and the important part which the idea of (iod plays for him, not 
indeed as a certain dogma, but as an object of well-justified belief, 
and this tendency is brought out very effectively and without much, 
if any, exaggeration. 

To the book is appended a translation of the Nova Dilucidatio, 
Kant’s earliest work on a metaphysical topic. The rendering is very 
clear and sliould be very useful, as there is no other Phiglisli trans- 
lation. There arc a certain number of minor points, not worth 
mention here, to which I should take exception, but in general the 
translation fulfils its function accurately and effectively. 

A. C. Ewing. 

UnIVKRSITV COLl.KCiE, SWANSEA. 


Classical Studies. By Ck M. Sargeaunt. — London : Chatto and 
Windus, — Pp. vii + 285. — 7.9. Gd. net. 

Mu Saugeaunt is a true liumanist, and these essays, three of which 
will be familiar to readers of the Hibbkkt Journal, arc a real con- 
tribution to th(! understanding of Greek life and thought, and the 
inlluenccs tliat hav(' come directly or indirectly from them. It is a 
most welcome contribution, for after a goocl deal that has been 
written in recent years so fanciful in its interpretation of the Greek 
spirit as to lead us further away from the Greeks rather than back 
t(* them, it is pleasant to find so scholarly and so just a critic among 
those content to take an orthodox view. Here, at any rate, we may 
foci that right opinion is of the nature of understanding, and Mr 
Sargeaunt makes us f(‘t‘l at home with the Greeks, if only that we 
may feel too at the end how little at home wc arc. He is surely right 
in emphasising the individual character of the Greek ideal. ^Vc do 
not understand a fiftli-ccntiiry n.c. Athenian by making him out a 
twcnticth-ccntur\' a.d. Londoner, and Mr Sargeaunt makes us appre- 
ciate how different from the Greek is that wdiich has come from the 
Greek in the Roman and modern world ; he writes that “ the classical 
world and all that recalled it, was essentially romantic to the mind 
of the Renaissance,” and so, wc might add, in a sense, it has been 
ever since with regard, at any rate, to the Greek w^orld. It is some- 
thing which in essence remains apart. How little wc get of the 
essentially Greek spirit in translations and in imitations of the Greek ; 
how little do those who have been most inspired by the Greeks con- 
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vince us of their inspiration. Perhaps only Swinburne, of modern 
poets, does give us this impression. There is in that extraordinary 
genius something that makes him at times an echo of Greek poetry ; 
it is an instinct at once for economy and perfection of utterance. 
There are lines in Poems and Ballads and in Atalanta in Cahjdon 
where it would be hardly fanciful to say that Sophocles has taken the 
pen out of his hand, and Swinburne stands apart from modern poets 
as they do from the Greek. 

All this may seem to be taking us away from Mr Sargcaiint, but 
it may bring us back to him. It is that love of the beautiful with 
economy ; to quote the famous saying of Thucydides (though, 
probably, unfortunately resting on a false reading), that ideal of an 
ordered perfection which provides him with his theme in his inter- 
pretation of many aspects of (ircek life ; as he writes, for instance, 
of the Parthenon : “ There in a form into which no clement of the 
unknown or infinite intruded, whose limits were defined and imposed 
by itself, the mind recognised something entirely good and fair, in 
which it could rest satisfied, freed from the accidents and incal- 
culable forces by which actual life was disturbed.” And, again : “ VVe 
might call the Athenian way of life in the fifth century n.c. the gospel of 
the finite. The Athenians followed out that gospel with a seriousness 
and energy of which the splendour of tlunr manifold achievements 
is the measure. Its failure has prov^ed tliat the finite is not enough 
for man to live by.” 

The reader who reads one of these essays will want to read all, 
but particular attention may be called to ‘‘ an aspect of education 
in Plato’s laws,” a j)artieularly eh‘ar and inte resting piece of inter- 
pretation, to the slighter but charming essay on \Vinckelmann in 
llomc, and to that entitled The Imperial Legend in Snetonins, “ We 
must be grateful to him (Suetonius),” Mr Sargeaimt writes, “ for 
many things ; grateful for those unique descriptions of the ])crsonal 
appearance and way of life of the emperors ; grateful for the many 
obiter dicta which he has pn^served, cxam])k‘s of the shrewd wit, the 
sound judgment, tlie grim and sometimes brutal humour so charac- 
teristic of the Homans, which never deserted e\ eii the feeblest or the 
maddest of the Twelve Cjcsars.” 

This leads to a reflection, to the justiccj of wdiich Mr Sargeaimt 
would perhaps subscribe. The (ireek ideal is sonadhing set apart, 
“ all a wonder and a wild desire.” The Homan is nearer to us ; 
wherever we go we tread Homan ground. And as with the ipialitics, 
so is it with the defects of the (jualities of th(.*sc two great peoples. 
Our impression of the Greeks, at least of the fifth-century Athenians, 
is that of a people living at a high pressure, the life of ti e Florentines 
of George Eliot’s Romola, They were what we wmdd describe as a 
“ nervy ” people, and there is something abnormal and atavistic in 
their reactions. Our impression must be coloured by the way the 
story is told by the historians, but when wc contrast what Thucydides 
and Xenophon tell us of the Greeks in time of revolution with the 
tales of Tacitus and Suetonius of times of terror at Rome, we feel 
that the Roman may have been more brutal and more often brutal 
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than the Greek, but that somehow he was more humanly brutal and 
always something of a gentleman. 

Lawrence Solomon. 

University College, London. 

Love in the New Testament By James Moffatt, D.D., D.Litt., LL.D., 
Washburn Professor of Church History in Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. — Hodder and Stoughton, 1929. — Pp. xv 
+ 333.— 10 a\ Gd. net. 

Christianity is so frequently described as the religion of love that 
it becomes increasingly necessary to ask what is meant by this 
estimate, especially as “ love ” is such an indeterminate word. In 
taking up this question in Love in the New Testament, Dr Moffatt has 
accomplished a much-needed task. His main contention is that the 
love of God is revealed “ not in His being, but in His purpose ; in His 
attitude and action towards men,” and that the (iod of the New 
Testament “ is a God who lias rcv(*aled Himself tlirough Jesus Christ 
His Son ill self-saerihcing love for the sake of life to His own on earth.” 
He argues that the term “ love ” in its application to God has fre- 
quently been profaned, and that for this reason it is timely to examine 
the classical New Testament standards. Too often a statement like 
“ God is love ” is separated from its Biblical context, and “ brotherly 
love ” is isolated and treated as if in itself it constituted the essence 
of Christianity. “ Xo one who is ac(pjaint(‘d with the history of the 
Church will hesitate to allinii that ‘ love ’ has covered much loose 
thinking JUid also much loose living on the part of the devout who 
have sung or shout(‘d ‘ I lov'c God ’ and been idle or worse in their 
behaviour ” (p. 8f). 

In some respects the full Introduction is the most interesting part 
of this scholarly work. The Christian conception of love is contrasted 
with the ‘‘ cool estimate dropped by pre-Christian Greek philosophy,” 
and a sympathetic discussion is given to the nearest analogy of Chris- 
tian love in the development of “ bhakti ” in Hinduism. As might 
be expected, Dr Moffatt treats in detail the words and the linguistic 
peculiarities of the Biblical usage ; the use of “ hesed ” (“ love ” or 
“ loving-kindness ” rather than “ merey’^ ”) ; the failure of the New 
Testament to use a word like Ipcos, which, while capable of including 
higher impulses, was too frequently identified with desire ; the 
deliberate preference shown for aydiriTj, which in the Latin versions 
finds its counterpart in the preference for dilcctio and caritas, to the 
practical exclusion of amor. Like the late Archbishop Bernard, he 
holds that ^iXeM and dyaTrdo) are synonyms, and that it is fanciful 
to infer any fine distinction betw^een them, as if the former meant no 
more than “ be a friend to,” and the latter denoted the higher love 
of devotion. He points out that in the New Testament “ love ” is 
one or other of three things — (iod’s love to man, man’s love to God, 
and man’s love to his fellow-man ; and that the data are handled in 
this order. This concise summary omits ideas like the Father’s Love 
for the Son, and the ideal of Perfect Love, or Christian Perfection as 
it has sometimes unhappily been called. Both these topics receive 
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attention under one or other of the principal divisions, but under this 
arrangement the latter scarcely obtains the treatment it deserves by 
reason of its place in the New Testament and in Catholic, Quaker and 
Methodist writings. 

In discussing the New Testament evidence, the teaching of Jesus, 
as recorded in the synoptic tradition, is naturally considered first. 
Dr Moffatt at once notes the reserve of Jesus in applying love- 
language to the relations of God and man. Jesus docs not speak 
directly of God as Love, or as loving men, but rather assumes these 
truths when He speaks of God as Father and as the inspiration and 
exemplar of love. This is a charaeterishic New Testament note ; 
re-echoed, for example, in the rclnetance of not a few in tlie eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries to use Charles Wesley’s hymn, “ Jesu, Lover 
of My Soul,” which Bishop Wordsworth even thought “ inexpressibly 
shocking ” for use by a mixed audience in Westminster Abbey. A 
particularly burning question is raised by J)r Moffatt’s claim that 
“ for Jesus ” God is “ the Father of those wlio share his fellowship, 
not of all men generally,” and while it is not to be doubted that this 
represents one side of the truth, the statement seems much too sweep- 
ing. -Did not Jesus speak of the Father who makes His sun to rise 
on the evil and the good (Matt, v, 45), who is kind toward the un- 
thankful and evil (Luke vi, 35), and whose heart is revealed in the 
Parable of the Lost Son (Luke xv) ? In contrast with the “ reserve ” 
just mentioned, the teaeliing of Jesus upon mutual love is richer, and 
Dr Moffatt fully brings out its eharacler in his illuminating discussion 
of the Golden Rule, of the significance of loving one’s neighbour and 
one’s enemies, and of brotherly iov''(^ as a religious duty. 

In discussing Pauline teaching, Dr Moffatt stresses the Apostle’s 
conccjitration upon the proof of God’s love afforrletl by n^demption. 
For Paul, “redemption is no longer a supernatural crisis at the end 
of the national drama, but a d(4ivcrance of th(^ human soul already 
inaugurated by God in the triumph of .Tesus Christ over the allied 
powers of Sin and Death, which, like demonic forces, have invaded 
the world of men ” (p. 184). A detailed exposition follows of the 
three classical passages, Gai. ii, 20, 2 Cor. v, 14, and Rorn. v, 8. The 
divine Jove, he reminds us, is self-sacriliee, but a sclf-saerifiec which 
is based on urgent necessity. It has for its assumption tlie fact that 
man is “ in evil case,” and the belief that “ even God cannot forgive 
sin without showing His moral integrity, and that therefore Christ 
had to die, Christ the sinless ” (p. 140). What this meaiis Dr Moffatt 
does not tell us, and perhaps we ought not to expect him to do so in 
a work which is not intended to be a discussion of the meaning of the 
Atonement. . In any case, he succeeds in bringing home to us the 
depth and power of Paul’s convictions and the determinative influence 
they exercise in all he says and does. It is especially interesting to 
note in this part of his task the use which Dr Moffatt makes of 
Ephesians, in view of his rejection of the Pauline authorship of this 
Epistle in the now famous Introduction to the Literature of the New 
Testament (8rd ed., 1918). “ I take even the epistle to the Ephesians 
within this group of writings, for, while it may not have been written 
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by the apostle, it voices an attitude which, for our purpose, is suifi- 
ciently close to his mind to be called Pauline ” (p. 57). 

The account of the apparently scanty references to love for God or 
Christ receives a satisfying explanation in the contention that, while 
Jesus Christ inspired primitive Christians with far more than mere 
awe and reverence, “ at the same time their love and devotion were 
charged with a sense of him as their lord (Kvpm), which imposed 
an instinctive check upon the use of ordinary love-language.” 

“ The very depth of their devotion appears to have made tliem 
generally reticent about employing such t(‘rins ” (p. 101). In con- 
trast with this, the abundant examples of the way in which love to 
God manifests itself in love to fcllow-Christians is striking; and to 
this theme Dr Moffatt devotes a valuable chapter in which among 
other passages he discusses Paul’s great “ Hymn of Praise to Love ” 
(1 Cor. xiii), and shows how the emphasis on brotherly love proved a 
safeguard against ascetic developments, mystical extravagances and 
mere intelleetualism. 

The third part of Dr Moffatt’s work treats the same themes as 
they are illustrated in the literature of the primitive Church, in the 
K})istles of Peter, Judas, James, Hebrews and the Acts. In the fourth 
part the Johanninc literature is examined. Here, for the first time, 
we read that “ God is love ” (1 John iv, 10) ; but here, again, it is no 
pervasive lovc-prineiplc in the universe that is in question, but a 
love visible in the Person and Mission of Christ, a love which evokes 
a natural response in the soul of man enlisting mind and will in the 
carrying out of God’s commandments (1 John v, 3). The admirable 
treatment of brotherly love and its relation to l^eliof, unity, and fear 
is based for the most [)art on the Kpistles, and we wonder why more 
attention is not given in Section 111 of Part D to the teaching found 
in the Farewell Discourse in the Gospel. Dut perhaps it is ungenerous 
to ask for more when so much is richly given. 

Love in the New Testament is both a manual of exposition and a 
work of devotion. Based upon the text of the Moffatt Nezv Testament, 
the exegesis is supported by apt quotations from, and references to, 
writers of all schools and types, ranging from Plato, Epictetus, Philo, 
Dante, a Kempis, and many of the Mystics on the one hand, to 
Dostoieffsky, George Eliot, and Dora Greenwcll among more recent 
'^Titers, and including even a reference to the modern evangelist, Jerry 
Macaulay. It is not possible to read this scholarly exposition without 
learning the secret of the confidence with which the first Christians 
faced the world. This confidence — so Dr Moffatt reminds us — ^rests 
on definite belief in a revelation made by God. “ There is no notion 
of brotherly love being a fine intuition or ideal, deduced from obser- 
vation of human nature, or generated by earnest souls striving to 
keep themselves warm in a chilly universe. On the contrary, a valid 
belief in God is presupposed, not simply in the unity of God, nor even 
in His unwavering will of good, but in His manifestation through 
Jesus Christ ” (p. 816). 

Vincent Taylor. 

Aberdeen. 
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History and Cartulary of Carbone. By Gertrude Robinson, M.A., late 
Scholar of Girton College, Cambridge. {Orientalia Christiana^ 
vol. xi 5 and vol. xv 2, May 1928 and June 1929.) 

These two instalments form an interesting contribution to a little- 
known field of Monasticism, the Greek monasteries of Southern 
Italy. The convent of Carbone, near Bari, was probably founded 
somewhere about 790 a.d., as one of a group built in that moun- 
tainous district during the barbarian invasions. It was already 
important when the Norman, Robert Guiscard, became ruler of 
Southern Italy in 1059 ; and these Norman conquerors greatly 
increased its prosperity. Tliey heaped privileges and endowments 
upon it, and raised these Gre(^k monks, with their Greek rite of 
worship, to the level of the great Benedictine monasteries of Italy. 
Like many others, it suffered heavily and repeatedly from fire ; 
twice at least it was burnt down (1174 and 1408). Miss Robinson 
traces its decay from about 1200 onwards. These Greek monasteries 
in Italy became isolated and therefore stagnant ; the monks gradually 
forgot the language in which they chanted their liturgy ; there was 
no enduring result from the successive attempts to reform (Empress 
Constance about 1200; Pope Ilonorius III. in 1221; Urban V. in 
1862 ; p]ugenius IV. about 1440 ; Cardinal Bessarion about 1470). 
In 1477 the abbey fell under the then growing abuse of commendam ; 
the title and income were given as a sinecure to a series of favourites 
who allowed the monks a bare livelihood and plundered the abbey. 
“ They filched all that was valuable in the way of pictures or manu- 
scripts ; the monastery buildings and churches went to ruin ; the 
offiees and ceremonies could not hr. kef)L iq) for want of vestments 
and books ; the monks starved and were fore(‘d to go from place to 
place begging for sustenance.” By about 1500, there were only four 
monks in the abbey ; the numbtTs once rose to nine, but had sunk 
again to three before the French armies occupied the country and 
suppressed the abbey (1809). 

This, after all, is a too common story, and can be too often 
paralleled from every country in Europe. The second instalment of 
Miss Robinson’s work gives us some 150 pages from the Chartulary, 
with English translations of the Greek documents. In general, it 
resembles a French or German or English chartulary ; but there arc 
three peculiarities. In the earlier days property was given to, held 
by, and passed on to successors by the abbots in person, in order to 
avoid the mortmain laws : thus, it was not that the abbot was sup- 
ported from the general monastic funds, but rather that the whole 
monastery lived from his purse. Secondly, when we come to the 
period where endowments were given in the ordinary way, the 
descriptions of the bounds of these properties are extremely pic- 
turesque, in the glimpses they give us of rugged country broken by 
occasional vineyard -terraces. Thirdly, the grisly curses usually 
pronounced on all who should violate the donor’s testamentary dis- 
positions take, in these documents, a peculiarly Greek form ; these 
sinners are not only to have their lot with Gehazi and Judas^ as in 
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our northern countries, but also “ to lie under the anathema and 
curse of the 318 Holy Fathers ” — i,e, of all the bishops who attended 
the Council of Nicaea, and whose souls were therefore presumed to 
have special influence in heaven. 

G. G. COULTON. 

St John’s College, Cambridge. 

Spinoza. By Leon Roth, M.A., D.Phil., Professor of Philosophy in 
the University of Jerusalem. (“Leaders of Philosophy” Series.) 
— London : Ernest Bcnn, Ltd., 1029. — Pp. xvi + 250. — 12s. (jd. 
net. 

Leibniz. By Herbert Wildon Carr, D.Litt., liL.D., Protessor of 
Philosophy in the University of London. (“ Leaders of Philo- 
sophy ” Scries.) — London: Ernest Bcnn, Ltd., 1920. — Pp. vi + 
220.-129. 6d. net. 

These two volumes are the first to be published in a new series of 
monographs entitled “ Leaders of Philosophy,’* under the general 
editorship of Professor J. L. Stocks. There can be no doubt that 
such a scries is needed, and that both Spinoza and Leibniz are philo- 
sophers to whose works a general introduction is especially valuable. 
For different reasons a lirst reading of the Elides of Spinoza, or of the 
Monadology of Leibniz, is likely to lead the student into serious 
difficulties. The central thought of Spinoza is dillicult to grasp, and 
its nature is obscured by his adoption of the geometrical method of 
exposition in his best known work. Leibniz’ voluminous writings, 
his casual manner of expounding his metaphysical views, and the 
extreme condensation of his systematic exposition of his theory, as 
given in the Monadologij or in I he Principles of Xaiure and of Grace^ 
have rendered tlu? ap])rehension of his tlieory quite unnecessarily 
difficult. In the cas(! of both these philosoph(*rs, great help may be 
obtained from a careful study of their eorrespondenee with friends 
and critics. This correspondence is nol. however, always easily 
accessible to the student, whilst much labour must sometimes be 
expended if the relevant passages arc to be found. It is a great merit 
of both these monographs that extensive (quotations from letters 
have been made in such manner as to throw light upon obstuire points 
of interpretation. Professor Roth and Professor Carr have adopted 
very different methods of exposition, but they have each succeeded 
in writing a very readable book, which is likely to fulfil the purpose 
of sending the student to the study of the original. 

Professor Roth has set himself to expound the central thought of 
Spinoza as it appears in “ the whole compass of his writings.” Con- 
sequently, “ every opportunity has been taken of listening to Spinoza 
himself,” whilst “ the criticisms which have been introduced are 
mainly those which were made in his own lifetime and to which 
replies can be found in his own works.” There can be little doubt 
that this is a sound method of exposition in the case of a philosopher 
such as Spinoza. In a previously published work, Spinoza, Descartes 
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and MaimonideSy Professor Roth has discussed Spinoza’s relation to 
Cartesianism, and has shown, conclusively in the opinion of the present 
reviewer, how wide of the truth was Leibniz’ statement that “ Spinoza 
did nothing but cultivate certain seeds of Descartes’s philosophy.” 
In this book he is content to let Spinoza speak for himself. He insists 
from the outset that Spinoza is “ primarily a moralist,” and that he 
“ came to philosophy from the problem of eonduct.” Professor Roth 
admits that at first sight it would seem that “ the first part of the 
Ethics has nothing to do with morals at all,” but he shows not only 
that it has, but also that “ if this point be appreciated the central 
peculiarity of Spinoza’s outlook is grasped.” It is no small part of 
Professor Roth’s achievement that he enables the student to appre- 
ciate this point. He develops this central position by means of 
relevant quotations both from the Ethics and from Spinoza’s other 
writings. This development cannot be followed here. It is safe to 
say that there is no other book in English so admirably fitted to 
introduce the student to a systematic study of Spinoza’s thought. 

Professor Carr has written a set of more or less disconnected essays 
dealing with Leibniz’ life and times, with the historical background, 
with his scientific contemporaries, with Ins debt to other thinkers and 
with his influence upon the future. These essays arc interesting, bi\t 
they do not succeed in presenting a clear exposition of Leibniz’ 
doctrine. Professor Carr’s treatment seems primarily designed to 
establish his final estimate of Leibniz’ philosophy in relation to 
modern developments in physical science. Hence the exposition is 
controlled by a preconceived theory as to the significance of Leibniz’ 
system. Thus IV^fessor Carr says : “ The two metaphysical prin- 
ciples which lie at the basis of physical s(*i(*nce in its new orientation 
are identical with the two prin(!i])les of Leibniz, although wc cannoi 
claim for Leibniz that he had any prec(.)nception of the actual course 
of scientific development.” Again : In expounding Leibniz’ doctrine 
of space and time, wc have already had occasion to call attention to 
the remarkable way in which it anticipates the modern relativity 
principle. What is more remarkable is the way in which the principle 
of individuality and the principle of the identity of indisccrniblcs 
find their complete exemplification in Die modern scientific prin- 
ciple.” Professor Carr does not show hoxv these principles are oxcni- 
plified in the principle of relativity, but he maintains that Leibniz 
indicated “ the true view of idealism ” and that “ the modern world 
has adopted his view.” In the oi)inion of the present reviewer, 
Professor Carr’s inter])rclaiion of Leibniz’ philosophy is based upon 
a misconception of the significance of Einstein’s theory of relativity, 
whilst his preoccupation with the latter has to some extent distorted 
his view of the former. It is to be regretted that Prof{‘Ssor Carr has 
not paid more attention to the gradual development of Leibniz’ own 
views, for this development throws considerable light upon the con- 
ception of the Monad. 

j Roth volumes are supplied with an adequate bibliography and 
an index. ' S. Stebbing. 

Bedford College, London. 
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RUSSIAN COMMUNISM AS A NEW 
RELIGION.' 

The European is little acquainted with the Russian form of 
Communism ; in the most favourable ease he knows its 
external features only, the features which are officially 
paraded before him and expounded to him, and which form, 
as it were, the scientific basis of the movement. Nor has the 
average European much knowledge even of the European 
species of Communism, which, speaking generally, differs 
greatly from the Russian, and is on the whole incom- 
mensurable with it. Meanwffiilc for the historian and the 
ethologist, and indeed for every thinker, the study of this 
phenomenon, which has played such a great part in the life 
of Europe during recent years, is of serious importance. It 
is my purpose in this article to give an objective and impar- 
tial sketch of the physiognomy of Russian Communism. 

Russian Communism is not at all what it intended to be, 
as taught and even practised by Lenin, and it has long 
ceased to resemble the literary exposition of it ; it is not a 
branch of the Marxian scientific and materialistic idea of 
sociology, on which it is supposed to be based. The complex 

\ Written in Russian and translated for the Hibbert Journal. For 
obvious reasons the name of the writer has to be withheld — Editor. 

VoL. XXVIII. No. 8. 388 18 
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and capricious reaction of these ideas, or more often of their 
echoes ; the refraction of the simplified agitational forms of 
them in the still virgin psychology of the mass of the Russian 
people ; the immemorial Russian mysticism, not yet 
exhausted, and certainly inconceivable to the European ; 
the possibility of belief in some stable and superhuman 
authority — all this, together with the elementary style of 
Russian life, which still persists, produced something to 
which we might perhaps deny harmoniousness and solidity, 
but which is manifestly alive and growing. And with it we 
have to reckon. 

Russian Communism is a genuine religion, with all the 
indications and methods, with all the merits and defects, of 
a religion. The complex of agitational slogans flung at the 
Russian masses has been refracted as a new religious sense. 
Of course this creed was embraced by an inconsiderable 
number only, by the more primitive, proselytised minds, 
who sought an active combination of religious thought with 
a practical, organised form of life. But, it may be asked, 
what ean this religion be, seeing that it is based on a 
materialistic conception of the world, and that the Marxism 
of the Russian Communist is at war with God and religion, 
which it regards as “ an opiate for the people ” ? 

To this I reply that this hostility to God and existing 
religions only proves the religious nature of the new idea, 
and its religious construction, if I may so express it. The 
essence of every religion is exclusiveness, intolerance, a 
refusal to accept the religious views held by others. The 
scientific thinker — whether atheist, materialist, deist, or an 
adherent of other philosophical doctrines — is never aggres- 
sive, nor endeavours to destroy and discredit by every 
means the opinions which he himself does not hold. He 
adopts a pacific attitude towards all this ; in him there is 
nothing of the proselyte’s pathos, nor can there be — he 
seeks the truth, but does not believe in it. Communism, 
which attacks other religions, is not this objective, scientific 
outlook, sure of its methods — in it there is the pathos which 
convinces us of its religious nature. 

But how can we have a religion without a God ? Well, we 
know many of them. The Oriental creeds, such as Con- 
fucianism, or the later, typical Buddhism, are essentially 
“ godless.” The idea of a personal, partly anthropomorphic 
Deity is Semitico-Syrian and arose in the Mediterranean 
countries. The pure form of Confucianism is as “ godless ” 
as pure materialism, perhaps more so, as Confucianism is not 
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interested in the corporeal, causative structure of the world. 
Russian Communism is no exception in this instance. It is 
worth noting that, though it sprang from the materialism of 
Western Europe, from a scientific outlook on the world, it 
assumes the typical features of the religions of the Far East. 
The seed of European civilisation, when grown in other soils, 
produces forms of thought and religion suggestive of the 
products of those soils, and unlike those of the original source. 

Russian Communism sprang from the soil of materialism. 
Similarly, Christianity itself grew from the Greek and Syrian 
culture, from a vast, age-long civilisation in the throes of 
death. The seed fell on virgin soil and gave life to new 
cultures. That soil was not Palestine and Syria — “ the 
cradle of Christianity ” — as might be supposed, but Europe, 
which was its real cradle. The seeds of a religion do not, as 
a rule, complete their growth in their original soil, and 
Christianity, born in Palestine, came to fruition in distant 
Europe, where it created its culture. Mohammedanism, 
originated in the deserts of Arabia, bore its fruit on the 
Asiatic continent and in Northern Africa. The germ of the 
Russian Communist religion came from the brain of Karl 
Marx, the European Jew, and perhaps he least of all gave 
any thought to the “ religious ” consequences of his theory. 
But the fruits were borne in the wide spaces of Russia, 
amongst a virgin people, still almost untouched by culture, 
for only in such nations <‘an religions arise. 

In its early days religious thought is usually abstract and 
moralistic. It docs not concern itself with thcogonies and 
cosmogonies, nor indulge in scientific perspectives ; its task 
is to throw a new' light on morals. Mysticism, ritualism, 
mythology, and even the reconciliation of religion and 
science, are the business of later generations. We know 
that primitive Christianity was without the dogmatics 
created in the Syrian period and reflecting all the ancient and 
typical mystical profundity of thought of the magician soul 
of th<j Syro-Arab ; nor had it any connection with scientific 
thought, since in the obscure, proletarian, ochlocratic sphere 
in w'hich it made its appearance it w'as never in contact with 
scientific questions. It was an ignorant sphere. Nor had it 
any ritual, which did not come into existence until the second 
and third centuries. Buddhism w’as originally a pure, moral 
doctrine of individual self-perfection, and its scientific 
aspect, and its mystics and ritual enter into it many cen- 
turies afterwards, as the inevitable expression of the artistic 
instinct. Mohammedanism was for nearly two centuries a 
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moral doctrine pure and simple, and a minimum of cere- 
monial was observed, whilst science was put entirely out of 
bounds. I will not multiply examples, which are as 
numerous as the religions themselves. I will only say that 
Communism is passing through the characteristic phases of 
religious thought, and with a rapidity corresponding to the 
accelerated tempo of modern life. 

It originated as a typical moral teaching, as a derivative of 
the ancient Christian philanthropic idea. Its primary theme, 
like that of any form of socialism, has an astonishing resem- 
blance to the old leitmotiv of Christianity — the religion of 
the oppressed, of the proletariat. The persecution of the 
Christians by the Roman Empire was dictated by the 
clashing of class interests far more than by the difference of 
religious views : Imperial Rome, expiring in its age-long 
culture, was, of course — as is typical of a dying culture — 
“ majestically ” sceptical in its religious opinions, and was 
least of all inclined to attach any importance to religious 
thought. The interests of Rome, as the interests of the 
ruling class of agrarian oligarchs, came into collision with 
those of the town and village proletariat, and the persecu- 
tion of the Christians was not a strife of religious opinions, 
but a class struggle. 

Communism came into the world as the moral doctrine of 
the oppressed, nevertheless its meaning is to a certain extent 
opposed to the moral signification of Christianity. The 
moral centre of Christianity lies in a humble attitude to the 
hostile natural process. The kingdom of this world is 
declared to be the kingdom of evil, and by way of compensa- 
tion the idea of a heavenly kingdom is introduced, the king- 
dom of the oppressed who are defrauded in this life. 

Christianity is therefore the typical religion of the 
downtrodden class, which expects consolation but has not 
the strength to rebel. Communism, born under other con- 
ditions, is also the religion of the persecuted, but in this case 
they rise against their enslavers and will not submit. It is 
the religion of revolt and its morals are the morals of revolt. 
Therein consists its resemblance to Islam, its unlikeness to 
the religions of non-resistance — Christianity and Buddhism. 
The Mohammedan idea of a holy war is repeated in the idea 
of a civil war against the oppressing class, which is the moral 
basis of the religion of the Commune. It, too, is a holy war, 
but in the first stages of development its opponent, the 
“ class enemy,” has no racial characteristics. Early Chris- 
tianity was, of course, the international religion of the poor 
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and suffering, so to speak. Islam was at first the religion of 
the nomad Arab tribes. It was not until later that both 
acquired national features. Communism passes rapidly 
through the religious stages, and we have seen in our time 
the formation of a substantial national kernel of this idea — 
the religion of the Russian proletariat. All the cruelty and 
exclusiveness, all the racial intolerance generally character- 
istic of national religions, have not as yet become part of 
Russian Communism, but they will certainly do so, and we 
already see symptoms of them in the growth of Anti-Semitism. 

The famous commandments enjoined by the Communist 
moral code, the holy war declared on the bourgeoisie, the 
injunction to “ spoil the despoilers,” and other formulae — 
all this was in the first place included in the religions of 
former times. Two codes of morals — one for the faithful 
and the other for the infidel — ^were characteristic of the 
Greeks, of the Jews particularly, and, above all, of Islam. 
This two-sided morality even breaks through the general 
philanthropic tone of the Christian faith, in the sectarian 
wars and the internecine strife of the Reformation. Every 
creed becomes embittered when it acts on base racial 
instincts and the feelings of the mob. 

This religion is completely lacking in mysticism. Again 
I assert that for the moment we can speak of its embryonic 
stage only, analogous to the Christianity of the first cen- 
turies, before mysticism was evolved. 1 do not think that 
the mystical method of reasoning was quite foreign to 
Communism ; on the contrary, 1 sec more data for it here 
than, for example, in Protestantism. As a rule, the potential 
of mysticism decreases in proportion to the lateness of the 
appearance of religious forms ; the Egyptian religion, the 
Syrian cults, Christianity, Islam, Protestantism — in all this 
the mystical “ method of thoxight ” shows a falling curve as 
it were. It would not be at all surprising if the Communist 
religion proved even less capable of mystical thought, nor 
would this fact alter its religious nature. 

In what does the religious nature of Communism consist ? 
First of all in its fundamental prerequisites. The religious 
method is primarily belief — belief in something uncondi- 
tional, absolutely correct and true, belief in revealed truth. 
All religions are marked by this feeling, be they atheistic, 
theistic, materialistic, or idealistic, national or international. 
Science never knows the truth, it only tries to learn it ; to 
science doubt is always permissible — it is the core of know- 
ledge, which usually begins with doubt. The religious man 
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has no right to doubt. Science knows very well that 
empiricism is the only method of obtaining relatively 
accurate results ; anything else is merely a working hypo- 
thesis. Religion always has the idea of the possession of 
immutable truth, and this very feeling provokes proselytism, 
mania and fanaticism, and intolerance of those who are not 
infected with that truth. And it is characteristic of religion 
in its embryonic stages that it is very little concerned to have 
proofs of its creed. It was the Middle Ages that occupied 
itself with the question of proofs of the existence of God and 
the truth of dogma ; the early Christians, like the contem- 
porary Communists, cannot doubt the genuineness of that 
in which they have once believed with all the ardour of their 
youthful souls. The rewarding of every man according to 
his deeds, and the existence of a future Kingdom of Heaven, 
anticipated by Christians, cannot conceivably be proved by 
reasoning, and there are no grounds for the Communist’s 
inference that a Communist earthly paradise is possible. 
The outlines of the latter are as vague, as unconvincing, and 
as little comprehensible as the early Christian’s dreams of the 
Heavenly Kingdom, or the Mohammedan’s conception of 
paradise with its houris. Every religion, no matter what 
human material it works with, inevitably adapts its ideal, 
its eschatological centre, to the comprehension of its 
adherents. The “ ordering of mankind ” expected by the 
Jew and the Christian is postponed until the other life ; in 
Islam its features were more earthly, real and prosaic ; the 
previous “ heavenly kingdom ” of the Communist displays a 
definite tendency to transplant itself to earth. 

The first attacks of religious proselytism are usually lacking 
in judgment and purely emotional. These are infected by 
the microbe of faith, they do not reason at all — in fact they 
are incapable of doing so. Of the evidence put before them 
they accept only the more or less incoherent proofs — 
nobody is interested in their coherence — of that which they 
have already believed once and for all. The logical and 
practical facts of life deal shrewd blows at their inward 
beliefs, but this does not disconcert them. The primitive 
Christian was confident that the second coming of Christ 
to judge men, i.e. the oppressors, was at hand. Outside 
this hope it is difficult to imagine the possibility of the 
development of Christianity. The K i ngdom of God gradually 
receded into the distance, beyond the bounds of time, a,nd 
later, with the influx of the ancient Syrian mysticism which 
produced the amazingly profound and powerful phenomenon 
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of Gnosis, it became esoteric and mystical. Communists 
still hold the idea of a socialistic paradise in this transient 
world, but when it fails to materialise in this generation I 
cannot guarantee that it will not be transferred to the misty 
depths of the ages, and become an abstract dream of the 
future, a pure eschatology. 

The idea of recompense existing in the religions of the 
oppressed draws a sharp line of demarcation between them 
and the transcendental creeds, such as Buddhism or Con- 
fucianism, or the ancient beliefs. The persecuted class 
threatens with its curse or revenge the persecuting class. 
It enters into an alliance with a mystical Deity, or with a 
mere abstraction of morals and belief in world-justice. 
Christianity held out to sinners and persecutors the terrors of 
the Last Judgment ; Islam menaced the infidel with a holy 
war ; Communism proclaims a world-revolution, a sort of 
Last Judgment of the proletariat on the bourgeoisie of the 
world. 

This world-revolution, like the Second Coming or the 
Last Judgment, was at first expected from moment to 
moment. The earliest apostles of Communism believed as 
clearly and passionately in the prompt fulfilment of their 
hopes as did the early Christians. But years, decades, 
centuries passed, and the Saviour did not come. The 
Last Judgment became a mathematieal concept. The world- 
conflagration refuses to be realised, and it also is postponed, 
perhaps for ever. 

It might be thought that herein lies the ruin of the 
Communist creed, A belief in personal survival after death 
could save the eschatological idea, could reconcile man to 
the removal of the Kingdom of Heaven and its attributes to 
an infinitely remote point in the world’s history. But how 
is the Communist, deprived of belief in a future state, a 
materialist perforce, by the dogma of his creed — how' is he 
to find a substitute for the vanishing dream, and reconcile 
his sorrowful and fleeting existence with the disappearance 
of the mirage of eternity ? 

Logically it is impossible, but, as I have already remarked, 
in the embryonic stages of thought of every kind very little 
attention is paid to logic, and its belated appearance is not 
an occasion for much lamentation. We have evidence of 
this. Roman heroism— the “ antique ” virtue of the Roman 
—was also illogical ; its possessor sacrificed his life to the 
idea of the state, to the idea of pride of race, without any 
notion of personal immortality. Modern Japan supplies 
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another example of this “ political ” heroism, coupled with 
very little belief in survival after death. During the period 
of militant Communism in Russia a great many Communists, 
who also disbelieved profoundly and fanatically in a future 
life, sacrificed themselves. One idea inspired the heroism of 
the Roman, the valour of the Japanese, and the self-sacrifice 
of the Communist and the man of science — the idea of 
posthumous fame and of being participators in great deeds. 

Heroism, however, cannot go on for ever ; the heroic era 
may be brief, and it is followed by a lowering of the potential. 
In contemporary Russia the era ended with the civil war, and 
the Communist is no longer a conspicuous hero. The 
religion of Communism has become an everyday affair, and 
as the Communist’s earthly paradise has been postponed, he 
is now engaged solely in preparing for the future ; the 
contours of his religion have been and are being altered. 
And again I would point out that in this respect Communism 
does not differ from the historical creeds. 

Has not historical Christianity changed ? What had 
the Byzantine Christianity with its splendid ritual, its 
learning and its mysticism, in common with the religion 
of the humble fishermen who expected from the Saviour 
an actual, ordinary “ salvation,” and the establish- 
ment of peace on earth and justice for the oppressed? 
Nothing, save that both are different stages of the same 
phenomenon. And has the typical feudal, militant bishop 
of the Middle Ages — “ bonus miles optimusque pastor ” — any 
resemblance to the character of the primitive religion of 
universal forgiveness and non-resistance to evil ? Who can 
say that a similar distortion of ideas in the religion of Com- 
munism, a similar adaptation of it to the modes of life, will 
not soon be evident ? Or that we shall not see, d la “ bonus 
miles optimusque pastor,” some respected and very wealthy 
man who is at the same time an excellent Communist ? I 
will go further — they arc already appearing ; very rich 
Communists have arrived — perhaps too soon. . . . 

If we consider the genesis of Russian Communism, we 
shall perceive a further resemblance to the outlines of reli- 
gious thought. I refer to the primitiveness of the slogans, 
which are as “ lapidary ” and as suited to the popular 
comprehension as the catchwords of the ancient creeds. 
Religions are always born in a society possessed of little 
culture ; their first adherents are always “ fishermen ” — 
in a metaphorical sense, of course. Philosophers do not 
found religions ; in the best case they only develop and 
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deepen them. None of the great founders of religions was a 
philosopher ; they were “ teachers.” What was “ Chris- 
tianity,” as a philosophical doctrine, to the proud Greek sage 
of that period ? Certain provincial, amateur ravings, dis- 
playing ignorance and lack of culture. Nevertheless, this 
ignorance conquered the world, which it was destined to 
conquer. We Europeans, proud of our culture, are often 
inclined to treat with scorn and condescension the 
phenomenon of Russian Communism. With the majestic 
and contemptuous smile of old Pontius Pilate we are ready 
to ask the adherent of the new religion : “ What is truth ? ” 
confident that he does not know the answer. But the fact 
is, he does know it ; at least, to him it is the answer. Christ 
knew the answer, though He was silent, and the Russian 
Communists know it too. 

To the haughty Roman patrician, proud of his culture — 
his authority and the might of to-day — what was this 
pitiful provincial, this semi-savage Jew, this madman who 
spoke incomprehensible and almost meaningless words ? 
With the same feeling of perplexed superiority the cultured 
European world passes by the strange phenomenon which 
has appeared in the cast, the remote province, of Europe. 
The analogy is full of tragedy : in both eases we have a 
“ branch of culture ” ; a country which is associated with, 
but has not wholly accepted, culture ; the incomprehensible 
psychology of the race ; the obscure forces fermenting in 
the souls of the people. ... A strange and seemingly wild 
school of thought arises, a whimsical refraction, as it were, 
of the ideas of Western culture — for Communism, as 
Europeans rightly tell me, is a European idea. But Chris- 
tianity was equally a phenomenon of the Greek culture. 
Again there is no difference. Did Pilate imagine that this 
singular stranger, whom he was reluctantly compelled to 
crucify lest unpleasantness of a political character should 
ensue (how like this is to the contemporary position with 
regard to the Communists !) — did he imagine that he 
would infect with his spirit and his “ provincial ” madness 
proud Rome herself, and even, Jwrribile dictu, the whole of 
Europe, the whole world? Well, some strange Russian, 
a semi-Asiatic or Mongol, brought from Europe the seed of 
knowledge, and in his Mongol brain it developed a curious 
blossom, incomprehensible to those who had originally 
produced it. And cast into the soil of distant Russia — 
semi-Europe, semi-Asia — it suddenly brings forth a plant. 
What will be the fate of that plant ? Is it true tnat it 
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is doomed to destruction ? Is it true that European culture 
is immiuie from this “ microbe ” ? Rome, of course, also 
thought herself immune. History often gives us unpleasant 
surprises. And the most unpleasant thing about them is 
their inevitableness. It did not matter what Rome thought 
— she could do nothing to stop the spread of Christianity. 

In most cases the founders of religions arc average men, 
not geniuses by any means, nor at all prominent. It is not 
a question of genius or talent, but of the crowning of a series 
of transactions predetermined by history. It is necessary 
to be an “ historical medium,” to listen to the “ song of 
history ” within oneself. Mediums are often downright 
idiots, and it is better so, as they then pay more attention to 
what they ought to hear and less to the voice of reason. 
Lenin was a medium of history ; to what extent, it is too 
early to say. 

Possibly he was sincere in thinking that his teaching was 
radically positivist and scientific. A simple-minded man, 
he did not know that ideas falling on different soils undergo 
various transformations. He brought from Europe a posi- 
tivist, scientific confidence in such and such an organisation 
of the economic process of the world. It is true there was 
already an element of fanaticism and tlicrcfore of religion, 
in it — and these qualities arc, as a rule, ru-ithcr scientific nor 
positive. Rut least of all he felt himself to be a religious 
pioneer. And then the unexpected ha])pcns : slogans are 
scattered broadcast, and instead of the anticipated scientific 
doctrine there arises a strange religion, breathing of the 
forces of barbarism — the religion of a new generation of the 
oppressed. The feeble vestiges of science are submerged in 
the flood, which fills everything with the typical religious 
substance, with its methods, its intensity of faith, its incap- 
ability of conviction. 

Therefore a new code of morals makes its appearance, a 
new religious core, and around it the other attributes of 
religion spring up. liOgic and inference, unconvincing to the 
believer, arc rapidly replaced by the only form of argument 
acceptable to him — ^thc appeal to the recognised authorities. 
In modern Communist Russia this method has long sup- 
planted the positive testimony of science. The “ Holy 
Scriptures ” in the form of writings of Marx and Lenin, the 
epistles of these or the other “ holy fathers ” and “ apostles,” 
the works and opinions of prominent Communists, become 
the sources of opinion, exactly reproducing the scholastic 
period of the religious thought of Christianity, when authority 
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also reigned. Marx was the Aristotle of the movement, and 
the roles of the saints are played by Communists of dis- 
tinguished merit. Through a strange misconception, this 
is known in Russia as the “ dialectical ” method, whereby 
its genesis is recalled ; just as the Christian doctrines often 
kept the Old Testament in mind. 

The new religion promptly engages in conflict with 
scientific thought, not to mention religious thought. The 
idea of a Communistic science is created — a proletarian 
science, a proletarian art. This is inevitable if the religion 
has vitality. Every religion is the beginning of a new 
culture, and no new culture comes into existence without its 
own characteristic religion. And the first period of a culture 
is always painted in religious tones. The early Christian 
art and science were religious and necessarily “ Christian.” 
The early Moorish art and science were “ Islamic,” and could 
not be otherwise. If a new religion is really a religion it 
must create its own art and science. It creates them, and 
perishes in the process. 

Everything at variance with dogma is rejected ,* every- 
thing that accords with it receives consideration, supplying 
the original contours of the new logical thought. More- 
over, the inevitable and indispensable obscurantism arises. 
At this period of the contact of the new religion with the 
remnants of the old culture or civilisation, dogma makes its 
appearance and consolidates itself, and together with it the 
idea of heresy springs up. In the Christian Church heresies 
began from the nionicnt when religion entered into political 
life. They were nothing but the result of the reaction of 
dogma and belief on the scientific values already created. 
Defending itself from the heritage of the old scientific 
thought which enveloped the new religion, the heritage of 
the previous culture, religion surrounds itself with an 
impenetrable ami immovable husk of dogma, hiding behind 
it as behind a fortress wall. The Communist creed has 
reached this stage already, thanks to the rapid rate of its 
evolution. 

Heresies and dogmas — ^these connected “ relative ” con- 
cepts — it has. The famous conflict of the ” opposition,” and 
the exile of the heresiarch Trotsky compel the historian to 
smile with the sarcastic smile of omniscience. The Com- 
munist religion has its nonconformists and its separated 
churches. Sinudtancously, thought, following the laws of 
its development, stumbles on the idea of an artistic shaping 
of life, or, in other words, the idea of ceremonial or ritual. 
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Already it is created — ^this ceremonial or ritual. Already 
processions of Communists march through Moscow ; already 
heretics are cursed in some places and extolled in others, until 
the vigilant eye of the victors compels silence by the cruel 
means characteristic of the early period of the religious 
consciousness. Already emblems and badges have appeared, 
and the ikons of the fathers of the Communist Church adorn 
the clubs — those temples of the new religion. Already there 
are preachers and apostles (agitators), who are sent abroad 
into all lands to preach the new Gospel and seek new adepts. 
Christianity, born in Palestine, reaped its harvest in Europe, 
foreign to it in race and climate. Where will be the harvest 
of the new religion ? Will Russia continue to accept it, or 
will it find adepts in other climes and amongst other races ? 
It is difficult to say. 

Already the deification of the actors in the early period 
has begun. The founders of a religion always become 
mythical beings to the next generation, thanks to the excep- 
tional piety which grows up around their names. Lenin is 
now a legend, like “ Judas ” Trotsky, the first hcresiarch of the 
new creed, who, as often happens with heresiarehs, may be 
nearer to the fountain-hca(l in his convictions. Com- 
promise usually gains the day, just as in the European world 
state Christianity prevailed. The very same thing is to be 
seen in Russian Communism. The line of compromise is 
victorious. Its opponents arc denounced as heretics. 

Deification gives rise to the idea of eternity, which is 
generally wanting in the earlier religions. When the founder 
dies, his death provides a reason for the erection of a 
Pantheon, or the establishment of an Olympus for the new 
deities. A tomb or sarcophagus appears, and “ imperishable 
relics.” The act of worship begins, preceded, imperceptibly 
to the faithful themselves, by a new belief that their deceased 
leader or prophet still lives in some other sphere. All this, 
too, actually exists : we have the mausoleum of Lenin — 
that Moscow parody of the Egyptian pyramid, that stone 
of the Kaaba in the Communist Mecca — and in it rest the 
relies of the founder of the Religion, the first jirophct, and, 
perhaps, deity. 

From what has been said it will be evident that the evolu- 
tion of the Communist faith is quite unlike the evolution of 
scientific or political knowledge, whereas it is identical with 
that of religion. It seems strange, therefore, that little 
attention has been paid to this phenomenon. 

This religion has been in existence for not more than ten 
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years, but it has already passed through the phases of three 
or four centuries of the Christian faith. Many suppose that 
the Russian people were forced to become Communists, that 
it is not their religion, that they have no Communist con- 
victions, and that all this was imposed upon them by fear — 
that they were terrorised. I want to show that this pre- 
conceived conviction, widespread in Russian emigrant circles, 
has no foundation whatever. 

The whole of the people, of course, were not captured by 
this teaching, but only an insignificant portion of them, and 
amongst the latter, as amongst the early Christians, there 
were many insincere adherents, who were prompted, not by 
faith, but by the motiv’^c of gain. This does not affect the 
question. There does exist a nucleus of those who believe 
absolutely, with all the power of an elemental temperament, 
who listen to no arguments of reason. An active centre of 
such a kind is sufficient to secure the effectiveness of a 
religion. When a religion becomes a political force it 
degenerates and is transformed, but at the same time it 
acquires the possibility of extending its form and con- 
quering new souls. The heroic period of Christianity ended 
with its recognition as a state religion ; after that, the 
Christian state, which had little general resemblance to the 
original “ commimity,” propagated and consolidated religion. 
People were drawn into it from various considerations, but 
whatever the reason, once they were involved in the orbit of 
this cultural force they remained there and could not break 
away. And the most important thing in the future is the 
growth and education of new generations in these new ideas. 
Christianity was strengthened when it became the creed of 
the youthful generations born in it. Moral inertia, of 
course, prevents a man from abandoning a once acknow- 
ledged and innate religion. The thinkers arc always fewer 
than the human herd — and from the herd the cadres of 
passive adepts of religion arc made up. The Communist 
religion already has its new generation, thinking in terms of 
Communism, with a logic'al organisation of thought quite 
incomprehensible to us, with an unfamiliar view of the 
reductions of logic ; but, again, to the historian it is a well- 
known picture — the early Middle Ages, with its system of 
compulsory conversion, threats, and repressions by the 
ruling church ; with its careful attention to the education of 
the young in the spirit of religion. I do not think that the 
Communism of the youthful, pioneer generation of Com- 
munists was that of the “ holy fathers,” of Lenin or Bukharin, 
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but in any case it constitutes a specific outlook on the world, 
unlike the European view and foreign to it. And it forms a 
growing and expanding force, since into it are drawn the 
classes which had not previously tasted culture. Every 
religion catches souls — Communism has already caught more 
than a few. 

Thus we have before us all the signs of the birth of a new 
religion, and consequently — since every religion creates its 
own culture — the birth of a new culture, manifestly non- 
European. But every culture has usually had a new race to 
carry it on. Where, then, is this new race ? 

So far we have the Russians. But this still proves 
nothing. The fact is, the early stages of a religion are 
usually spent amongst races other than those with whom its 
culture is destined to be developed. The Russians may be 
only the recipients of this new creed, just as the Jews were of 
Christianity, and its future may prove to lie elsewhere. 

The Russians have a culture of their own, a branch of the 
European culture. This, of course, makes us doubt whether 
the Communist religion is theirs. It is most probable that 
the new creed will not be developed here. A race already 
possessing a fully expanded culture of its own rarely creates 
once more a new scheme of life. On the other hand, it is 
possible that what is called Russian culture actually applied 
to the upper stratum of the Russian people, and was created 
in the form and semblance of the European culture, and that 
the real Russia has not yet said its say. It may turn out 
that this is its new word, and that its own, real culture is not 
the European. 

But, I repeat, this is unlikely. The Communist religion 
nowadays has a tendency to propagation amongst and 
infiltration into other races. It is an interesting facit that 
peoples and tribes untouched by culture appear to be the 
most sensitive to Communism. This again is analogous to 
what sometimes happened with other religions, especially 
with Christianity — it was not the older cultures, such as 
those of Rome and Syria, that yielded most readily to it, but 
the entirely new races of Northern Europe. The idea of 
Communism underlying this religion has an irresistible 
attraction for the primitive mind and sentiments. Usually, 
the man belonging to a race which is drawn into the circle of 
civilisation, but has not yet received culture, possesses a 
distinct sense of oppression, of his position as a pariah in the 
world. The religion of the oppressed acts on his “ vindictive 
centres.” When we speak of the Communist religion we do 
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not, of course, have in view its original form, which sprang 
up in Russia on the cultural soil of Europe, nor do we think 
of it as in any way preserving many of the traits inherited 
from a previous culture. The Communism of the future may 
become a powerfully developed religion, with a fine assort- 
ment of various deities and prophets ; it may lose onee for 
all the features of the atavistic Marxism which Russian 
Communism still possesses. It may acquire the outlines of 
mystieism, in which it is at present deficient. In a word, 
it may become as unlike contemporary Communism as 
modern Christianity is unlike the original. And its keen 
propaganda will instinctively and inevitably be directed 
at peoples who have not been drawn into this orbit of 
civilisation. 

There are many such. Ancient Rome, which slumbered 
majestically in the twilight of her culture, surrounded by 
numerous and terrible European tribes of whom she was 
ignorant, resembles modern Europe, who also dozes in the 
glitter of her civilisation, outwardly the mistress of the world 
and unobservant of her increasingly hostile environment. 
The European world is, of course, a little handful amidst an 
ocean of peoples, some tenth part of the human race. I 
repeat that the situation is tragically like that of Rome. 
The new religion is directed to the masses of these very 
peoples, and it is just from thence that it threatens the 
mighty edifice of Euro[)can civilisation. Europe is tranquil, 
relying on her military power. What to her arc the savage 
races, the 300 millions in Africa, as many in India, the 500 
millions in China ? 1 si\ould just like to say that it is unfor- 
tunate that historians pay very little attention to the vast 
role which the Christians at one time played in the Roman 
Army — a role which undoubtedly diminished and almost 
destroyed that army’s power of resistance. The twilight of 
European culture is near ; it is approaching the accom- 
plishment of its allotted span. Where arc its successors, to 
whom it will hand over the domination of the world wduch has 
belonged to it for nearly 2,000 years ? I do not wish to appear 
unduly pessimistic —but Imperial Rome on the eve of her fall 
was likewise apparently indestructible. The twilight of 
culture steals on imperceptibly. In the darkness of bygone 
ages millions of new barbarians drew near to the stern for- 
tresses of Rome, and somewhere in the depths of Asia a new 
religion was prepared for them, which afterwards became 
their creed. The situation is again tragically similar — there 
are the barbarians and their masses, and a ready-made 
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religion which has already begun its activity and its infiltra- 
tion. It remains to await events. 

It must not be imagined that I have in view the pro- 
tection of European culture from conquest by the new 
religion. Nothing of the kind : if this religion is destined to 
begin a new era, nothing can stop its victory ; just as no 
power was able to stay the downfall of Rome and the growth 
of Europe. Resistance is futile. In me there speaks only 
the historian, who foresees the near future on the basis of 
analogy. 



A DEHUMANISED SCIENCE OF MAN. 

THOMAS BROWNE. 

Anthropology has assumed a name to which it has lost the 
right. Nihil humanum a se alienum putare should be its 
motto, but it has handed over nineteen-tw'entieths of its 
subject to other sciences and sunk into a mere branch of 
comparative physiology. The economy would not greatly 
matter had it been attended by a corresponding self-efface- 
ment, but so far from confessing its limitations a study which 
stands last in order of importance has arrogated the primacy 
and dictates concrlusions based on an insignificant fraction of 
the evidence. Darwinism itself concedes that Evolution is 
the prerogative of psyche, for the struggle for existence 
whereby man is supposed to have attained his eminence was 
none the less purposive, that is psychic, because it was a 
struggle for self-preservation ; but anthropology relies on 
fossil bones and finds no place for psyche in its scheme. Man 
as he interests us, moreover, is differentiated from the ape, 
not by petty physical details, but by capacities and aptitudes 
whose high development in this one creature go wholly 
unexplained. The days arc past when we could conceive of 
big brain and dextero\is hand as waiting upon simian men- 
tality until their owner thought of turning them to account. 
If function precedes structure, brain and hand were developed 
in response to an inner urge, and it follows that Homo primi- 
genius, whatever he may have been, was quite unlike the 
animals in which no such craving is apparent. Had he not 
been inspired from the earliest beginning by some nobler 
instinct than mere self-preservation, he could never have 
risen above the simian level. He might have beconie a 
craftier, better-armed gorilla, deadlier in attack, more skilful 
in defence, but the desire to save his skin could never have 
taught him to turn against his nature and sublimate it into 
something higher. 
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Anthropology has forgotten to take account of the 
missing motive power, and indeed has overlooked nearly all 
the differences between man and ape ; among them this. 
The simian world is characterised by great physical dis- 
similarities united with practical psychic uniformity. Gorilla 
and gibbon, baboon and chimpanzee, belong to strongly 
contrasted species, all mutually infertile, but there is little 
to choose among them in point of intelligence or emotional 
capacity. They differ, no doubt, but the differences are 
relatively slight and as between members of the same species 
almost non-existent. Man, on the other hand, belongs to a 
single species whose stocks are all physiologically indistin- 
guishable and inter-fertile, but whose various branches and 
individual members arc divided from one another by enor- 
mous psychic disparities. Even children of the same parents 
may be utterly unlike in mind and disposition, while the gap 
between Asiatic and European, yet more between civilised 
and savage, is unbridgeable. Newton and Dick the black- 
fellow, Francis of Assisi and the Comte dc Sadc, would look 
very much alike on the dissecting tabic, but if the qualities 
for which wc value or despise them (!oul(l be made visible to 
our eyes, they woulti be seen to differ more widely than horse 
from tortoise or dog from snake. Mathcniatician and saint 
are distinguished from savage and j)ervert by the same inner 
superiority that makes man higher than the ape, and unless 
we can adhere to a now discredited j)hilosophy, the dis- 
parities must be ascribed to inequalities of psychic evolution. 
In brief. Nature has worketl on humanity in such wise as to 
produce a physical uniformity coupled with immeasurable 
differences of mind and cliaracter not only between race and 
race, but between man and man, and in this respect the 
human species is unique. 

Taking humanity not as it may have been a million years 
ago but as it is to-day, wc find the urge to self-betterment, an 
innate desire to rise in the scale of values, more or less present 
in every individual. Whatever his pursuit, art, philosophy, 
or science, exploration, industry, or pastime, man always 
wishes to excel, and the individual is esteemed among his 
fellows in proportion to his success, the more if success has 
been gained by dint of self-denial. TJiis urge is intimately 
associated with Religion, source of all the ideals and all the 
virtues, including self-respect ; indeed, man knows no other 
stimulus excepting the instincts which slake themselves in 
animal indulgence. If it be the fact that he has risen out of 
apedom. Religion is the only known agency that could have 
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brought about the promotion. No ingenuity in satisfying 
physical necessities could have done it, for it is characteristic 
of the urge that it subordinates bodily to psychic advantage. 
An unremarked distinction may be noticed here. Using the 
verbs in their etymological meaning, it may be said that 
Science instructs but Religion educates. The one is indifferent 
to, but the other acutely interested in, personal development. 
Science seeks to master the environment, devoting her 
energies to easing the conditions of life, producing new con- 
veniences, increasing means of communication, multiplying 
amusements, and perfecting weapons of destruction. But 
Religion cares nothing for comfort or convenience, teaching 
man to improve himself by mastering his passions and to 
serve his fellows in prefci’cnee to himself. The one aims at 
conquering Nature, but the other at conquering human 
nature, and inasmuch as society depends on the subordina- 
tion of personal to communal interests, it must be inferred 
that that which both “ holds together ” and “ binds back ” 
lies at the root of social life. We find aeeordingly that the 
earliest form of society was the religious community, and 
that the savages who exhibit the germs of Religion arc those 
in whom social organisation has made the greatest progress. ^ 
Man is the religious animal par excellence, says Rcinach — he 
owes all his moralities and sciences to Religion ^ ; Ilcgel, 
Schelling, Max Muller, Bachhofer, and others reach the same 
conclusion. If so, it follows that man recedes towards the 
simian level in so far as he ceases to be religious. And an 
elementary knowledge of the facts will show that the lower 
races are distinguished from the ape not by differences of 
bone and muscle, but by the religious faculty, a dunamis of 
which no least trace can be discovered in the animal, but 
which governs every detail of savage life and thought. 

Evidently, then, Religion is the specifically human differ- 
entia and should take precedence of all other factors in an 
anthropology which pretends to scientific rank. But the 
Victorian conviziced himself that Religion is an affair of 
superstition and idle ceremonial, mistaking the outward 
expressions for the inward stimulus. The expressions were, 
and still are, sujjposed to have originated in spontaneous 
mass-production ; a manifest impossibility. Emergence 
notwithstanding, you cannot get liquor out of an empty 
bottle. No gathering together of speechless multitudes could 
ever have evolved language, much less an assemblage of 

1 Fruzov, Golden Bongh (‘ind edit.), i.. 72n. 

* Orpheus, 34. 
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selfish savages a doctrine of self-denial. Religion itself was 
the condition precedent of the evolution. Not only so, but 
superficiality fails to realise that inspiration is an exclusively 
personal matter, no more to be derived from crowd imaginings 
than Napoleon’s strategy from his army or Handel’s oratorios 
from the audience. Creeds and moralities are inventions in 
the same sense as any other scheme of thought, and to sup- 
pose that they or any of them can have been spontaneous 
mass-products is to misconceive their very nature. They are 
rooted in authority, the sole compelling power that can enforce 
their acceptance or endow them with vitality, and the autho- 
rity is always personal. ^ With rare exceptions every man 
who holds a religious belief has acquired it from some person, 
dead or living, of whose authority he feels assured ; with no 
exception at all, the history of a religion, wherever it is known, 
leads always back to personal authority. When, therefore. 
Sir J. G. Frazer writes that the great religious movements 
which have stirred humanity to its depths spring ultimately 
from the deliberate efforts of extraordinary minds and not 
from the blind unconscious co-operation of the multitude,^ he 
mingles truth with false suggestion. What religious move- 
ment, great or small, has ever been known to spring from the 
blind unconscious co-operation of the multitude ? History 
records not one example, experience can offer none. As 
Reinach Justly observes, “ on nc pent guf;re concevoir I’essor 
d’une religion sans I’asccndant d’une volonte puissante, d’unc 
genie comme Moise, saint Paul, Mahomet.” ^ A faith, how- 
ever humble, connotes a founder as surely as a picture or 
poem connotes an artist or a poet, and why should we suppose 
that the inspiration which taught the Australian to believe 
in Daramulun or the Chono in Ycrri Yupon was any whit less 
authoritative than that which revealed Jehovah to the Jew, 
or God the Father to the Christian ? All religions have 
sprung from extraordinary minds, and the logic which finds 
proof to the contrary in the fact that sometimes no memory 
of the founder has survived would equally pcrsiiadc us that 
the Assyrian bas-reliefs are natural rock-formations because 
we do not know the names of their sculptors. 

That every creed has had its founder is a truth more 
certain than any other in the whole range of sociology. In 
the case of civilised peoples it is guaranteed by history, 
tradition and experience, and among the backward races by 

^ voyLOs Kol povXrj Trci^ccrdai ivos ; Heraclitus. 

* Op. cit, iv., 260n. 

* Orpheus, 280. 
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the yet more convincing testimony of their beliefs. Stupid, 
bestial, absorbed in the satisfaction of his appetites, the 
lower savage nevertheless amazes us, writes Lang, by the 
wealth of his metaphysical ideas.^ His life is beset by super- 
stitious terrors, but he knows that justice rules the earth and 
ascribes his miseries to his own wrong-doing. He can hardly 
count his own five fingers, but he analyses the soul into half 
a dozen different constituents and chatters of Emanation, 
Evolution, reincarnation, the divine mediator, the world- 
soul, the creative Word, the second death. Civilisation owes 
those ideas to men like Plato or St Paul, but savagery is 
supposed to have got them from a corroborree of witch- 
doctors ! Philology brings similar incongruities to light. 
Speech “ must have been ” invented by the small band of 
anthropoids who ehanced to cross the boundary between 
animalism and manhood ; yet there are upwards of two 
hundred linguistic stocks, no two of which can be descended 
from a common parent. The more ape-like tlic man, the more 
primitive should be his language, but the vile Australian uses 
a complicated grammar with three genders, the Makuchi a 
tongue as flexible as Greek, while cultured and intelligent 
China has to be content with a crude monosyllabic idiom. 
Fact and theory ev'crywhere conflict, but the nineteenth 
century was rejoicing in a new-found freedom, positivism was 
in the air, and Science was impatient for finality. So a not 
too well-informed ethnology invented its own kind of savage 
to suit its purposes, never doubting that hypothesis and 
evidence would presently agree. 

Darwinism, too, easily confused with Evolution by the 
uneducated, sprang from the same impatience. Revolting 
against a literalist religion, Science declared that Matter 
alone was real and sense-evidence man’s sole guide to truth. 
Mind was a mere by-product : growth, adaptation and the 
like were due to accident co-operating with blind law, man 
himself was a kind of monkey. Reason and evidence were 
alike ignored in this philosophy. On the one hand, con- 
sciousness, the court to which sense-evidence appeals, is the 
one inexpugnable fact for every human being, and no one 
outside Bedlam could hope to explain primary in terms of 
secondary. On the other hand, the common parent of the 
anthropoids was ex hypothesi older than any ape ; therefore 
he could not have been an ape. Equally, he could not have 
been an ape if he was capable of begetting man. He was a 
creature in whom both man and ape were latent, and it 
* Myth, Ritual and Religion, i., 94. 
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should have been apparent that those of his posterity from 
whom the human latency had disappeared were ipso facto 
proved degenerates. Logic compels the inference, embryo- 
logy confirms it.^ Further, the fact that no prehistoric or 
extant man can have descended from any prehistoric or 
extant ape, and vice versa, proves that the bifurcation took 
place at a much more distant date than anthropology sup- 
poses, and in conditions which make it impossible that any 
remains of the common ancestor can have survived. Anthro- 
poides primigenim, in short, was a creature quite unlike any 
now on earth, possibly a kind of man, quite certainly not an 
ape. He or his near descendants were capable of difficult 
metaphysics and had a wonderful talent for inventing lan- 
guages. Inspired moreover by a strange ambition to foster 
brain at the expense of bclly,'^ they rebelled against the laws 
of jungle life and taught their children to practise self-denial, 
chastity and other irksome virtues. What very singular apes 
they must have been ! 

Culture comes second to Religion in the list of human 
differentiae, and here also the evidence has been misconstrued 
in deference to assumption. Lower man, it is supposed, rose 
gradually into higher man, and savagery through barbarism 
into civilisation, but that is all imaginary. Civilisation, says 
Tylor, is a plant more easily propagated than developed ; it 
would be more accurate to say that it is Jilways propagated 
and never developed. Wherever the origin of a culture can 
be traced, it leads always back to antecedent culture, nor has 
the later phase always been an improvement on the earlier. 
There are many instances of civilisation lapsing into bar- 
barism, but iionc of savagery rising unaided into civilisation, 
and degeneration is just as conspicuous as progress. It may 
be that savages once occupied the lands of Egypt, Meso- 
potamia, and the Aegean, but tliat docs not prove tJiat they 
were authors of the later culture — does not even raise a pre- 
sumption, because the backward races arc always static if 
not retrogressive. Moreover the savage, as wc know him, 
cannot assimilate a higher culture than his own. He copies 
the vices of his teachers, but not their virtues ; he wilts and 
withers away before “ enlightenment ” like an orchid before 

* G. F. Suott Elliot, Prehistoric Man and His Story, p. 80. 

2 The early development of the brain is the most distinctive feature of 
man’s embryonic growth : W. II. Duckwortli, Prehistoric Man, 7. And 
the brutal features of the ape’s skull do not make their appearance till 
some time after birth : A. Keith, Antiquity of Man, 197. If these facts 
count for anything, they indicate that the common ancestor was a creature 
of high intelligence, some of whose descendants have lapsed into bestiality. 
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a bonfire ; he cannot even bear transplantation to a better 
environment.^ The whole world over, there is not one sign 
or symptom of savagery, hardly even of barbarism, spon- 
taneously undertaking an ascent towards civilisation, nor does 
any sane man expect that Shakespcarcs, Newtons and da 
Vincis will presently emerge from Papua or darkest Africa. 
Where the savage is, there he stays, no matter how sedulously 
the missionary inculcates the virtues of petticoat and trou- 
sers, and if enlightenment leaves him to himself, he is back 
again in cannibalism and witchcraft almost before the 
departing steamer is out of sight. 

There is much misunderstanding about this subject. 
Culture of whatever degree is merely a name for the sum- 
total of racial or national self-expression, and self-expression, 
like heredity, is determined by the two factors of capacity and 
environment. If the factors are those of Borneo, the result 
is Papuan culture ; if those of France or England, French or 
English civilisation. The effort to impose Papuan culture on 
the Englishman or English culture on the Papuan is fore- 
doomed to failure, and tlm fact receives ocular demonstration 
when the one cxclianges his beads and necklaces for hat and 
collar, or the other his sober dress for savage finery. Apart 
from external interference, customs and Ijcliefs, arts and 
handicrafts, social organisation and sanctions, are the natural 
product of land and people, just as leaves and flowers are the 
natural product of seed and soil. 

But that is not to say that the ancestors of civilised 
peoples may not have passed tlirough a state resembling that 
of savagery. They have certainly ilone so, but their savagery 
was distinguished from that of Veddah or Fuegian by the 
fact that they did not remain in it. It proves that the state 
from which Greek or Briton emerged at a certain period of 
his history is not to be judged by that of any extant savage. 
The nascent culture of the one was as different from the adult 
culture of the other as an English child from a full-grown 
Ojibbeway — as growth from stagnation. A group of Euro- 
peans set dowm upon a desert island and cut off from com- 
munication with the outer world would lapse into savagery 
in the fourth generation, but it would be a savagery quite 
unlike that of the Tasmanian, even though circumsta,nces 
forced it to manufacture celts and scrapers. If the environ- 
ment allowed it, their posterity would approximate towards 

^ Changed conditions of life, says Darwin, even though not in them- 
selves injurious, seem to be the most potent of all causes of extinction 
among the lower races : Descent of Man, ch. vii. 
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civilisation within 1,000 years, whereas the lower savage has 
not advanced one step since the close of the Pleistocene. The 
career of every race follows the trajectory prescribed by talent 
and conditions. A simple diagram will explain our meaning : 



The spaces between the dotted lines represent the lower 
culture (A), the middle culture (B), and the higher culture (C), 
and the curves are the respective trajectories of savage, bar- 
barian and civilised societies. All start from and return to 
the zero points of birth and extinction, and near the begin- 
ning and the end may seem indistinguishable ; but the savage 
can never rise above the lower culture or the barbarian above 
the middle, whereas civilisable man passes quickly through 
those stages to his proper level. In just the same way 
individuals are divisible into bad, mediocre and good philo- 
sophers, mathematicians, chess-players, cricketers, golfers 
and so forth (with a special category for genius), each attain- 
ing his natural proficiency with no great effort and improving 
with practice up to a certain point, but never capable of 
rising into the class above him. As with the individual, so 
with the community. 

Attractive in its simplicity, the progression from apedom 
to humanity through savagery and barbarism up to civilisa- 
tion is not only unsupported by evidence, but transgresses 
the law which tells us that bodies will remain at rest or in 
motion in a straight line until compelled by force to change 
that state. What was the force that deflected the primordial 
anthropoid from the jungle to the city, or the savage from 
brute stupidity to civilised intelligence ? No such influence 
is visible in extant apes or extant savages, nor do the sus- 
tained and well-directed efforts Of animal-trainers and 
missionaries suffice to bring about the desired advancement. 
Struggles for survival and natural selection were hardly 
likely to succeed where science and enthusiasm fail. Evolu- 
tion must be rightly interpreted when applied to man. In 
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body the European is not one whit more complex than the 
Melanesian, and it is at least questionable whether he is more 
so in mind. The real distinction between them is that the 
European is more fully individuated, therefore more intel- 
lectual, less unstable, and better capable of organisation. 
Savagery, on the other hapd, is more religious, more moral, 
and better capable of certain non-intellectual arts. Lower 
man and higher man, each has his appropriate culture, and 
the one is as little receptive of science and mathematics as 
the other of telepathy and mana.^ 

Humanity, then, is broadly divisible into the two classes 
civilisable and non-civilisablc, separated from each other by 
an impassable gulf. Such is the case at present, such also 
was the case in the prehistoric past. Wadjak man, bigger 
brained than the average European, dwelt cheek by jowl with 
Pithecanthropus ; the splendid Aurignacian, a finer type 
than any now extant, with the brutal Neanderthalian, and 
if the anthropologist would date his fossils by the surround- 
ings in which they are found, instead of forcing them into a 
prearranged sequence, other instances could be added.* 
Now the evolutionary status of an extinct people can only be 
gauged by its physical characteristics, especially cranial size 
and conformation, and by the material relics of its culture. 
Of these the first is the more important, because size and 
shape of head afford a sure index to capacity, whereas the 
material relics are at best uncertain. No attention is paid to 
certain immaterial relics, because it is not positively known 
that they were in the possession of Trinil or Cro-Magnon, but 
they have come down to us from the remotest past, and no 
society could have thrived without them. Postponing the 
detail for the moment, we may safely affirm that the culture 
of a people with large, well-shaped skulls cannot possibly have 
resembled that of a lower race with ill-shaped skulls, and the 
high artistic gifts of Aurignacia enforce the point. No doubt, 
if complex metaphysics and elaborate psycho-analyses are 
the natural products of stupidity, so also may have been the 
artistic gifts ; but common sense will ask, who, if not his 
educated neighbour, taught the Neanderthalian to believe in 
survival of the soul ? And who, if not Wadjak, or his race, 

* The argument is reinforced by Professor B. Malinowski’s admirable 
article in the new Encyclopedia Britannica, and Dr Raymond Firth’s 
Primitive Economics of the New Zealand Maori, 

* The Calaveras skull, for example. The recent discovery of Amer- 
anthropoides Loysi in Venezuela will revolutionise anthropological opinion 
on this and other subjects. 
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taught the bestial Australian to dream of androgynous human 
souls emanating in sanctity from the Self-existent ? ^ 

Science, however, places the celts and scrapers first in 
order of importance, judging of prehistoric man by the 
physical relics he has left behind. That was not unreason- 
able, so long as we believed that nothing in creation was more 
than six thousand years old, but the test has grown ridiculous. 
Chipped flints are the most durable of human artifacts, shape, 
smallness and material making them almost indestructible. 
Twenty thousand years of neglect aided by a few minor 
cataclysms would obliterate all traces of our own great 
civilisation. Cathedrals and museums, battleships and motor 
cars, picture palaces and merry-go-rounds, all would crumble 
into dust, but the celts and scrapers would survive. Recon- 
structing our culture from those poor relics, along with a few 
cut gems, a gold ornament or two, and some bits of gingerbeer 
bottle, the ethnologist of a.d. 25,000 would find it vastly 
inferior to his own. It would never occur to him that where 
he used platinum perhaps, wc used perishable steel ; just as 
it never occurs to our men of science that Asia (like Australia) 
may once have relied on wood instead of metal. Nor would 
his nascent science have had time to realise how swiftly 
Nature destroys man’s handiwork, no matter how laboriously 
fashioned. Egypt did her utmost to construct a monument 
that should bear perpetual witness to her accomplishment, 
and nothing that Europe can create would endure one-tenth 
as long ; yet the Great Pyramid might vanish to-morrow in 
an earthquake. But again the celts and scrapers would sur- 
vive, to convince the superficial that the world was in its 
infancy and civilisation a thing of yesterday. 

Again, a.d. 25,000 might discover European skeletons 
side % side with those of Bushmen, all mixed up with the 
scrapers and bits of gingerbeer bottle. Both races would 
forthwith be credited with the same culture, and the Darwin 
of the time would declare that the lower type was certainly 
the older. It would not, and does not, follow from the evi- 
dence. Higher man is less massively constructed than ape 
or lower man, and solidity of bone points to evolutionary 
recency rather than antiquity ; for form was plastic in 
Eocene times, or felines, bovines, equines, simians and the 
rest could not have been moulded into their strongly con- 
trasted species. Plastic means perishable, and the remains 
of the original mammals therefore were long since dissolved 

^ Spencer and Gillen, The Anmta, i. 858f. 
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away. As for man, Science cannot explain the differentiation 
into Aryan, Semite, Mongol, Australian, negro and other 
races, but the bony structure capable of such diversification 
was necessarily more malleable than it has since become, and 
if all are descended from a common stock, their common 
ancestor is never likely to be found. Yet anthropology looks 
forward to discovering the much more ancient progenitor of 
man and ape. Even modern bones soon disappear before the 
action of heat and moisture.^ The fact is important -to 
ethnology, because the ancient civilisations were all estab- 
lished in hot, well-watered countries where dissolution is as 
swift as growth, and only by design or happy accident can 
human remains even of moderate antiquity have escaped 
destruction in those regions. What do we know of the peoples 
that once inhabited Bengal and Burma, Florida and Cali- 
fornia, Rhodesia and the Congo ? Nothing at all. Every 
year enlarges our time-scale and brings undreamt-of civilisa- 
tions to light, but ethnology persists in tying itself down to 
the childish notions of an age that knew nothing of the 
Minoan and Mycenean empires, the politics of Sumeria and 
the Indus Valley, or the great civilisations of Honduras and 
Yucatan. And what may not the future have in store ? 

Convention has decreed that eivilisation came to the birth 
in the fifth millennium before our era, when Egypt, Asia 
Minor, Mesopotamia, India, China and Central America all 
made a simultaneous leap, from the lower culture into the 
higher. A case of emergence, no doubt, but even so, the 
notion seems a little fantastic. Inquiry shows, in fact, that it 
has no better w'arrant than Bishop Usher’s calculations ; he 
prescribed the date and Science still bows to his authority. 
Men once thought otherwise. Egypt, it was said, had records 
reaching back to 470,000 b.c. ; Ilindu, Maya and other 
tradition speaks of human history in terms of several million 
years ; do not those figures point to a less inadequate con- 
ception of our evolution than the pitiful little span conceded 
by the modern ? Of course, 5,000 b.c. is only a symbol for 
unknown antiquity, but ethnology forgets the fact, and treats 
it as a verified dating. Again, we were assured not long ago 
that civilisation was synchronous with the invention of 
writing, an art supposed to have originated after the death 
of Homer. But it has since been discovered that writing was 
familiar not only to prehistoric Egypt and Babylonia, but to 

^ Sec Dr Thomas Gann’s remarks on this subject in Ancient Cities and 
Modem Tribes. The skeletons and crania of the Old Mayan empire, 
A.D. 600 c., have almost entirely disappeared. 
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savage Polynesia, even perhaps to the predeeessors of the 
Australian, if not to pal&olithie man himself. * If, then, the 
synehronism stands good, civilisation must go back to the 
ante-prehistoric past. But the Annales Veteris et Novi Testa- 
menti is as sacrosanct as the Descent of Man, and nothing can 
persuade ethnology to revise its seventeenth-century time- 
scale. Accepted opinion on all these subjects is based on the 
belief, natural to minds untrained in logic, that absence of 
evidence is proof of non-existence. Jones didn’t see Smith in 
church last Sunday, therefore Smith wasn’t there ; there is 
no trace of higher man or his culture in Oligocene or Eocene 
formations, therefore higher man did not then exist. That 
Smith may have been hidden behind a pillar, or Eocene man 
and his artifacts have been so frail that they dissolved away 
within a century, are possibilities that never cross the 
reasoner’s imagination. 

There is a graver error in the argument, an error not of 
logic but of value-sense. What does civilisation mean ? 
Tylor conceived it as an affair of material and intellectual 
attainment, the general improvement of mankind by higher 
organisation of the individual and of society, to the end of 
promoting man’s goodness, power and happiness. ^ The 
words read oddly to a generation that has seen the horrors 
of Paschcndacle, Verdun and Bolshevik Rupia, and shrinks 
appalled from the abominations of slum life in our great 
cities. Matter and intellect are close akin, says Bergson, and 
we can all see that material and intellectual attainment 
quickly becomes inimical to progress. It fosters anti-social 
qualities and debasing vices ; it leads to the concentration of 
huge communities in restricted areas where healthful life is 
impossible and men arc degraded to machines ; it breeds the 
plutocrat and the slave-driver. Civilisation is a matter of the 
character, not of the intellect or body. It does not con.sist in 
learning to foretell eclipses or make cinema films, but in the 
refinement of thought and feeling which shows itself in 
respect for oneself, consideration for others, indifference to 
baser pleasures, and interest in the things that matter. Our 
judgment of a man’s value turns chiefly upon those considera- 
tions, taking relatively little account of his talents, and none 
at all (except among the unevolved) of his possessions. The 
criterion for the race must be the same as for the individuals 

* Three different seripts have been diseovered in Polynesia, and Grey 
found markings in an Australian cave which he describes as almost unmis- 
takably writing ; Journal of Expeditions, i. 214. 

• Primitive Culture, i. 27. 
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composing it, but materio-intellectual attainment has pro- 
duced a bastard culture in which actions and ambitions that 
the citizen despises in himself and reprobates in others are 
deemed essential to national well-being. Europe is still 
uncivilised. 

What, then, is the true path of progress ? Plain living and 
high thinking have always been complementary. The Christ 
who had not where to lay his head, the Buddha who forsook 
a palace for the forest, stand indefinitely higher in the seale 
of values than Lueullus feasting in his villa or the profiteer 
lounging in his motor car. Those are the acknowledged 
leaders of our race, whose precepts and example are 
revered by all, but the fact has not been noticed that they 
belonged to a different kind of civilisation from our own. 
The contrariety forced itself into prominence during the 
Great War and caused much heartburning among the faithful, 
but circumstances did not permit of reconciliation between 
profession and performance. Materio-intellectual attainment 
reigned supreme and no alternative seemed possible, for it is 
the unhappy truth that the ideals of Christianity and Budd- 
hism are unattainable in Europe. Given an environment in 
which the needs of daily life could be satisfied with little cost 
of labour, civilisation of a far higher order than our own might 
be evolved by a community ignorant of science and mathe- 
matics. Men might maintain themselves in such a milieu 
with nothing better to serve their wants than Nature’s gifts, 
clad in skins, subsisting on fruit, yet — were certain indis- 
pensable conditions present — wise beyond the wisdom of all 
our learned societies. Judged by any worthy standard, such 
men would have better right to call themselves civilised than 
any extant people, and Plato, Socrates, and Paul Confucius 
and Sankaracharya, Francis of Assisi and the Wesleys, would 
be far more at home in their company than in London or New 
York. Now, antiquity, the age of Religion, was constantly 
throwing up societies of this very kind, and they are still 
known among us ; but they leave no material relics behind 
them, and it is vain to search their homes for the appliances 
of modern culture, even for celts and scrapers. What, then, 
could be more irrational than to apply such tests to the for- 
gotten past ? Happy is the people that has no history, says 
the proverb, and the words themselves imply that the higher 
civilisations of antiquity can never yield their secrets to the 
archaeologist. But in Religion, with morality, language and 
all the arts of life — agriculture, fire-use, the domestication of 
useful plants and animals — ^they have bequeathed to us the 
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imperishable records of their genius. We lesser peoples can 
but perfect the instruments of death.^ 

Current notions as to human origins and history are there- 
fore founded in unreason. An admittedly psychic evolution 
has been assessed entirely by physical remains. Human 
descent has consequently been derived from an ancestor 
supposed to have existed before he had been evolved, and in 
any case incapable of begetting man, and the non-human 
progeny in which we are asked to recognise this ancestry is 
convicted of degeneracy by the argument. The supposi- 
titious development of culture from savagery through bar- 
barism up to civilisation 1ms led to the absurd conclusions 
that all peoples are equally civilisablc, and that difficult meta- 
physical conceptions and inventions are natural to bestial 
stupidity. Civilisation itself has been identified with a 
materio-intcllectual culture which offends against our ideals 
and bears within it the seeds of suieide. Finally, creations 
stamped with the plain mark of genius have been mistaken 
for the chance by-products of a brutal struggle for existence. 
Such is the synthesis of fact and observation compiled by 
Science for our instruction ; some of us may prefer the Book 
of Genesis. 

It would be much to the advantage of society if a pre- 
liminary course in philosophy and logic were required of all 
who take up scientific studies. Incalculable mischief has 
been done by the ill-digested opinions put forward by high 
authority as proven truth, from Tyndall’s denial of the soul 
down to the amateur discovery that morality is a matter of 
convention. Men of science arc notoriously prone to err on 
questions lying beyond their proper ken. Only the othei; day 
a distinguished anthropologist declared that man must 
assuredly have descended from an ape “ if we can believe the 
evidence of our senses ” — the very evidence which wc must 
not believe ! Otherwise, the conjurer would be an authentic 

^ Sanskrit, .\rabic, Greek and other ancient languajjes betray deliberate 
manufacture in their every syllable. The mastery over fire, absurdly 
credited to an iiiira-human brute devoid alike of courage w motive to 
attempt the conquest and of imagination to foresee its value, called for 
genius of the highest order. Domestication of useful plants and animals 
is almost unknown to the lower savage, nor does he practise agriculture. 
Science is confessedly unable to explain .the dietary change-over from fruit 
to flesh and then from flesh to cereals, a double revolution effected indepen- 
dently in the Old World and the New, and attended by complete change 
of habit. Needless to say, fruit came first, then cefeals, then flesh, the last 
only under pressure of dire necessity. The sequence is obvious, and 
anthropology will accept it as soon as the dates have gone back a little 
further. 
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miracle-worker, and we should still be supposing that the 
earth is flat and that the Sun goes round it. The senses are 
bad witnesses, said prehistoric Thales, but the venerable 
truth has not yet dawned on Science. Now oculists tell us 
that the image formed on the retina is presented to the brain 
upside-down, and is so seen in infancy, until reason effeets 
the necessary correction. That is what antiquity would have 
caljjed a myth — a psychological law illustrated by a physical 
application. The nineteenth century was young of soul, like 
the Greeks of Solon’s time, and reason is now correcting its 
inversions of the truth ; but it is a slow process. Religion is 
the first of man’s concerns, said Acton, but the Victorian 
called it baseless superstition, and Europe has suffered 
bitterly for the error. Religion is also the cardinal distinction 
between man and ape, and if then anthropology would deserve 
its name, it should leave bones and fossils to the antiquarian 
and place Religion in the forefront of its studies. As for the 
ethnologist, he must get rid of Archbishop Usher for good and 
all, and rise to some less parochial conception of human 
history.^ 

THOMAS BROWNE. 

Assam, India. 

1 A reply to this article by Dr K. R. Marclt, Rector of Exeter College, 
Oxford, will appear in the next number of the Hibueut Journal. — ^Editor. 
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Mr Robert Bridges, in happy phrase, has spoken of that 
“ birthday of surprisal ” which is ours when for the first 
time w’e light upon some masterwork of art : the pleasure 
and surprise are all the greater when the masterwork is a 
creation of our own time. Matthew Arnold has assured us 
that the future of poetry is immense ; but it is always easier 
to believe in the future than in the present ; and though 
much verse of real poetic quality had been written in our 
century, there was little of sustained power or wide sweep 
of thought. But now we have The Testament of Beauty. I 
would not suggest that the excellence of a poem depends 
upon its length ; all we ask of any work of art is that it 
should approach perfection in its kind ; yet surely scale has 
something to do with greatness, and the measure of a poet 
is to be gauged not only by the grace and energy of his 
flight, but also by his power of keeping on the wing. I am 
aware that another view is current. Some eighty years 
back, Edgar Allan Poc asserted that poetry is the language 
of excitement, and that as excitement must necessarily be 
brief the phrase “ long poem ” was a flat contradiction in 
terms ; and thus putting Paradise Lost in its place he pro- 
ceeded to enlarge on the merits of The Raven. And Croce 
has lately shown Poe’s view to be eminently reasonable. 
But, as Mr Bridges says : 

How in its naked self 

reason were powerless showeth itself when philosophers 
will talk of art, the which they are full ready to do ; 

. . . but since they lack vision of art 

(for elsewise they had been artists, not philosophers) 

they miss the way. 

Perhaps, after all, Dante and Milton and Wordsworth knew 

4ie 
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their own business. Naturally enough, the long poem has 
not, throughout, the intensity demanded of the lyrie ; but 
its great moments are the more telling in that they are set 
in a wider context of thought and feeling. In the lyric we 
must supply this context for ourselves, and often fail ade- 
quately to supply it : in the longer poem we reach the heights 
step by step with the poet, following the same path as he 
had traversed ; and his poem is far greater in its total effect 
upon us cither than the mere sum of its finest parts or than 
a sheaf of separate lyrics. The argument against the long 
poem implies a simple antithesis between pure poetry and 
bald prose, whereas prose and poetry shade imperceptibly 
into one another ; and the poet’s aim is accomplished if his 
less inspired passages are lifted by style and metre so securely 
above the level of prose that the j)oetic impression is not 
disturbed. That all poets have not achieved this is true 
enough. To maintain a mastery of form when the emotional 
pitch is low needs a finer tedmieal skill than to write well 
under thC' compelling influence of strong emotion. But Mr 
Bridges, at least, never forgets that he is an artist, or rather 
he does not need to remember it ; his innate distinction of 
style and deft handling of metre preserve from bathos his 
least poetic line. 

, This prejudice against the long poem tends to become 
more acute when its theme is philosophic. I suspect that 
the prejudice is not wholly modern, and that Rome had 
more than one Jeffreys to register his “ This will never do ” 
against the Dc rcniin naiiira. Poetry to many is an escape 
from the perplexities of thought to the luxuries of feeling, 
and they resent what they regard as the indecorous spectacle 
of philosophy masquerading in fancy dress. Yet, despite 
such protests, the poet will always write upon those themes 
that most firmly possess him, and if he is a comprehensive 
thinker as well as a poet, he will be impelled to express in 
verse a conscious philosophy of life. It is a difficult task : 
for abstract thought is recalcitrant to poetic handling. 
Coleridge complained that “ whatever in Lucretius is poetry 
is not philosophical and whatever is philosophical is not 
poetry,” and he looked to Wordsworth to write “ the first 
and only philosophical poem in existence.” He was dis- 
appointed. “ I expected,” he said, “ the colours, music, 
imaginative life and passion of poetry, but the matter and 
arrangement of philosophy.” Yet, in truth, Wordsworth’s 
failure does not lie where Coleridge placed it. The Eoccurskm 
fails because, though it contains much superb philosophic 
VoL. XXVIII. No. 8. 14 
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poetry, it contains also too much that is neither philosophy 
nor poetry. In expecting the arrangement of philosophy 
Coleridge asks for something which the independent life of 
a poem cannot give. “ The fair train of imagery ” that rises 
before the poet as he muses 

on man, on nature and on human life 

is likely enough to disturb the logical sequence of the thought, 
and where imagination leads the poet must follow ; it is left 
for us to arrange his ideas as logically as we choose. For the 
philosophic poem is not a philosophic treatise in verse. It is, 
primarily, like any other poem, a passionate personal experi- 
ence. It is the work of a poet recalling in tranquillity the 
diverse emotional experiences that have kindled him into 
thought, and correlating them into a harmonious conception 
of life ; but when he comes to record that conception, the 
emotional experiences from which it arose once more regain 
their vividness, and in large measure direct the progress of 
the poem, substituting for the logic of prose argument the 
logic of the passions. Pope’s Essaxj on Man fails as a poem 
because it is too much of a treatise and too little of a personal 
experience : it is the skilful versific ation of a train of thought 
which was not his own, and which he only partially unclcr- 
stood ; and the reader is aware throughout of a definite prose 
argument distinct from its poetical embellishment. Lucre- 
tius, Dante, Milton, expressed ideas in which they lived and 
moved and had their being, and the impression the work of 
each leaves upon us, despite some passages which, in isolation, 
may be prosaic, is that of great poetry, because it is the 
impassioned utterance of a great poetic ])ersonality. A poem, 
as Mr Bridges says, is “the intimat echo of the poet’s life.” 

And however much critics may cavil at the philosophical 
poem, poetic readers have always welcomed it. The Excur- 
sion, with all its faults, was to Keats one of “ the wonders of 
the age ” ; and if it dkl not reach Coleridge’s impossible ideal, 
its Prelude, at least, Avas to him “ an Orphic song ” raising 
him to that mood of mystic rapture which great art induces 
in all who are worthy to receive it. What Vl’ordsworth did 
for the choicer spirits of his own time Mr Bridges has done 
for ours. His poem is 

the bounteous gift 
of one whom time and nature have made wise, 
gracing his doctrine with authority. 

The Testament of Beauty is an imaginative exposition of 
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the spiritual origin arid destiny of man. The world is con- 
ceived as the emanation of the Divine Mind : 

Reality appeareth in forms to man’s thought 
as several links interdependent of a cliain 
that circling returncth upon itself, as doth 
the coil’d snake that in art figurctli eternity. 

From Universal Mind the first-born atoms draw 
their function, whose rich chemistry the plants transmute 
to make organic life, whereon animals feed 
to fashion sight and sense and give service to man, 
who sprung from them is conscient in liis last degree 
of ministry unto God, the Universal Mind, 
whither all effect returncth whence it first began. 

The general affinity of this to many theories of life, to 
Aristotle’s conception of the Final Cause or to St John’s of 
the Logos, is clear enough ; among our own poets it is 
paralleled in detail in Raphael’s speech to Adam in Paradise 
Lost, whilst a kindred thought inspired Wordsworth 

with a sense sublime 
of something far more fleeply interfused, 
whose dwellin}' is the lin'lit of setting suns, 
and the rouucl ocean and the li%dng air, 
and the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; 

and led him to speak of that “ Soul of all the worlds ” which 
“ circulates from link to link,” and has in the mind of man 
its most apparent home, i.e. that home where it is recognised 
for what it is. 

For the distinctive character of man’s link in this chain of 
being is his sclf-couscient mind ; and with conscience comes 
reason, the incipient faculty of judgment ; by his reason man 
endeavours to comprehend and liarmonisc the intuitions 
which spring from his scnsc-cxpcrience ; and thus he learns 
to interpret the world about him, so that what in Nature is 
mere innate propensity becomes in him spiritual aspiration, 
and he realises the true purpose of his being, a conscious 
reunion with Universal Mind, 

Now the Universal Mind, to Mr Bridges as to Plato, is 
compact of different qualities or essences wdiich are repro- 
duced in the world, and act as vital controlling forces in its 
evolution. To the mind of man, these essences appear as 
ideas, and these ideas are the supreme efficient causes of his 
thoughts. He docs not owe them to his reason, though it is 
through his reason that he is able to apprehend them ; science 
cannot explain them ; and if Aristotle and other philosophers 
have boggled at them, they yet cannot disprove theni ; they 
axe the ultimate entities of Being, transmitted from the 
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Universal Mind by the way of the animal senses. If man’s 
mind held all ideas in due proportion and in their purity, it 
would be a perfect microcosm of the Divine Mind ; but in 
man nothing is wholly pure ; and individual differs from 
individual in the manner in which these ideas are co-ordinated 
in his mind, and in the strength and worth in him of that 
reason whose task it is to co-ordinate them. For conscious- 
ness implies a measure of freedom. The power of reflecting 
on things carries with it the power of getting outside them, 
and judging them, and consccpiently implies an inflnite 
number of attitudes towards them and an infinite number of 
possible actions determined by those attitudes. But man’s 
mind is only an infinitesimal part of the Universal Mind, 
most of which lies below consciousness, and is expressed in 
those instincts which lie deeply imbedded in animal life. 
Reason has in itself no power to initiate ; for the material on 
which it works it lies in deep insolvency to sense, and in its 
task of co-ordinating that material it is still a novice. It is 
often baulked by sclf-puzzledom and doubt, and in arrogant 
ignorance often goes astray, misreading the intentions of 
Nature, thwarting them, ordering human activities for ravage 
rather than defence. Thus we arc confronted with the paradox 
that though without reason man would not be conscious of 
his spiritual destiny, nor could achieve it, yet his reason may 
often pervert those very instincts through which Nature has 
designed his spiritual ascent. For reason only fulfils her 
true function when she subserves the soul. Hence the 
essential defining term of man as distinct from the brutes is 
not reason, but spirit : 

In truth ‘ spiritual animal ’ wer a term for man 
nearer than ‘ rational ’ to define his frenus. 

Here again we arc reminded of the central thought of 
Wordswortli, — his insistence on the prime importance of the 
experience of eye and ear as the only avenue to truth, and on 
the inferiority of reason, in itself a mere calculating process, 
to that higher Reason, or “ Reason in her most exalted mood,” 
which is imagination, which enables its possessor to see the 
world of sense-experience in its real spiritual significance. 
With this conception the Greek idea that God is pure reason 
and that man can only attain to communion with him, by 
theoria, or pure speculation, from which all emotion has been 
purged away, is inevitably superseded by the conception that 
God is essentially love, and that man’s communion with him 
is only attainable through the exercise of his whole being, in 
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which, if reason directs, yet the emotions supply the ener- 
gising force : 

the arch-thinker’s heaven cannot move my desire, 
nor doth his pensiv Deity make call on my love. 

I see the emotion of saints, lovers and poets all 
to be the kindling of some Personality 
by an eternising passion. 

The higher function of reason, therefore, is to interpret in the 
light of spiritual intuition ideas which come to it through the 
senses ; and chief of these ideas in its spiritual potency is the 
idea of Beauty : 

As some perfected flower, Iris or Lily, is born 
patterning heavenly beanty, a pictur’d idea 
that hath no other expression for us, nor coud hav : 
for thatt which Lily or Iris tell cannot be told 
by poetry or by music in their secret tongues, 
nor is disccrptible in logic, but is itself 
an absolute piece of Being, and we know not , 
nay, nor search not by what creaf iv miracle 
the soul’s language is writ in perishable forms — 
yet arc we aware of such existences crowding, 
mysterious beauties nnexpanded, un reveal'd, 
phantasies intangible investing us closely, 
hid only from oiir eyes by skies tliat will not clear ; 
activ presences, striving to force an enl ranee, 
like bodiless exiled souls in dumb nrgenee pleading 
to be brought to birth in our eonseient existence, 
as if our troubled lot wer the life they long’d for ; 
even as poor mortals thirst for immortality : — 

And every divination of Nalur or reach of Art 
is nearer attainment to tlie divine ]denilude 
of understanding, and in moments of Vision 
their unseen company is the breatli of liife. — 

Thus Ml' Bridges’ song, like Wordsworth’s, proclaims 

How cx(pnsitely the individual miud 
. . . to tlic external world 
Is litted, and how exquisitely too 
Tlie external world is litted to the mind. 

For man is so framed that he recognises beauty in the world 
about him, and recognising it, desires it. To see beauty and 
to love it are one and the same thing. The Testament of 
Beaviy reveals the manner in which by the influence of beauty 
man may rise to a consciousness of his spiritual heritage. 

The urge of the life-force within him finds elementary 
expression in the two root instincts of Selfhood and Breed. 
^ Bridges pictures them, after the manner of Plato’s vision 
in the Pheeda^m, as two steeds driven by the charioteer 
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Reason ; but he makes a significant change in the Platonic 
allegory. To Plato one steed figured the unruly passions of 
man, the other his nobler instincts ; and the task of the 
charioteer was to force the unruly steed into accord with the 
heavenward path sought by his nobler fellow : to Mr Bridges 
both steeds, though wilful and restive, are potentially good, 
and their course is determined for better or worse according 
as their charioteer, the Reason, is inspired by the idea of 
beauty or swayed by lower impulses. For both these instincts 
of selfhood and breed have within tlicm a faint adumbration 
of soul. Selfhood is primarily a remorseless fight for exist- 
ence, yet even in the animal kingdom Nature has placed the 
germs of a higher development. The wolves that hunt in 
packs, the flocks that herd together for mutual protection, 
show signs of escape from a blind idea of self ; whilst mother- 
hood, which is ready to jeopardise its own life to ensure the 
safety of its offspring, is an instinct which, becoming con- 
scious in the human mind, rises to the noblest altruism. And 
the passion for life, without which life could not be, is every- 
where associated with the idea of beauty : 

For since there is beauty in nature, rnankiiurs love of life 
apart from love of beauty is a tale of no eoiirit ; 
and tho’ he lingered long in his forest of fear, 
or e’er his apprehensive wonder at unknown power 
threw off the first night-terrors of liis infant mind, 
the vision of beauty awaited him, and step by step, 
led him in joy of spirit to full fruition. 

So Breed, originally Nature’s provision for the continuance 
of the species, develops by association with the idea of beauty 
into the love of a Dante. For sensuous Beauty is the mother 
of heavenly Love. In so far as reason, the controlling force 
of these two animal instincts, is po.sscssed of the true idea of 
beauty, man’s spii’itual destiny is achieved ; but when 
reason is blind to its true purpose, these animal instincts arc 
perverted, so that man sinks lower than the beasts, his self- 
hood degenerating into such vices as gluttony or cruelty, and 
breed into degrading lust. 

As fundamental in man as selfhood and breed is his 
artistic instinct, which, like them, he owes to his animal 
nature. The beauty by which the animal — ^in song, in dance, 
in grace of movement, expresses his joy in life is recognised 
consciently by man’s reason and exploited in his art, which 
thus becomes 

that ladder of joy whereon 

slowly climbing at heaven he shall find peace with God. 
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There is thus no contrast between art and Nature, for man’s 
inborn passion for art is but Nature herself, 

who danceth in her garden at the blossoming- time 
’mong the flowers of her setting. 

But though in every man this instinct is innate, the genius 
for artistic creation is rare and not at his command. It is 
largely an unconscious process. Here, as with the other 
instincts, reason does not supply the impulse ; it is the mere 
servant and drudge whose task it is to order what the 
creative impulse supplies. All excellence in art springs from 
a divine inspiration under whose influence man shows himself 
most clearly a partaker in the Divine Mind which, in its 
wisdom delighting in Beauty, created the world after Beauty’s 
image. Hence just as Milton, with unerring vision, invokes 
his heavenly Muse : 

Thou witli eternal Wisdom didst converse 
Wisdom thy sister, and with her didst play 
in presence of tli’ Almighty Father, pleased 
witii thy celestial vsong, 

so to Mr Bridges the wisdom of God granted this gift to man 
that she may 

take back from his hand her Adoration robes 
and royal (trown of his Imagination and Love. 

Even as all spiritual growth has its roots in the animal 
passions of selfhood and breed, and finds its true expression 
through the creative instinct of art, so our moral conceptions 
have developed from animal instinct awakened to conscious- 
ness of itself. Out of natuxal necessity arose the idea of 
obligation : 

Thcr is a young black ouzel, now building her nest 
under tlie lluseinary on the wall, suspiciously 
shii lining my obser^■atioll as 1 sit in the porch, 
inteiitiv with my pencil as she Avith her beak : 

Coud we discourse together, and wer I to ask her for-why 
she is making such pother with thatt rubbishy straw, 
her answer would be surely : ‘ I know not, but I must.’ 

Then coud she take persuasion of Reason to desist 

from a purposeless action, in but a few days Jience 

when her eggs were to hatch, she Avould look for her nest ; 

and if anotiier springtide found us here again, 

with memory of her fault, she Avould know a new word, 

having made conscient passage from the must to the ought. 

Thus Duty is not a law arbitrarily imposed by some external 
power : it is the conscious fulfilment of that law which nature 
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follows by instinct. Wordsworth’s sublime apostrophe to 
Duty : 

Thou dost [)reservc the stars from wrong, 

And the most ancient heavens through thee arc fresh and strong, 

is no fanciful extravagance ; it is a profound imaginative 
truth. The first rudimentary conception of morals sprang 
from the customs adopted by primitive man in order to safe- 
guard for himself what he most valued in life ; as his reason 
grew his sense of morality grew also, and was codified in laws. 
But such codification, though continually modified with 
man’s moral growth, must always lag behind his spiritual 
capacity ; true progress is only achieved by those great 
teachers who transcend established morality, and rise to 
heights as yet unsealed by the common herd, w’hom by 
precept and example they beckon to follow whither they 

witli beauty lia\'c made esea|)c, soaring away to where 
the King of Tteing eloseth in Ihe Vision of God. 

And to Mr Bridges, as to Wordsworth, the path of duty 
is essentially the path of joy. I’lcasurc, the intrinsic joy of 
life, is in itself an absolute good ; for it is man’s natural 
response to beauty. That there are bad pleasures as well as 
good is simplj'^ due to the weakness of man’s reason, which 
has diverted joy from its natural function as the ally of spirit. 
Hcnec moralists, who from fear of bad pleasures repudiate all 
pleasure, arc guilty of a reasoned folly. The pleasure of life 
attendant on all its activities is not to be denied the sold ; 
rather it is true that the quality and value of man’s pleasure 
rises with the growth of his spirit. The animal joy persists, 
but is transformed by the irdlucnce of Beauty into something 
greater than itself, till vision is gained of tliat omnificent 
Creator whose beauty and wisdom are only approached, and 
only apprehended, through a joyful understanding of his 
creation. 

This approach of man to his Creator is what we call 
religion. That blind fear felt by the savage mind in the 
presence of incomprehensible power is gradually transmuted 
by the influence of Beauty into Love. The religious instinct, 
when not rightly ordered by reason, like man’s other in- 
stincts, will go astray, and thus often degenerates into 
superstition, 

with creeds and precise focusings of tlic unsearchable, 

bringing religion into disrepute and provoking that scepticism 
which denies man’s spiritual claims. And scepticism, in 
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revulsion, breeds a recrudescence of such superstitions as are 
rife to-day. For scepticism starves the soul ; and the soul, 
bereft of its true nutriment, will ravin gall. But man ever 
craves for beauty, and this hankering after a beauty, denied 
or lost, “ is the remnant grace of nature’s covenant, the 
starved germ athirst for God.” Rightly directed, it finds its 
consummation in a vision of love as of the essence of the 
Divine nature. 

God’s love is, indeed, beyond the reach of man’s compre- 
hension. Our finite minds can only grasp it from its pre- 
figurings in our earthly relationships ; but even as the idea 
of the divine essence of beauty is derived from our intuitive 
recognition of beautiful things, so in the passion of mother- 
hood, in the ecstatic dawn of man’s love for woman, in the 
ideal of earthly friendship, we get a glimpse of Love’s 
Infinity. Nor docs the disparity between man with his finite 
imperfections and divine perfection cut him off from a real 
friendship with God : 

From this dilemma of pagan thought, this poison of faith 
Man-soul made glad escape in the worship of Christ ; 
for his humanity is God’s Personality 
and communion with him is the life of the soul. 

Such, as I understand it, is our poem’s main trend of 
thought. It offers, inevitably, many occasions for sceptical 
assault. To the question why this universe, if its source is 
divine, presents such a confusion of evil with good and ugly 
with beautiful, Mr Bridges replies that to ask zvhi/ is fruitless ; 
for the imperfect human mind the only profitable inquiry is 
to ask zc'Aaf is, not zchy it is. Whal is, at least, suggests to 
him that ideas have no significance without their opposites ; 
the beautiful implies by contrast the ugly, joy implies sorrow, 
and morality vice. If he has not Browning’s almost truculent 
combativcncss in the presence of evil he yet holds that all 
hindrance to good 

maketh occasion for it, by contrast heightening, 
by challenge and revelly arousing Virtue to act ; 

t > • « • • • 

rather ’tis as with Art, wherein speeial beauty 
sprin^cth of obstacles that hav been overcome 
and to graces transform’d ; so the lover in life 
will make obstructions serve, and from all resistance 
gain strengtli. 

But this would not explain the presence of evil and ugliness 
in the natural world. How far, it might be urged, is all this 
poets’ talk of the beauty and spiritual significance of Nature 

VoL. XXVIII. No. 8. 14* 
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possible to those only who are either ignorant of the facts, 
or wilfully and sentimentally blind ? Thus, Keats admitted 
the “ fierce, destruction at nature’s core,” “ the hawk at 
pounce,” and even “ the gentle robin ravening the worm,” 
but turned from the sight as merely “ a horrid mood ” of his 
own mind, preferring to lay his head 

mid hush’d, cool-rooted flowers, fragrant-eyed ; 

whilst Wordsworth is charged with so stark a blindness to 
all that might tell against his comfortable doctrine, that Mr 
Aldous Huxley has lately assured us that had this plaeid 
Lake-poet visited the Tropics and seen what he has seen, he 
could never have written so complacently of nature. Mr 
Bridges, indeed, does not lay himself open to the same 
attack ; he admits wliat he calls “ the inhumanity of Nature’s 
omnipotence,” and secs the holes which science has knocked 
in the sentimental fallacies of poetry ; and yet it may be 
asked whether ixi so doing he really puts himself in better 
case, since in the end his attitude is little different from that 
of Keats or Wordsworth. In a beautiful allegory, published 
some few years ago, Mr Bridges meets this objection in a 
way which his predecessors would, I think, have accepted. 
Therein he compares the world to a room adorned with fair 
Arras hangings, 

wherein my spirit luith dwelt 
from infancy a imrsliiijr of great Nature's beauty 
whicli kccpctli fresh my wonder .ns when I was a child. 

The young modern heir who inherits the c.state orders his 
steward to turn this tapestry with its face to the wall, “ so 
we shall have more colour and less solemnity.” But though 
he would do well to take down the tapestry and examine it 
thoroughly, back as well as front, to look for ever on its back 
is to misconceive its artist’s purpose : 

J3ut as a iiinn, owning a fine cIolJi of Arras 

in reverence for his heirloom will examine it all 

inside and out, and learn whether of wliite wool or silk 

the high-warp, what of silver and gold, how line the thread, 

what number of graded tints in hatching of the woof ; 

so we study Nature, wrong side as well as right 

and in the eternal mystery of God’s working find 

full many unsightly a token of beauty’s trouble ; 

and gain knowledge of Nature and rnucli wisdom thereby ; 

but these, making no part of beauty’s welcome face, 

these wc turn to the wall, hiding away the mean 

ugly brutish obscene clumsy irrelevances 

Whicli Honesty will own to with baffling humour 

and in heightening the paradox will find pleasure. 
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But if to this the clever young man replies that he prefers 
the wrong side, or goes still further, and asks who are we to 
tell him which is the wrong side and which the right, that 
one which is a mere tangle of threads or that other which has 
a significant design, then the answer is only faith ; 

\ 

The wise wiW live by Faith 

faith in the order of Nature and that her order is good. 

Of these two fundamental articles of faith, the first, faith 
in the order of Nature, is in itself a postulate of science ; but 
science, that activity of man’s reason which for its own 
specialised purposes rules out of count the things of the 
spirit, has no concern with the second. Mr Bridges admits 
no quarrel between science and poetry. None of our poets, 
indeed, save Shelley, has shown so deep an interest in science, 
nor kept in closer touch with its advance. He delights in 
recording how 

comforting man’s animal poverty 
and leisiiring his toil [shej hath humanized manners 
and social temper ; 

nor has more lovely tribute ever been paid to her than is 
found in his commemoration of her latest achievement : 

and now above licr globc-sprcdd net 
of speeded intcr<‘onrse hath outrun all magic, 
and disclosing the secu’cey of the reticent air 
hath woven a seamU ss web of invisible strands 
spiriting the dumb inane witii the quick matter of life : 

Now music’s prison’d ra])lur and the droAvn’d voice of truth 
mantled in iiglit’s velocity, over land and sea 
are omnipresent, speaking alond to every ear, 
into every heart and home the ir imliiuder’d message, 
the body and soul of Universal Itrotlierhood. 

Here, indeed, is the “ impassioned expression which is upon 
the countenance of all science.” It calls to mind Shelley’s 
prophetic ecstasy at man’s conquest of the air, which he saw, 
not as we have seen it, as an instrument of ruthless destruc- 
tion, but as a compelling influence to draw the world into 
closer bonds of peace and friendship. Yet Science does not 
satisfy the spirit. After her greatest triumphs wc are no 
nearer to the First Cause of all than a child “ who thinketh 
he is nearer the Pole-star when he is put to bed.” For 
Science knows nothing of Beauty : 

what kenneth she 

of colour or sound ? Nothing ; tho’ science measure true 
every wave-length of ether or air that reacheth sense. 
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there the hunt cheeketh, and her keen hounds are at fault ; 

. for when the waves hav pass’d the gates of ear and eye 
all scent is lost ; suddenly escaped the visibles 
are changed to invisible ; the fine-measured motions 
to immeasurable emotion ; the cypher’d fractions 
to a living joy that man fccleth to shrive his soul. 

Hence to those who do not realise her limitations, Science 
may prove a curse. The very benefits she has conferred on 
man’s animal life may lead him into a gross materialism, 


whence now whole nations, by their treasure- trove enrich’d, 
crawl greedily on their knees nosing the. soil like swine, 
and any, if they can twist their stiffen’d necks about, 
see the stars but as stones ; 

whilst some of her nobler votaries, concentrating their 
attention on the remorseless forces of nature, and those 
cruelties that rend the heart, in a love of truth which refuses 
“ to blink dishonestly the tribulation of man,” deem that 
tribulation to be “ final truth, and see no clue thcrof.” The 
only clue is found in that second faith, which is the faith of 
the poet. To the man of seicneo, indeed, such faith is often 
granted, as when he is drawn by a s])irit of wonder before 
nature’s immensity into a mystic rapture, and himself 
becomes a poet ; which thing happened to Ptolemy the 
astronomer who 

with naked eye upon the stormy ni^^hfc 
forgat Ills science and in transport of spirit 
his mortal lot — and it seem’d to him as if his feet 
touch’d earth no longer. 

By such faith alone a man can save his soul ; and it is the 
sense of beauty innate in all men that prompts and justifies 
that faith. How far each man may attain it depends, in the 
last resort, upon his nativ^e disposition ; but to those who 
have it the experience is as real as their experience of 
scientific fact. Between pessimism and optimism there is a 
great gulf ; and yet the optimistic view finds some support 
in man’s innate passion for life, and this even the pessimist 
cannot deny, or he would not himself be alive : 

for howso delibcratly a man may wish for death 
Stil wil he instinctivly fight to the last for life 


Verily indeed if hope wer not itself a happiness 
Sorrow would far outweigh our mortal joy ; 
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but our nature is so framed that 

our hope is ever livelier than despair, our joy 
livelier and more abiding than our sorrows are 
which leak away until no taint remain ; their seeds 
shriveling too thin to lodge in Memory’s hustled sieve. 

These leading ideas of the poem arc the centres whence 
radiates a wealth of pregnant thouglit on many aspects of 
life. Most memorable are those passages which illumine the 
life of the child. The child, as father to the man, that human 
being that is nearest to animal nature in impulse and desires, 
in whom for good and ill reason has barely begun its work, 
might be said to hold the key to the whole position ; and 
alike in his subtle interpretation of Plato’s doctrine of 
anamnesis in terms of heredity, of the significance of our 
coneeption of Godhead as shadowed in the infant Christ, and 
in setting forth the child’s instinctive response to beauty, 
and hence the vital influence of environment upon his 
spiritual health, Mr Bridges speaks witli the wisdom that is 
born of imaginative insight. If I ventured to advise those 
about to enter that most responsible of all professions, the 
profession of teacher, I would say : “ Lay aside, if only for a 
moment, your statistics of child-fatigue and your manuals of 
psycho-analysis, and read The Testament of Beauty.” Hardly 
less suggestive arc thoughts casually let fall on the love of 
man and woman both in its ideal and its failures, and the 
profound criticism of some of the diseases of our modern body 
politic. The democratic idealist might, perhaps, be inclined 
to protest against Mr Bridges’ truly Miltonic contempt for 
the herd, and urge that he, no less than our poet, recognises 
“ spiritual attainment, individual worth ” to be the true goal 
of our endeavour. He might urge further that his aim was 
not to reduce life to the lowest common level, but rather to 
open to all those chances for spiritual attainment which are, 
oven to-day, the lot of but a favt)ured few ; yet, even so, he 
could not deny the evils on which Mr Bridges has thrown 
his searching light. 

In prosaically laying bare the skeleton of the poem’s 
thought I have hardly suggested the nature of that living 
organism which is the poem. Only, perhaps, for a few 
hundred lines in the centre of the last book docs the argument 
get the better of the poetry. Taken as a whole The Testament 
of Beauty is imaginative rather than didactic. And the field 
of experience over which it ranges is astonishingly wide. It 
is the “ intimat echo ” of the life of one whose home has 
always been in the land of the Muses, yet who has been a 
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tireless adventurer in many countries, and from them all has 
brought back with him treasures with which to adorn the 
shrine of his divine mistress. In reaching his conclusions he 
has tested against his own experience the findings of many 
philosophers. Different facets of his thought sparkle in 
analogies drawn from physics or chemistry or medicine ; 
others are expressed in vivid episodes from ancient or 
mediaeval history, or the achievements of the sister arts of 
painting and music, or the conditions of modern life. The 
dawn of wisdom in Hellas, the birth of modern poetry at the 
court of Raymond of Toulouse, the lives of St Francis and 
St Thomas and Henry VIII., the Crusades and the Albigen- 
sian War, Raphael’s Madonnas and Titian’s VAmor sacro e 
profano, the feasts of city aldermen, and the latest discovery 
of prehistoric tombs in Mesopotamia, — these are but a few of 
the scenes in which the thought of the poem takes life. The 
logical argument, indeed, sits lightly upon it ; pedants might 
complain that it sits too lightly, and that there is little pro- 
portion between some of the incidents and their relative 
weight in the argument. Rut this charge could be met as 
another poet met it, with the plea that “ his course is often 
stay’d, yet never is astray.” For in whatever by-paths he 
wanders, Mr Bridges finds beauty on the road. Beauty is all 
his argument ; and even where poetic inspiration flags there 
is always the beauty of accomplished art. 

Of versification Mr Bridges is a master. If wc have had 
greater poets than he, we have had few artists as impeccable. 
A classical scholar, who has made a life-long study of the 
technique of English verse, and has probed, as far as they can 
be probed, the secrets of Milton’s incomparable music, he has 
been also a bold experimenter ; and if some of his classical 
adventures have not proved hapjiy to an English car, they 
have doubtless contributed to his own final facility. The new 
metre which he has evolved, in which our poem is written, — 
loose Alexandrines, or neo-Miltonic syllabics, as he calls them, 
was suggested by the choruses of Samson Agonistes, with as 
generous a licence in the positions of stress, and the use of 
elision, substitution and extra-metrical syllables as is com- 
patible with the retention of a feeling for the line as a true 
metrical unit. This metre is a triumph of art. It is cfipable 
of infinite variety, as is proved by the ease with which 
quotations from poets writing in different languages and 
different metres can be fitted into its mould ; and according 
as it is loosely or strictly handled it is adaptable to any mood 
and any subject. It can move with the sweet regularity of 
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a softly gliding stream, or dance with the sparkling gaiety of 
a mountain torrent : it is equally successful in light familiar 
discourse or pithy reflection ; it can assume a dignity con- 
sonant with high prophetic utterance. If it cannot rise to 
the majesty of blank verse, it is much happier than that 
measure upon the lower poetic levels. In range it can, 
perhaps, only be equalled by the metre of Byron’s Don Jitan, 
and in Mr Bridges’^ hands it is capable of a delicate and subtle 
music quite out of Byron’s reach. By its invention Mr 
Bridges has definitely extended the musical capacities of our 
language ; whether future poets will be able to develop it 
still further, or to handle it with his skill, I am not rash 
enough to prophesy. 

With this metrical dexterity goes an exquisite sureness 
in the use of language, the gift only of those artists who arc 
also scholars, and those scholars wJio are also artists. Again 
and again we meet that perfect union of sound and sense, 
that effect of the unexpected that is yet inevitable, which 
awakens the true poetic thrill. Sometimes we owe it to 
single words, as of the baby who “ clarioneth for food,” or of 
the historians who “ jaunt on their prancing pens after their 
man of war ” ; more often it comes to us from that magic 
moulding of the right words into phrases at once melodious 
and significant. What could be more lovely, and at the same 
time more finally expressive, than the few lines that speak of 
the voice of Duty ? 

wIifTch}^ fhe croaliire konneth tlie creator’s Will 
that, in stillness ot' sound spanking to gentle souls, 
dowcrclli all silence with the joy of his presence. 

Mr Bridges has no cramping theory of diction, he uses those 
words and forms of w'ords in which lucidity is joined with 
m.elodie grace : where he is slightly archaic, as in his use of 
verb-forms in -eth, it is not from wilful pedantry but to gain 
a definite metrical effect. He is indeed an aristocrat in his 
use of language, delighting in words that have a noble 
association, so that his true savour can only be tasted by 
those who have feasted at the same high tables. Only at his 
peril will a minor poet recall to our minds his great pre- 
decessors ; Mr Bridges in doing so both honours them and 
enriches himself. In that lovely description of the bees in 
autumn he has blended reminiscences of Keats and Shelley 
into a picture that is all his own : 

when, tho’ summer hath o'er-brim’d their clammy cells 

the shorten’d days are shadow’d with dark fears of dearth, 
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bees ply the more, issuing on sultry noons to throng 
in the ivy blooms — what time October’s flaming hues 
Surcharge the brooding hours, till passionat soul and sense 
blend in a rich reverie with the dying year. 

And like the true aristocrat he can be boldly familiar without 
sinking to the vulgar or commonplace, using with gallant 
lightheartedness phrases of everyday life ; as of the little 
chorister who, while “ the parson’s mild discourse pass’d o’er 
his head unheard,” read his Bible with unassumed devotion. 

What was it fetched him 

Matthew Mark Luke and John was it ? Nay ’twas the bloody books 
Of Jewish war. 

Like Chaucer and like Byron, but like how few of our poets, 
Mr Bridges has a fine humour which he can use without 
ceasing to be a poet ; his witty mockery is a weapon of attack 
far more effective than satire or denunciation. Thus he can 
laugh even at his master Plato for bolstering up an advocacy 
of the community of wives and children with the assumption 
that 

a bastard niirstd in a bureau 
must love and rc'vorener all women for its mother, 

or he will contrast with those magi who followed the star in 
the East to Bethlehem their descendants of to-day, who 

hav seen 

tlie electric light i’ tlie West and come to worship, 

or with light touch he will expose the psycho-analysts who 

impute preeoedous puberty 
to newborn babes, and all their after-trouble in life 
to shamefast thwarting of inveterat lust. 

And since this same humour is the humour of a poet, it can 
blend in a scene of real romantic beauty, heightening by 
contrast its final effect. The story of the deluge has for me 
a more vivid charm since I read of 

old Methuselah 

who wdien tlie flood rose higher swam from peak to jieak 
til, with the last wild beasts tam’d in their ft^ar, he sat 
watching the wdielm of water on topmost Everest, 
us thatt too was submerged ; while in his crowded ark 
Noah rode safely by. 

The situation is irresistibly comic ; but listen to the sequel : 

and sailors caught by storm 
on the wide Indian Ocean at shift of the monsoon 
hav seen in the dark night a giant swimmer’s head 
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that on the sequent billows trailing silvery hair 
at every lightning flash reappeareth in place, 
out-riding the tempest, as a weather-bound barque 
anchor’d in open roadstead lifteth at the sea. 

For the impression which the poem leaves upon us, which 
returns most often to the memory, is its pervading beauty, a 
beauty which at the flood-tide of inspiration has power 
to recall to us and charge with deeper significance those 
moments of our own lives when we too have felt within us 
something of a poet’s heart : 

As when a high moon thru’ the rift(3d wrack 
glcarncth upon the random of the windswept niglit ; 
or as a sunbeam softly, on early worshippers 
at some rich shrine kneeling, stcaleth tlini’ the eastern apse 
and on the clouded incense «and the fresco’d walls 
mantlcth the hush of prayer witli a vaster silence, 
laden as ’twer with the unheard music of tlic spheres ; 

— nay, incommunicable and beyond all compare 
arc tlic rich inlluciices of those moments of bliss, 
mocking imagination or pictured remembrance, 
as a divine dream in the vaulted slumber of life. 

To such heights as tlicse docs our poem rise, whether its 
theme be the loveliness of nature, or the glories of art, or the 
intimate simplicities of human experience. Where is the 
‘‘ spiritual elation and response to nature ” which is “ man’s 
generic mark ” brought home to us more vividly than in 
these faultless lines, in which a scries of eloudscapcs such as 
Shelley alone could rival is followed by a loving rehearsal of 
those features of an English countryside which have touched 
to fine issues all true poets from Chaucer and Shakespeare to 
the present day ? 

Tlie sky’s unresting cloudland, that witli varying play 
sifteth the sunliglit thru’ its figured shades, that now 
stand in massiv range, cumulated stupendous 
mountainous snowbillowy up-piled in dazzling sliccn, 

Now like sailing ships on a calm ocean drifting, 

Now scatter’d wispy waifs, that ncath tlie eager blaze 
disj)crsc in air ; Or now parcelling the icy inane 
highspredd in fine diaper of silver and mother-of-pearl 
freaking the intense azure ; Now scurrying close o’erhead 
wild ink-hued random racers that fling slioeted rain 
gustily, and with garish bows laughing o’erarch the land ; 

Or, if the spirit of storm be abroad, huge molten glooms 
mount on the horizon stealthily, and gathering as they climb 
deep-freighted with live lightning, thunder and drenching flood 
rebuff the winds, and with black-purpling terror impend 
til they be driven away, when grave Night peacefully 
clearing her heavenly rondure of its turbid veils 
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layeth bare the playthings of Creation’s babyhood ; 
and the immortal fireballs of her uttermost space 
twinkle like friendly rushlights on the countryside. 

Them soon the jealous Day o’errideth to display 
Earth’s green robe, which the sun fostereth for shelter and shower ; 
The dance of young trees that in a wild birch-spinney 
toss to and fro the cluster of their flickering crests, 
as rye curtseying in array to the breeze of May ; 

The ancestral trunks that mightily in the forest choirs 

rear stedfast colonnade, or imperceptibly 

sway in tall pinewoods to their whispering spires ; 

The woodland’s alternating hues, the vaporous bloom 
of the first blushiiigs and tender flushings of spring ; 

The slumbrous foliage of high midsummer’s wealth ; 

Rich Autumn’s golden quittance, to the bankruptcy 
of tlic black shapely skeletons standing in snow : 

Or, in gay months of swelling pomp, tlie luxury 

of Icisur’d gardens teeming with affcction’d thought ; 

the heartfelt secrecy of rustic nooks, and valleys 

vocal with angelic rilling of rocky streams, 

by rambling country-lanes, with hazel and thorn embower’d 

woodbine, bryony and wild roses ; the landscape lure 

of rural England, 

or who has entered more profoundly into the spirit of great 
art where “ man’s pensiv play ” outdoes nature, or summed 
up for us with more imaginative penetration the undying 
appeal of Homer and the tragic writers of Hellas ? 

But these and all old talcs of far-off things, bygones 
of long-ago whereof memory still holdcth shape, 

Time and the Muse hav purged of tlicir unhappiness ; 
with their bright broken beauty they pervade the abyss, 
peopling the Solitude witli gorgeous presences : 
as those bare lofty columns, tiinc-whiten’d relics 
of Atlantcan adoration, upstanding lone 
in Baalbcc or Palmyra, proudly affront the waste 
and with rich thought atone the melancholy of doom. 

And the genius with whieh he reveals to us the secrets of art 
and nature does not fail him in his vision of the elemental 
emotions of humanity : as when he tells of a mother’s love 
for her child : 

The unfathomable mystery of her awaken’d joy 
sendeth her daily to heaven on her knees in prayer : 
and watching o’er the charm of a soul’s wondering dawn 
enamoureth so her spirit, that all her happiness 
is in her care for him, all hope in his promise ; 
and his nobility is the dream-goal of her life ; 

or when he sets before us the hopefulness of the child just 
awakening to manhood 
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as he rideth forth to do battle, a chevalier 
in the joyous travail of the everlasting dawn, 

or the ecstasy of spirit with which youth greets the coming 
of first love’ : 

as the oceantide of the omnipotent Pleasur of God, 

flushing all avenues of life, and unawares 

by thousandfold approach forestalling its full flood 

with divination of the secret contacts of Love, — 

of faintest ecstasies aslumber in Nature’s calm, 

like thought in a closed book, where some poet long since 

sang his throbbing passion to immortal sleep — Avith coy 

tendernesses delicat as the shifting hues 

that sanctify tlic silent dawn with wonder-gleams, 

whose evanescence is the seal of their glory, 

consumed in self-becoming of eternity ; 

till every moment as it hyeth, er\'eth ‘ Seize ! 

Seize me ere I die ! I am the Life of Life/ 

All this is great poetry ; our century, at least, has not heard 
its like before. In eloquent discourse which has “ all the 
colours, music, imaginative life and passion of poetry,” and 
which at the same time expresses a mind delicately sensitive 
to the varied conditions and interests of our strange modem 
world, Mr Bridges has revealed to a generation, which more 
than any other had need to listen, , 

how Nature tcachelh man by Reality 
And by the lure of sense Icadeth him ever upward 
To heavenly things. 


Verily by Beauty it is that we come at Wisdom. 


OXFOUD. 


E. DE SELINCOURT. 



SOME INTIMATIONS OF THE SOUL’S 

DESTINY. 

Miss E. M. ROWELL. 

Lecturer in Mathematics, Hoyal HoJIoway College. 

Difficult of approach is the problem of soul and body, of 
the strange participation of such diverse entities, of the 
unfathomed communion between ineffable and actual, 
between absent and present. Wc arc in a region of unrcsolv- 
able dichotomy ; to the hour of our death wc suffer on the 
horns of a mortal dilemma. 

Equally mysterious is the relation between eternity and 
time in their mutual ingression and their mutual denial. 
Time is a process, an emergent character of being which yet 
dominates, and dissolves being into flux ; eternity is a state 
which in its persistent transparency transmutes and contains 
such evanescence ; eternity is ubiquitous, omnipresent in 
time, it is that which makes “ our noisy years seem moments 
in the being of the eternal silence.” 

But it may be that the two problems, of soul and body, 
of time and eternity, arc one in their ultimate significance, 
and in any ease light may be thrown on the intimacy of soul 
and body by reflecting upon the coupling of time and 
eternity. 

The body is here and now% “ presence invinciblemcnt 
actucllc,” but the body shares an experience which is neither 
here nor now.* 

“ Le corps entre en partage de tout ee qui arrive, a 
I’esprit ; sa joie ou sa tristesse, son esperance ou sa 
crainte, sa douceur ou sa col6re, dont les motifs sont 
souvent tr6s spirituels et tr^s superieurs a la matifere, 

* For translation of passages quoted from French authors, see end of 
article. 
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. font une telle impression sur le corps, que tout exprime 
en lui les mouvements de Tesprit ; que sa couleur, sa 
parole, ses gestes, prennent I’image et la teinture de 
toutes les actions de Tame, ct qu’il s’offre tout entier a 
elle pour entrer dans ses vues et ses sentiments, comme 
n’ayant que le mcme interct et la mcine fin.” ^ 

As facts are patient of interpretation, as words are patient 
of meaning, so is the body patient of the impress of the soul ; 
the stubborn actuality of the here and now is transcended, 
and the body in its docility to the behests of the soul reaches 
out towards the fluent possibility of the there and the there- 
after, By its quality of “ disponibilitc ” the body escapes 
from its narrow ranges, and shares the fair ground and the 
goodly heritage of tlic soul. 

For the soul is neither here nor now ; it cannot be con- 
tained in, cannot be content with, the present ; it cannot be 
constrained by, cannot be confined in, the actual. 

“ L’objet unique ct pcrp^tuel do rame est bicn ec qui 
n’cxiste pas : ce qui fut, et qui n’est plus ; — ee qui sera 
ct qui n’est pas encore ;---ce qui csl possible, cc qui est 
impossible ; — voila bicn I’affaire de I’amc, rnais non 
jamais, jamais, ce qui est.” ^ 

For the soul past, ))rcscnt, and future arc not locations and 
hardly habitations ; in the life of the sold their service is 
interchangeable and their synthesis is unity, unity which on 
its negative side becomes timclessnoss and in its positive 
aspect is eternity. 

And the incidence of soul upon body, the ingression of 
this “ absence creatrice ” in the “ presence actuellc ” is 
life, life which periictually hovers between possible and 
actual, between being and doing, between eternity and time, 
hfc wliich maintains itself precariously on the knife-edge 
which separates what is from what is not. 

Life satisfies a certain paramount need of the soul, the 
need of realisation ; apart from the body the soul is “ trop 
simplifle pour ne pas subir jusqu’ au bout le mouvTmcnt de 
quelque idee.” The body is a mirror focusing the fugitive, 
it imposes a limit and effects a synthesis. 

“ Mais ce corps et cct esprit, mais cette presence -inyin- 
ciblement actuellc, et cette absence creatrice qui sc 
disputent I’etrc, et qu’il faut enfm composer ; mais ce 

* Duguet. * Paul Valery.. 
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fini et cet infini que nous apportons, chacun selon sa 
nature, il faut k present qu’ils s’unisscnt dans une con- 
struction bien ordonnce, et si, graces aux dieux, ils 
travaillent de concert, s’ils dchangent eptrc eux de la 
convenance et de la grace, de la beaute et de la durec, 
des mouvcments contre des ligncs, et des nombrcs 
contrc des pensecs, c’cst done qu’ils auront decouvert 
leur veritable relation, leur acte.” ^ 

The act is the essential product of soul and body, it inherits 
a certain amplitude from the soul and a definitivencss from 
its situation in the body. It has the vector qualities of 
direction and magnitude, and the additional character of a 
point of application. The act may be likened to a force, and 
is indeed always forceful. The amplitude or signifieanee of 
the act varies indefinitely, and may perhaps be taken as a 
measure of the degree of ingression of the soul. Such 
ingression, such domination is precarious, hence the rhythmic 
character of life, the ebb and flow of vitality, our need of rest, 
our need of change, our need of sleep. 

Life of any compass cannot be lived in the present ; the 
life of a stock or stone may be momentary, fragmentary, with 
no link between present and past, but we as conscious beings 
have no experience of such momentary existence, and we 
must regard it as a limit, as a vanishing point of being. Wc 
say that such things as stocks and stones arc in-animate, 
without soul, and we postulate this limit because in the 
inanimate wc detect no sense of past or future, no sense of 
time. In the lower animals, and more in the domestic 
animals, we recognise some apprehension of a time clement. 
The placid cow is not bored after many hours of patient 
chewing of the cud, because the hours are uncounted, form 
no part of a linear series of events, arc really out of time. 
But for the cow — or the hen, or the pig — there is some rudi- 
mentary sense of time in the expectatioti of certain things, 
food or the like, after the lapse of certain intervals. The dog 
has a more developed time sense, and expects many more 
things, and at more dclinite intervals. 

But human life, life of any greater span, is very much 
more richly differentiated by the selective principle of 
expectation. We cannot, if we would, enjoy a mere present, 
“ we look before and after, and pine for what is not,” we are 
still always pursuing, and divine discontent is not a phrase, 
but the inevitable attitude of a mortal mind. Every hope 

» Ibid. 
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looks to the future, every plan is forward-pointed, every 
judgment impinges on the unknown ; and equally, every 
word is backward-looking, every fear is retrospective, every 
act resumes a past. Our lives are woven of past and future, 
though web and woof vary indefinitely between pattern and 
pattern, — the pattern of the dreamer who weaves the past 
into semblance of future, the pattern of the man of action 
who seeks to project a future plan on a screen of the past. 
Past and future move to and fro, interact and interchange, 
and between them, included in them, is the whole spacious- 
ness of life — no room, no role for a present. 

Philosophy recognises this vanishing part of the present 
in the term “ specious present,” — a present surely which has 
nothing of its own, makes no original contribution to being, 
a present which supports itself upon a neighbourly past and 
future. 

It would seem that human life is especially characterised 
as time-life, life in time, almost of time, and the fact that our 
daily lives are so at the mercy of our clocks is simply a 
reflection of the larger dominance of time over our being. 
There is a hierarchy in time from the minimal momentary 
existence of the stock or stone right up to the “ moments of 
vision ” of the saint or seer, moments which reveal the 
incidence of the eternal in time. 

Indeed, soul life and time sense seem to advance side by 
side and step by step ; the more highly developed soul life is 
accompanied by a more complex and an ampler sense of 
time, and the correspoudcnc'c seems to indicate some deep- 
lying identity of being or likeness of function. It is this 
correspondence which must bo analysed more closely. 

Of what kind then is the relation between soul and body, 
and in what manner and how far does it resolve and include 
the problem of time ? 

I think the soul is — is in the most comj)lete and concrete 
sense of the word,— and I think such is-!icss is what we mean 
by eternity ; it is being, unconditioned, uncanalised, un- 
limited. It has something more positive about it than is 
indicated by such negative attributes, but this positive 
quality, though essential, is indefinable by its very self- 
sufficiency. Indefinable, too, is the manner of the soul’s 
ingression in the body ; in some fashion the soul does 
impinge on the material, accept its limitation, utilise the 
body’s power of receptivity, live its life in and through the 
life of the body. But the ingression is given, pure matter of 
fact, and therefore admitting of no definition. 
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And before we seek to investigate further, it is of interest 
to note the extraordinary ambiguity of. the word “ is ” ; 
indeed, “ ambi^ous ” is quite inadequate in designating the 
wide range of the word’s applicability. Its meaning seems 
to come round, full circle, so that its highest significance 
really negates that of its primary phase. A man’s spiritual— 
and in some degree his intellectual — status may be judged 
by the ambiance to him of the word “ is.” 

In its first elementary sense, the word stands for gross 
material existence, and to some men and probably to all 
lower animals only those things are which can be seen and 
handled, and, of the world of the visible and the tangible, only 
that part is which can be med, and for the most part, used in 
the common affairs of everyday living. For animals the is- 
content seems to remain almost stationary, but with man uses 
increase, “ the world is so full of a number of things,” and the 
kingdom of the “ is ” assumes ever larger proportions, and 
becomes less and less a kingdom of this world. In higher 
ranges, the idea of utility gives place to the notion of self- 
subsistence, of being as contrasted with doing, of essence as 
against accident, of the possible alongside of the actual. 
By this time the word “ is ” begins to stand for that which 
cannot be seen and handled, for that which is real as com- 
pared with that Avhich is actual, for an “ absence crcatrice ” 
instead of a “ presence actucllc.” 

And the soul is in this last transcendent sense ; the soul 
is self-subsistent, essential, real, and to be in this degree is to 
be eternal. 

The soul in its complete freedom and abundant liberality 
would confer in full measure this freedonx of eternity upon 
the body, but matter is wciglited by inertia and only partially 
receptive, and the ingression of the ineffable in the actual, the 
imposition of eternity upon the malcrial, induce a strain and 
constitute an embarrassment, which strain anti embarrass- 
ment are themselves what we call time. Time then is the 
tension induced by the attempted interpenetration of body 
by soul ; the deep inertia, the sleep, of the body i.s quickened 
by a pulse, and the amplitude of the movement is the time- 
span of life. Time has no existence, no meaning., apart from 
the life of bodies and their indwelling souls ; time-life would 
appear to be a compromise between mere existence as such 
and the fulness of life eternal. The body, “ invinciblement 
actuelle,” is incapable of full submission to the spirit, and the 
measure of its acceptance is its span, its dur6e. This span, 
this durde, vary from person to person according to the mode 
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of ingress and the measure of tension, aftd there is no account- 
ing for such variation, since “ the spirit bloweth where it 
listeth.” But the duree of human life is a gauge of the 
individual relation, and a measure of the mutual inter- 
penetration of soul and body. 

Time in its mechanised form, the clock-time of our busi- 
ness world, would appear to be the reflection of such dur^e, 
an aggregate compounded of the mutual relations of many 
souls and bodies. 

Duree gives a certain persistence to the body, persistence 
which its actuality could never have foreseen or hoped for ; 
and indeed the body, under the impress of the soul, achieves 
a strange continuity, it lives and moves and has a being, “ pas 
si fugaec que mes reves,” as Proust remarks. It assumes a 
sort of self-subsistence, and has a measure of control over the 
complex situation of its drama. 

Our bodies feel, where e’er wc are, 

Against or witii our will. 

liOt us not always say 

‘ Spite of tills llesh to-day 

1 strove, made heed, gained ground upon the whole ! ’ 

As the bird wings and sings. 

Let us ery ‘ All good things 

Arc ours, nor sold helps llcsli more, now, than flesh helps soul t ’ 

To man, pro[X)se this test — 

Thy body at its best. 

How far can that project th_v soul on its lone way ? 

But the sottl is still patron and paramount, and it is 
through the soul that wc live and enjoy — enjoy ourselves, as 
we phrase it, since the soul stretches the self till it includes a 
manifold otlier — enjoy ourselves in what has been and in 
wtfht may be, in the near and the far, in the actual and the 
possible. 

The soul lights the body into many tvorlds, tvorlcls of 
varied patterns, plans and purposes, and in these worlds we 
live many lives, lives of our heroes, lives of our fellows, and, 
in more deeply-lived intimacy, lives of our friends. We live 
by admiration, hope and love, and such life is the dower to 
the body of an indwelling soul. 

The span of participation seems almost illimitable, but 
nevertheless it is conditioned by the degree of organisation 
of the vehicle, by the state of the body ; a certain harmony 
in the complexity of the parts of the body, some internal 
efficiency of structure, are necessary for the maintenance of 
, any deep ingression of soul life. We all know to our cost how 
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incapable of thought ^or action any illness renders us, how 
difficult it is to be at our best, as wc say, whenever head or 
ear or tooth ache. And in such conditions our sense of time 
is dimmed, we do not look forward, but more or less resign 
ourselves to a state of inertia, of passivity, of “ suffering ” as 
contrasted with doing. If the parts are too much out of gear, 
if the machine cannot function more or less normally, the 
current does not pass, and in extremis the inhibition is com- 
plete and dissociation of soul and body takes place. The body 
becomes in-animate, its soul has fled. 

Death has been likened to sleep, but indeed the two are 
at opposite poles of life. In sleep the soul abides with the 
body, but shares rather than penetrates the body’s inertia ; 
the soul abides, but is subject — subject to the random 
mechanism of the brain. It pauses, as it were, on its indi- 
vidual flight towards beauty, and humbly takes refuge in 
some nest, humbly shares some dim communal existence 
whose undifferentiation wc designate as “ nature.” 

In sleep the mutual tension of soul and body is at its 
minimum ; as wc lay us down to sleep, wc renounce the stress 
of action and evade the effort of time. 

But death, on the contrary, indicates a maximum of 
strain, association of body and soul broken by the inadequacy 
of a worn machine, or by some violent or disastrous change of 
structure. The soul has risen from the slumber of infancy or 
the heavy sleep of weariness to the vivid life of enjoyed com- 
munion with all that is, and from this it moves on, pushes 
past its bodily trammels, urges time beyond its safe amplitude, 
till the tension becomes critical. Then the body breaks and 
the soul is free once more, out of time, in eternity. It would 
seem from the above reflections that the problems of soul and 
body, and of time and eternity, are inextricably interwoven. 
Time is meaningless apart from bodily life, and the very being 
of the soul is eternity. No attempt has been, or can, of course, 
be made to explain these things, but it appears that in 
pursuing the track of time wc reach intimations of immor- 
tality. 

E. M. ROWELL. 

Royal Holloway College. 

TRANSLATIONS OF PASSAGES QUOTED. 

The body shares in everything that happens to the soul ; 
its joy or its sadness, its hope or its fear, its meekbess or its 
anger — things spiritual in their somce and remote from the 
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material — so deeply impress the body that it becomes a 
reflection of the moods of the soul ; its colour, its speech, its 
gestures take the form and colour of the actions of the soul, 
and it yields itself entirely to the soul, entering into its views 
and feelings as if itself had the same interest and the same 
intent. — Translated from Duguet. 

The simple object of the soul is ever that which does not 
exist : that which was and is not; — that which will be but is 
not yet; — that which is possible, that which is impossible; — ■ 
the soul’s concern is with these, but never, never with that 
which is . — Translated from “ L’ame et la danse,” by Paul 
Valery. 

But this body and spirit, this “ presence invineiblemejit 
actuellc ” and this “ absence crcatrice ” which dispute 
between them the range of being and which yet must be 
harmonised ; this finite and this infinite which we bring with 
us, each in his own measure, must unite in an ordered 
structure ; and if, by the favour of the gods, they do work 
in harmony, if they mutually interchange order and grace, 
beauty and ” durce,” movement as against line, and number 
as against thought, it is that they will have found the true 
relation between them, that which is their act. — Translated 
from “ Eupalinos,” by Paul Valery. 



THE DIGNITY OF LABOUR. 

Sir JOHN MARRIOTT. 

Your labour only may be sold ; your soul may not.” In 
that sentence John lluskin crystallised his economic creed. 
In the seventy years which Iiavc elapsed since that creed was 
formulated English labour has been sold at a steadily in- 
creasing pri(!e. Has the labourer, in the process, bartered his 
soul ? 

That question is pressed home in an arresting little book 
which came into my hands a lew weeks ago.^ And it seems 
to me to demand an answer. Among the many dilficult 
problems whicli confront the citizen-rulers of the modern 
State there is perhaps none at once more ballling and more 
insistent than that of the status of manual labour. The 
problem is not, of course, new ; in one form or anotlicr it 
must needs confront every political society at all stages in 
its economic evolution. Somebody must do the dull work 
and the dirty work. But the problem, as it presents itself to 
us to-day, is far more complex than thi' problem whiith con- 
fronted the ancient world, or indeed the modern world, down 
to the last decades of the eighteen Hi century. Even later 
than that — down to the later years of the nineteenth century, 
the problem was primarily, almost exclusively, ecjonomic. 
The manual workers of the nineteenth century built up their 
great Trade Union organisation chicily witli the object of 
improving their material conditions — of getting liiglier wages 
and shorter hours. The product of industry was, as it seemed 
to them, unfairly distributed as between capital, n lanagement 
and manual workers, and the latter were determined to get a 
larger share of it. Trade Unions helped them to get it, and, 
incidentally, convinced John Stuart Mill that the doctrine 

^ My Neighbour the Universe : A Study in Practical Ethics, by L. P. 
Jacks. (Cassell.) 
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of the Wages Fund, accepted by himself, as by most of the 
older economists, could no longer be maintained. The 
pendulum of Economic Theory swung too far in the opposite 
direetion — as it generally does. There is a wages fund ; ’ but 
it is not rigid and inelastic as the older economists taught ; 
it is not predetermined by the fiat of the capitalists ; it 
depends mainly on the efficiency of the workers by hand and 
brain. But let that pass : I am not concerned in this paper 
with Economic Theory. 

The economic factor, though no longer exclusive, remains 
nevertheless a constant one ; but to-day the problem is 
complicated by other factors. The material reward of labour 
is still a basic consideration ; man docs not live by bread 
alone ; but he cannot liv'e without it. The labourer must 
still sell his labour, and will naturally try to get the highest 
price for it. But “ wages ” arc no longer his sole concern. 

All the conditions of the problem have been entirely 
altered sinec Ruskin wrote Time and 'Tide, Mtincra Pulveris 
and Unto This Lust. Two ti’ciiicndous rev'olutions have been 
peacefully accomplished. The mass of the manual workers 
have received at least the rudiments of education, and they 
have become the rulers of the State. There arc those who 
think that even in England we have moved too fast towards 
“ Democracy ” ; that some other countries have moved too 
fast is evident by the reactions Avhich have alone saved them 
from anarchy. Many more think that cduca tion should have 
preceded, instead of follow<‘d, political emancipation; that 
it would have been wise to etlueate our masters before making 
them masters of the fate of an Empire. But we must face 
the situation as we find it. 

The situation is admittedlj'^ paradoxical. To admit the 
humblest worker to partnership in things of the mind ; to 
admit him to partnership — and senior partnership — in the 
government of the commonwealth, but to exclude him from 
partnei’ship in the government of the industry to which he 
devotes his working life, and by which he earns Jiis livelihood, 
may seem to betray a lack of sense of proportion : to swallow 
the camel while straining at the gnat. Be that as it may, it 
is quite certain that much of the restlessness and discontent 
so evident, less among the poorer than among the best-paid 
artisans, is due to a sense of indignity evoked by the contrast 
between material sufficiency and political supremacy on the 
one hand, and on the other industrial dependence and 
inferiority. To use (against my inclination) the cant phrases 
of the day, the democratisation of industry has not kept pace 
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^ith educational emancipation and the march of political 
democracy. That the problem of industry is infinitely com- 
plex is true ; that works’ councils and similar devices have 
done a great deal to improve industrial relations, to allay 
suspicion and to give representative workmen some inkling 
of the intricacy of world-trade, is happily no less true. More 
rapid progress in this direction would be made if working- 
class investors (of whom there arc at least 15 , 000 , 000 ) would 
invest some of their savings in the concerns in which they 
work. The precept against having all one’s eggs in one 
basket is a prudent one ; and it commends itself, naturally 
enough, to the shrewd men and women of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. But working-class capitalists, like others, wilf 
have to learn that risk is of the essence of trade, and that if 
they want a “ partnership ” they must be prepared to accept 
liabilities. 

The problem, then, is in part economic, in part psycho- 
logical ; it is also, in the large sense, political ; but it is from 
the side of ethics that Principal Jacks and others are to-day 
inclined to approach it. 

The pertinent part of the argument advanced in the book 
to which I have referred may be summarised in a sentence : 
“ Occupation determines character.” 

“ A man’s daily occupation [writes Dr Jacks] is always 
the determining fac^tor in making liim the kind of man 
he is. . . . Many other influcncrcs contribute to making 
the man what he is — such as religion, philosophy, 
schooling, parentage, family upbringing ; but none of 
these factors will have its full effect on his character, 
and some may have none at all, unless his daily occupa- 
tions give him an op])ortunity for putting them into 
action ; unless, that is, he practises them there. It 
follows that every human occupation has its own moral 
type, sometimes distinct and sharp, sometimes indistinct 
and subtle, stamped on the character, often stamped 
on the face — of him who follows it ” (p. 52 ). 

Is this true ? That the passage embodies a truth of vital 
importance cannot be questioned ; but is it the whole truth ? 
Before attempting to answer that question, let us see the 
implications and consequences of the argument. If it be true 
that occupation determines character, it is evident that the 
moral character of a very large portion of mankind must, 
hy reason of their occupation, fall very far short of the ideal. 
Dr Jacks admits and deplores it, and like Ruskin and others 
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of the same school he lays the blame upon the mechanisation 
of industry, upon large-scale production ; in a word, upon that 
minute sub-division of industrial processes which we ascribe 
to the Industrial Revolution. But was there no drudgery 
before the end of the eighteenth century ? No monotony in 
labour before the introduction of machinery ? For answer 
let us turn to a society in which economic activities were 
reduced to the simplest elements, to a people whose wants 
were relatively few and a country wliere conditions, climatic 
and social, conduced to a desire for leisure rather than com- 
pelled to toil. I refer to ancient Athens, and I call to witness 
Professor Zimmern, whose detestation of the Industrial 
Revolution and all its fruits is at least equal to that of Prin- 
cipal Jacks. He is writing of social life in Athens. 

“ Yet society cannot get on without a basis of un- 
pleasant and monotonous labour. There are regions of 
social work which can never be made artistic, and only 
with difficulty joyful, where with all the willingness in 
the world, the best that can be aimed at is a mere hum- 
drum conscientiousness. J'here arc pitchers to be filled, 
dinners to be cooked, clothes to be made and mended 
within the household. There is rough work to be done 
outside, in the heat of the sun, digging and lifting, 
pulling and pushing and carrying. . . . Even in a Greek 
city, which dispensed with so many convenienees, there 
must be someone to make roads and walls, to fell trees 
and quarry stone and extract the ore from the hillside. 

. . . Without the help of the general labourer the crafts- 
men of Greece were as helpless as our own more specialised 
societies. Plutarch n\akes this very clear for us in his 
account of the labour employed on the Acropolis build- 
ings. ... It is hard for us to realise how heavy and 
wearisome such labour was in the days befoi’c cranes 
and steam-rollers and all our labour-saving contrivances. 

. . . When we . . . look at the vast masses of stone 
used in the great State buildings of Athens, we begin to 
realise how much straining man power and brute power 
was expended on their construction.” 

The odd thing is that one who realises this so clearly, and can 
state it with such admirable lucidity, can apparently regard 
with such profound distaste the “ capitalistic ” economy 
which has transferred to machines so much of the toil and 
drudgery formerly imposed upon human beings. 

Upon human beings it is true ; but in Greece mostly upon 
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such as were included in the category of “ things.” For most 
of the manual labour in Athens was done by slaves. In the 
ideal State, as conceived by Aristotle, it was all done either 
by slaves or by a class of artisans who were not admitted to 
the privileges nor called to the duties of citizenship. 

Aristotle draws an even sharper distinction than Dr Jacks 
between one occupation and another. Some occupations, he 
holds, are liberal and honourable, others illiberal or sordid 
()8wa/tsa tprya). 

“ We must set down as sordid [he says] any work or art 
or study which makes freemen unlit for the active 
exercise of virtue either in body or character or intelli- 
gence ; wherefore we call those acts sordid (or vulgar) 
which tend to deform the body, and likewise all paid 
employments, for they absorb and degrade the mind ” 
(Politics, viii., 2, 3). 

Dr Jacks docs not go quite so far as this ; but the spirit of 
Aristotle is surely strong upon him when he writes : 

“ If wc try to classify human occupations according to 
the effect they have upon character, wc shall find that 
they fall into two clearly distinguishable groups : 
(1) those whose value to the worker lies mainly in the 
work he does ; (2) those whose value to the worker lies 
mainly in some extraneous reward (such as money) that 
he gels for doing the work.” 

And he takes an artist as typical of tlic first class. It is 
invidious to draw comparisons even bc-twecu classes, but 
would Dr Jacks seriously contend that the level of character 
is higher among sculptors or jiainters than it is among (say) 
bankers ? No one will deny high tyjie of English character 
found in the Society of Friends. Arc Quakers more com- 
monly occupied in painting or in banking ? 

But Aristotle has an argumentative resource denied to 
Dr Jacks. He not only accepts slavc-ry as an established 
institution ; but defends it as a bencliccnt institution- -in the 
ideal State. For in such a State the citizen-body is, ex hypo- 
thesi, composed of completely virtuous men (o-TrovSaiot 
airXws). Slaves, and indeed manual labourers, can have no 
real part in such a State ; they are only the necessary con- 
ditions of its existence. “ Without these shall not a city be 
inhabited,” but “ they shall not be sought for in the council 
of the people.” It is their function to provide the citizen 
with the material substratum of the good life, which the State 
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exists to render possible. In the full virtue of the good life 
no one can share who does not possess leisure ; whose mind 
and activities are absorbed in care for material necessities. 
“ The wisdom of the scribe,” says the Preacher, “ cometh by 
opportunity of leisure, and he that hath little business is 
wise.” So thought Aristotle. All citizens’ activities of mind 
and body must be devoted to the promotion of the well-being 
of the State — to Politics. Military service for the young ; 
philosophy and politics for those of advancing years — these 
alone should be the preoccupation of the citizen, living the 
good life. The sordid occupations, necessary to life, must be 
performed by those who being themselves ^avava-oL may not 
be admitted to citizenship. Not that (under ideal conditions) 
the slave or the artisan suffered by such exclusion. On the 
contrary, the “ natural slave ” — the man whose condition is 
due to nature and not to the fortunes of war — ^will be up- 
lifted in character by association with the wholly virtuous 
citizen. 

To the modern world such views are, of course, anathema. 
Christianity has revolutionised the standard of human values. 
But this must be said in explanation, if not extenuation, of 
Aristotle’s view's. The slavery w'hich he knew and defended 
was of a totally different kind from that denounced by 
Wilbcrforcc and abolished by Lincoln. Moreover, the 
defence applied only to the conditions of the ideal State. As 
one of the finest of Aristotelian commentators has said : 

“ The leisure which he thought indispensable for a 
citizen Avas not leisure to be stupid, idle, or busy only in 
amusement. The notion that that Avas the end to Avhich 
a thousand lives of toil Avcrc a mere means Avould have 
seemed an astounding one to him. The strenuous exer- 
cise of the highest powei-s of body and mind in defending 
and governing the State, and in striving to quicken the 
divine reason in the soul, this is the kind of ‘ high life ’ 
with which fidvava-ia is contrasted, and the citizenship 
of which it is declared incapable.” 

But Aristotle’s exclusiveness did not stop short at 
manual labour : it extended to retail trade, and this for a 
reason eminently characteristic of Athenian if not of Greek 
thought in general. The retail trader Avas constantly hand- 
ling money. Indeed, as Professor Zimmern points out : 

“ Retail traders, when one comes to think of it, were 
almost the only people in a Greek city who Avere con- 
VoL. XXVIII. No. 8. 15 
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tinually handling coin, and were thus peculiarly exposed 
to the temptation of reckoning wealth or happiness in 
that fallacious medium.” 

On this point Aristotle is very emphatic : money, though 
indisputably a convenience, is nevertheless the root of all 
evil, since it creates confusion between the means and the 
end, in fine, between money and wealth. 

“Originating in the use of coin, the art of money- 
making is generally thought to be chiefly concerned with 
it. . . . Indeed, wealth is assumed by many to be only a 
quantity of coin, because the art of money-making and 
.retail trade are concerned with coin. . . . Men seek after a 
better notion of wealth and of the art of making money 
than the mere acquisition of coin ; and they are right. 
For natural wealth and the natural art of money-making 
are a different thing ” {Politics, 1, 9). 

Thus did Aristotle anticipate the teaching of Adam Smith, 
and prophetically expose one of the root fallacies of the 
“ Mercantilist ” or rather the “ Bullionist ” school. Aris- 
totle’s treatment of the whole subject of Economics is, indeed, 
a curious commingling of profound truth and transparent 
error. But that a Greek pliilosophcr should have attained so 
much of Economic truth is far more remarkable than that he 
should have lent his authority to some curiously persistent 
errors. 

Among these the most serious and the most persistent is, 
perhaps, the contempt and suspicion with which he (and 
many more recent prophets) regard the economic function 
of “ Exchange.” Even now' it would seem to be imperfectly 
apprehended how largely the people of these crow’ded islands 
owe their daily bread to the Exchange operations of the 
“ City,” to the fact that London is still tlie financial centre of 
the world. But a discussion of this point w'ould carry me 
beyond the limits of this paper. The immediate point is 
that in Aristotle’s view fidi/avaia attaches to the occupation 
of the retail trader, no less than to that of th(‘ manual 
labourer ; both, therefore, must, in the Ideal State, be 
excluded from the ranks of citizenship. 

But he goes even further. “ All paid employments absorb 
and degrade the mind.” So anxious is he on this point, that 
he would carefully limit the degree of excellence to which 
children should be permitted to attain in music. ^ Music is a 

^ fwwjiKr) meant more to Aristotle than ‘ music ’ to us. It meant any 
art over which the muses presided. 
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necessary element in education, since “ it has a power of 
forming the character,” and is also conducive <(if not studied 
to excess) to the right use of leisure. But danger lurks in 
excellence : for the child may be tempted to become a 
“ professional.” 

“ By professional we mean that which is adapted in 
contests, for in this the performer practises the art, not 
for the sake of his own improvement, but in order to give 
pleasure, and that of a vulgar sort, to his hearers.” 

Consequently, 

“ the right measure will be attained if students of music 
stop short of the acts which are practised in professional 
contests, and do not seek to acquire those fantastic 
marvels of execution which are now the fashion in such 
contests, and from these have passed into education ” 
{Politics, viii., G). 

We shall do well to ponder these sayings. They have an 
obvious bearing not only on the whole question of “ pro- 
fessionalism ” in sport, but on the place of “ games ” in 
education. The prevailing tendency to-day is, I imagine, in 
the direction of professional excellence ; the Victorian 
amateur {e.g. in music and painting) is somewhat at a dis- 
count ; the child with a “ gift ” for music or painting is 
encouraged to cultivate it to the standard of professionalism, 
if not to make it a profession ; the child who has little 
aptitude is advised to “ drop the subject.” The contrast 
between this attitude and that of Aristotle needs no emphasis. 
The essential point at issue in the whole discussion is w'hethcr 
or no the taking of pay for work done, for “ professional ” or 
other services rendered, is degrading to the recipient — so far 
degrading as to exclude him, under ideal conditions, from the 
duties and privileges of citizenshiji, from participation in the 
highest of all intellectual activities — ^that of “ ruling and 
being ruled.” 

In this connection Professor Zimmern has a passage so 
singularly apposite that I venture on a lengthy quotation : 

“ The real reason why, in spite of the predilection of 
Plato and other writers for a Socialist system, Athenians 
managed their affairs on such sturdily individualistic 
lines, was the rooted dislike of the Greeks, and chief 
among the Greeks of the Athenians, to discipline and 
organisation. It was not that they objected to working 
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in a State system ; it was that they objected to working 
in any system whatsoever. It was their settled inclina- 
tion and one of their proudest boasts to remain amateurs, 
to be supreme, as they said of perhaps their greatest 
statesman in ‘ improvising right remedies for sudden 
emergeneies,’ and this inclination, strengthened by the 
sudden and startling successes by which they emerged 
into prominence, grew with every enlargement of their 
experience. . . . Athenian enterprise presents a picture, 
if ever there was one, of the artistic temperament in 
action ; and the artistic temperament, as we know from 
its hard struggle with modern conditions, shuns, rather 
by instinct than out of policy, the drudgery of office 
work, the restraint of a ‘ settled ’ position, and all the 
discipline and regularity of organised service. These 
things are for others ; and the artist will not envy them 
their reward.” ^ 

Incidentally, but irresistibly, the question obtrudes itself 
whether one of the foremost of modern peoples, though hardly 
an example of the “ artistic temperament in action,” has 
not, like the Athenians of old, been too much inclined to rely 
on “ masterstrokes of improvisation ” ? Anyway, England 
has been described as a “nation of amateurs.” Mr Oliver’s 
Baron von Hcxcnkuchcn was, in the early days of the war, 
quick to contrast the “ quiet experts ” who virtually ruled 
Germany through its admirable civil service, with the 
“ loquacious amateurs ” whom he supposed to be the 
dominant power in English affairs. 

“ With you [said the supposed German critic] the fame 
of the showy amateur fdls the mouths of the public. 
We, on the contrary, exalt the expert, the man who has 
been trained to the job he undertakes.” 

The war did not prove so conclusive an argument in favour 
of the “ expert ” as the Baron had exultingly anticipated. 
Other critics, perhaps more discerning, discovered the 
peculiar and characteristic excellence of English institutions 
— the secret of the success of self-government in England — ^to 
consist in the felicitous combination of amateur and pro- 
fessional, of layman and expert.® This co-operation un- 
deniably runs through the whole gamut of public life in 
England ; judge and jury ; mayor and town clerk ; magis- 

^ The Greek ComnwnweaUh, pp. 287-8. 

* A. Laurence Lowell : The Government of England, i., 176. 
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trate and justice’s clerk ; cabinet minister and civil servant. 
Has not Fielding immortalised the association ? And Walter 
Scott ? And Mr Nupkins and Mr Jinks are perhaps even 
more familiar associates than Justice Foxley and Nicholas 
Faggot, than Squire Western and his clerk. 

And this brings me back, if by a somewhat devious route, 
to Principal Jacks. Is he right in his contention that occu- 
pation determines character ? Is the “ artist ” whose chief 
aim is, or ought to be, not money reward, but artistic per- 
fection, likely to be the better man and the better citizen, 
than the managing director of Ilarrod’s Stores or the chair- 
man of Barclays Bank ? Docs it give me any purer pleasure 
to write a letter to The Times than an article for the Hibbert 
Journal ? It may be the sign of a mercenary spirit, but I 
think the latter is somewliat the higher pleasure ; I have an 
equal satisfaction in writing, and there awaits me an addi- 
tional pleasure in the one case which is absent in the other. 

These considerations bring us, it would seem, to the 
heart of the whole matter. It is not (with all deference to 
Aristotle and Dr Jacks) the nature of the occupation that 
determines character and brings joy to the worker, but the 
spirit in which the work is done. Far be it from me to deny 
that the nature of the work has some influence on character ; 
it may be easier for the artist to find pleasure in his work than 
for the Aveaver. Yet ev'cn in these days it takes as many 
generations (so they tell me in the Stroud valley) to make a 
first-rate weaver as it is proverbially (but untruly) said to do 
to make a scholar. lias l)r Jacks never come across “ hands” 
in a calico printing mill who arc as proud of the product of 
that mill, as though they had made it from start to finish 
themselves ? These may be exceptional cases, and in a good 
partof Dr Jacks’ contention I am more than ready to concur. 
None the less I respectfully submit that he has not pierced to 
the heart of the matter. He would reverse the proportion at 
present existing between skilled and unskilled workers, 
l)etwecn “ liberal ” and “ sordid ” occupations. So would I 
— if I dare. But I could venture to do so only if Dr Jacks 
would help me to take a preliminary step. At least 50 per 
cent, of our existing population would have to find new' homes 
overseas. The point wdiich the Utopians invariably ignore 
is the obstinate fact of population. England, in the pre- 
industrial era, sustained perhaps 7,000,000 people. With the 
improved methods of husbandry Avhich we owe to “ capital- 
istic ” farming, we could perhaps sustain 15 to 20 millions 
to-day. Dr Jacks must help the rest to migrate. 
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Yet, even if sordid occupations are essential to the exist- 
ence of a large population on a constricted area, they may 
still have a bad influence on the formation of character. 
Admitted. But is there any evidenee that they have ? Is the 
level of charaeter lower (say) in Banbury to-day than it was 
before there was a process-worker in the town. Put it the 
other way round. Are there not (proportionately) as many 
artists painting portraits with the primary object of earning 
a large fee as there are printers bent on high wages ? Great 
surgeons are, no doubt, inspired, as a rule, by professional 
zeal, by a desire to alleviate human suffering ; but does the 
fact that the alleviation of suffering also brings them large 
material reward tend to deteriorate their character ? 

Much depends on inspiration and education. And that 
brings me to my final point, and to the essential purpose of 
this paper. I am convinced that the future of a democratic 
society like our own mainly depends on the spirit with which 
we can inspire all our young citizens —whatever their destined 
avocations. Arc they destined to bb surgeons or scavengers ; 
to bake bread (by machinery) or manage a bank ; to distribute 
milk or preside over a Cabinet ? Equally they can servx' the 
Commonwealth if they be inspired to go the daily round 
and perform the trivial task, 

“As ever in tlic great task-master's eye.” 

To banish the trivial task, the sordid occupation, is 
impossible, save perhaps in Utopia, and even in Utopia you 
can do it — if at all — only by a strict limitation of population. 
But it is not impossible to idealise the banausic occupations; 
to help the scavenger to perceive that in the scrupulous 
performance of his allotted task he is performing a service to 
the community as important as the trained skill of the great 
surgeon. Few dairymen, perhaps, are idealists; nor are 
all artists. But it should not be impossible to convince the 
former that the health of the community is not less, but more, 
important than its appreciation of colour and form. Such a 
conviction — the sense of service, whether the service be 
“ honourable ” or “ menial,” can alone give d ignity to labour. 

J. A. R. MARRIOTT. 

London. 



THE LEISURE PROBLEM. 

Principal A. BARRATT BROWN. 

It is significant that the word “ leisure ” and the word 
“ licence ” have a common origin in the Latin verb “ licere ” 
= “ to be permitted ” — to possess freedom of action in a 
certain sphere. A “ licence ” is’a permission to exercise free- 
dom in certain matters. “ Licentiousness ” is misuse of that 
freedom. The connection with “ leisure ” is not without 
significance. Leisure is the time permitted to us to act 
freely, the time that is at our own disposal, to be spent in our 
own way in activities of our own choosing. The opposite of 
leisure, then, is not work, but industry or business — the work 
that must be performed at certain times and according to 
orders. 

Leisure is not necessarily vacant, idle, or unemployed ; 
its characteristic is that it is employed exactly as we choose, 
and not at the beck and call of others or under the con- 
tinuous pressure of a disciplined routine. It may be spent 
fruitfully or misspent licentiously, and that is why the leisure 
problem, though it is seldom spoken of as a problem, is no 
less important than the labour problem. Moreover, the two 
problems arc closely interrelated. The interdependence of 
industry and leisure is shown in three main ways : 

(1) The amount of time spent in industry determines the 
amount of time available for leisure. 

(2) The amount of energy absorbed in industry deter- 
mines the amount of energy available for leisure. 

(3) The character of our leisure interests and occupations 
(or preoccupations) determines in large measure the character 
and direction of productive industry, because in our leisure 
we consume not only time, but goods and services. 

I. 

One of the biggest differences between ancient and 
modern civilisation (and probably also between Eastern and 
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Western civilisation) is in the attitude to work and leisure, 
and in the proportion of workdays to holidays. It is partly 
perhaps a question of climate. Modern civilisation is pre- 
dominantly a Northern and Western civilisation, while the 
ancient civilisations were of the East and South. The 
Northern climate is more conducive to continuous physical 
and mental activity. At any rate, it would appear that in 
the ancient world life was more leisurely and work more 
intermittent. Primitive man pursued his objects in life, 
including the prey on which he depended for his food, by 
intermittent spells of energy engaged in “ by fits and starts.” 
That is pi’obably the natura 1 tendency of the human organism, 
and Professor Graham Wallas is of the opinion that 

“ sustained muscular or mental effort is ‘ unnatural ’ to 
us, thougli it is necessary for the creation of the wealth 
and power without w'hich civilised man cannot exist. 

“ Civilised man, therefore, when he digs potatoes, or 
adds up figures, as his regular daily occupation, is using 
continuously, under the direction of self-conscious will, 
powers which were evolved for intermittent use under 
the direction of impulse ; and he suffers, in consequence, 
daily fatigue, and at longer intervals severe nervous 
reaction.” ^ 

The ancient civilisations, which were nearer to primitive con- 
ditions, preserved something of the intc.Tmittent attitude in 
their arrangement of work, and it is probable that the dislike 
of more regular and exacting w’ork and its restriction to 
native serfs or foreign slaves w'as prompted not by the desire 
to be idle, but by the desire to be leisurely. 

It is significant that though there is a Greek woi’d for 
“ work,” there is no word for “ business,” except a negative 
term meaning “ absence of leisure ” (do-xoXia). Leisure was 
the positive term (crxoXrj), and it has often been pointed out 
that it is also the word from w'hich we derive the words 
“ school,” “ scholar,” and so on. 

Time was divided in the aneient world between agriculture 
and mental and physical culture. The frequency of popular 
and religious festivals or holidays {i.e. holy days) down to the 
end of the Middle Ages is further evidence of a more leisurely 
tradition. We must probably ascribe the beginning of 
industrial civilisation in large part to the Puritan Movement, 
with its emphasis on continuous industry as a moral duty 
and its disparagement of the arts and amusements of leisure. 

^ Social Heritage, p. 29. 
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The Industrial Revolution wrought a further change in the 
habits of life. Work became more rigidly organised and 
disciplined when the factory supplanted the domestic work- 
shop, and the machine and not the craftsman’s will dictated 
the speed of work. In the interests of profits the fullest use 
of the machinery required a long working day, which left 
little or no time or energy for leisure interests. Just as 
Aristotle invented the excuse for slavery that some men are 
by nature “ living tools ” and “ have a capacity for belonging 
to someone else,” so the early capitalist employers invented 
the excuse that some men are “ incapable of profiting by 
leisure and fit only for the long discipline of factory hours.” 
The Hammonds declare that this was the prevailing view 
among the employers in the early nineteenth century, and 
quote a statement of the year 1818 to the following effect : 

“ All experience proves that in the lower orders the 
deterioration of morals increases with the quantity of 
unemployed time of which they have the command.” ^ 

Holidays were reduced to a minimum, and although the 
Festivals of Christmas, Easter and Whitsuntide remain 
Festivals of the Church and public holidays, they make the 
rest of the working year stand out in even greater contrast 
than when there were more frequent festivals. 

Mr. Dclisle Burns, in hulu.sirifaud CfriVmjffon, has pointed 
out the significance of the modern institution of “ Bank 
Holiday.” Speaking of the festival in the Middle Ages and 
in non-industrial countries to-day, he says : 

“ The holiday which is a festival is not a mere rest or 
interval in work. It is an expending of energy upon 
other objects : and indeed the working days arc con- 
ceived to be for the sake of the holiday. In such festivals 
there is communal enjoyment, and the art of consump- 
tion is expressed in song and dance. These festivals died 
out with the coming of the industrial era, but it was 
found that the rhytlims which they had allowed in life 
had been useful and rcinvigorating. The other effects 
were unnoticcablc, for they were not calculable in 
exchange values. In order to obtain, therefore, a re- 
invigoration, the reformers reintroduced the intervals 
in work, but no longer as festivals. Significantly the 
intervals were called ‘ bank ’ holidays, and they wnre 
thus made part of the economie life. They were times 

1 The Town Labourer, p. 49. 

VoL. XXVIII. No. 3. . 15* 
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when even the banker ceased to bank. . . . The n^w 
bank holidays, therefore, good as they were by con- 
trast to the continuous toil which was the only alter- 
native then imagined, are signs of a degraded civilisa- 
tion ” (pp. 214-15). 

It is generally recognised that the gradual reduction of 
hours of work during the last half-century brought some 
measure of relief from the strain of industry to the actual 
advantage of output and quality of work. It is notable that 
one of the advantages claimed for the Ten Hours Aet was 
that it made clear the distinction between the worker’s own 
time and his master’s. The Report of Inspectors of Factories 
for 1848 says : 

“ The worker knows now when the time which he 
sells is ended, and when his own begins, and by possess- 
ing a sure foreknowledge of this, is enabled to prearrange 
his own minutes for his own purposes.” 

They go on to suggest that the employers also felt the 
advantage, as they were free to give time to something other 
than business, and even for a little “ culture,” whereas in 
former days “ the master had no time for anything but 
money, the servant had no time for anything but labour.” ^ 

It is significant that a certain hostility that is sometimes 
manifested against factory welfare work that extends to the 
organisation of the leisure time and interests of the worker 
arises from the feeling that is expressed in the ivords : “ I 
give the employer my vork time, why should he want to 
encroach on my leisure ? ” ^ 

We may expect the length of the working day, or at any 
rate of the working week, to be still further reduced from the 
eight-hour standard that largely obtains to-day. 

Lord Lcvcrhulmc, in his evidence before the Munition 
Workers’ Committee, made his famous pronouncement in 
favour of a six-hour day : 

“ When our modern industries are run on a less 
fatiguing system of, say, two shifts each of six and a half 
hours, with half an hour off for meals (mahing six work- 
ing hours in all per day), the efficiency of the worker by 
thus avoiding fatigue can be increased by 33 per cent., 
and consequently as much work can readily be done in 

* Cited by Marx in Capital, Vol. I., end of chap. viii. 

* R. M. Fox, The Triumphant Machine, p. 12. 
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six working hours as under present conditions is done in 
eight.” 

Mr Cecil Chisholm, in his Vulcan, prophesies a four- or five- 
day week, with a working day of six to eight hours, by 1950 — 
and looking further ahead expects a thrcc-day and a two-day 
week to follow — ^until ultimately one day a week is reached. 
Machinery and synthetic chemistry together make this 
prospect at least conceivable. 

In the meantime, how far is even a moderate expansion 
of leisure a compensation for the uninteresting work which 
we have found to be increasingly the human lot ? 

The author of The Trmmj)hant Machine holds that even 
a short period of repetition work is bound to have serious 
consequences for the w'orkcr, and tliat its influence must 
inevitably carry over into his leisure, resulting, as he puts it, 
“ in a ‘ feed and speed ’ outlook on life.” For “ if a daily 
dose of poison, however small, is taken, the worker can 
hardly escape unharmed.” i 

Mr Bernard Shaw, on the other hand, has contended that 
we all ought to contribute “ a daily share of service to the 
community,” and assorts that he himself would prefer to 
contribute it in the form of work that is “ as brainlessly 
mechanical as you can make it.” “ For my two hours or so 
of obligatory service let me be as complete a Robot as possible, 
so that I may do my job without having to turn iny mind 
on to it.” 2 

We have good reason to expect that the more mechanical 
repetition work of the machine-tender w’ill increasingly itself 
be taken over by the machine, and it woidd appear desirable 
on the one hand to hand over to the machine all the work that 
is heavy, or repetitive, or in any other way uninteresting and 
monotonotis, and on the other hand to reclaim from the 
machine some forms of "work that arc peculiarly enjoyable 
because they call for all the absorption and artistic skill of 
the craftsman. The remaining drudgery — and it is not 
likidy that we shall eliminate all forms of drudgery — can be 
allotted in short spells of labour to those who have a second 
or alternative occupation — whether intellectual or artistic. 
Already in the allotment and small holdings movement and 
in the “ Homecraft plan ” wx have a means by which not 
only spells of unemployment may be tided over, but also 
permanently attractive and fruitful occupations of leisure 
can be found. 

1 R. M. Fox, The Triumphant Machine, p. 12, . 

• Cited by Chisholm, Vukan, p. 72. 
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II. 

And that brings me to the question — how is leisure spent 
to-day, and how can we educate with a view to its better 
employment in the future ? It will have already appeared 
that the way in which leisure is employed is bound largely to 
depend on the hours and conditions of work — not only on the 
amount of time left over from it, but the amount of energy 
left over. After a long working day there is little time avail- 
able for anything, beyond eating and sleeping. Rest indeed, 
complete relaxation of both mind and body, is a rhythmical 
necessity of man’s nature which is always bound to occupy 
from five to eight hours of the twenty-four, which conse- 
quently further restricts the period of waking leisure. 
Recreation again, in the form of physical exercise or the 
various kinds of play, is an essential means of restoring and 
recreating both body and mind. Change of occupation 
indeed, ami not merely cessation of occupation, has a remark- 
able effect in restoring poise and tone. Here in fact the brain 
worker has a marked advantage over the so-called manual 
worker, for he can turn with relief and zest to physical 
activity, whereas the manual worker cannot turn as readily 
and gladly to mental activity, for, in the first place, many 
kinds of manual work arc falsely so-callcd because they 
require a considerable degree of dexterity, alertness and 
decision involving more brain activity than some forms of 
clerical work which are largely automatic ; and in the second 
place, physical fatigue affects the nervous system and the 
brain, and incapacitates for arduous mental effort. A work- 
ing-class student who was asked to supply evidence for the 
Adult Education Report of the Ministry of Reconstruction 
reported that in his case after his day’s work “ Physical 
exhaustion has usually reached a point where no advantage 
can be taken of educational opportunities.” 

Hence the familiar tendency of the worker to resort in 
leisure hours to amusements that titillate and mildly enter- 
tain a passive mind rather than to those which make exacting 
demands on his attention. The musie-hall performance and 
the “ pictures ” owe their excess of popularity over that of 
the drama and the concert not merely to cheaper prices nor 
to “ lowbrow ” tastes, but to the tired bodies and jaded 
nerves of the audience. 

Mental fatigue again, arising from monotony and lack of 
interest in life and work, is accountable for the resort to 
forms of excitement like betting and gambling, or to narcotics 
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like alcohol. Alcohol presents a means of escape and of 
detachment from irksome conditions of life that is eagerly 
sought by those who need escape, and who resort to this as a 
form of dope. For it is notable that drinking and gambling 
are alike resorted to by those who arc either too tired or too 
bored to be able to oceupy their leisure in more creative forms 
of interest and enjoyment. Working-class students have 
told me that during their period in college they have lost any 
desire to gamble or to drink to which they would normally 
succumb in their ordinary working life. 

The tendencies to gambling and drinking arc not merely a 
question of economic conditions, for the same tendencies are 
found often in the most extreme excesses among those who 
are relieved from all economic pressure, but who are alllioted 
by an excessive amount of unemployed leisure which they 
have never learnt to occupy in any fruitful way . This “leisure 
class ” has been well analysed by Vcblcn, who points out two 
main characteristics : (1) “ conspicuous leisure ” or non- 

productive consumption of time, involving dependence not 
only on the productive workers of the world, but also on the 
personal services of a “ vicarious leisure class ” of footmen, 
laccpieys and other domestic servants ; (2) conspicuous con- 
sumption and ostentatious display of luxury. To these 
habits of a “ leisure class ” may be added a tendency to rest; 
lessness and futile movement. Mr Wells, in William Clissold, 
describes the “ stratum of futility among the prosperous 
middle-aged : 

“ The activity to escape mental solitude is remark- 
able. Most of the rushing about in motor cars is plainly 
due to that. The rich, ageing Americans in particular, 
seem constantly in llight across the Allantie from some- 
thing that is alwaj's, nevertheless, waiting for them on 
the other side, whichever side it happens to be. There 
would not be all this vehement going to and fro if they 
were not afraid of something that sought them in the 
quiet places. And what else can that something be but 
just these questions that have confronted us ? ‘ There 

is only a little handful of water left now. What do you 
mean to do with it ? What under the stars is the meaning 
of your life ? ’ ‘Oh hell ! ’ they say at the first intimation 
of that whisper, ‘ Where arc we going to to-mOrrow ? ’ ” 

Principal Jacks, in the Hibbert Journal for January, 
1929, draws attention to the same tendency in all quarters 
to-day : 
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“We tend more and more to spend our leisure on the 
move, like nomads ; seldom in one place for five minutes 
without wishing to be somewhere else, a want which the 
waiting motor stands ready to satisfy. Our homes, in 
which we are supposed to rest, are in danger of becoming 
mere points of departure.” 

Consideration of the habits and standards of a class 
removed from the necessity of work and supplied with a 
superabundance of both wealth and leisure, leads one to 
sound a warning against any social policy which is confined 
to the demand for increased material prosperity and decreased 
hours of labour. It becfnnes increasingly important to 
accompany the pursuit of higher wages and shorter hours by 
a process of education whicli will guide men in the spending 
of their wealth and in the spending of their leisure. And 
such education will reflect itself not only in the character of 
leisure occupations but also by the reaction of the leisure 
demands of the consumer upon the character of the com- 
modities and services which arc the objects of production. 
Principal Jacks asks us to examine the goods in the shop 
windows and the type of industrial securities that are boom- 
ing to see “ from what quarter the wind mainly blows in our 
industrial climate. It hlotcs mainh/from the leimre end.'’’ He 
points as characteristic of our time to the fact that pleasure 
buying has taken the place of pleasure seeking ; that, as Mr 
Joad says in his Diogenes : or The Ftdure of Leisure, we are 
coming to have “ a false notion of entertainment as some- 
thing for which one pays.” 

“ Change the character of a nation’s leisure,” says Dr 
Jacks, “ and a corresponding change in the character of its 
labour is bound to follow.” 

It is possible that wc arc going through a transitional 
period in wdiich we are experiencing a reaction from a condi- 
tion in which our appetite for material goods and comforts 
has been overlong starved and thwarted, and Professor 
Dewey thinks that we may look forward to “ recovery of a 
sane equilibrium after the so long inhibited appetites have 
glutted themselves.” ^ 

But wc have to remember that a younger generation is 
growing up whieh knows nothing of the former inhibitions 
and hardships, and is acquiring standards of taste and enjoy- 
ment which it will be difficult to dislodge. 

Education in all stages — from the school to the Uni- 

* In Whither Mankind ? p. 823. 
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versity — is too generally viewed as a means to a livelihood 
and a career, i.e. as an equipment for work ; and too seldom 
viewed as an equipment for leisure. For this reason two 
forms of education are of peculiar importance — education in 
the humanities and education in the arts and crafts — the 
latter of increasing importance if we are to witness the 
disappearance of the craftsman’s skill from the field of 
industry. 

For it is hoth probable and desirable that what we regard 
to-day as hobbies — from handicrafts to allotments, and from 
philosophy to play production — will become the occupations 
which engage the major interest and attention of men’s 
lives. 

Already in the various branches of the adult education 
movement there is a growing demand for all kinds of educa- 
tion for leisure — not only in intellectual studies, but in 
artistic and practical pursuits. This movement, in fact, is 
no less important than the other wings of the working-class 
movement, since the organisation of leisure is no less im- 
portant than the organisation of labour. As Dean Inge has 
recently reminded us ; “ The soiil is dyed the colour of its 
leisure thoughts.” 

It might seem at first sight that the organisation of leisure 
was a contradiction in terms, since leisure is by definition the 
time that wc spend in our own way and on our own initiative. 
But just as the play of children loses nothing of its freshness 
and spontaneity when it is guided in organised games by 
judicious and unobtrusive suggestion and leadership, so the 
leisure of adults may gain from the guidance and direction of 
groups who are not ojily able to provide the best facilities for 
leisure occupations, but also to foster the corporate life and 
atmosphere which enhance and reinforce individual effort. 
We must, however, guard against over-organisation. It is 
possible so to organise people’s leisure that they never have 
any time to themselves to be really leisurely. Over-organisa- 
tion here, as elsewhere, defeats its own ends. Many of us are 
already in danger of losing one of the most valuable features 
of leisure — ^thc opportunity of mental relaxation, which, as 
Professor Graham Wallas has reminded us in his Art of 
Thought, affords one of the best conditions for the “ incuba- 
tion ” of new ideas, and the inspiration of creative art. 

In conclusion, I would suggest that the arrangement and 
enjoyment of leisure is an art that needs careful thought and 
preparation. The art of life, indeed, consists largely in the 
capacity to spend wisely and happily the hours in which we 
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are most free — ^free from the demands and behests of others, 
free to plan our own activities in and at our own time. To 
waste those moments is to waste something extraordinarily 
precious. One of the most horrible and insensate forms of 
cruelty is killing time. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I am not suggesting that 
rest and relaxation or recreation (bodily or mental) are a 
waste of time. There are worse abuses of time than either 
rest or sport. To name but one, there is idle gossip, which is 
the very degradation of the art of conversation. 

Wc often speak of the margin of leisure. I am reminded 
of the wide or narrow margin of a piece of writing on the 
page of a book. Often tlierc is little or no margin in 
which to write one’s comments or suggestions. But when 
the margin is wide what do w'e do with it ? Sometimes 
when the print is fine to look at and the matter irre- 
proachable, the margin is best left white and clean, save for a 
few marks of personal appreciation or corroboration. Some- 
times, as in the essays or examination pajjcrs that some of us 
have to read (for our sins), the margin must be filled with 
corrections or comments in blue pencil or red ink. So when 
the daily text of life is poor and mean, the margin of leisure 
must be used to correct and readjust it. 

But the ideal perhaps is to be fouiul in one of those old 
illuminated manuscripts of the Muklle Ages that you may sec 
in the Bodleian, and that belong to the days (though I do not 
.say the good old days) before the age of the machine. The 
big black letters of tlic small space of text arc surrounded by 
beautifid and delicate pictures and decorations — brightly 
coloured scrolls and leaves and llow<.-rs or landscapes and 
portraits that illustrate and illuminate the text. And in 
Utopia the margin of leisure will be wide and full of beauty, 
if, indeed, the text and the margin are distinguishable, and a 
man’s leisure will illuminate and illustrate his Avork. For 
work and play, industry and art, will have come together, 
craftsmanship will complete the w'ork of the machine, and 
the machine the work of craftsmanship, leisure wall complete 
the life of work, and work complete the life of leisure. 

Till then we must prize what margin of leisure is vouch- 
safed to us, and fill it with what fancies most delight us and 
arc most likely in their turn to delight our fellow-men. 

A. BARRATT BROWN. 

Ruskin College, 

Oxford. 



ART AND RECREATION.^ 

SAMUEL S. FLEISHER. 

Founder of the Grapliie Skcteh Club, Pliiladcliihia.® 

In one of his most inspired moments, Ilcnri Lavedan, the 
French Academician, in a series of articles written during the 
World War, entitled Great Moments, asked the pertinent 
question as to what all the nations were really fighting for. 
And he answered it by saying that, amid all the tumult of 
discussion and controversy, the one thing that everybody 
knew they were lighting for was the safety and the future of 
the children of all countries. If this was the real issue in 
the greatest of all ^\avs, we know to-day that there is no 
greater issue in times of peace than the question of what we 
are doing for the child of to-day in order that he may, in 
every way, be the finer man of the morrow. How to accom- 
plish this is exercising the greatest minds in education and 
statecraft, not only here, but all over the world. For there 
is a community of interest in this issue to-day which is 
leading all countries into a universal exchange of experiences 
at Geneva, in promoting those cultural and spiritual things 
that will make life better and happier for the young, and, 
inevitably, through the young for every one in any given 
civilisation. 

The question of the hour is. What is America doing in this 
line comparable to what has been credited to it in the line 
of its unexampled achievements in applying science to the 
convenience and comforts of everyday life. If the indict- 
ment of the alleged materialism of America may have been 
warranted or unwarranted in the past, as compared with 

^ An address delivered before the National Education Congress, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, October, 1929. 

* This remarkable institution, which the Editor has recently visited, 
is described in the article. — E ditob. 
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civilisation elsewhere, the thing for us to take into account 
is what we can do in a free democracy to remove the 
reproach that we ourselves may make as to any indifference 
we may. have shown in general to those things that will 
bring art and beauty not only into the lives of the few, but 
into the lives of the many and at the earliest possible age. 
There is no question about it that on all sides we see signs of 
a great enthusiasm in this matter of art for the people, used 
not in any narrow sense as to the value of the fine arts, the 
arts of sculpture, painting, music, the dance, literature, or 
the applied or decorative and domestic arts, but in that 
greatest of all the applied, greatest of all the fine arts, the 
fine art of living. Our time on earth is of but short duration ; 
with each life comes its apportionment of joy and sorrow — 
we can enlarge on either, but I know of no better way of 
expanding one’s opportunity for real pleasure than in the 
cultivation of one’s tastes for beauty and art. As a matter 
of fact, no life seems quite complete, be it ever so useful or 
successful, that has not felt the thrill that comes with such 
appreciation or creation. Thousands of young people toil 
during the day whose lives are unavoidably cast upon a 
background of routine and sameness —the Avorld’s work must 
be done — to them should be offered pastures where beauty 
and inspiration may be gathered, places where ric;h and poor 
alike may give expression to their finer emotions — play- 
grounds for the soul. 

To accomplish this in America should be no difficult task. 
For it is agreed by all, even by our Europeari critics, that 
nowhere in the world are wffiat is called the welfare move- 
ments and the playground and recreational activities, 
interacting through the public schools of all grades and 
through public institutions such as the Public Libraries and 
Art Museums, carried on on a scale we all know is true 
of this country. Indeed, the interest in these matters is 
intense, even in political as well as educational circles, the 
country over. Everywhere men and women of competence 
are giving their thought as to how we may realise all the 
possibilities of the school-life period and all the recreational 
functions connected with the school-life and how' the museums 
and art galleries may be made a part, as it were, of the every- 
day life of the young, and so, in turn, a part of the life of the 
home and the elders as well. That in certain instances we 
are reaching out in the right direction is shown in that at an 
international conference on museums, the Director of the 
Museum at Lyons, France, and the Director of the Museum 
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at Brussels pointed out that the art museums of America, 
not only the older ones, but the younger ones in the West, 
were getting nearer to the people and doing more for the 
children of the country than was the case in Europe. Among 
the museums mentioned as ramifying everywhere into the 
life of the city, that of Toledo was especially praised, while 
it is well known to most of us that the late John Cotton 
Dana, of the Newark Public Library and the Newark Museum, 
acquired a country-wide fame a few years ago by showing 
how he was bringing the museums not only into the schools 
and the homes, but into the industries and the department 
stores as well. His admirable efforts along these lines repre- 
sented the achievements of a strong personality who believed 
that art could be apprehended by all the peoples. As for the 
American library, at an international conference of librarians 
it was also pointed out that all the libraries of America were 
unique in their efforts to get at the public and make the 
library an accessory of the home as well as the school. In- 
deed, what we have done in this particular was well summed 
up very recently by Dr Guido Ferrando, Professor of English 
Literature at the University of Florence, Italy, who declared 
the public library system of the United States to be one of 
the most astonishing accomplishments of modern democracy. 

“ The American library [he said] functions for all the 
people ; the European library exists to preserve books. 
Your libraries are wonderful not merely in the books 
which they contain, but especially in the details which 
emanate from them and become socialising and 
spiritualising forces.” 

With all that is going on in this country to bring the arts 
into the scihools ancl into the public life and homes of the 
people, I am sympathetic in the greatest degree. However, 
after thirty years of effort in bringing art to the humblest 
in Philadeiphia, I realise that in all eentres throughout the 
country there arc untouched fields that we must develop if 
we are to attain our highest aims. Granted everything that 
is being done for the play side and the recreational side of life 
in our schools, colleges, and in the summer camps. Play- 
grounds, Boy Scouts and Girls’ Camp Fire movements, many 
of which are concerned chiefly with the athletic side of life 
developed on an extensive and magnificent scale, it still must 
be remembered that we must exercise the souls just as well 
as the bodies. Even the sound mind in the sound body, 
said to be the concern of the old pagan education, called for 
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an extensive training in the appreciation of the arts of poetry, 
music, the dance, and painting and sculpture. And in view 
of the very stress of things physical and mechanical in modern 
life, we must insist on the spiritual as well as the physical 
being made a matter of high concern in the playgrounds in 
the recreational movements of American public schools and 
in American life in general. Art with us cannot be aristo- 
cratic, something to be enjoyed and understood by the few, 
for art itself is the most democratic thing in the world. And 
a triumphant democracy will be empty of accomplishments 
unless it represents the triumph of the arts in life instead of 
mere physical well-being. There should be no difficulty in 
bringing this about, since the approach to art is simple when 
one really understands it. Art itself knows no caste or class 
or distinction or origins or conditions of birth, and very often 
passes over the heads of the rich only to drop its choicest 
blessings in some little court where one would least expect 
it. As a matter of fact, any one wlio has woi’kcd at this 
problem knows that the people can be trusted to enjoy art, 
to understand art and to live with it and by it. For we all 
have bottled up within us the liner emotions inherent in 
human beings, such as love of and a pleasurable reaction to 
flowers, music, pictures, wholesome plays, wholesome dancing, 
good reading and the simple and magnificent phenomena of 
nature ; the slant of the sun across the shut-in courts of 
noisome alleys or the gleam on towered skyscrajjers, or the 
still small voice of the wind among the trees. 

The question before us is how we may utilise all these 
various movements that are now part of Anicrican life so as 
to give art its proper ])lacc in every department of our 
educational endeavours as well as in the home life and the 
public life of every centre. As we look around at the great 
recreational grounds being established for the young, 
stadiums and such like, and find that most municipalities 
that are up to date are now concerned about the play outlet 
of youth as an offset to idleness and crime, and indeed arh 
concerned about what people in general are to do with their 
leisure, the results of industrial advancements, why not let 
us insist that in every great centre, whatever else may 
be done for the benefit of the people, there should be a 
Temple of Youth, a real palace of delight, in which all those 
recreational and creative and interpretative activities in 
which art plays its part shall be enshrined. In such a Temple 
of Youth the theatre would have its place, as well as the 
music hall, and the dance be brought into its own. The 
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beauty that inheres in every phase of the interpretative arts 
should be revealed first in the building itself, which should 
be distinguished in all its exterior and interior appointments, 
but, in addition, the existence of such a Temple of Youth 
should make it possible to hold exhibitions of works of art 
in sculpture and painting, to carry on ciarnivals and com- 
petitions, and to develop a centre where not only could be 
shown the work of those who have arrived, but which would 
also give an outlet for the productions of those who have not 
arrived, the artists and artificers who need, above all, to be 
brought in contact with a larger public and to experience the 
encouragement of public appreciation. Such a Temple of 
Youth would well fit in with the plans of public improve- 
ments that arc going on in so many centres. But, if some 
may say that this kind of a centre would be beyond the 
possibilities of many of our municipalities, it must be 
remembered that our municipalities and our schools are 
spending and expect to spend many more millions on 
recreational features which deal only with a relatively narrow 
aspect of the life of the young. It must be remembered that 
the Olympic Games which made a little town in Greece 
memorable in all history did not overlook the finer things, 
and the poets were as conspicuous there as the athletes, and 
it would seem to me that it is an extremely practical thing to 
develop continuously in American life such Olympic centres 
worthy of the democracy of the twentieth century. 

If, however, while waiting for this larger project to 
develop, as the result of my experiences with the Graphic 
Sketch Club, which in a way is such a Temple of Youth, I 
can see no reason why every public school in the United 
States should not play its part in the de\’elopment of a 
municipal centre by having in every school-house its own 
Art .Sanctuary, which sanctuary, by being part of the daily 
life of every child, would bring art to the home of the pi’csent 
generation in a way that would be unique in every particular. 
All that is required to establish such an Art Sanctxiary in any 
school, the expense of which may easily be inconsiderable, is 
that a quiet room should be set aside where the representative 
arts may be installed and where, as it were, any one, teacher 
or student, could enter for the purpose of contemplation. In 
developing this Art Sanctuary, the co-operation of the local 
museum of the city, which even at the best most people or 
most children can see only a few times in a year, could be 
secured and the museum brought into the school through the 
encouragement of exhibitions of works of art including 
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pictures and sculptures, while the various schools of art in 
any given centre could also co-operate through exhibitions 
of contemporaneous art, examples of which under very easy 
conditions might be purchased from year to year by the 
graduating classes, or by the student body as a whole, as is 
done to-day on a small scale in certain high schools of the 
eountry. And in addition to this, the Art Sanctuary would 
be made the focus for school exhibitions, work done by the 
students in the decorative and creative arts, and in all those 
activities that arc part of the training in the schools, thus 
supplementing the use of the auditorium where, as it is well 
known, student choruses, student orchestras, and even 
student theatrical interpreters are given full play. The 
co-operation that is called for lierc, aside from the use that 
might be made of all school buildings now existing, is that 
the architect of the public schools would bear this question 
of an Art Sanctuary in mind, as well as leaving certain wall 
surfaces in the corridors which would give an opportunity to 
the exhibitions of painting, of sculpture, and also to the 
application of murals on a larger scale than has ever been 
done before in this country. 

It must be plain that in any given centre where the schools 
would set up not only an Art Sanctuary, but also a Temple 
of Youth, in addition to the auditoriums and the playgrounds 
which they now have, they could indulge in cultural Olympics 
which would lead to such a concern for the soul as has never 
been known anywhere in the past. All the existing cultural 
movements in the public schools could be brought into a 
focus, as it were. There would not be only the rivalry of 
aesthetic games, but the rivalry of intellectual and creative 
activities. There is no reason why competitions in music, in 
the dance and in the arts, in poetry, in oratory, in debating, 
and, so far as applied arts go, in every possible form of handi- 
craft should not be made a matter of school life, and the 
aesthetic rewards be made as conspicuous as the rewards that 
now come to athletics for the individual and for the various 
groups connected with competing schools. In other words, 
to express it briefly, if, as seems clear, there is, in connection 
with the newer expenditures of schools to be a greater expan- 
sion for baseball and football grounds, for stadiums for the 
actions of the body, we should not be timid about insisting 
that our schools in one way or another should be stadiums of 
the soul. It is as a result of having encouraged school art 
leagues, circulating picture clubs for the school and home, 
business men’s art clubs, and, above all, the various activities 
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that are summed up in the Graphic Sketch Club, that I have 
come to realise what is needed along these lines, and what 
seems to me should be our next step educationally. In my 
humble efforts to bring opportunities for self-expansion along 
cultural lines to the people, I have reason to know that there 
are millions of plain people whose souls are hungry, whose 
ears are open to the call of Art, and whose eyes light up and 
welcome her approach. The people can be trusted with art. 
I do not mean that the untrained masses appreciate the best 
in art, on the contrary, they have a natural tendency to lean 
from, rather than towards, the restrained and the sesthetic. 
I do believe, however, that the vast majority of children are 
susceptible, whether rich or poor, to the message of true art, 
and that if such teachings be applied in the child’s most 
receptive years, the effect will be pronounced and lasting. 
When once the child becomes imbued with correct standards 
of appreciation, it adheres to them and applies them. Each 
of us can be, aye, even is, an artist in the widest sense of the 
term, and the recognition of this from the days of childhood 
to maturity is fraught with profound possibilities and opens 
up the wider horizon of a real golden age of nobility and 
beauty for all. 

It is from my own personal experience with the work of 
the Graphic Sketch Club that I have a s\ipreine confidence 
that all these things that I outline can be done. To those 
who do not know what the Graphic Sketch Club is, I may say 
that it is a school of art for those who are employed in 
the daytime and have no opportunities to study or develop 
themselves except at night, as well as a social centre for the 
region in wdiich it is situatctl and for the city at large as well. 
May I say, further, that it is located in what is called the 
foreign section of Pliiladclphia in one of the oldest sections of 
a very old city, and that wdthin easy access of the Club are 
some of the worst courts and alleys and the worst housing 
conditions in what is known to the country at large as the 
“ City of Homes.” But it is because, after thirty years of 
experience with the Graphic Sketch Club, I have found 
it possible for thousands through the Club to bring joy into 
their own lives and into that of their homes as well that I 
know what can be done and how it may be done. What I 
have accomplished has been through night classes in drawing, 
painting, illustration, etching, fashion design, sculpture and 
all the associated arts, through classes in dancing and 
through the social relaxations that bring out the best that 
is in those who come to the Club as human beings and the 
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sociad units in a great city. Again excellent results have been 
Secured through the use of the museum in the Club, whose 
objects of beauty and rarity have never been taken away, 
though open freely to all to look and to touch, while through 
the permanent and annual exhibition galleries (indeed all the 
hallways, all the rooms in the Club are exhibition galleries), 
an opportunity is given to rising and arrived talent to show 
what it can do. Above all, the most subtle inspirations have 
come through the Art Sanctuary, which is a remodelled 
church, abandoned by the denomination that owned it, where 
not only the eye, but the ear, through good music, is trained 
in all those things that add an elevation to life. It is 
encouraging to me to find that when Dr L. P, Jacks, the 
British writer on “ Constructive Citizenship,” visited the 
Graphic Sketch Club and studied what is being done in its 
night classes and its social relaxations, he was kind enough 
to admit that this institution in Philadelphia, now a genera- 
tion old, was the nearest approach in its ideals and practical 
results to what he was after, of anything he had seen any- 
where. 

My experience with the Club naturally leads me to believe 
emphatically in the value of art as a social solvent, especially 
when it is brought into the life of the young who live in con- 
gested cities and have small opportunities of enjoyment but 
who, through such movements as the Graphic Sketch Club 
have been given opportunities to develop what is in them as 
well as to appreciate the achievements of others and get 
deeper ideas of what social rclationsliips that arc worth while 
► really arc. I have found out that all this may be carried on, 
moreover, with the most significant of results without any 
idea that one necessarily must be engaged in turning out 
artists, since, of course, the question of what can be done 
with any human material that con\es to one’s hands is partly 
a matter of encouraging the inherent talents that arc born in 
certain individuals, and partly a matter of the general human 
discipline and what may be called social training for the less 
competent. There is nothing impractical in any of these 
experiments so far as technical or social matters go. As for 
those who arc really artists by birth and by training, it must 
be remembered that even they need a social rendezvous, as 
it were, even though they have left the art schools. They 
still have to find a public, and the more they are taught to 
look upon art as a matter of everyday life, they can see 
more clearly the necessity of winning the public from the 
ordinary machine-made decorations to the purchase of original 
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creations of beauty. Both the artists and the people need 
music, lectures and the theatre, and other things sometimes 
classed as luxuries, but which are really necessities of the 
soul. To help the artists to supply this and to help the 
people to realise it is no mean service. And it is along the 
lines of these human experiences in the Graphic Sketch Club 
that I have come to a realisation of the practicality not only of 
what can be done, but of what must now be done everywhere 
on a much larger scale. All the work of thirty years has made 
me optimistic as to the possibilities of what our schools and 
our municipalities may do. So, as things stand to-day, 
though most of these ideas may sound Utopiarij as though I 
expected the millennium to come to-morrow, this is not the 
case. One meets everywhere unexpected co-operation in an 
effort to redeem city life that is most heartening. What we 
need is a definite plan, and to remember that we must start 
in to-day along the lines laid down by experience in order to 
realise the happier to-morrow. If this be tlone well, the 
future is underwritten, and will see the rich fulfilment of our 
present preparation. Already the ground-work is laid and 
the actual achievement, of many of the things 1 have suggested 
is closer at hand than any one supposes. In another genera- 
tion, America bids fair to stand at the top of the civilised 
world in its standards of life, and it may easily revel in a new 
age with all the arts applied to life surpassing anything 
the world has ever seen. We arc a people of infinite promise 
and possibilities, but to achieve anything calls for complete 
co-operation, and the obligation rests upon every one to 
further the practical plans that lead to spiritual futures. 
Each one of us indeed must be in the widest sense an artist ; 
an artist who plays upon life as an organist plays upon keys 
and transforms the simplest of molifs into a connected thing 
of beauty. 

SAMUEL S. FLEISIIER. 


Philadki,phia. 



ECONOMIC DEMOCRACY. 

ALEXANDER MACKENDRICK. 

It is to be feared that much loose thinking results from the 
failure to define clearly the meaning we attach to certain 
words in common use. We speak of education, for example, 
without first having assured ourselves whether we mean the 
storing of the mind with information, or, what is an entirely 
different thing, the culture and refinement of the tastes and 
emotions and standards of happiness. The word “ civilisa- 
tion,” again, may stand for the modern steamship, for motor 
cars and airplanes, machine-guns, poison-gas, and the other 
paraphernalia of what some cynic has called “ the hell that is 
paved with good inventions ” ; or, on the other hand, it may 
suggest the idea of communities that arc “ civil ” to each 
other and that have learned the art of living together in 
peace and harmony. Similarly, when we turn our thoughts 
to what Mr H. G. Wells has aptly described as “ that grey 
confusion called democracy,” we may have but the vaguest 
notion of the remoter implications of the word. Yet when we 
consider the momentous issues that centre upon the ideal for 
which it professes to stand — its inevitability, and its failure 
so far to realise the results of which it gave promise, it 
seems only common prudence to inquire what democracy 
really means. 

If we consult the dictionaries and encyclopaedias, we get 
little more by way of definition than that it means “ a form 
of government in which the sovereign power of the State is 
vested in the whole people.” This definition or ideal has been 
realised more nearly than elsewhere in our own country and 
in the United States, the two greatest democracies of modem 
times. In both countries the outer forms of democracy have 
been set up. Every man and woman of mature age can now 
enjoy the privilege of electing the ten-thousandth part (more 
or less) of a representative to the National Council. The 
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criminal laws have been adjusted to the point of bearing with 
something approaching impartiality upon rich and poor. 
Freedom of thought and speech has been proclaimed as the 
birthright of every citizen, and religious toleration and a free 
press have become parts of the social structure. And yet, to 
quote Mr Wells again, “ democratic countries are governed 
by politicians, and the system is in essence as complete a 
tyranny as government by Czars.” And Carlyle, we may 
remember, described democracy as “ the despair of finding 
wise men to govern you, and the contentedly putting up with 
the want of them,” or again, as “ calling in new supplies of 
gullibility, bribability, and amenability to beer and balder- 
dash, by way of remedying the evils wc already suffer from 
an over-supply of these commodities.” Professor Huxley 
likened democracy (we quote from memory) to “ throwing 
the captain into irons and putting the navigation of the ship 
into the hands of the cook, the cabin-boy and the man before 
the mast.” And even in a recently published book bearing 
the promising title The Meaning of Democracy the author 
seems to be obsessed by the idea that “ power ” to control 
and coerce must find lodgment somewhere within the social 
organism, and that democracy means the conscious assump- 
tion of that power by the people. It does not appear to have 
occurred to any of these writers that the ultimate implication 
of democracy, the thought that gives it vitality, may be that 
of a community in which no indivichral or class should ever 
have cither the desire or the opportunity to exercise “ power ” 
over any other individual or class. 

That there is an essential though elusive meaning of this 
kind underlying the word democracy, our deepest instincts 
assure us. We have an inward certitude that this haunting 
thought of an ascertainable principle of free, spontaneous, 
unregimented, healthy social life is not an ignis fatuus or 
will-o’-the-wisp born of man’s restless imagination, but a 
prophetic foreshadowing of a condition towards which the 
great soul of the world is slowly feeling its way. But the fact 
remains that in both the countries named, the question is 
perpetually being asked, “Is democracy a failure?”; and 
those whose conception of democracy goes no deeper than 
ballot-boxes, party-systems and the dethronement of kings 
are compelled to answer, “ Yes ; a dismal and disastrous 
failure.” It is at this point that the full title we have given 
to this article suggests the remoter implication we are in 
search of, and makes it possible to say by way of rejoinder, 
“ True democracy has not yet been tried.” 
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For it will be evident on a little reflection that democracy 
has hitherto been conceived of only in terms of political 
privileges, whereas it is primarily a matter of economic 
liberties. As life and the means of sustaining it are of vastly 
more importance than the civic recognition that has been the 
sole gift of democracy hitherto, it seems obvious that liberty 
to earn livings without awaiting the convenience of other 
men must lie pretty near to its essential principle. Famili- 
arity with the distinction between the Spirit and the Letter 
has perhaps blinded us to the importance of the antithesis. 
Every reform movement is inspired by an imperfectly 
visualised ideal which clothes itself clumsily in symbols and 
uses for its partial realisation such instruments or materials 
as come to hand. But a perverse tendency in the human 
mind leads to concentrated attention upon these tentative 
manifestations, and forgetfulness of the aim or end which 
alone can justify them. This, wc venture to believe, is what 
has happened to the concept which originally inspired the 
word democracy. When the Old Testament seer Mieah, 
rising on the wings of prophecy, beheld the vision of a time 
when not only should swords he beaten into ploughshares and 
spears into priming-hooks, but when every man would sit 
under his own vine and fig tree, none daring to make him 
afraid, what really rose before his imagination was a picture 
of economic democracy, though he did not call it by that 
name. Economic democracy means that every man shall 
hold his life in his own hands and be the arbiter of his own 
destiny. This, wc must believe, has been the. inspiring idea 
that has lain in the subconscious mind of the race from the 
time of the Old Testament prophets onwards, which has 
manifested itself from time to time in the outward forms of 
political institutions, and which, in spite of failure after 
failure, has kept alive that stubborn faith in democracy which 
we of to-day have inherited. 

To those who have caught siglit of the subtle relationship 
that undoubtedly holds between the economic miseries of 
society and the strangle-hold of monopoly upon those natural 
resources on which our ])hysical ivcll-bcing depends, it should 
not be necessary to attempt a demonstration of the effect 
which a loosening of that strangle-hold miglit be expected to 
have — in releasing pent-up vital energies, in bringing light 
and hope into lives that are dark and cheerless, and in con- 
verting numbers of inert, self-centred, sometimes rebellious, 
and always merely nominal “ citizens ” into living members 
of the community and real assets to the State. But to those 
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whose vision has not yet been focussed to this point, a brief 
survey of the problem as we may now envisage it may not 
be out of place. 

When Man emerged from barbarism and his distinctively 
human qualities began to assert themselves, he would, if he 
had been given to reflection at that time, have found that he 
had entered upon his new life in two different capacities, 
both as regards his physical and intellectual activities. He 
would have discovered himself in one sense as an individual, 
solitary, insulated, self-dependent, and of severely limited 
competence ; but in another sense as part of a larger self — a 
self of wider range and greater capacity, the companionate 
self which consists in membership of a group or tribe. He 
would have found that in the satisfa(;tion of his wants 
in food, clothing and shelter. Nature responded but grudg- 
ingly to his solitary and unaided efforts, while she rewarded 
lavishly the united, co-operative, sub-divided and friendly 
efforts of the tribe ; as though determined to teach him at 
all costs the advantage of being sociable. He would have 
discovered indeed in the region of cconomi(!S, that funda- 
mental dualism or duplexity which runs like a mysterious 
thread through the gamut of human experience in philosophy, 
science, art or religion. Man is an individual, but when he 
works in whatever direction, he does so as part of a larger 
organism wc call Society, to which he stands in the same 
relation as his hand does to himself. When, therefore, men 
apply their combined labour to developing the natural 
resources of the earth, the wealth produced distributes itself 
automatically in two sc^parate and easily distinguished 
streams, one of them reaching the individuals and delivering 
to each in various forms of remuneration the exact value he 
has by his own effort produced ; the other stream carrying 
on its bosom that additional value which results not from 
individual labour, but entirely from the increased cflicicncy, 
the economised time and saving of effort effected through 
mutual helpfulness. This additional wealth being a purely 
social product, belongs obviously to Society in its collective 
or organic aspect, and finds its accurate expression in the 
situation-value of the areas on Avhich such co-operative labour 
has been carried on. 

It is at this point that ethical principles make their first 
contact with the science of political economy. The word 
“ ethical,” it must be confessed, seems to have had no place 
among the forces and methods by which Life has climbed the 
long and steep ascent from the worm to the man. Even in 
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the early stages of human development, sheer strength and 
the ability to catch, and eat and to avoid being caught and 
eaten appear to have been the only credentials required by 
Nature for the privilege of being permitted to live. Nature 
has been described as non-moral, and perhaps we must rest 
satisfied with that. There can be no wisdom in attempting 
to hide the inhuman manners of the universal Mother under 
the uniform of a doctor of divinity. Nature knows nothing 
of right and wrong as we understand the words. She per- 
mitted men to assert the right of property in each other 
under the institution of slavery ; and she allowed these two 
streams of wealth to which we have referred — the privately- 
owned one and the publicly-owned — to be scrambled for and 
appropriated by those who had the strength to seize them, 
without a word or a gesture of protest. She shows not the 
slightest appreciation of motives, and rewards the strong for 
his strength and punishes the weak for his weakness with no 
regard to other considerations. But in the fulness of time a 
wondrous thing happened. Nature coneeived and brought 
forth a child that has repudiated its mother and denied her 
name. From out of the womb of this struggling, fighting, 
bloodthirsty humanity, there was born that ethereal spirit 
we call the Moral Sense, the mystery of whose appearance, 
along with that of the starry heavens above, filled the soul 
of Immanuel Kant with awe ; and it has probably not yet 
entered into the heart of Man to eonceive the change in his 
condition that may ultimately follow the advent of this 
mysterious intruder upon the cosmic stage. 

For this new sense is yet but in its infancy. Like all the 
higher forms of life in contrast with the lower, its childhood 
is prolonged and it reaches maturity slowly. It may indeed 
be more true to say that the maturing process itself is what 
constitntes the higher life of the human race, and that its 
terminus is beyond the range of finite imagination. Mean- 
while, though our faith assures us that the rudiments of the 
moral sense slumber in the subconsciousness of every man 
and woman, it must be confessed that it is as yet but feebly 
developed in this or that individual — ^in this or that tribe or 
nation. But the change it effects in the outlook of those in 
whom it has reached any considerable degree of development 
is fundamental and revolutionary. It sets up entirely new 
standards of value. It consigns to the scrap-heap many 
time-honoured axioms of conduct. Its view of the landscape 
of life is entirely changed. It is recorded of an eminent 
jurist that when a prisoner at the bar urged the plea in 
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extenuation of his crime that “ a man must live,” the Judge 
replied, “ I don’t see the necessity.” There spoke the old 
order of things. There really was no necessity for particular 
or individual men to continue living under Nature’s tooth and 
claw dispensation. There is no necessity to-day why any of 
our fellow-creatures should be allowed to live — apart from 
the mysterious and imperious mandate of the moral sense. 
Those, therefore, in whom the moral sense is now asserting 
itself and who have caught sight of the inmost meaning of 
economic democracy and discovered the path that leads to 
it, should have no hesitation in saying : 

“ Yes ; the criminal was right and the learned Judge 
was wrong. A man must live. It is necessary that 
every man and woman born into the world should have 
life and have it more abundantly ; and it was in defence 
of this necessity that the Carpenter of Nazareth lived 
and died.” 

Economic democracy then, is based upon an ethical 
postulate ; it is indeed itself an ethical postulate. It asserts 
the eternal difference between rightful and wrongful posses- 
sion of the physical means of life. It recognises the two 
distinctive streams of wealth to which reference has been 
made, and which between them carry the total results of 
Man’s individual and co-operative efforts ; and it affirms 
emphatically that it is w'rong for individuals to lay hands on 
wealth that flows from the social or combined efforts of men ; 
that it is equally wrong for society to appropriate in any way 
the natural rewards that accrue to the labours of individuals ; 
and that it is trebly wrong to permit the closing up of the 
sources from which cither form of wealth is produced. This 
ethical postulate, we would urge, will validate all the other 
moral standards by which we attempt to regulate our lives. 
It will bring all the dictates of the social conscience into their 
proper mutual relations. It will provide what may be called 
a moral perspective. Every painter knows that when plan- 
ning or composing his picture, his ultimate success depends 
upon the truth of Iiis perspective. If the relationship in size 
and apparent importance between the remotest object and 
the immediate foreground is wrong, the whole picture will be 
out of drawing. No amount of tinkering will rectify it ; no 
brilliance of colouring will atone for it ; no cleverness of 
technique will cover it up. If, on the other hand, the 
relationship between the first and last things be right, all 
details will fall into their places naturally and spontanepusly. 
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One of the profoundest utterances of Herbert Spencer’s was 
contained in his dictum that no man can be completely moral 
until Society is completely moral. Until the initial postulate 
of economic democracy is built into the structure of our 
political system as its corner-stone, all our other moral 
standards will lean awry and refuse to adapt themselves to 
the exigencies of daily life. 

Within the four walls of his own house a man may live a 
strictly ethical life ; but the moment he crosses his door- 
step he becomes entangled in a bewildering maze of relation- 
ships — ^with the postman who brings his letters, with the 
urchin who delivers his milk, w’ith the scavenger who sweeps 
his street — relationships in which the first principles of social 
justice may have been violated, but which he is powerless to 
control. Throughout the remainder of the day he may be 
faced with the same perplexities. He refrains from buying 
cheap goods in the fear that they are produced by under-paid 
labour, and discovers later on to his chagrin that sweating is 
just as likely to underlie the high-priced goods in the fashion- 
able establishments of the West End. lie may find indeed, 
if his sociological curiosity should carry him thus far, that 
the books he buys with which to nourish his soul and stimu- 
late his moral sense, including the sacred Bible itself, are 
printed, folded, and bound by men, women and girls under 
conditions which preclude the possibility of their enjoying 
the leisure of mind and circumstance in which the higher 
moral sensibilities may freely develop. Under the prickings 
of an unsatisfied social conscience he may associate himself 
with “ Brotherhood ” movements whose aim is to abolish 
class distinctions and to promote feelings of fraternity between 
intellectual c\ilture and manual labour. But in spite of all 
attempts to hypnotise himself with fine words or poetic 
imagery, the haunting suspicion will not be held under that 
it is but a thinly-veiled pharisaism to think of abolishing 
class distinctions, when at any one of those Pleasant Sunday 
Afternoon meetings specially organised for that purpose, one 
man looks forward to a good dinner with a comfortable fire 
at which to finish the evening, while another has nothing in 
prospect but dry bread and cheap tea, followed by the social 
intercourse of a street corner. It will then be borne in upon 
him that the most ineradicable class distinction is the dis- 
tinction between those who hold well-paid and secure jobs 
and those who have ill-paid ones or none at all. 

In what direction do these reflections lead us ? Only to 
the conclusion that under present conditions our highest 
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moral impulses and intuitions — the best that is in us — can 
never find effective expression. It is a dismal conclusion, 
but to those who believe that the present is not a final con- 
dition, but only a passing phase, the elements of a great hope 
are not lacking. Meanwhile, there is something exceedingly 
depressing in the knowledge that so much positive effort to 
regenerate the world on the part of high-soulcd enthusiasts 
is rendered abortive by our failure to establish the initial 
principle of economic freedom. Ethical standards are at 
their best but rough and ready rules by which to prevent 
the infringement of eaeh other’s liberties ; and, like the ten 
commandments of Moses, contain the negative injunction 
“ Thou shalt not ” in equal proportion with the positive 
“ Thou shalt.” But widely transcending the comparatively 
cold stimulus of ethics, there is a measureless volume of 
fraternal feeling, good-will, brotherly love — call it what we 
may — with all the weight of the great over-soul behind it ; 
bubbling up in springs, breaking out in streams, everywhere 
struggling for expression and everywhere being choked and 
dammed back by the very conditions that have evoked it. 

One of the most prominent figures in our Society of to-day 
is the wealthy philanthropist, the genuineness of whose 
sympathy for the condition of the poor cannot be doubted. 
It is only right, however, that his attention should be called 
to the fact that the total sum of poverty shows no sign of 
diminishing. The truth should be pressed upon him that 
neither by giving nor by teaching can he bring serenity of 
soul to men and women who live in chronic poverty and 
insecurity ; and that until he <‘an ojien up the avenues of 
honourable employment so that each man may stand upon 
his own feet with full responsibility for his own well-being, 
neither he nor they are ready for that mutual relationship in 
which brotherly feeling is possible. If again, there is a 
potential William Morris or John Ruskin in our midst, with 
soul aflame in sensitiveness to the beauty that lurks behind 
all natural phenomena, and indignation at the sordid 
ugliness which characterises the artificial surroundings of 
our lives ; if he is gifted with sufficient intelligence to grasp 
the sorry scheme of things entire, it should become self- 
evident that the vision of ideal beauty that has so spon- 
taneously revealed itself to him might come in time with 
equal spontaneity to many of his brethren if only their souls 
were emancipated from the crushing anxiety for the bread 
that perishes in the eating. Or if a statesman should arise 
among us who conceives of his mission upon earth as that of 
VoL. XXVIII. No. 8. 16 
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abolishing international war, we may well ask ourselves what 
progress he can possibly make in promoting peace and good- 
will among the nations, while within the boundaries of his 
native land no notion of a social ideal has yet arisen, but 
where, in the words of Carlyle : 

“ Each grabs what he can get and cries ‘ mine,’ and calls 
it peace because in the scramble that ensues no steel 
knives are used but only weapons of a far crueller and 
cunninger sort.” 

If he ever reaches the point of view from whieh it is possible 
to “ see life steadily and to see it whole,” he must surely then 
realise that it is hopeless to expect that attitude of mind on 
the part of the people that forbids war until we have peace 
and contentment at home. Among the countless wasteful- 
nesses for which our economic system is responsible, surely 
none can be greater than the awful waste of energy that goes 
on in unintelligent and unenlightened philanthropy ; and 
Dean Inge has said that “ The essence of sin is wastefulness.” 

It was remarked by a recent magazine writer that 
reforms never come until the machinery that operates the 
abuse has broken down ; and that reformers only delude 
themselves if they expect to accomplish anything by appeals 
to mere reason. The first part of this dictum is certainly 
true. The force of habit rules men’s minds even within the 
domain of reason, and so long as old customs and ways of 
thinking continue to work with some semblance of effective- 
ness, the appeal for reform will be disregarded. Our hope 
must rest therefore upon the obvious fact that the machinery 
of taxation by which the just or unjust economic relationships 
between the citizens of a country arc determined is creaking 
dismally notwithstanding all the lubricants that the engineers 
can supply. That it will ultimately break down completely 
seems now more than a probability. When that time comes, 
the future of society may depend on the promptness with 
which public opinion rises to the occasion, placing the burden 
of the public income where it properly belongs, and bringing 
about those conditions of freedom in relation to the Natural 
Opportunities that arc implied by the words “ Economic 
Democracy.” 

ALEXANDER MACKENDRICK. 


Glasgow. 



THE CONCEPTION OF A COSMOS: 
FROM PLATO TO EINSTEIN. 

Professor J. S. MACKENZIE. 

It is a notable characteristic of our time that large views 
about the Universe in which we live are becoming common 
and even popular. This is to some extent a new development, 
especially perhaps in our own country, where it is, on the 
whole, true that thought has usually been somewhat tenta- 
tive and traditional, more concerned with details than with 
the effort to interpret the whole. No doubt there have 
always been some exceptions to this ; but I think the wide- 
spread interest in a larger outlook, based on scientific 
research and speculative interpretation, is a somewhat new 
development. This new outlook may be partly ascribed to 
the changes that have been brought about by purely philo- 
sophical inquiry which, since the time of Hegel, and, in our 
own country, F. H. Bradley, has gained considerably in bold- 
ness and thoroughness ; but I suppose it is mainly to be 
ascribed to some striking results of recent scientific investi- 
gation — especially to the analysis of the Atom and the 
general conceptions of the Universe in which wc live that are 
chiefly associated with the name of Einstein. In our own 
country, Mr Eddington is now, I suppose, the best known 
and one of the most reliable, as well as the most charming, of 
those who have interpreted the results of these scientific 
inquiries ; but there are several others, s\xch as Professor 
Whitehead, who appear to be hardly, if at all, less worthyjof 
attention. Those of us who are not experts in astronomy and 
mathematical physics have not much right to an opinion on 
the details of these investigations ; but those whose interest 
has lain almost exclusively in philosophical speculation have 
to make some effort to interpret them. Among those, who 
have to be classed as philosophers, rather than as scientific 
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investigators, Professor Alexander is probably the best 
known, perhaps the most capable, and certainly the most 
comprehensive in his treatment. There are some respects, 
however, in which his exposition does not appear to me to 
be satisfactory, especially in his neglect or subordination of 
the idea of value. The work of all these writers is largely 
dependent on a long ehain of elaborate scientific researches ; 
but the results are of great philosophic interest, partly because 
they tend to confirm some views that had been previously 
entertained on more purely speculative grounds, and that 
had been difficult to reconcile with the results that appeared 
to be reached, in former generations, by scientific analysis. 

A recently published book by an American writer — The 
Intelligible World, by Professor W. M. Urban — ^has set forth, 
in a striking and detailed way, the contrast between the 
general views that philosophical thinkers have tended to 
maintain and the apparently conflicting views, partly based 
on the results of scientific inquiry, that have often been 
simultaneously current. Of course, the antithesis has seldom 
been an altogether sharp one ; but at least it is broadly true 
that there have been two somewhat opposite tendencies in 
modern thought-rand indeed in ancient thought as well — and 
that we appear now to be within sight of a possible recon- 
ciliation. If so, it would be a reconciliation of a very far- 
reaching kind. 

Professor Urban points out that there has been what he 
calls a “ great tradition ” in philosophic thought — the 
tradition, namely, of trying to think of the Universe in which 
we live as a Cosmos, i.e. as an orderly whole, which is essen- 
tially a thing of beauty, intrinsically good and harmonious 
throughout, however much it may appear to present itself 
to us in a different light. It may be doubted whether it is 
right to characterise this way of thinking as a “ tradition,” 
unless we are to say that the views of mathematicians are 
also a tradition. The foundations of Geometry and of the 
Calculus, for instance, might be said to have become tradi- 
tional. In so far as the views of philosophers have been in 
agreement — and it is only to a limited extent that this can 
be affirmed even of the greatest of them — they are in agree- 
ment, not because they have been accepted as a tradition, 
but rather because they are views to which the attempt to 
understand human life and the world in which it is carried 
on appears inevitably to lead us. It is true, however, that 
some of the most fundamental conceptions, both of philo- 
sophy and of mathematics, were first formulated in ancient 
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Greece ; and that a good deal of what was thought out in 
those early days retains its validity at the present time. 
Certainly it is still worth while to study the work of Plato, 
just as it is still worth while to study the work of Euclid. 
But, if we are really to profit by such study, we have to think 
it out afresh for ourselves, as if it were a new discovery. 
Indeed, Plato and Euclid themselves were, to a large extent, 
rethinking what their predeeessors had thought. 

Now, it is to some views of Plato that I wish to refer in 
this lecture, in the belief that they may still be of use to us 
in the attempt to interpret the conceptions to which modern 
scientific discoveries appear to point. As Professor White- 
head has remarked : ^ 

“ Plato’s guesses read more fantastically than does 
Aristotle’s systematic analysis ; but in some ways they 
arc more valuable. The main outline of his ideas is 
comparable with that of modern science.” 

The theory to which I wish nsore particularly to refer is con- 
tained, in its most explicit form, in the Dialogue that is called 
Timmm. Some eminent scholars — notably Professor A. E. 
Taylor — ^are of opinion that the views expounded in that 
Dialogue are not to be taken as Plato’s, but only as those of 
an earlier philosopher called Tima^us. This is a controversial 
question on which I am not qualified to form a definite judg- 
ment ; but it seems to have been Plato’s general practice to 
select ideas from earlier thinkers, and to reinterpret them in 
his own fashion ; and, indeed, that is what we, at the present 
time, have to do with Plato’s own ideas. The exact views, 
even of the greatest thinkers, are often, in Emerson’s phrase, 
“ good for this trip only.” Human thought docs not stand 
still, even in exact sciences like mathematics. Certainly we 
have constantly to be reconsidering what has been said in 
the past even by the greatest philosophers. 

Plato’s main contention in the Timeeus, as I understand 
it, is that the universe in which we live can only be made 
intelligible by means of certain general conceptions, the most 
fundamental of which is the idea of Good. The Temporal 
Universe has to be thought of as an imperfect realisation of 
what is good, in the fullest sense of that term. Plato’s chief 
disciple Aristotle agreed with him in this. So did lieibniz in 
more modern times ; and so do many philosophers, such as 
Professor Urban, at the present day. But there is some 
difficulty in determining what is meant by “ good.” Pro- 
^ The Concept of Nature, p. 18 , 
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fessor G. E. Moore has urged, very forcibly and clearly, that 
the term itself cannot be defined. Aristotle said that it had 
been well defined as “ that at which all things aim ” ; but it 
hardly appears that that could be regarded as a satisfactory 
logical definition ; and indeed it may be doubted whether 
even all human beings can be said to aim very directly at 
what is good. Milton represented Satan as saying, “ Evil be 
thou my good ” ; and though, by calling it good, he was 
recognising that, in a certain sense, he did aim at good, yet 
he appears to be contradicting it in the same breath. Of 
course, this is due mainly to a certain ambiguity in language. 
We sometimes mean by “ good ” what is morally deserving 
of approbation ; and, at other times, the term is used in a 
more comprehensive sense for an ultimate realisation that 
should yield complete satisfaction. It is in that more com- 
prehensive sense that the term is here being used ; and it is 
necessary to inquire what is included in this use of the term. 
This is a somewhat controversial subject ; but perhaps it 
may be said to be generally recognised that what is good, in 
the fullest sense, must be beautiful or harmonious, so as to 
yield joy ; must be an object of active pursuit, not merely a 
passive acquisition ; and must be real or realisable. But 
these terms are not self-explanatory ; and I am afraid we 
must assume for the present that we know sufficiently well 
what is meant by good in the most comprehensive sense of 
the word. If so, then we understand, as well as is possible, 
what Plato meant by maintaining that the Universe can only 
be understood if we think of it as aiming at good. Indeed, if 
Aristotle’s definition were to be accepted, that the Good is 
that at which all things aim, the statement would seem to be 
tautological. But fundamental truths often seem to be 
almost self-evident when they are clearly apprehended. It 
has to be remembered, however, that not everyone is pre- 
pared to admit that all things aim at good. Mr Russell, for 
instance, seems to be unable to do so, though he holds that 
the supreme values arc the object of “ The Free Man’s 
Worship.” Probably most of us have sometimes felt a 
similar difficulty. 

Hence, besides the conception of Good, Plato conceived 
that we have to think of a sclf-subsistent living Being as a 
fundamental postulate. If the pursuit of the Good is to be 
taken as the interpretation of the Cosmic process, it seems 
clear that there must at least be some Mind that apprehends 
and pursues it, and that is able to achieve it. But both Good 
and Life or Mind are universal conceptions ; and universals. 
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as such, cannot properly be said to exist, in the sense in which 
particular things exist. They subsist as universal meanings ; 
and particular things — ^particular goods, particular lives, 
particular minds, exist as instances of those eternal meanings. 
What “ meaning ” means has been a good deal discussed, 
but here I must assume that that is sufficiently understood. 
It was, of course, in view of this distinction between sub- 
sistence and existence that F. H. Bradley declared, in his 
emphatic way, that “ a God who should be capable of 
existing would most assuredly be no God at all.” He meant, 
as I understand him, that such a transcendent Being could 
not be thought of as existing as one among others, but only 
as a universal Postulate of all existence. 

But a world, containing many particular things, does 
evidently exist ; and we have to ask how it manages to exist. 
It can hardly be supposed to be self-subsistent, as a pure 
Universal may. The answer that appears to be given by 
Plato or Timajus is that it exists because it is brought into 
existence by a World-architcet or Ucmiurge. What are we 
to understand by this ? We seem now to have entered into 
the region of the particular, and it is not very easy to see 
how we have got there. One of the most acute of the com- 
mentators on the Tinimis, the late Mr Archer Hind, suggested 
that Plato probably did not mean to postulate a separate 
Being, but only what we might characterise as a creative 
aspect of the universal Mind ; and he found some support 
for this in Plato’s language. Is this intelligible ? It seems 
clear that, if anything is to exist at all — and it is evident that 
some things do exist — we must somehow get out of the region 
of what is purely universal. There must, in some sense, be 
both universal meanings and particular existences ; and it 
has to be taken as a presupposition of all thought that what 
must he somehow is. But is it intelligible to maintain, as 
Plato appears to do, that the Univ’^ersal Alind has a particular 
aspect which can somehow give birth to other particular 
existences ? It is certainly a very difficult postulate to make. 
But I think it must be admitted that it is also very difficult 
to see how otherwise particular things and persons could have 
come into existence at all. It must be remembered that 
particularity is itself a universal conception ; and it would 
be difficult to attach any definite meaning to it if there were 
not some particular things. The thought of a creative aspect, 
as being involved in the Universal Mind, is perhaps the 
simplest way, if not the only way, of getting out of the 
difficulty. It seems clear that a Universal would be meaning-' 
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less without particulars ; and perhaps this il all that is meant 
by saying that the Universal Mind must have a particularising 
aspect. It must be admitted, however, that it is not easy to 
understand how this is to be conceived. It is perhaps easier 
to understand it if we begin with the consideration of human 
life, rather than with that of the Cosmos as a whole. It is 
evidently true that human life, with all its defects, is guided 
by the idea of some good to be achieved, whether it be the 
thought of wisdom, moral perfection, beauty, joy, or the 
more external goods of wealth, power, fame or any other 
desired end. Even animals appear to pursue ends, though 
probably without any clear consciousness of what they are. 
Perhaps even flowers, as Wordsworth thought, may “ enjoy 
the air they breathe.” Plato’s theory is that the whole 
Universe is to be thought of as guided by the conception of 
Good, and as having been brought into being with this end 
in view. He could not conceive, however, that the idea of 
Good itself, or the idea of Mind itself — both being pure 
universals — could suffice to account for the existence of 
particular men or animals ; and so he postulated a world 
Architect or Demiurge or a particularising aspect of the 
universal Mind. This view is not easy to understand ; but 
it is doubtful whether any other can be suggested. Ultimate 
postulates cannot, of course, be interpreted in terms of any- 
thing more fundamental. 

Now, the modern view of what the Universe is, has made 
it easier than it formerly was to interpret the creative process 
that has to be thought of as ensuing. The creative aspect of 
the Universal Mind or Absolute must be supposed to aim at 
the realisation of Good — i.e. of a Cosmos. It is here that the 
newer views of the spatio-temporal system seem to afford 
some help. According to the older scientific doctrine, it 
would have been necessary to suppose that the creative 
principle proceeded to generate Atoms and material com- 
binations of these ; and it certainly seems difficult to 
imagine how these could issue from a j)urely mental or 
spiritual source. In the face of such views of the material 
system, philosophers (unless they were greatly daring) hardly 
ventured to call their souls their own. But the Atom has now 
been resolved into modes of energy which can more easily 
be supposed to issue from an active Mind, containing in itself 
the aspects of universality and creativeness. Probably the 
simplest way of representing to ourselves how such a process 
might take place would be to conceive that it began from the 
-end that is, as we say, presupposed — i.e. from the conception 
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of the Good that is to be achieved. This means, presumably, 
the conception of a world of highly developed spiritual beings, 
bound togejiher, as Dr McTaggart explained, by Love. From 
this there would follow what the early Greeks were accus- 
tomed to designate as a Downward Path, i.e. the thought of 
the antecedent stages that would have to be passed through 
before the final realisation could be attained. The con- 
sideration of this process from the end backwards would 
gradually lead down to simpler and simpler modes of being, 
ending in the thought of those elementary forms of energy 
which underlie the existence and movements of those 
electrons and protons out of whose movements, according to 
the latest scientific theories, the most rudimentary modes 
of being are generated. The Upward Path would then be 
pursued ; and it is on that Path that we may all be said to 
live. 

The most fundamental difficulty in all this seems to lie in 
the conception of the Demiurge or creative aspect of the 
Universal Mind. It may be urged that a Universal which, 
as such, docs not exist, cannot be regarded as a Source of 
Existence. Some would meet this by saying that Existence is 
essentially only Appearance. The things that exist in the 
world, as we know it, can hardly be supposed to be, in the 
fullest sense, real. It is probably best to think of them as 
being only on the way to complete reality. They become 
real, in the full sense of that word, only when they attain to 
the realisation of the Good. But their existence is a neces- 
sary stage on the way to that, and cannot, therefore, be held 
to be wholly unreal. I think this was sufficiently explained 
by F. H. Bradley in his doctrine of Degrees of Reality, though 
I do not commit myself to all his views about it ; nor could 
they be satisfactorily discussed in such a paper as this. We 
all know now that most of the things that we say “ exist ” 
can be analysed into elements that are very different from 
what appears. Still, the appearances are not wholly without 
reality. 

The general view that was suggested by Plato or Timaeus, 
and that I have been endeavouring to interpret in modern 
language, bears a certain resemblance to the later con- 
tention of Leibniz, according to which the existent world is 
the “ best of possible worlds.” It seems doubtful, however, 
whether this is a satisfactory way of stating the general view. 
It would seem that any world that God or the Demiurgic 
Power might choose to produce would be possible. It is hard 
to see what could hinder its production. And, of course, Good- 
VoL. XXVm. No. 8. 16* 
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would be realised in it. But there might be many such 
worlds ; just as there are many good plays of Shakespeare, 
though no one of them exhausts the significance of human 
life. Mr Alexander has suggested that there may he a long 
succession of spatio-temporal systems ; and he has even 
given an elaborate account of the way in which they might 
be supposed to arise ; and, though his manner of thinking of 
them may be open to question, it seems at least quite possible 
that there might be many such systems. If so, there may be 
no reason to assume that any one of them is the best that is 
possible. We really arc not in a position to decide about this. 
All that we appear to be entitled to assume is that Good, or 
“ Deity,” as Mr Alexander prefers to say, is somehow realised 
in them. It is evident that evil also occurs in them. But this 
need not disconcert us. There are some forms of Good — 
especially moral goodness — that cannot be achieved without 
some difficulty or opposition which, in itself, must be 
described as evil. There could be no courage, for instance, 
without some possibility of danger, no creative achievement 
without previous defect. This has been so fully emphasised 
in many well-known writings — especially Gifford Lectures — 
that I need not dwell upon it here. There is, however, 
another difficulty that has recently been brought to light, 
and that it may be well to touch upon at this point. 

It may be urged that the conception of a Cosmic system 
is inconsistent with the presence of Chance in the world. 
Now, a conspicuous element of chance seems to be found in 
what has recently been discovered about the formation of our 
Earth. Astronomers have, within the last few years, been 
led to the conclusion that there is no known planet except 
our Earth on whitdi Life, at least in any form in which we are 
familiar with it, would be possible ; and that our Earth itself 
came into being as the result of what can hardly be otherwise 
described than as the accidental collision, or rather close 
approximation, of two suns. Some bits happened to be 
chipped off, and one of these bits became our Earth. ^ But, 
of course, there is no insuperable difficulty about that. Such 
a collision might quite well have been in the plan of the 
Demiurge. Even a great work of art may involve an element 
of Chance. The plot of Othello, for instance, is largely 
dependent upon the circumstance that at one point Desde- 
mona accidentally drops her handkerchief. Still, it may be 
somewhat disconcerting to think that the highest good that 

^ This has been very fully explained by Sir James Jeans, especially in 
-his book on The Universe Around Vs. 
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we at all definitely know can only be realised in an extremely 
insignificant part of the spatio-temporal system ; and that, 
even there, it has only been made possible by what looks like 
an afterthought — even granting that it had been planned at 
all. But perhaps there is nothing that need really trouble us 
in this. The mere fact that the realisation of the Good in 
such a form as that of human life involves much evil, may be 
a ground for limiting that part of the realisation to com- 
paratively small dimensions. Though some evil is necessary, 
it may suffice to have just as much experience of evil as we 
get in the particular dangers, difficulties and pains that occur 
on our planet — ^thc rebuffs that turn life’s smoothness rough. 
We do not know, with any definiteness, what other forms of 
conscious experience may be possible under quite different 
conditions ; though some believe that we are beginning to 
have glimpses of other modes of being. At any rate, the 
history of human life on Earth — fine as in some respects it 
is, and may increasingly become — is not so glorious a record 
that we need regret that it is probably not duplieated in any 
other sphere. On the other hand, there is no reason to doubt 
that it has been worth while, and that it may become so 
more and more. Indeed, it even seems possible that it may 
be the only place in the Cosmos to which is assigned the final 
task of shaping the Temporal in the image of the Eternal. 
But that is perhaps hardly probable?. 

It has to be recognised, however, that, though we can 
hardly suppose that there is such a thing as Chance, there 
may very well be an clement of Contingency in the Universe. 
We can still distinguish between what must be and what may 
be. The general plan of Reality must, it would seem, be 
regarded as universal and necessary ; but the particular ways 
in which Good can be achieved may be indefinitely varied ; 
and it may not be legitimate to affirm that any one way is 
necessary or is the best that was possible. At any rate, we 
do not know how much may be involved in the complete 
realisation of Good. It would probably involve at least some 
memory of the process by w'hich it had been achieved. There 
might be a final looking backward. But it certainly seems 
to me that the speculations of I’lato or Timaeus about it are 
still enlightening, however much it may be necessary to 
reinterpret them, and however difficult it may be to reach 
any final reinterpretation. Perhaps finality is not to be 
expected in human thought. 

It is one of the chief glories of our age that there is 
now no serious obstacle in the way of such attempts at 
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reinterpretation. In all departments of thought and belief — 
in science, in philosophy, in religion, and in the practical 
activities of life — ^the ancient landmarks have been rapidly 
disappearing. The old antitheses between East and West, 
between ancient and modem, between science and philo- 
sophy, have to a very large extent lost their significance. 
There are no elosed doors. But life and thought are still 
difficult ; and it is still important that we should cling to the 
faith that the Universe in which we live is an intelligible 
whole, and that it is in essence good, a Cosmos and not a 
Chaos. There has been a certain tendency in modern 
thought, on account of the many fresh speculations that have 
become current, to adopt an attitude of general scepticism — 
the attitude that was expressed by Nietzsche in the phrase, 
“ Nothing is true : everything is permitted.” That is not 
the result to which modern investigations lead. The con- 
clusions .to which they point are clear and definite in their 
general features, though open to much reinterpretation in 
detail. But it has certainly been shown that the ultimate 
truth is highly complex. Our outlook is being continually 
transformed in several of its features. But, as Professor 
Urban has urged, adopting a phrase from Sir Thomas Browne, 
the “ Magnalities ” — the larger outlooks on the world — retain 
their validity ; and the larger outlook is found in the con- 
ception of a Cosmic system, based on the idea of what is 
ultimately good. How, in particular, it is being brought 
about in the Cosmos as a whole, or in its innumerable parts, 
it is for scientific research — including researches into the 
history of human progress — to determine. But the general 
faith in progress rests on the recognition that human life at 
least is essentially guided by the idea of intrinsic Value or 
Ultimate Good ; and that it is a not unreasonable faith that 
the whole Universe is so guided. It is hardly conceivable 
that it should ever, in this life, become more than a faith ; 
but it may become more and more fully confirmed by fresh 
scientific discoveries, similar to those that have been made 
in recent years. Science and philosophy have, at any rate, 
entirely ceased to be antagonists, and have become cordial 
allies. 


London. 


J. S. MACKENZIE. 



RELIGION AS A VALUE-EXPERIENCE. 


Pboiessoe D. MIALL EDWARDS, M.A., Ph.D., D.D., 

Memorial College, Breeon. 

1 . 

The attempt to define philosophically the nature of religious 
experience has led to a wide acceptance of the view that 
religion is essentially an experience of value. The history of 
religion throughout the ages reveals the fact that worship is 
the characteristic religious act or attitude. And it is not 
without significance that “ worship ” is, etymologically, 
worth-ship, the recognition of worth. Religious experience 
is the apprehension of the Supreme Reality under the form 
of worth or value. 

The philosophical idea of “ value ” has become funda- 
mental in recent thought. Next to the idea of “ evolution ” 
it is perhaps the most important contribution of the nine- 
teenth century to our apparatus of categories. We cannot 
here expound in detail the technical meaning of the term, 
but a few words are necessary. “ Value ” has always a 
primary reference to the satisfaction of human desires and 
the feeling of pleasure that accompanies such satisfaction. 
That is said to have value which is capable of satisfying some 
desire of our nature and is therefore felt by us to be “ good ” 
(in the broad sense of the term). It follows that value is not 
a purely objective property of the thing itself. It always 
stands for a certain relation of an object to a subject. It has 
reference to a mind capable of appreciating or enjoying the 
object. It thus stands in contrast to bare “ fact,” inasmuch 
as the latter is purely objective, and has in itself no necessary 
reference to the feeling of pleasure or pain, of satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction, which it evokes. For instance, “ this is a 
rose,” and “ this rose is a large one,” are statenjents of facts ; 
but to say “ this rose is beautiful ” is to make a statement* 
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which has no meaning except in reference to a mind which 
appreciates or is capable of appreciating beauty. Hence 
“ beauty ” is a value. 

This does not mean that values are purely subjective or 
wholly independent of objective facts. “ Facts,” “ things,” 
“ events,” represent the element of “ given-ness ” which is 
essential if our valuations arc to be more than mental 
illusions. They supply the data or material of our value- 
judgments, and the nature of the data largely colours our 
estimate of their worth for us. But the facts as such are sub- 
sidiary to the claims and demands of a self-conscious subject 
— a subject which is a system of needs, interests, preferences, 
purposes, and not a mere impartial spectator in a neutral 
world. Probably in the last analysis there are no purely 
neutral facts present to consciousness, for that to which the 
mind attaches no significance or worth, or in which it has 
absolutely no interest, has for it no existence. Facts enter 
consciousness through the door of selective interest, and our 
interests are controlled by our system of values. But, 
although it may turn out that all known facts are ipso facto 
values, so that the distinction between facts and values may 
be provisional and relative and not metaphysically ultimate, 
even so, psychologically, there is an important difference 
between the mental attitude of description and that of 
appreciation, between explanation and valuation, between 
the acknowledgement of fact and the judgment of approval. 

But further, we have to pass beyond the merely psycho- 
logical to the normative level, beyond the point of view of 
mere individual desire and its satisfaction to that of intrinsic 
desirability and satisfactorincss. Men’s valuations may be 
in need of transvaluation. To quote Bosanquet : “ A man 
may be satisfied when he is drunk, but his satisfaction is not 
satisfactory.” A man may desire to kill his neighbour, but 
what he desires is not desirable. Thus t he primary valuations 
of individuals arc themselves in turn to be evaluated in the 
light of universal norms or standards of value. We thus come 
to the idea of universal or absolute values. Absolute values, 
too, have reference to the satisfaction of desire — they must 
not be cut off from their psychological root in human nature 
if they are not to become the barest abstractions. But they 
refer to the desires not of the individual as such, still less of 
the individual at his worst (the appeal must ever be from 
Philip drunk to Philip sober), but of the normal or normative 
man, or man as he ought to be, regarded as continuous with 
.men as they actually arc though also transcending them. 
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When we are appealing to absolute values we are appealing 
to superindividual standards, or what Kant called “ con- 
sciousness in general,” as the highest court where the validity 
of our private appreciations and depreciations may be 
adjudged. This “ consciousness in general ” is, however, 
never a finished and static, but a growing and dynamic thing. 
Progressive individuals (prophets, seers, pioneers) represent 
this same universal human conseiousness at its growing point. 

Let us now return to the point from which we started. 
Religion is a value-experience. It is the apprehension of the 
Divine svb specie valoris, under the form of value, as the 
Being who is felt to be supremely satisfying and therefore 
“ good ” (in the broad, i.e. not merely ethical, meaning of 
that word). To the religious consciousness, God is much 
more than an objective “ fact ” believed in under the com- 
pulsion of sense-perception or logical argument. He is 
apprehended as the Being who satisfies the profoundest 
desires of the human heart — not merely of this or that 
individual (there are many individuals who are apparently 
devoid of a personal sense of God), but “ the desire of all 
nations ” and of man at his deepest and best. Such experi- 
ence, it is true, implies belief in God as an objective reality, 
but God’s significance for religion lies not so much in His 
factual existence as in His profound satisfyingness in relation 
to human need. His existence is not a mere discovery of the 
impartial intellect or a neutral fact which ” leaves us cold.” 
He is the supreme value demanded by the wants of the soul, 
to be possessed, possessed by, utilised, enjoyed, feared, loved, 
adored, worshipped, tt'or/Z^shipped : 

“ A prosenco that di.sturb.s me with the joy 
Of elevated thou<rhts, a sense sublime 
Of somethin" far more deeply interfused.” 

This is not adequately defined (with Hciffding) as “ faith in 
the conservation of values,” which may be only a kind of 
intellectual belief or “ axiom.” It is something far more 
personal and intimate ; it is an actual experience of value, 
an inner appreciation and appropriation of God as supreme 
in worth. 

But obviously there are different kinds of values. And 
the question arises : What kind of value enters more par- 
ticularly into religious experience ? The more important 
values may be classified thus : (1) Utilitarian or Economic 
Values — ^such as Food, Clothing, Wealth ; (2) Hedonistic or 
Psychological Value — Pleasure or Happiness ; (3) Ethic&b 
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Value — Goodness (in the moral sense) ; (4) Intellectual Value 
— ^Truth ; (5) ^Esthetic Value — ^Beauty ; (6) Otto has 

recently introduced another category of Value — ^Holiness (in 
a specialised sense, which we shall discuss later). The first of 
these can be left out of our present discussion, for obviously 
it is not the religious type of value (though religion may 
sanctify and utilise it). The second also may be omitted, 
because it enters as a factor into all the others as their psycho- 
logical basis ; for, as we have seen, all values when present 
to eonseiousness evoke a feeling of satisfaetion and therefore 
of pleasure. It is customary to regard the next three — ^the 
Good, the True, the Beautiful — as the ultimate, intrinsic and 
universal values. It is these three, together with the Holy 
(in Otto’s sense), that we have to keep in mind in our sub- 
sequent discussion. 

II. 

Our question then is: What value (or values) enters 
characteristically into religious experience or constitutes its 
essence ? The answers that can be given to this question fall 
into two main groups. (1) We may deny that there is any 
such thing as a distinctively religious value. In that case we 
may either (a) assimilate religion to some other type of 
experience as a department or subdivision of the latter ; or 
(6) we may hold the view that its uniqueness lies in the way 
in which it organises the xvhole of experience round the idea of 
God, rather than in any elementary feeling peculiar to itself. 
(2) Or, on the contrary, we may regard religion as something 
sui generis, wholly unique, original, possessing at least 
relative independence and autonomy in human life, and not 
as a mere mode or department of any other type of experience, 
or even as an organism consisting of elements which arc in 
themselves non-religious. We must briefly examine these 
views. 

(1) If it is held that there is no such thing as a distinctively 
religious value, (a) the simpler plan is to reduce religion to 
some other type of experience. According to this view, 
what religion docs is to adopt the valuation of some other 
aspect of human culture, and to give it a tone or complexion 
of its own. 

For instance, it may be held that religion is a department 
of morality and apprehends the Divine under the form of 
absolute Goodness in the ethical sense. The outstanding 
exponent of this view is Kant, who sought in the moral con- 
sciousness and there alone the essence of religion. Both in 
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his Critique of the Practical Reason and in his Critique of 
Judgment he defines religion as “ the recognition of our duties 
as divine commands.” He denies that there are any special 
duties which we owe to God {Hofdienste, “ court-services,” 
he somewhat contemptuously calls them) over and above 
our ethical duties to our fellow men. In his posthumous work, 
the Opus Postumum (first published in 1920), he seems 
definitely to identify God with the Moral Law. “ There is a 
God,” he declares, “ for there is a Categorical Imperative of 
Duty, before which all knees do bow, whether they be in 
heaven or in the earth or under the earth, and whose name is 
holy.” ^ By his constant insistence on the moral aspect of 
religion as distinct from outward ritual, Kant doubtless 
rendered a valuable service, which may be compared to that 
of the Old Testament prophets. But in assimilating the 
religious sentiment to the moral, he ignored the real distinct- 
ness and relative independence of these two aspeets of human 
life. In such a view a whole dimension of religious experience 
is strangely overlooked, viz. what may be called the mystical 
element, the soul’s apprehension of God as a Supreme Value 
to be enjoyed for His own sake, that intimate fellowship with 
God which, though it reacts profoundly on moral conduct, is 
not simply to be subsumed under the term “ Moral Law ” in 
the sense of our duties to our fellow men . The purely religious 
consciousness can never acquiesce in the view that religion 
is a mere appendix or handmaid of morality, or that religious 
values and moral values, however closely inter-related, can 
be reduced into sheer identity. Religion is more than 
morality, though morality is an element in it. 

Again, it may be held that religion is essentially a form of 
knowledge, a view of the universe, a kind of metaphysic of 
Reality. In that case its supreme value is Truth, which is 
also the normative value of science and philosophy. To 
Hegel religion was a kind of popular philosophy, or picture- 
thinking, couched in the concrete language of the imagination 
and the emotions, as distinguished from the more severely 
logical thinking of pure philosophy. Thus religion and 
philosophy differ in form but are identical in essential con- 
tent. To the neo-Idealists, Croce and Gentile, who may be 
called the modern successors of Hegel, the human spirit is 
outgrowing the need of religion, the place of which is being 
taken by philosophy. * Now, religion does doubtless include 

1 Quoted by C. C. J. Webb, Kant’s Philosophy of Religion (1926), p. 197. 

* E.g. Croce : “ IVe must atfirm that religion, so far as it is truth, is 
identical with philosophy, or as can also be said, that philosophy is the true. 
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or imply a Weltanshauung, a more or less metaphysical view 
of the universe which means to be trtie. Like metaphysics, it 
is a kind of a hunger and thirst for Ultimate Reality, a search 
for the noumenal beyond mere phenomena. The extreme 
mystic, it is true, discards all intellectual or logical methods, 
and claims to be able to apprehend Reality directly, i.e. 
without the help of intervening concepts ; yet what he does 
so apprehend he believes to be the Real, the inmost Truth of 
things. But the religious man as such does not approach the 
problem of truth in the severely detached, impartial or 
impersonal way of scientific and philosophical research. 
Reality is to him a religious value that answers to the deepest 
emotions of the heart and satisfies needs other than the 
purely intellectual. In a word, religion is not to be identified 
with knowledge ; it is more than knowledge, though know- 
ledge is an element in it. 

Similar remarks might be made about the view that 
religion is essentially an (esthetic feeling, a kind of beatifie 
vision of Absolute Beauty, or an appreciation of the satis- 
fyingness of the Universe as a kind of internally harmonious 
work of art. As we shall sec, Schlcicrmacher has close 
affinities with this view. Now art has played a great part in 
the religious life of men, but religion is not identical with art 
or a department of it. It is more than appreciation of the 
Beautiful, though this, too, is an element in it. 

(6) That religion is the organisation of all values rather 
than something which enshrines a distinctive value of its own, 
has been held by many modern psychologists and philo- 
sophers. For instance. Professor G. A. Coe, in his Psychology 
of Religion (1916), says : 

“ Religion offers no particular value of its own. It is not 
co-ordinate with other interests, but is rather a reinforce- 
ment, unifieati(jn, and revaluation of values as a whole, 
particularly in social terms ” (p. 41). “ Religion does 

not introduce any new value ; it is an operation upon 
and within all our appreciations. If we are to speak of 
religious values at all, we should think of it as the value 
of values, that is, the value of life organising and com- 
pleting itself, or seeking a destiny, as against the discrete 
values of impulsive or unrcflcctivc existence ” (p. 70).^ 

religion. . . . When religion does not dissolve into philosophy ... it 
reveals itself as effective error.” See his Logic, English translation, pp. 489 - 
447 . 

^ The present writer has expressed a similar view in his book The 
Philosophy of Religion (Hodder and Stoughton, 1924 ), p. 68 . It is because 
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And Professor Windelband, in his Introduction to Philosophy 
(English translation, 2nd edit., 1928), writes thus : 

“ Logical, ethical, and aesthetic values [i.e. the True, the 
Good, the Beautiful], make up the entire range, for 
philosophieal inquiry, of the human value-activity. . . . 
There can be, as regards content, no further universal 
values beyond these three, because in these three the 
entire province of psychic activity is exhausted. . . . 
When, in spite of this, we speak of a realm of religious 
values, which may be comprised under the title of the 
sacred, we mean that all these values may assume 
religious forms. ... If we seek the common feature in 
all the valuations which can thus assume a religious 
complexion, we find it is always the relation of the 
values to a supramundanc, supercmpirical, suprasensuous 
reality. This element of othcrworldliness is character- 
istic of the essence of religion. . . . By the sacred we do 
not mean any special class of universally valid values, 
such as those which constitute the true, the good, the 
beautiful, but all these values together in so far as they 
are related to a suprasensuous reality ” (pp. 323 ff.). 

Thus, according to Windelband, religion derives all its values 
from other fields, and the specific religious element is to be 
sought only in the relation of these to a supramundanc reality. 

The views thus expressed by Coc and Windelband con- 
tain an important element of truth which wc must seek to 
conserve. Religion certainly claims to organise the xvhole 
experience of man, and therefore (as I shall emphasise later) 
to embrace all values within its own supreme valuation, and 
in the act of including them it “ sublimates,” hallows and 
unifies them, and irradiates them with its ow'ii supramundanc 
glory. Religion at its best is not a merely departmental 
fijnetion of life, marked off sharply from the provinces of 
ethics, art, science and philosophy, and the “ secular ” pur- 
suits of daily life. It pervades all interests and sweeps all 
life into its orbit. But it is able to do this just because it has 
its own unique principle of valuation, which is more funda- 
mental, ultimate and inclusive than any merely derived 
principle. It has its owm original contribution to make to 
the system of values other than the function (important as 
this is) of relating the values which exist independently of it 
to the transmundane reality. 

he now feels that, the matter deserves a more carehil treatment that he 
has been led lo reconsider the whole question in this article. 
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(2) We now turn to the view that religion is a unique and 
distinct type of experience, which, as such, may be expected 
to enshrine a value of its own unborrowed from any other 
field of human activity. Schleiermacher was the first thinker 
to insist on the original or underived nature of religious 
experience, and so to seek to vindicate the independent status 
of religion as a fundamental function of life distinct from 
morality and knowledge. 

“ Only [he declared] when piety takes its place along- 
side of science and practice, as a necessary, an indis- 
pensable third, as their natural counterpart, not less in 
worth or splendour than either, will the common field 
be altogether occupied, and human nature on this side 
complete.” ^ 

In his Reden ( 1799 ) Schleiermacher endeavoured to “ descend 
into the inmost sanctuary of life ” in order to find an indepen- 
dent psychical basis for religion, and he found that basis in 
simple feeling in its primordial form, that is in that mystic 
moment of consciousness in which subject and object are 
merged in each other in undifferentiated unity. Religion was 
to him the immediate awareness of the Infinite in the finite, 
the Eternal in the temporal, the direct contact and fusion of 
the self with the Divine. It is thus rooted neither in knowing 
nor in acting, but in feeling. And yet Schleiermacher does 
not really succeed in safeguarding the uniqueness of religious 
experience, for he does not distinguish pious feeling from 
feeling in general. He goes so far as to say that all healthy 
feeling is religious. But it is certain that feeling enters into 
non-religious types of experience as well as into the religious. 
Further, he fails to discriminate religious feeling from mere 
organic sensation. Or in so far as the former is assigned a 
higher plane than mere organic consciousness, it has close 
affinities with aesthetic feeling or the sense of the beauty and 
internal harmony of the universe. In his later and riper 
work, Der christlichc Glauhe ( 1821 ), he gives a closer psycho- 
logical characterisation of the nature of religious feeling, in 
the famous definition of religion as “ the consciousness of 
being absolutely dependent, or of being in relation with 
God.” ® But even this does not sufficiently define the nature 
of that relation. The feeling of dependence is not specifically 
and exclusively religious. There is some point in Hegel’s 

^ The quotations are from the Second Address of tlie Reden, Dr Oman’s 
translation. 

* Schleiermacher, The Christian Faith (English translation, 1928), p. 12. 
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retort that if this be the nature^of piety, then Schleiermacher’s 
dog would be more pious than his master. In a word, what 
is wrong with his teaching, in spite of its great historical 
importance and profound suggestiveness, is that he has no 
adeq^uate idea of valv£. His religious feeling has too much 
affinity with mere organic sensation, ^hich is obviously on a 
sub-valuational or naturalistic plane. 

It was Ritschl (following Lotze) who prominently intro- 
duced the idea of “ value ” into the discussion of religion. 
As is well known, Ritschl held that religious knowledge con- 
sists of value- judgments as distinguished from scientific or 
existential judgments : i.e. it is concerned with the object 
not as it is in itself, but as it affects the subject according to 
the pleasure or pain it excites. 

“ Religious knowledge moves in independent value- 
judgments, which relate to man’s attitude to the world, 
and call forth feelings of pleasure or pain, in which man 
either enjoys the dominion over the world vouchsafed 
to him by God, or feels grievously the lack of God’s help 
to that end.” * 

But Ritschl does not really help us to answer our question : 
What kind of value enters into the religious judgment as 
distinguished from other kinds of value- judgment, such as 
the moral and the a-sthctic ? What quality is it that gives the 
religious object its worth to man’s consciousness ? Is it felt 
to possess value because it is perfectly “ good ” in the ethical 
sense ? How then arc we to distinguish religion from morality ? 
Or is it because it is aj)prchended as transcendcntally 
“ beautiful ” ? How then docs religion differ essentially from 
aesthetic taste ? Or is it in virtue of some other quality which 
is neither moral nor assthetic ? In one important point 
Ritschl falls behind Schleiermacher. For him, on account of 
his deep-rooted antipathy to all forms of mysticism, the 
essential element in religious experience is not immediate 
consciousness of God, but man’s “ enjoyment of dominion 
over the world vouchsafed to him by God,” “ by whose help ” 
man is able to “ maintain his independence against ” the 
world of Nature.® But this reduces religion to the non- 
religious, namely to man’s relation to the world, and assigns 
to God a merely instrumental and not an intrinsic and 
immediate value for piety. On the whole, Ritschl’s interpre- 

^ Ritschl, Justification and Iteeonciliation (English translation, 1900), 
p. 205. 

* Ibid., pp. 205, 199. 
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tation was predominantly ethipal and practical, as Schleier- 
macher’s was aesthetic and mystical. 

Rudolf Otto is much more successful than his predecessors 
in isolating the imique element in religious experience and in 
maintaining that religion enshrines a value of its own, distinct 
from the values which belong to other human interests and 
activities. 

“ If there is any single domain of human experience 
that presents us with something unmistakably specifie 
and unique, peculiar to itself, assuredly it is that of the 
religious life ” (p. 4).^ 

And the value peculiar to religion is Holiness or the Sacred. 
“ ‘ Holiness ’ — ‘ the holy ’ — is a category of interpretation 
and valuation peculiar to the sphere of religion ” (p. 5). 
“ The Holy as a Category of Value ” is the title of one of the 
chapters in Otto’s famous book (ch. viii.). Now this word 
“ holiness ” has come to be used in the ethical sense of 
perfect goodness. But Otto would lead us back to its original 
meaning, conveying the sense of the ineffable and linfathom- 
able mystery of the Divine Being as the “ wholly other,” 
which evokes in tlie worshipper a “ creature-feeling ” or 
emotion of self-abasement into nothingness before an over- 
powering absolute might — a might which is recognised as 
having at the same time the supremest right to make the 
highest claims on men and as being in an absolute sense (on 
other than moral and rational grounds) worthy to be praised. 
To convey this original meaning of “ holiness ” isolated from 
the moral element (“ goodness ”) which later came to be 
associated with it, Otto invents the term “ numinous,” and 
he speaks of a “ unique numinous category of value,” “ a 
category of valuation which has no place in the everyday 
natural world of ordinary exj>erience ” (pp. 7, 15). The 
impression at once oi azvcfulness and of fascination which the 
holiness of the Divine leaves on the soul of the devotee is 
the absolutely primary and elementary datum of religious 
experience, and as such is non-rational, i.e. indefinable in 
terms of rational concepts. Moreover, this unique original 
feeling-response to the mysterium tremendum et fascinans 
“ can be in itself ethically neutral,” and so claims recognition 
in its own right apart from moral considerations. Further, 
“ religious feelings are not the same as aesthetic feelings ” 
(p. 42 n.). Thus religion cannot be assimilated either to 

. ^ The quotations arc from Otto’s Idea of the Holy (English translation, 

1923 ). 
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philosophy or to morality or to art, but is an autonomous 
activity of the human spirit in its felt relation to an absolutely 
unique Being, “ the Wholly Other.” 

Such in briefest possible outline are Otto’s characteristic 
views, which have now become widely known. There can be 
no doubt that he has made a very strong primd facie case for 
“ the holy ” in the sense of the “ numinous ” as the dis- 
tinctively religious category of value. He has rendered great 
service by reviving the religious sense of an independent, 
transcendent spiritual world, and by restoring the emotion 
of awe (or in the language of the New Testament, “ reverence 
and godly fear ”) to its rightful place at the very centre of 
the life of piety. A distinctive mark of the religious con- 
sciousness is its sense of the august sublimity and transcend- 
ence of God as “ the high and lofty One that inhabiteth 
eternity, whose name is Holy ” (Isa. Ivii. 1.5), and its inmost 
emotion is expressed in the words of the seraphic adoration, 
“ Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts ; the whole earth is 
full of His glory ” (Isa. vi. 3). But Otto’s solution suggests 
many further problems. We must here limit ourselves to 
one main point, namely the question of the correlation and 
the unification of the values. 

III. 

The problem then is, In what relation do the four ultimate 
values (the Good, the True, the Beautiful, the Holy) stand to 
each other ? Can there be four ultiniates ? Is the “ Holy ” 
(in the numinous sense) a fourth value existing side by side, 
so to speak, with the other three on equal terms, as an 
indispensable fourth (in place of Schlcicrmacher’s “ indis- 
pensable third ”) ? Arc the four values to be left in a state 
of independence or quasi-independence, like four parallel 
lines that never meet ? In other words, is religious experience 
a fourth autonomous type of experience existing alongside 
of three others, equally autonomous, the moral, the rational 
and the aesthetic ? Arc we to have not only “ art for art’s 
sake,” but also morality for morality’s sake, etc., and like- 
wise on the same terms religion for religion’s sake, each 
department of human culture being complete in itself and an 
end in itself, governed by its own relevant value without 
interference or interpenetration by the values which are 
relevant to the other realms ? Do the values at best con- 
stitute a kind of confederacy of co-equal principles ? Even 
so, the question arises : On what basis are they confederated ? 
If we can discover the principle of federation, is that prin- 
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ciple another value, or is it identical with one of those with 
which we have been dealing ? 

It is at once obvious that the autonomy or mutual 
independence of the four values is relative only, and cannot 
be absolute. They must somehow co-inhere and interpene- 
trate within the unity of experience as a whole. Just as (if 
the analogy be permitted) patristic and scholastic theology 
endeavoured to safeguard the unity of the Godhead by the 
doctrine of -rrepi^Mprja-i^ or reciprocal permeation and mutual 
inclusiveness of the Three Persons, and likewise sought to 
ensure the unity of Christ’s person by the doctrine of the 
communicatio idiomatum or interpenetration of the divine 
and human “ natures ” in Him, so we must think of the 
values of human experience as somehow interfused within 
the unity of life. Of course Otto himself fully recognises and 
emphasises this. He speaks of 

“ the intimate interpenetration of the non-rational [the 
numinous] with the rational elements of the religious 
consciousness, like the interweaving of warp and woof 
in a fabric ” (p. 47), 

which he compares with the interpenetration of the non- 
rational sex instinct by personal affection and of pure, non- 
rational music by the rational verbal text of the song, and 
which is the result of what he calls “ the law of association of 
feelings ” and “ schematisation ” (ch. vii). But is not the rela- 
tion between them even more intimate ? Must we not attri- 
bute the fusion to some principle more organic than the mere 
“association of feelings” which have wholly distinct origins ? 

The suggestion I wish to make is that “ the Holy ” is not 
so much a fourth value, co-existing on terms of equality with 
the other three so-called “ ultimate values,” but is, so to 
speak, the common plasm from which all the other values are 
differentiated, the matrix from which they are derived, their 
common fons et origo. Religion, being man’s experience of 
supra-sensible and ultimate Reality (of course I do not mean 
that any human experience can exhaust that Reality), is the 
most inclusive type of experience, the richest in content and 
in potentiality, and therefore its category of value — the Holy 
— is the richest and most inclusive of all human values. Just 
as “ the Good ” (not in the restricted moral sense) was to Plato 
“ the idea of ideas,” that is, the ultimate and all-inclusive 
idea, so we may suppose that “ the Holy ” is the value of 
values, the ultimate, most fundamental and comprehensive 
•value. 
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The values of Goodness, Beauty and Truth already exist 
implicitly or “ in solution ” in that of Holiness. In the course 
of social development they become explicit even to the extent 
of being isolated and cut off from their creative source and 
original home. To borrow Shelley’s metaphor : 

“ Life, like a dome of many-colourcd glass, 

Stains the white radiance of” 

the Holy, by its prismatic diffraction of the pure light. This 
is in accordance with the general tendency of biological and 
sociological evolution, which is marked by an increasing 
differentiation of function in the course of which the “ one ” 
divides itself into the “ many.” In primitive society religion 
is not marked off from other interests or activities, but rather 
includes them all, stich as magic (which is primitive science), 
art, law, morality. But gradually, as the organisation of life 
became more complex, these other aspects of culture, and the 
values which they enshrined, more and more asserted their 
autonomy as interests which exist in their own right. We 
then see science, art and morality withdrawing themselves 
from the sphere of religion and setting themselves up as 
independent disciplines, each with its own immanent laws 
and riglrts. This stage of differentiation is doubtless a 
necessary “ moment ” in human development, but it is at 
best a half-way house and not the end of the journey. It is 
the stage of antithesis, which must lead on to an effort 
towards a richer synthesis or rc-unifioation of values at a 
deeper level of experience than the original unity. For 
religion aims at nothing less than the unification of the whole 
of life under the control of its own ])rinciplc. Differentiation 
of function is necessary and is a real enrichment of life, pro- 
vided it does not lead to a final separation of the various 
functions from the primal unitary source of all being, namely 
God, who is the object of the numinous experience. Such a 
separation would involve the acute secularisation of vast 
domains of life, and thereby religion would become a mere 
departmental activity of the human spirit unrelated to the 
rest of life. This would indeed be a disastrous result. Such 
result can only be avoided if it be realised that the moral, 
aesthetic and rational values all radiate from a common centre 
of light — the Holy — and that if we follow their rays back 
to their original source we arc led back to that radiant 
centre. In a word, religion engages the whole personality of 
man and claims all values for its own. 

Each type of value-experience is, so far as it goes, a valid 
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way of approach to the religious experience of the Absolute 
Reality. All values of Goodness, Beauty and Truth when 
elevated to the plane of the Absolute are holy or sacred. They 
are, so to speak, parallel lines that meet in infinity. Each 
value when raised to the nth power partakes of the quality 
of the numinous. Not one of them, nor even the three com- 
bined, are exhaustive of the whole content or character of 
the Holy, nevertheless each is an essential constituent of it. 
They are not, as Otto would have it, merely interfused with 
the Holy by association of feelings, but are organic and 
intrinsic elements within it. Each of the three “ non- 
religious ” modes of value-experience may take on a religious 
complexion and colour, and be suffused and saturated with 
the numinous quality, not by a kind of communicatio idio- 
matum of feelings wliich arc of independent origin, but 
because each value emanates from God and partakes of His 
nature. That is why tliere can be a distinctively religious 
motive of conduct, a religious apprehension of truth, a 
religious appreciation of beauty. 

Take, for instance, tlie ethical type of experience. I have 
criticised Kant for reducing religion into a subsidiary 
position as a mere handmaid of morality. And yet, as Pro- 
fessor Webb has recently pointed out, Kant’s attitude to the 
moral law was itself a profoundly religious attitude. 

“ Whatever we may find wanting in Kant’s relation of 
morality to other aspects of life, his own attitude towards 
the moral law is always profoundly religious, full of the 
sentiment of awe and self-prostration whic^h we associate 
with the perception anywhere of what Prolessor Otto 
has lately taught us to call das Nummose.'^ ^ 

I would refer again to Kant’s own words which I have quoted 
above : 

‘‘ Tlicre is a God, for there is a Categorical Imperative of 
Duty, befoni which all knees do bow, whether they be m 
heaven or in the earth or under the earth, and whose 
Name is holy ” (italics mine). 

Here Kant’s attitude to the moral law is distinctively 
numinous. His mistake was in making duty, or goodness in 
the restricted moral sense, the one and only avenue of approach 
to God (although in the famous passage at the end of the 
Critique of Practical Reason he places the starry heavens 
above ” side by side with ‘‘ the moral law within as 
1 C. C. J. Webb, Philosophy of Religion (1926), p. 68. 
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inspirers of “ wonder and reverent awe ”). Yet it is a per- 
manent element of truth in his teaching that the Good is a 
main road to the Holy or Numinous. “ What doth the Lord 
require of thee but to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God ? ” (Mic. vi. 8), — justice and mercy in 
our dealings with men are highways to humility or reverence 
in our attitude to God and are essential to true religion. In 
this way wc avoid the peril, from which Otto is not free, of 
making religion to be “ wholly other ” than morality, and of 
regarding the increasing “ moralisation of the idea of God,” 
which marks the progress of religion, as due to a mere infil- 
tration (however intimate) into religion of something from 
outside rather than a necessary dialectic movement within 
religion itself. The moral insight of man when pursued to 
the uttermost leads straight to God, the perfect moral Being. 
The apprehension of God as absolute goodness is implicit in 
the religious consciousness as such, though it needs the 
discipline of life and history to make it explicit. God is 
certainly felt to transcend human goodness, but only in the 
sense that His goodness is transcendent, i.e. superlative, 
absolute, not in the sense that He is Himself “ beyond good 
and evil ” or morally neutral. Goodness in God is in principle 
the same as goodness in man. The transformation or sub- 
limation of moral experience in God docs not destroy its 
essential continuity with ours, any more than the trans- 
formation of mathematical knowledge in an Einstein destroys 
its continuity with that of the schoolboy who is only begin- 
ning to babble the multiplication table. And transcendent 
goodness is, I suggest, lioli/, awe-inspiring ; absqlute moral 
purity is a sacred quality which evokes a response of religious 
reverence. It should imj)rcss those Avho contemplate it with 
numinous axvc as well as with a numinous feeling of its unique 
fascination. 

A similar line of argument might be developed concerning 
the rational category of value (the True). Here also wc have 
a real way of approach to the Holy, or to an clement within 
the complex idea of the Holy. There are those to whom 
religion is primarily an apprehension of God through the 
higher intellect — an apprehension which is a genuine value- 
experience, in so much as it “ satisfies ” a human “ desire ” 
(in accordance with my definition of value at the commence- 
ment of this paper). Thinkers like Plato, Plotinus and 
Spinoza occasionally arrive at a high point in their argument 
where their philosophical thought becomes suffused with a 
distinctively religious glow. It is often inadequately realised 
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that St. Augustine’s conversion was largely in&Uectual, as is 
evident from his Confessions. He embraced Christianity 
because it satisfied his earnest quest for truth in a way which 
Manichaeism and Neo-Platonism had failed to do, and his 
satisfaction expressed itself in religious adoration. The 
Beatific Vision which Dante had in the Empyrean (as 
described at the end of his Paradiso) is a direct intellectual 
knowledge of God. Both Aquinas and Dante accepted the 
Aristotelian doctrine that the satisfaction of the intellect is 
man’s final beatitude, and that this satisfaction is found in the 
contemplation of God as Absolute Truth, It is true that the 
natural reason of man is incapable of reaching these heights. 

“ For the direct vision [of God] . . . nothing avails but 
a supernatural elevation of the natural intellect of man 
by an infusion into it of the Divine Intellect by grace, 
... by which the human intellect is raised above 
itself.” ^ 

But even so it is implied that God is apprehended as Truth, 
and that truth so apprehended satisfies the soul and eonfers 
upon it a joy or beatitude which is essentially religious. It 
was his discovery of a scientific law that inspired Kepler to 
utter the prayer, “ O God, wc think Thy thoughts after 
Thee.” It seems to me, then, that we must modify Otto’s 
disproportionate stress on the non-rational clement in 
religion, and as a corrective I would stress its implicit 
rationality. This docs not mean that they arc right who 
identify religion with philosophy. The intellect is one way, 
but only one way, of approach to God. Nor would I give the 
name religion to mere intellectual knowledge without the 
appropriate emotional response. But what is religious is the 
whole concrete experience, and not the mere emotion isolated 
from its intellectual content or conciomitant. 

Similarly it may be argued that (esthetic taste or the experi- 
ence of the beautiful is a means of approach to the Holy. 
This way was typical of the ancient (Jreeks, so that Hegel, 
with much truth, characterised Greek religion as “ the 
Religion of Beauty.” The Greeks made great use of the 
sensuous forms of art — especially of sculpture and archi- 
tecture — ^to body forth their ideas of the Divine and to 
express their religious sentiments, and so disclosed to the 
world the significance of beauty in religion. It is, of course, 
true that no sensuous form can adequately represent the 
transcendent spiritual world ; art can only image forth the 
1 J. S. Carroll, In Pattia: An Exposition of Dante's Paradiso, pp. 16 f. 
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Divine in so l&r as the Divine is immanent in the world of 
sense. But as is well known, Plato taught that Absolute 
Beauty, or Beauty in its pure, suprasensuous, eternal essence, 
and not merely in its visible manifestations, is the ultimate 
object of the soul’s quest. 

“ Here [he declares] is to be found . . . the happy 
life, the ultimate object of desire to man ; it is to live in 
beholding this consummate beauty. . . . What, then, 
might we expect if we should see Beauty uncorrupted, 
pure and unmixed, not that of the corruptible bodily 
nature of men and colours, and all the rest of that 
perishing and fading trash, but the divine and unchange- 
able beauty itself ? Think you that the life of that man 
would be contemptible and mean who would ever fix his 
eyes on that beauty, and behold that which he ought to 
behold, and be conversant with it ? . . . Would he not 
become dear to the gods, and himself one of the immor- 
tals if ever man was ? ” ^ 

Here, then, we sec that there is a type of mind for whom the 
pursuit of beauty leads to the Divine. We may well learn 
from Plato that Ultimate Reality is beautiful as well as good, 
that Beauty is an absolute value and as such an attribute of 
God. It is true that in the passage quoted the numinous sense 
of the mysteritim tremendum, which Otto so emphasises, is not 
conspicuous, but only the element of fascination, which he 
also stresses. The Hebrew p.salmist, however, combines the 
tremendum and the fascinans in those striking words, “ O 
worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness ; tremble before 
Him, all the earth ” (Ps. xevi. 9, of. xxix. 2). Here, then, in 
a highly numinous context, the feeling of the beauty of the 
divine holiness is expressed. And absolute Beauty is holy, 
wor(th)shipful, adorable. 

Thus we seem justified in saying that the Good, the True 
and the Beautiful arc all emanations, so to speak, from the 
Holy, and that, viewed from the human end, they are avenues 
of approach to God, which, if followed up, would lead to 
religious adoration. Eternal Life, says Baron von Hiigel, in 
its 

“ outgoing movement will not only discover God as 
hidden in the deepest ideals and impulsions of Ethics, 
but also in the fullest strivings of Art and in the wisest 
and most delicate attempts of the speculative and 
analytic reason. God is no less truly the ultimate 
1 Plato, Symposium, §§ 210-212. 
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Source, Sustainer and end of perfect Beauty and of 

utter Truth than of complete Goodness and of the purest 

Self-Donation.” ^ 

Holiness, then, I suggest, is the primal unitary value con- 
taining in itself the potentiality of all the ideal values of 
human experience. And the least we can say of God is that 
He is the synthesis of Goodness, Truth and Beauty, and that 
. as such He is the thrice-holy One. For each of these attributes 
is in Him “ holy ” and so capable of evoking awe and adoration 
in the mind of man. How much more is this true of them in 
their living unity and original wholeness in the Divine Being ? 

But the question arises. Is the Holy analysable without 
remainder into these three values ? Do these revealed 
qualities exhaust the being of God ? Or to express it* other- 
wise, are there no other ways of approach to the Object of 
religious experience ? Is Holiness nothing more than the 
halo of Eternity which surrounds the other values when 
raised to the level of absolute perfection ? Is it simply the 
summation and sublimation of Goodness, Truth and Beauty ? 
Has it no other qualities beyond these ? 

Doubtless there is an overplus of mystery in the Supreme 
Object of religious experience. It would be presumption to 
claim that these three categories of value, even when raised 
to the wth power or to the plane of the Holy, arc adequate 
to explain It. What is man that he may claim to have 
exhaustively analysed the Inexhaustible ? The pious mind 
always recognises a mysterious Beyond whieh over-reaehes 
all human categories. And this vivid consciousness of the 
ultimate mystery of things enters as a constituent into the 
characteristic religious attitude of awe, humility and adora- 
tion. “ How unsearchable are His judgments, and His ways 
past finding out, ... to Whom be glory for ever. Amen ” 
(Rom. xi. yy, ye). A kind of reverent agnosticism, i.e. a 
certain awareness of the inadequacy of all human modes of 
apprehension to grasp the stupendous mystery of being, 
together with a sense of awe and wonder in the presence of 
that mystery, accompanies all deep spiritual experience as a 
delicate background and presupposition. And yet this over- 
plus of mystery confronts us, not as an ultimatum or a ne 
plus ultra assigning fixed boundaries to human thought, but 
as a challenge to the adventurous mind of man to explore 
further the nature of Eternal Being and to seek to interpret 
it in terms of the highest categories or values of human 


^ F. von Hugel, Eternal Life, p. 892. 
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experience. The apotheosis of blank mystery — non-rational, 
non-ethical, beyond good and evil — is in danger of resulting 
either in a reversion to primitive credulity and superstition, 
or in a fanatical plunge into the empty abyss of extreme 
mysticism in which God is conceived of in purely negative 
terms. I emphatically agree with Otto when he says that 
the 

“ process of rationalisation and moralisation of the 
numinous, as it grows ever more clear and more potent, 
is in fact the most essential part of what we call ‘ Sacred 
History ’ and prize as the ever-growing self-revelation of 
the divine ” (p. 115). 

But I would suggest that this process, which is so essential to 
religious progress, is the result, not (as in Otto’s theory) of 
the infusion into religion of values which are of independent 
origin, but of the immanent development of the supreme 
religious value (the Holy) itself. Further, Otto is right in his 
view that the mysterium tremendum of religious experience 
involves the feeling of the “ might,” “ power,” “ absolute 
overpoweringness,” tremenda majestas of the Deity (p. 20). 
But overpowering Might is not worshipful — worthshipivl — 
unless it be supremely good. An omnipotent Devil would 
not be worthy of “ the blessing, and the honour, and the 
glory, and the dominion ” which in the apocalyptic vision 
was offered unto the Lamb that sittctli upon the throne for 
ever and, ever (Rev. v. 13). It is “ the Lamb,” as symbol of 
the sacrificial love which rules on the throne of the universe, 
that is deemed “ worthy ” of religious adoration and praise. 

To sum up ; Holiness is not a simple, elementary value, 
but a compound and synthetic one, which includes, unifies, 
permeates and conserves all the other values of life. It is, 
so to say, the common protoplasm from which all the other 
values have been differentiated. Such differentiation was 
historically inevitable as a stage in the dialectic of life, so that 
ethics, science and philosophy, and aesthetics, have cast aside 
the leading-strings of religion and become independent dis- 
ciplines. This is all to the good, in so far as it is a “ moment ” 
in the process which is to issue in a deeper unification. But 
the final quest of life must be for a unity which embraces all 
values while yet conserving them in their integrity, and such 
a unity is to be sought for on the lines of an ever-deepening 
and ever-expanding religious experience. 

D. MIALL EDWARDS. 
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EDUCATION IN GERMANY SINCE 
THE REVOLUTION, 

DAVID WILLIAMS, M.A. 

The revolution which took place in Germany immediately 
after the war, though less spectacular than that of Russia, 
has had equally important consequences. This is especially 
true of its effects on education. Consciously or unconsciously, 
every political system uses its educational organisation to 
provide a moral basis for itself, and, in particular, a govern- 
ment established by revolution has to justify itself to the 
rising generation. Changes in the educational system of a 
country, therefore, provide an accurate barometer of the 
opinion underlying political changes. Moreover, a revolution 
affords greater opportunities for new experiments than exist 
under a stable government, and as the problems of education 
in Germany arc very similar to our own, the splutions offered 
there are of particular interest to us at the present time. 

The school system of Germany under the old regime was 
justly famous for its thoroughness and efficiency, but it 
suffered from some pronounced defects. In fact, a deputy 
stated in the Prussian Landtag in 1919 that if it were true 
that the Seven Weeks’ War had been won by the Prussian 
elementary school teacher, it was equally true that the world 
war w5s lost in the secondary school. Education was con- 
trolled by each individual state, and consequently it failed to 
emphasise the unity of German national life and culture. 
Still greater was the division between the classes. Trans- 
ference from the elementary school to the secondary school 
was extremely difficult ; the elementary school was meant 
for the training of workers, the secondary school for .the 
official classes. This was even reflected in the hostility which 
existed between the two types of teachers. Again, the 
diversity of secondary schools was almost bewildering ; there 
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existed the classical Gymnasium, the semi-classical Real- 
gymnasium, the scientific Rcalschule, and many variations of 
these three types. This diversity was increased by the con- 
trol over education exer6ised by religious bodies, by the 
Lutheran church in Prussia and the Catholic church in 
Bavaria. In no sense, therefore, was education unified ; 
neither was it national. The classical gymnasium in par- 
ticular came in for criticism. Socially it was the most 
exclusive of the types of secondary school, and its pre- 
dominant interest in the classics almost excluded all other 
subjects. Even the former Emperor, William II., is reputed 
to have said that he wished his schools to produce Germans 
and not Greeks. 

The revolution, therefore, attempted to make education 
more democratic and more national. Certain principles were 
laid down by the Constitution of Weimar, Thus, education 
was to be free and compulsory. A child was to have at least 
eight years in school (commencing at the age of six), and it 
was intended that he should have part-time education from 
his fourteenth to his eighteenth year, but this clause has not 
been applied. More important still is the provision for com- 
pulsory elementary State-education for all. Before the war, 
the child destined to enter the secondary school spent his 
early years in a private preparatory school, but by the con- 
stitution all schools of this type were to be abolished. In 
spite of bitter opposition, the law came into effect in 1929, 
and now every German child has to attend a Grundschule for 
four years. After this he can continue in the elementary 
school (which 90 per cent, do), or proceed to one of the 
secondary schools. There was some consideration given to 
the provision of maintenance grants where necessary to 
support children in the secondary school, but this matter was 
also dropped, and at present a parent pays fees in pro- 
portion to his income tax. The constitution stated that all 
children should have the same right to education, and that 
this should be used as a means to attain social unity. Co- 
operation between the elementary school and the secondary 
was thus assumed. Added to this the constitution declared 
that denominational, interdenominational and secular schools 
should be provided, and that no teacher or pupil should be 
compelled to give or attend religious instruction. 

The control of education % the Federal Government, 
desirable as it was from the point of view of national unity, 
broke down over the question of finance. The Reich was not 
willing to assume responsibility for the cost of education, and 
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as this fell on the various States, naturally they claimed 
absolute control. The result is that there are as many 
educational systems in Germany as there are political units, 
and they differ considerably from one another. Bavaria, the 
most reactionary of the States, has introduced changes in the 
matter of religious instruction which are contradictory to the 
Federal Constitution. On the other hand, Saxony and 
Hamburg have carried out radical reforms. Midway between 
these two extremes stands Prussia, and as the prestige of 
Prussia is so great with the lesser States, who follow its policy 
in most things, its educational system can safely be taken to 
be typical of most of Germany. 

Prussian education is still highly organised on its adminis- 
trative side, but great latitude is granted in the matter of 
teaching. This is particularly noticeable in areas where 
political opinion is most radical, as in Neukoln, the industrial 
section of Berlin. Here the most extreme experiments are 
carried out, and the schools concerned do not seem to suffer 
any lack of the necessary money. In recent years several of 
the elementary schools have adopted what is called Gesampt 
Unterricht, a method by which the unity of knowledge is 
emphasised by the rejection of any kind of time-table. The 
discussion of one subject is allowed to lead to that of another, 
and knowledge is imparted as the need arises. Tlie result 
seemed to a foreign practical teacher to be merely chaos. It 
is as if the schools were allowed as much freedom as they 
desire, as a reaction against past centralisation, and in the 
hope that they will eventually attain stability. It is sympto- 
matic that the new oflicial handbook for teachers is called 
Suggestions {UichtUnicn), and not Instructions. 

In the elementary school, as in the secondary school, the 
object is to acquaint the child with the cultural traditions of 
Germany. Great attention is therefore paid to the German 
language, to German literature, history and folk songs. The 
most interesting development has been in religious instruc- 
tion. Religion is certainly a part of the cultural tradition of 
Germany, but there, even more than in England, it is alsd a 
controversial matter. Hence the three types of schools 
advocated in the constitution have been established. By far 
the greater number arc interdenominational (Simultan- 
schulen). A certain hour is provided for religion, and at that 
time the Lutheran pastor, the Jewish rabbi and the Catholic 
priest teach religion to the children of their respective con- 
fessions. There are a small number of secular schools 
(Weltanschauungschulen), usually in the socialistic, indus- 
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trial areas. It is difficult to define the “ world view ” pro- 
vided by these schools, but it is soon felt to be something 
positive, and not merely the absence of religious instruction. 
The children seem to be well aware of this. In a school in 
Neukoln I asked a little girl of eight where she lived. She 
mentioned a part of the city a considerable distance away, 
and said that she came to school by tram. I asked her why 
she did not attend a school nearer home, and she promptly 
informed me that it was because her parents did not wish her 
to be taught religion. 

Since religion was not taught, it was interesting to inquire 
how far a sense of morality was imparted. The headmaster 
of the same school in Neukoln told me of the following inci- 
dent. He had set one of his upper classes to write a short 
story as an exercise in composition. One girl described her- 
self as walking along Unter den Linden, Berlin’s main street. 
An expensively dressed woman came along and dropped her 
bag so that her money fell out on the street. The little girl 
promptly put her foot on one note, and while keeping it there 
officiously helped in picking up the rest of the money. When 
the woman had gone she j)ut the note in licr pocket and went 
home, but found that it was of the inflation period and there- 
fore worthless. When this had been read out to the class it 
was discussed from the point of view of language and com- 
position, but the headmaster carefully refrained from com- 
menting on its morality, and as carefully deflected the 
children’s attention from this aspect. His expressed purpose 
was to allow the child to develop its own sense of morality, 
but it could be felt that he wished tacitly to break down the 
traditional conceptions. The Weltanschauungsehulen are, in 
fact, schools of propaganda for a new social order. 

In secondary education there has been a tendency towards 
the idea of a one-way or common seliool — a school which 
would provide a pathway from the elementary school to the 
University, and at the same time provide an education which 
would em23hasise German culture. The movement began 
before the war, but subsequent events have given it a great 
impetus. The demoralisation of Germany through its defeat 
and the nightmare of the inflation period, its loss of con- 
fidence in itself, and particularly the feeling that the body of 
the nation had been maimed through its lost territories, all 
made the building up of a healthy national life a matter of 
vital importance. Such an education was to be provided in 
the new German High School (Deutsche Oberschulc), which 
should replace all the other forms of secondary schools. At 
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least 50 per cent, of the time in this new school was to be 
devoted to German history, literature, geography, philosophy, 
art and religion. No Latin or Greek was to be taught, and 
the remainder of the time was to be divided equally between 
two foreign languages on the one hand, and mathematics and 
natural science on the other. The two languages were 
insisted upon by the universities, and it is to be noticed that 
in the majority of cases English has replaced French as the 
primary foreign language. The prestige of the older type of 
school was, however, too strong to allow of its complete 
replacement by the Deutsche Obcrschule, and in this respect 
the movement for the one-way school only led to the com- 
promise of the addition of one more type to the existing 
diversity. 

At the age of ten, therefore, the child destined for higher 
education has to choose which type of school he will go to. 
In the Gymnasium about half his time will be devoted to 
Latin and Greek, and very little to modern languages. In 
the Realgymnasium he will still do Latin, but possibly no 
Greek at all, and the emphasis will be on modern languages. 
In the Obcrrealsehulc he will devote considerably more time 
than in the other schools to mathematics and natural science. 
Judging by the statistics for Prussia, the number of human- 
istic Gymnasia has very slightly decreased since 1922 ; the 
number of Realgymnasia and of Oberrealschulcn has con- 
siderably increased, and the number of Deutsche Obcrschulcn 
is still small, but is steadily increasing. Still, even in the 
older types, the movement for nationalising the schools has 
been successful in reforming the curriculum, and now they 
also devote at least one-third of their time to German history, 
geography, literature, etc. In teaching the classics the 
emphasis is no longer so much on linguistic study as on the 
contribution of antiquity to modern thought. Similarly 
modern languages are used as media to understand the 
culture of foreign nations, and thus afford comparison with 
that of Germany. In science, even, the technical side of the 
subject is subordinated to its cultural value. 

The weakness of the system is that a child has to choose 
its school at the early age of ten — a difficulty which will also 
arise in the reorganised English schools. Ideally the choice 
should depend altogether on aptitude, but this is difficult to 
ascertain. The parent will therefore choose a school accord- 
ing to the career which he intends his boy to adopt, though 
accidental considerations such as proximity to a particular 
school will often decide. Transference from one school to 
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another later on is well-nigh impossible, though a gifted 
child (usually in rural districts where facilities for secondary 
education are not plentiful), after spending six years in a 
higher elementary school (Aufbauschule), may be trans- 
ferred to a secondary school. The great advantage of the 
system is that once a boy has chosen his school, his education 
has a unity and continuity which are often lacking with us. 
In many of our schools a boy can drop any subject he does 
not like, without considering his education as a whole, until 
eventually his curriculum may consist only of a fortuitous 
collection of subjects. The waste which this involves is 
avoided in Germany by compelling the boy to follow a set 
course of instruction, once he has made the initial choice. It 
is true that the number of pupils who complete the eight 
years’ course is relatively small. 

It is difficult for anyone to enter into the spirit of the 
schools of a foreign country, and in particular of a country so 
recently hostile as Germany. It was part of the war pro- 
paganda in England to regard German schools as militaristic 
both in discipline and in outlook, and possibly this is what 
makes the complete absence of militarism so conspicuous. 
There is nothing in Germany to correspond to the Officers’ 
Training Corps units which arc attached to our schools, and 
which provide such a puzzle for visitors to our peace-loving 
country. History text-books and teaching arc, it is true, far 
more concerned with the last twenty-five years than is the 
case with ours, but this is only natural. Article 231 of the 
Versailles Treaty placed the whole responsibility for the war 
on Germany and its allies, and the history books do their 
utmost to combat this accusation. Moreover the basis of 
German politics — the Constitution of Weimar — is of such 
recent origin that attention has to be paid to contemporary 
history. In all the schools I visited, the history text-books 
used were written since the Revolution. Attention was 
necessarily paid in them to wars — ^Irow otherwise could the 
growth of Prussia be explained ? — but on the whole they 
seemed to carry out the decree of the Minister of Education 
(1922) ; 


“ It is necessary to create history text-books which — 
with strict preservation of historical truth — cause those 
facts and situations to stand out more strongly that are 
adapted to awaken and develop the consciousness of 
responsibility of the citizen of a republic for his place in 
the State and in society.” 
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Considerable space is devoted, in text and in maps, to the lost 
provinces and to Austria, the emphasis thus being on the 
nation rather than the State. 

In the matter of discipline, the martinet type of teacher 
seems to have disappeared. Individual teachers explained 
this as the influence of the youth movement. The younger 
teachers are often products of the youth movement them- 
selves, and in their wanderings come into contact with the 
boys in an informal way. Moreover it is the practice of many 
town schools to have a Landheim — a house in the country 
where each class in its turn spends a brief period every year 
with its teacher, and this cannot fail to produce a better 
feeling between them. The law also established in 1919 what 
are called Parent Councils (Elternbciriite), to bring the schools 
into closer contact with tlic homes. Usually the parents of 
the pupils actually attending a school elect one of themselves 
for every fifty pupils to form a committee, and these advise 
with the teachers on matters of general welfare and diseipline, 
though not on the curriculum. The position of the teacher 
himself is one of considerable dignity. He is a civil servant, 
and once appointed he cannot be removed except for moral 
reasons. He alone decides whether the jjupils arc to be 
promoted at the end of each year, for there is a laudable 
absence of examinations. The course lasts for eight years, 
and consequently the older pupils are capable of advanced 
work. Nevertheless the final examination is in the hands of 
the teacher. In German composition, modern languages, 
classics and mathematics, it is customary for him to prepare 
three sets of questions, one of which will be selected by the 
central authority. In all other subjects the examination is 
oral, conducted by the teacher in the presence of the head- 
master and, if possible, of a Government Inspector. This 
does not seem to lower the standard of the examination, while 
it permits the teacher great latitude in the treatment of his 
subject, and still further extends the freedom which seems to 
be the main characteristic of present-day German education. 

DAVID WILLIAMS. 

Barry, Glamorgax. 
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From the individual to the group, from the group to the 
movement, from the movement to tlie agency, from the 
agency to the institution, represent a present social progress. 
The United States has passed, and is still passing, through 
such a trend. The last station in the fivefold hegira is now 
reached. The arriv'al, moreover, intimates an enlargement 
of the institutional conclusion. This enlargement, as found 
in several forms or fields of American society, deserves 
interpretation. 

The first field which I seek to interpret is the Federal 
Government itself. For tlic Federal Government is of 
primary and fundamental importance. The instrument 
which represents the foundation of this Government, the 
constitution, has been, since its adoption in 1788, the object 
of constant debate and of legislation. The debate and legis- 
lation have been concerned with the powers, rights, duties of 
the Federal Government in relation to the individual common- 
vvealth, and also with tlie rights, powers and duties of the 
individual commonwealth in relation to the Federal Govern- 
ment. The trend of all the discussion and of all the laws has 
been to strengthen and to enlarge the functions of the 
Federation and to narrow and to weaken the function of the 
individual commonwealth. This tendency, coming to its 
executive climax in the Civil War of 1861-65, has resulted in 
the comparative supremacy of the Government at Washing- 
ton. The power of the Federal Government has constantly 
strengthened, and the power of the individual States has just 
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as constantly narrowed. In his thought of his Government 
the individual citizen has come to think chiefly of the United 
States, and in his political loyalty has come to feel his pledge 
given not to his State but to the United States. The Stars 
and Stripes has come to be his flag, and the flag of his common- 
wealth, even if it had one, commands no peculiar allegiance. 
In the year 1889, Bryce prophesied “ the importance of the 
States will decline as the majesty and authority of the 
National Government increase.” ^ The prophecy made forty 
years ago has with each succeeding year proved to be true. 

The enlarged dominanee of the Federal system become 
manifest in many forms and through a wide diversity of 
methods. Perhaps the most significant of all these forms and 
methods is seen in the creation of many so-called bureaux and 
commissions. These bureaux or commissions are independent 
forces which the general government has established, and 
through which it functions. They are neither legislative nor 
executive, nor judicial alone, but all combined. Their 
number and their manifold works are most impressive. The 
executive department of the Government in its divisions of 
the Cabinet has no less than 149 bureaux. The State Depart- 
ment has 20, the Treasury 17, the War 24, the Navy 19, the 
Post Office 21, Labour 8, Commerce 11, Agriculture 15, the 
Interior 9, and the Department of Justice 5. In addition 
there are some fifty commissions which represent a method 
and a force both legislative, executive, and judicial. These 
commissions are concerned with services as important and 
diverse as inter-State commerce, shipping, fine arts, the 
public lands and lighthouses. 

Without reference to the legislative or the judicial 
functions which, existing from the beginning, have enlarged 
their field and their forces, the executive department has 
come to possess and to use powers of control, to cultivate 
fields of influence, to enlarge functions, which represent one 
of the great institutions of history and one of the miglity 
forces of the modern world. The Roman Empire covered and 
cultivated a wider area, but in a larger part of this area it 
failed to use so great a power as the United States uses in every 
part of its territory. The British Government to-day also 
covers a wider area, but in many parts of that area it declines 
to exercise the powers which the United States exercises in 
commonwealths as remote from its centre and from each other 
as arc the commonwealths of Washington and of Florida, of 
California and of the State of Maine. The growth in and 

^ The 'American CommonweaUh, by James Bryce. Vol. XI., p. 695. 
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toward a sense of institutionalism in the Federal Government 
is most significant and impressive. The growth is broad as 
well as fundamental, creative and formative of other institu- 
tions, and apparently ultimate in destiny. More and more 
completely does it become the United States. 

In contrast with the general authority of the Federal 
Government there is a second institution, an institution 
which the Federal Government has so far consistently and 
firmly declined to direct, and that is the institution of 
education.*^ Education in the United States is a matter of 
the individual commonwealth. It is the State which gives 
education to its children. The chief form of education is 
public, supported from the kindergarten through all the 
grades to the university by public taxation. Of course, by 
the side of public education are found private schools, 
colleges and endowed universities. Education has become 
the consuming interest of the people, both in the public and 
in the specially chartered institutions. One-fourth of all the 
citizens of the United States are enrolled in her schools and 
colleges. No less than one million students are found in her 
colleges and universities. In the last forty years the increase 
in college enrolment has been eightfold. The increase in the 
cost of all schools has in a half-century been no less than 
thirty fold. The present cost of public education is between 
three and four billions of dollars. The so-callcd higher 
education takes on two special forms : the one of establish- 
ment and administration by the State, as is manifest in fifty 
universities ; and the other of the privately chartered institu- 
tion, like Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Columbia. The public 
universities arc found in each of the great States, and in 
certain States, three, as in Ohio. Though the privately 
chartered institutions were of the earliest foundation, 
they have continued to grow with the growth of popu- 
lation and of resources. The growth, too, is commensurate 
with the growth of the State universities, like California, 
Illinois, Minnesota. Almost an even race are the great 
universities of each type, maintaining themselves, whether 
supported usually by public taxation or by fees and indi- 
vidual gifts and bequests. The university of the Sta,te has 
hardly developed more swiftly than have the historic, 
privately chartered institutions. Harvard and Columbia 
have in the last years each received annually not far from 
five million dollars. The State Universities have likewise 
spent commensurate sums in their annual administration. 

1 A few minor exceptions exist, as is seen in Alaska. 
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Their students, too, gathered from all parts of the world, 
represent an even more impressive evidence of institutional 
growth. New York University and Columbia enrol more 
than 30,000 students each in both internal and extra-mural 
classes. 

The increasingly institutional character of the university 
is made yet more evident by the enlarging influence which it 
has gained on the manifold life of the whole community. All 
lihat concerns the community has come to concern the 
university. The many and diverse departments of the 
university serve communal needs as diverse and as funda- 
mental. Its teachers’ colleges train students to teach 
kindergarten, and also to pursuing research as a professional 
quest. It establishes and conducts schools as different as 
schools of business and of theology. The university, in fact, 
has become the crown of the broadest as well as of the highest 
intellectual life. 

Carlyle’s remark that a university is simply a great 
collection of books is a charming half-truth. Its half-truth 
represents a side of the institutional values of the university 
in American life. For the higher cdiication in the United 
States is manifested in libraries having over 40 millions of 
volumes. These academic collections, however, are only a 
part, about one-fourth, of the nearly 10,000 libraries noAv 
established. Taken altogether, the public and academic 
collections constitute an institution which is helping to form, 
to reform, to transform, American life. The number of 
volumes in the public libraries exceeds 100 million copies. 
The annual expense ft)r books and for administration is about 
40 million dollars. Cleveland has 1,000,000 people, and a free 
library of more than 1,000,000 volumes. These volumes arc 
wisely selected. The support is derived from public taxation. 
The administration is committed to 1,000 ollicers. The 
circulation represents eight volumes each year for each 
citizen. It has a central building, but also its usefulness is 
enlarged by more than 1 ,000 branches or agencies. Libraries 
of this general type are found in every American edty. They 
are graduated to the diverse and manifold needs of the com- 
munity. In thousands of towns and villages libraries of a 
similar efficiency, adjusted to the size and demands of the 
population arc established. The American people are 
transmuting their American public library and the private 
collections into an institution. The American is usually 
described as primarily a reader of the newspaper. But he 
is also, and possibly more, a reader of books. That there are 
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wide areas without such services is a fact, and a fact also to 
be deplored. The constant tendency, however, is to give the 
book to every child and to every adult. 

The printing-press, of which the book is a fundamental 
product, does, however, manifest itself most conspicuously 
in the newspaper. This manifestation becomes more and 
more institutional with each passing decade. The institu- 
tional relation of the newspaper movement takes on at least 
two aspects. One aspect concerns the material part. The 
material part is indeed both expressive and impressive. Of 
course the number of such publications, 25,000, is evidence 
of the trend. The number of issues, too, some 50 millions a 
year, is evidence yet more convincing. TJic fact, too, of the 
transformation of the individual newspaper into a chain of 
papers is evidence both unique and conclusive. No less than 
fifty newspapers, divided almost equally between two groups, 
represent the essential part of this new development. The 
chains stretch from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast, and 
from the northern lakes to the southern gulf. Subject to a 
general control by a central agency, they yet are permitted 
a (jertain degree of liberty in the selection of news to be 
published, and in editorial interpretation. These selections 
and interpretations are, be it added, determined largely by 
local conditions. The power of such aggregations is simjily 
colossal in forming and guiding public opinion. It has been 
said that it was a chain of American newspapers under one 
control which made the Spanish- American War. The Yellow 
press, or the lied press, forceful selfish factors, imposing itself 
on the Yellow or Reil emotions of the American people, 
emotions which are not thoughts, has power to cause harm 
which transcends belief. It is a press, sober in feeling and 
sober in mind, appealing to the thinking citizen, which is 
called upon to put down irrational and swiftly-stirred 
emotions. Usually such an appeal overcomes the emotional 
explosions in case time be suilicicnt. But often time is not 
sulficient. The explosion bursts forth, creating a popular 
demand. The people are made to feel that they must fight, 
as they did fight upon the sinking of the Maine. 

Beside such institutional organisations as arc seen in 
ehains of newspapers, there are found organisations known 
as the Associated Press or the United Press. These corpora- 
tions are formed to collect and to disseminate the news of the 
world. Several such associations exist, but of them, two are 
chief. The larger, the Associated Press, has 1,000 or more 
members. If there is a Yellow press or a Red press, the 
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Associated Press might be called the White press. For its 
whole purpose and its comprehensive method are to convey 
all news in the white light of truthfulness as clearly and fully 
as the able and unprejudiced mind can conceive. 

There is, however, at least one respect in which the news- 
paper press of the United States is failing. It concerns 
leadership. There is no journal which commands the 
allegiance and the following of the people. It is hardly too 
much to say that there is no journal of opinion. There are, 
as I have indicated, vast forces, powerful, fair-minded, for 
collecting the news of the whole world, forces lodged in 
individual papers like the New York Times and in various 
press associations. But there is no journal comparable as a 
journal of opinion to the New York Tribune of the years 
when Horace Greely was its editor and dictator. The policy 
of trimming is now too common in many outstanding journals. 
In the United States is found no newspaper which commands 
the traditional place of the London Times as a journal of 
opinion, formative of public judgment. Possibly journals 
of opinion in America are to pass over from the field of daily, 
into the field of weekly issue. 

As uniting both the governmental and certain popular 
elements of the tendency to establish institutions, the banks, 
the trust companies and other financial concerns present 
significant evidence. The new importance of the United 
States as a financial force is seen as both cause and result in 
the place which the banks have come to occupy in the whole 
life of the people. It is said that the United States holds 
one-third of all the gold of the world. The larger share of 
this value is controlled by banks. A constantly enlarging 
share is coming to be held by a few banks in a few great 
cities. This fact, however, should be linked with another 
fact, that one-half of all the people in the country are 
depositors in cither savings or other institutions. Such a 
concentration and also breadth of capital is new to the 
world. American banks are, moreover, taking on new forms. 
Among them is the form of what is known as chain banks — 
in which one organising or supervising corporation maintains 
a certain advisory relation to many co-ordinated institutions. 
Another form is what is called branch banks, a system by 
which one central institution establishes several offices in one 
central city or at other capital points more or less widely 
scattered. This centralising movement of capital is most 
manifest at its highest degree of power in what is known as 
the Federal Reserve system. This system had its origin at 
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the time of the World War. The Federal Reserve system 
provided a means by which the enormous expenditures of 
the war could be met and the country’s finances maintained 
on a stable basis. The expanding needs for currency were 
supplied by issuing Federal Reserve notes, partly secured by 
gold and partly by commereial paper. Banks were thus able 
to meet expanding needs for credit because they could supple- 
ment their reserves by borrowing from the Reserve banks or 
on customers’ paper. The sum of money thus afforded was 
stupendous. It would have been sufficient to pay all the costs 
of the Federal Government from the year 1791 to the out- 
break of the Great War. The previous expenditures for war 
were insi|piificant in comparison. The sum was equivalent to 
twenty times the national debt of the pre-war period. 

Since the close of the war, the Federal Reserve system has 
been continued by wise methods and to results most bene- 
ficent. It has, as a fact, come to have a certain supervision 
over all the banking interests of the country, a supervision 
which at times seems to amount to control, even to effective 
control, and, I venture to add, to beneficent control. 

Neither docs such control or institutional consolidations 
relate alone to the present. They touch the long and 
indefinite future. For testators arc more and more generally 
entrusting their estates to banks and trust companies. The 
individual administrator, executor, trustee, seem to be sup- 
planted by the company or institution. The amount of 
property which is thus year by year, decade by deeade, trans- 
ferred to these fiduciary societies represents stupendous sums. 
At times it almost seems as if half of the property of the 
American people is becoming vested in these fiscal societies. 
In fact, it is said that no less than 100 billions of dollars 
represent the actual or potential assets and responsibilities of 
life insurance companies. 

The institutional life of the United States, both as a fiscal 
and as a personal form of endeavour, is furthermore mani- 
fested in the agencies which the community has set up for the 
cause of charity and philanthropy. Of course the words 
charity and philanthropy have a connotation as compre- 
hensive as humanity, and as diverse as humanity’s needs. 
But in the United States in recent decades and years the 
enlargement and the increasing variety is most significant. 
So-called foundations, as Community Fund, Community 
Chests, Community Trusts, have since the beginning of the 
Great War come to number more than sixty, and with the 
resources of thirty-two societies established before the year 
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1914, have come to possess resources of above a billion 
dollars. 

These foundations represent the filling of the diverse 
needs which arise in a communal life of all sorts and con- 
ditions. They belong to forces as different as agencies for 
the establishing of international scholarships, societies for 
resepch into the causes of disease, and associations for the 
promotion of peace, for the elevation of the depressed races, 
and for the uplifting of the “ unprivileged elasses.” The 
2,000 separate agencies for social betterment, established in 
New York, and the 100 agencies included in the Community 
Chest of a city like Cleveland, of 1,000,000 people, prove the 
place and power of the philanthropic and institutional move- 
ment. The individual donations of the two great givers of 
the United States, Andrew Carnegie and John D. Rockefeller, 
illustrate the same trend. Mr. Carnegie endowed eight 
permanent foundations with no less than 3.50 millions of 
dollars, and the gifts of the Rockefellers, father and son, up 
to the present time aggregate 600 millions. The larger share 
of this sum has been assigned to the endowment of five 
permanent foundations. Both the Carnegie and the Rocke- 
feller gifts represent institutions. Their very names prove 
the strength of the institutional tendency. Among such 
names are the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, the ('arnegic Endowment of International Peace, 
and the Rockefeller General Education Board. 

No small share of the charitable and philanthropic institu- 
tions of more recent foundation arc devoted to medical 
research and to therapeutics. There is, however, yet another 
field of human service in which a still further form of the 
medical institution is coming to prev'ail. The profession of 
medicine, the most personal of all the professions, is taking 
on a special institutional relation. This relation is well 
summed up in the word Clinic. The clinic has long been 
recognised as an integral though subsidiary part of the 
hospital. It is now assuming a new form of human service. 
It is coming to mean a form in which several physicians arc 
united for the examination and for the treatment of the sick. 
It stands for a union and for a sub-division of medical service. 
It is a transfer from a service in 'which the individual physician 
is the centre to a service in which several physicians are 
combined for diagnosis, for the healing and for the prevention 
of disease. Several clinics are established in various parts of 
the country, of which two are the more outstanding, the Mayo 
Clinic in Rochester, Minnesota, and the Cleveland Clinic in 
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the city of Cleveland, Ohio. This form of an institution is 
now already well founded, and be it said it is sure of coming 
to possess a great place in the healing forces and conditions 
of the American community. 

The institutional trend of the United States is indicated, 
therefore, in these seven fields which I have sought, though 
briefly and summarily, to interpret : the Federal Govern- 
ment ; the college and universities ; the libraries ; the news- 
papers ; the financial institutions ; the charitable and 
philanthropic institutions ; and the medical foundations. 

But there are two institutions which, it ought to be said, 
have not advanced in recent years. They are institutions 
central and constructive. They are the family and the 
Church. The family is both an historical and a social 
institution. It lies at the very heart of civilisation both old 
and new. It is not strengthening. It is attacked by the 
general enemy of excessive individualism. It is menaced by 
many and swiftly changing social forces. It is threatened by 
the so-called enlargement of women’s rights, which, however 
good in itself, may for the time being injure the home. 
Women’s enlarged rights have gone beyond the field of her 
duties. These disintegrating forces, many and different, come 
to their head in the increasing frequency and variety of 
divorces. Not far from one-fifth of the marriages in many 
commonwealths of the American Union end in divorce. 

Likewise the Churches are not gaining in their institutional 
values and forces. I now write of the churches Protestant. 
With churclics Roman Catholic this paragraph and this 
article is not concerned . The enrolment of members increases, 
although slowly. But the recognition given to the Church 
does not increase in degrees ade^quate to the increase of popula- 
tion. The Church has lost largely its former educational func- 
tion. It has also transferred its function of charity to specific 
agencies. It still retains, and apparently is to retain, its func- 
tion of worship and of preaching. The clergy are devoted, 
both in pastoral administration and in preaching. But the 
response of the congregation is not adequate to the allegiance 
and the faithfulness in which the minister and the priest serve. 
To consider the causes of the narrowing conditions, or of a 
condition which certainly docs not enlarge, would carry one 
too far afield. It is sufficient for the present purpose simply 
to intimate that the Church and the family arc not growing 
as institutions to the degree in which other institutions like 
education and philanthropy are gaining. Be it said, however, 
that these two institutions are primary and fundamental. 
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However, a suffipient number of important institutions 
have been brought forward to- prove the greater place and 
enlarged function which these new foundations have gained 
for themselves in the United States. I therefore now turn to 
a problem more eritieal and constructive, namely, the causes 
and the conditions which have given birth to this tremendous 
result in the growth of institutions. Of the causes I wish to 
name three, and of the conditions two. These causes and 
these conditions, however, are hard, and perhaps unneeessary 
to discriminate. For causes flow into conditions, and con- 
ditions easily become causes. 

The causes of the growth seem to me to be summed up in 
three, namely : efiiciency, economy, complexity. The will 
for efiiciency is a strong will in the American character. 
“ The will to will ” is a possible change in William James’s 
great phrase. The will to will eventuates, through the union 
of personalities, in the institution. Along with this will, 
moreover, goes a desire for the smallest possible expenditure. 
Efficiency, moreover, stands for mass production, for com- 
prehensiveness. It is opposed to the individualistic method. 
It is contrasted with aesthetic values. It represents the 
quantitative in contrast with the qualitative. It spells 
amounts. It connotes creativeness. Such a will, such 
economic and economical methods, place emphasis on a 
central and centralising government, on mass education, on 
huge financial agencies, on chains of newspapers, on aggre- 
gations of charities and philanthropies, on vast accumulation 
of books, and on a centralised medical service. 

The third cause of the institutional growth lies in the 
increasing complexity of the community’s life. Modern life 
has become complex, uniquely complex, disastrously or 
gloriously complex. Every morning ministers to or hinders 
the day’s work of each citizen in the revelations of the doings 
of the globe. The telegraph, the telephone, the radio, deliver 
the world at every breakfast table. Such diverse and multi- 
tudinous offerings must be consolidated, classified, united. 
The individual cannot bear up against such offerings of 
individualised service, doings and imaginations. The foun- 
dation of institutions is therefore the normal method and 
conclusion of procedure. 

Such causes get conditions for their creation and for their 
application from what I may call the mass : first, the mass 
of wealth ; secondly, the mass of population. Wealth has 
become, as I have intimated, enormous in this new country. 
Such massing of wealth nourishes the enlargement of the 
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general government and the foundation and increased power 
of the other institutions which I have considered. The 
massing of population, too, embodies and prepares the way 
for the foundation of institutions. Institutions like the 
higher education, or like the enormous banking consolidations, 
could not be founded or maintained in the thinly populated 
prairies of North America or on the more thinly populated 
pampaa of South America. Such great populations do, 
indeed, represent individualisms and the whole indivi- 
dualistic movement of society. Such individualisms and 
such movements may create forces and make achievements 
of much worth. Of course, in the whole historic trend of 
society they have created such forces and such movements ; 
but great wealth and great populations are also conditions 
necessary for forming great institutions. 

A matter quite as essential as the question of the con- 
ditions and causes of this institutional movement, is the 
question of the results of it upon American society and 
life. Is this movement to permeate and to characterise all 
American forces and conditions ? Is it to create groups 
of power, to influence, to gather up and to centralise the 
elements of these groups, and to project them into the 
whole American community? In this consolidation, is the 
individual to be submerged ? Is the smaller to shrivel 
up into less, and into the least ? Is the much to grow into 
the more, and the more into the most ? Is America to form 
a race of many sub-men and of a few super-men ? Is 
humanity to become, like the modern office building, narrower 
as it goes higher ? Is the common man to become a mere cog 
in a colossal and swiftly-turning machine ? Is the move- 
ment to become mightier than the men who compose the 
movement ? Are men fabricating a Frankenstein, half 
conscious that the creature may prove to be a fiend which 
will ultimately turn on its fabricators and destroy them ? 
Is force, material and executive, to become more and more 
forceful ; and reflection just a shadow so far and so far only 
as may be necessary to guide this force, even if with dimness ? 
Is the unhumanised system and the dehumanised group to 
rise or to fall into absolute monarchism ? 

Or is it to be recognised that these movements are above 
all else movements of, for, and by men ? Is it appreciated 
that their origins, their progress, their failures, their con- 
summations are human, humane, humanistic ? Is it seen 
that the degrees of their merit, that the worth of their contri- 
butions, represent racial well-being and racial enrichment ? Is 
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it understood that the enlargement of the individual is a sym- 
bol and method of the enlargement of the race, and that the 
withering-up of the individual is the minimising and shrivel- 
ling of all humanity ? Is it felt that the economising in certain 
so-called lower forces and forms of life may give a freedom for 
the transmutation of these lower forms into terms of a loftier 
dynamics, dynamics which deserve the name of spiritual ? 

Such questions spring to the pen. In response to them I 
wish to say : 

First : The present condition of American and of world 
society is one of experimentation — political, social, educa- 
tional. Conditions are trying themselves out. Man, the ex- 
perimenter wishes, and is determined to have, the best. No 
conclusion, therefore, is to be regarded as final and conclusive. 
Therefore, no lover of his kind need fear that the present 
consummation is to rest down on mankind with the weight 
of the mountains or to transfix mankind in the bonds of 
human iron and steel. 

Secondly : Humanity is interested in terms of life, and 
not in terms of the lifeless. Its interest is to be interpreted 
in terms of development. It stands for growth. Behind both 
growth and development lies life. 

Thirdly : The institutional movement represents associa- 
tion and adjustment. Each part of it ministers to every other 
part, and every part which receives ministers to every other. 
The civil government serves the educative, the philanthropic, 
the social, the financial, the domestic, and other forms of 
being. Each of these in turn serves the civil function, each 
serving every other. Of what worth any one of these institu- 
tions without education ? Of what worth any one of them 
without the stabilising power of the civil government ? Of 
what worth any one of them without the substratum of the 
finaneial ? Each survives because the other survives. 

Therefore, a comprehensive conclusion of this survey is 
fearlessness. American humanity is not to become a mere 
series of institutions unrelated, unassociated. Man is not to 
be made a schema of big, disconnected conglomerates. Man, 
putting his life into institutions, is thereby, if he be at all 
worthy, to find a life fuller, a character nobler, a comradeship 
more intimate, a usefulness broader and more continuous, a 
destiny which without loss of individuality becomes deeper 
and higher, and a prophetic sense of realisation more divine. 

C. F. THWING. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 



THE MANDiEANS AND THE 
FOURTH GOSPEL. 

VINCENT TAYLOR, Pii.D., D.D. 

The investigation of the Mandaean writings, and of the 
relation in which they stand to the Fourth Gospel, at first 
sight appears to suggest a journey along one of the by-paths 
of New Testament research, and for this reason it will be well 
to state the problem in its most challenging form. This 
problem will be indicated best by citing two passages from 
the sacred books of Mandaism.^ The first is from the Ginza, 
or “ Treasury,” or, as it is sometimes called, “ the Great 
Book”: 

“ Tlio fnic envoy am I, 

In whom is no lie : 

The true one in w'liom is no lie, 

In liim is no blemish nor fault. 


“ A \ ine are we, a vino of life, 

A tree whieh cannot lie : 

'Ihc tree of praise, whose fraj»rancc stays 
All men with bre.ath of life.” * 

The second extract is from the Book of John : 

“ A shepherd am I who loves his sheep : I keep watch over my sheep 
and my lambs : 

Around my neck I carry the sheep, and they \vandcr not from the 
village. 

^ The two quotations arc taken, with the author’s kind permission, 
from Dr W. F. Howard’s article, “ The Fourth Gospel and Mandsean 
Gnosticism,” in tlic London Quarterly Review for January, 1927. This 
invaluable article is shortly to be reprinted and supplemented in Dr 
Howard’s forthcoming volume of Essays on the New Testament (The 
Epworth Press). 

^ M. Lidzbarski, Ginza, pp. 59 ff. 
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I bring them unto the fold, the good fold, and then with me they 
find pasture. 

From the mouth of Euphrates, Euphrates the radiant, I brought 
them wonderful gifts. 

“ No wolf leaps into our fold, and of fierce lion they need not be 
frightened, 

Of the tempest they need not be fearful, and no thief can ever assail 
us : 

No thief breaks into their fold, and of the sword they stand in no 
terror. 

When my sheep had lain down in peace, and my head on the thres^ 
hold was lying, 

Then opened a cleft in the height, and the thunder thundered 
behind me.” ^ 

The passage goes on to tell how the sheep are threatened by 
a flood, and are in danger of drowning. But the shepherd 
comes with his boat and grasps with his hands each sheep 
which hears his call and gives heed to his voice. Those which 
do not hear, sink and perish in the waters. 

Alike by their similarities and their differences, these 
passages compel us to think of the Fourth Gospel, and invite 
comparison with its terminology and leading ideas ; and the 
problem becomes especially acute when we find in the Man- 
daean writings frequent parallels to such characteristic 
Johannine conceptions as the mission of the Son to impart 
life to men and to lead them from darkness to life, the 
Redeemer’s knowledge of His own who are chosen out of the 
world and for whom He prays, and the idea of a place which 
He has prepared for believers and to which He shows the 
way. At least three questions are at once suggested. Arc 
the Johannine sayings in some way dependent on the 
Mandsean texts or the teaching they preserve ? Or do the 
Mandsean writings depend in part upon the Fourth Gospel ? 
Or, again, do these sacred books, together with the Fourth 
GoSpel, rest upon common sources and draw from the same 
store of ideas, symbols and expressions ? A fourth possi- 
bility, that the parallelism is without any significance at all, 
may safely be excluded. 

I. 

It would be following the natural order of things to 
describe at once the history and origins of the Mandseans, 
but these questions are so complicated and so differently 
answered by scholars, that it may be best first to consider 
the sacred books of Mandaism and the principal religious 
^ M. Lidzbarski, Dai Johannetbuch, pp. 44 ff. 
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ideas they contain. All that need be said of the Mandseans 
themselves is that they are a people who live in scattered 
communities in the small towns and villages along the lower 
courses of the Euphrates and the Tigris, in Eastern Irak, and 
farther east in Arabistan and Khuzistan ; they are dis- 
tinguishable from their neighbours by the tenacity with 
which they hold fast to the teaching of their fathers about 
Light and Life, and by their zealous observance of certain 
simple ceremonies of which the chief is that of immersion in 
freely running water. Two of the chief sacred books have 
already been mentioned, the Ginza and the Book of John ; 
a third book, the Qplasta (“ Quintessence ”), consists mainly 
of songs and liturgies which have reference to baptism and 
the ascent of the soul to the higher world. The Ginza is the 
most valuable and the earliest writing ; it consists of three 
collections of songs, and sixty-four sections which contain 
theological, ethical and historical matter, interwoven with 
revelations, prayers and hymns. From the presence of a few 
references to Islam, it is clear that this book in its present 
form is not earlier than the beginning of the eighth century 
A.D., but it would be rash in the extreme to suppose that its 
contents are so late. The presence of separate and much earlier 
documents is plainly discernible, and in the great majority 
of the tractates no knowledge of Muhammad or of his teach- 
ing is present. Many of the sections of the Book of John are 
concerned with the legend of John the Baptist and relate his 
experiences and his teaching, while others correspond more 
in character with the Ginza-documents of a later period. The 
Qplasta contains liturgies for the yearly feast of baptism and 
for masses for the dead, and its contents frequently rest upon 
matter derived from the Ginza. Parts of the manuscripts of 
these and other Manda;an writings found their way into 
European libraries from the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury onwards, but for long they lay neglected, partly owing 
to lack of interest, and partly to the diflieulties of the 
language, which was supposed to be a Galilean dialect, or even 
“ Syriac jargon,” and was first recognised by Th. Noldeke as 
a form of Babylonian Aramaic. A new interest in these 
writings has been fostered by the researches of W. Brandt 
{Die mandaische Religion, 1889 ; Manddischc Schriften, 1893) 
and R. Reitzenstein {Das mandaische Bach des Herrn der 
Grosse und die Evangelieniiberlieferung, 1919), and both the 
Book of John and the Ginza have been translated into German 
by M. Lidzbarski {Das Johannesbuch der Mandder, 1905 — 15 ; 
Ginza . . . das grosse Buck der Mandder, 1925). 
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II. 

The background of the Mandsean writings is polytheistic, 
and against this, later ideas have been introduced without 
any real attempt to work up the whole into a uniform system. 
In his article, “ Die Mandaer ihre Religion und ihre Ges- 
chichte” (Amsterdam, 1915; cf. E.R.E., VIII. 380ff), W. 
Brandt mentions as primary divine beings “ the Great 
Fruit,” from which other unnumbered “ fruits ” originated, 
and “ the Great Mana of Glory,” who is described by many 
names, including “the First Life” and “the Great Life.” 
From the latter many other Manas have sprung, including 
“ his image,” Manda d’Haya (“ Knowledge of Life ”), of 
whom we read again and again in the Mandaean books. 
Other divine beings who are often mentioned are Hibil, Sitil 
and Eno§, to whom the term utra (“ Wealth ”) is applied. 
These divinities inhabit the lofty Ayar-land watered by 
“ the great Joi’dan,” which is described as a stream of “ white 
water ” and as tlie “ living,” the “ shining and sparkling 
water.” Far below lies the underworld, the world of dark- 
ness, or “ the black water.” The ercaticni of the firmament, 
the earth and of man is assigned to Ftahil, who is thus the 
Mandaean Demiurge, and sometimes the evil spirits of the 
underworld arc mentioned as sharing in the task. But what- 
ever be the case as regards the body, the soul is heavenly in 
its origin ; it is breathed into Adam by Manda cl’Haya, or 
is sent down by one of the envoys from the Treasure-house of 
Life ; and for protection against the wiles of evil spirits man 
is instructed from the beginning about his origin and the 
nature of the true religion. It is evident that in these ideas 
we are dealing with a primitive type of Semitic Gnosticism ; 
many of the names closely resemble (torresponding Hebrew 
terms, as for example : Ilibil (Abel), Sitil (Seth), EnoS 
(Enosh), and Adam. The question whether we have to do 
with a pre-Christian type of Gnosticism becomes burning, 
and naturally it receives very different answers. Brandt is 
of the opinion that the teaching is anti-Jewish or “ pagan.” 
He reminds us that the ideas of an original revelation and of 
the soul as the better and immortal part of man have a long 
history in the East, and that the “ salvation ” so often men- 
tioned is not redemption from sin, but deliverance from the 
earthly material world. As for the references to the Jordan, 
he holds that the Mandaean authors have no elear conception 
of the Palestinian river, that the term “ yardna ” is a common 
noun, and that its use must be explained from a cult-import- 
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ance which the Jordan already possessed among the Gnosties 
whose writings the Mandseans adopted or used.^ He is also 
of the opinion that the Jordan formed the subject of religious 
consideration independently of the Gospel narratives of John 
the Baptist and the Baptism of Jesus, and at an earlier 
period, and that the identification of Manda d’Haya with 
Jesus Christ is the work of a later time. These points, 
together with the consideration of other views, may be post- 
poned, especially as it is necessary to review the monotheistic 
elements which stand out against the polytheistic back- 
ground. 

The monotheistic teaching centres round the doctrine of 
“ the King of Light,” who “ sits in the high north,” and is 
Lord of all Light-beings, the creator of all forms, and of end- 
less greatness and goodness. Opposed to his rule is that of 
“ the King of Darkness,” a gigantic monster frightful in his 
fury, at the raising of whose eyes the mountains tremble, and 
at the whisper of whose lips the plains rock. Earth and sky, 
with all they contain, are brought into being at the command 
of the King of liight, or by means of his envoy, and the soul 
of man is his creation. Of Adam and his wife it is said : 
“ And when the soul had fallen into their bodies, they were 
in every respect wise and understanding.” Ethical teaching 
is associated with this strain of Mandajan thought. “ In all 
your standing, sitting, going, coming, eating, and drinking, 
in all your work, name and praise the name of the high King 
of Light.” Food laws arc also laid down. The flesh of beasts 
killed otherwise than through slaughter is forbidden, also the 
taking of blood and of food and drink prepared by non- 
believers. More characteristically Manda;an elements ai^pear 
in the commands regarding white clothing, the girdle, the 
baptismal bath and the washing of all foods. Finally, it is 
noteworthy how often this teaching is associated with a 
doctrine of envoys, Manda d’llaya, EnoS and others. Who 
bring to true believers a knowledge of truth by whieh they 
live here and now, and by which after the death of the body 
they pass unharmed through the “ wards ” or “ watches ” of 
the spheres to the shining Place of Light. This “ King of 
Light ” teaching recalls similar strains of thought in Parsee- 
ism, Judaism, Jewish-Christianity and Manichaism; and 
naturally different views are held as to its origin. W. Brandt 
traces it to Jewish-Christianity ; F. C. Burkitt to Manichaism. 
It certainly has the appearance of a later stratum, but this 
fact is of less importance, inasmuch as the teaching is really 

E.R.E., viii., p. 888. 
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a kind of republication of ideas characteristic of Mandsean 
thought throughout. In this consideration we have the clue 
to Mandsean “ borrowings.” Catholic in their sympathies, 
the Mandsean priests and teachers had an instinct for taking 
over ideas which expressed their own beliefs more clearly. 
Ideas are borrowed as vehicles. This is especially true if, as 
Burkitt thinks, Eno§ is really the Marcionite or Manichsean 
Jesus. The same genius for appropriation appears in the use 
made of the figure of the Baptist, and in later elements 
derived from Catholic Christianity by which the cultus was 
enriched, its sacramental observances multiplied, and its 
priesthood developed. We certainly gaze upon a strange 
welter of ideas in the records of ancient Mandaism, but at the 
same time there is a thread which runs throughout the multi- 
coloured fabric. This thread is the idea of a high World of 
Light, the home of the Great Life, whence the streams of 
“ living water ” descend, by whieh the soul of man, divine in 
its origin, is nourished during its earthly exile against the day 
when a Redeemer comes to lead it upwards through the 
celestial spheres to its true home of radiance and abiding 
glory. There is something so simple and primitive in this 
conception that attempts to divide the coat of many colours, 
in which later Mandaism is undoubtedly clad, can tell us only 
part of the story, and perhaps its least important part. The 
deepest secret of Mandaism is the evidence it reveals of the 
irrepressible impulse of the human spirit to explain its origin 
and its present lot, its relation to higher powers, and the high 
destiny in which it believes and to which it dares to aspire. 

III. 

Further examples may now be given of Mandsean pas- 
sages which recall similar ideas and sayings in the Fourth 
Gospel. Already this evidence has been eagerly seized upon 
by scholars like R. Reitzcnstcin and R. Bultmann as throw- 
ing light on the origin of the Johanninc sayings, while the 
second edition of W. Bauer’s learned commentary on John ^ 
is profusely illustrated by quotations which are used for 
purposes of exposition. Unfortunately, no complete English 
translation of the sacred books of Mandaism has yet been 
made. The examples given below are English renderings of 
German translations of the ancient Mandsean script. This 
fact obviously calls for caution ; it would not be safe to build 
too much on individual passages. It should also be remem- 
bered that an English or German rendering may have a much 

^ Tiibingcn, 1925 ; in H. Lietzmann’s Handbuch scries. 
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fuller and richer religious content than the corresponding 
Aramaic expression, as is notably the case in such terms as 
“ Saviour,” “ salvation,” and “ redemption.” The objection 
that the quotations represent material derived from various 
quarters and at different times is to a considerable extent 
met by the fact that in the main they appear to embody the 
ideas which are most characteristic of Mandaism and go far 
back in its historical development. 

Parallels to the ideas of the Johannine Prologue (John i. 
1-18) naturally claim attention first, especially as Bultmann 
has maintained the hypothesis that here a Baptist source has 
been used and worked up by the Christian Evangelist, who 
has added the passages which refer to the Baptist or to Jesus 
Christ in verses 6-8, 15 and 17. If, in the Prologue, we read 
of “ the Word,” we read also in the Mandaean writings of 
envoys who come from the Place of Light saying : “I am a 
word,” or even “ the word ” ; Manda d’Haya is designated 
as the “ image of Life ” and the One “ who was from the 
beginning ” ; and again and again sections begin with the 
words : “In the name of the Great Life let the sacred Light 
be glorified,” and close with the phrase : “ And the Life is 
victorious ” (p. 12).^ The terms “ radiance,” “ light,” and 
“ glory ” are used with the greatest frequency, while “ truth ” 
is constantly emphasised as the sum total of religious duty. 
As in the Prologue we hear of those who did not receive the 
Divine Word, so in the Mandsean writings we read of worlds 
which “ know not ” the name of Manda d’Haya, and “ do not 
understand ” his light (p. 13) ; we read also of “ chosen ones ” 
whom it is his mission to awake and to make disciples who 
long for the Place of Light (p. 19). There are even parallels 
to the idea of Incarnation, which may, however, be of later 
date, as when Eno§ Utra is represented as coming into the 
world in bodily form, or when John the Baptist is mentioned 
as the last incarnation of the heavenly envoy (p. 21). The 
terminology of Sonship is also applied to Manda d’Haya ; he 
is spoken of as the “ Son of the Great Life,” who “ originated 
and went forth from the first Life,” who is sent forth by the 
Father and endowed with radiance, power and light (p. 85). 

Points of contact are to be found not only in the Prologue, 
but also throughout the whole Gospel. The condemnation of 
the world, for example, so characteristic of the Johannine 
writings, is often expressed. The world is a world of folly and 
lying, it is the world of darkness, hatred, jealousy and dis- 

* The reference is to W. Bauer’s commentary. Further references to 
tliis work arc indicated in the present section by the page number. 
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cord. It persecutes believers who must separate themselves 
from it, and whose prayer to Manda d’Haya is “ Deliver us 
from the world which consists wholly of sinners ” (p. 18). As 
compared with “ the Prince of this world ” (John xii. 31), 
such terms as the “ King of this world,” the “ King of this 
age,” and “ the Lord of the house ” (= the world) are used 
in the Book of John, and reference is made to the Saviour who 
comes down from heaven to destroy the world-rulers. The 
Johannine attitude to the Jews is paralleled by signs of a 
bitter hostility which Reitzenstein believes to be older than 
the Fourth Gospel itself ; and to the great indictment which 
closes the first half of the Fourth Gospel (ef. John xii. 38-40) 
Bauer (p. 159) cites a striking parallel in the words : 

“ They were blind and saw not, their cars were 
stopped, they heard not. Their heart was not awakened 
to behold the Great One in the house of perfec- 
tion. . . . They hated the way of Life and loved the 
dwelling-place, the seat of the wicked.” 

The characteristic Johannine teaching about the Saviour 
who comes to impart “ eternal life ” to Ilis own (ef. John iii. 
15) can frequently be illustrated : 

“ Thou [Manda dTIaya] didst come down and let us 
dwell by the springs of Life. Thou didst pour into us 
and didst fill us witli thy wisdom, thine insight, and thy 
goodness. Thou didst show us the way by which thou 
hast come from the house of I.ifc. By it we desire to go 
the way of true believing rnen, so that our spirit and our 
soul may dwell in the Skina of Life, clothed with 
radiance, covered with light ” (p. 53 f.). 

Manda d’Haya is described as “ the good man ” “ who forced 
his way through the worlds, came, parted the firmament and 
revealed himself ” (p. 50) : 

“ He separated the light from the darkness, separated 
the good from the bad, separated life from death. He 
separated the friends of his Kusta-*namc from darkness 
to life, from evil to good, from death to life, and set them 
upon the path of KustS and of faith ” (p. 56). 

“ Thou didst show us [so the Mandacan Saviour is 
addressed] what the eye of no one beheld, thou didst 
permit us to hear what the car of no man heard. Thou 
didst bring us from death to life, and didst unite us 
with the Life. . . . Thou didst show us the way of 

^ Kusta = Uprightness, Truth. The term is sometimes personified. 
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life, and didst permit us to travel the paths of truth and 
faith ” (p. 57). 

In the last passage the use of the three terms “ way,” “ truth,” 
and “ life ” is noteworthy. Bauer says that the Mandaean 
writings speak again and again of a “ way to the Place of 
Light ” ; the pious say, “ Show us the way,” and of the 
personified KuSta it is said : “ Thou art the way of the 
perfect ones, the path, the one who mounts up to the Place 
of Light ” (p. 174). At the close of the Book of John we read : 

“ Every one who hears me, Enos Utra, and is believing, 
to him a place is prepared in the Place of Light. Who 
hears me, EnoS Utra, not, his place is removed from the 
Place of Light. His name is blotted out from my page, 
his form becomes dark and shines not ” (p. 62). 

In reading these words it is difficult not to be reminded of the 
substance of the words of .John iii. 36 : “ He that believeth 
on the Son hath eternal life ; but he that obeyeth not the 
Son shall not see life, but the wrath of God abideth on him.” 

It is natural to expect that in the Mandajan writings we 
shall read much of the ” living water,” and in point of fact 
this expression appears repeatedly. Of Baptism it is said in 
the Ginza : “ Your token is the token of the living water, in 
virtue of whieli ye shall mount up to the Place of Light ” 
(p. 65). The baptised person is not only immersed, but is also 
given water to drink, and the names of “ the Life ” and of 
Manda d’Haya are spoken over him. The words, “ If any 
man thirst, let him come unto me, and drink,” are recalled 
when Manda d’Haya is appealed to as “ the spring of Life,” 
and especially when we rcatl : “ laving water art thou ; thou 
hast come from an exalted place . . . ,” and again : “ This 
is the spring of Life, which sprang up out of the Place of Life, 
that wc may drink from this spring of Life ” (p. 109). 
Besides “ water ” wc read also of “ bread.” By this the soul 
of man is nourished during its earthly pilgrimage, and since 
the man who cats the food of this world alone cannot mount 
up to heaven, the soul must bring food with it or receive it 
from beyond. This need the Mandaeans believed was pro- 
vided for by “ the Treasure of Light, the great Helper of Life ” 
when he created in secret their sacramental food (pehtd, 
“ opening ” or “ unlocking ”) and presented it to “ the 
mighty First Life ” (p. 97). 

It will be seen that the Mandaian sayings are not so much 
verbal parallels to those contained in the Fourth Gospel as 
rather interesting and sometimes close analogues ; they act 
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upon the mind like cues which by association of ideas prompt 
the recall of more familiar passages^. When, for example, we 
read of “ true believing men ” before whom, while “ still in 
the body,” “ the door ofi sins is shut and the door of light 
opened ” (p. 57), we are reminded of the Johannine doctrine 
that “ he that believeth on him is not judged ” and that “ he 
that believeth not hath been judged already ” (John iii. 18) ; 
and when we hear the personified “ Treasure of Life ” sum- 
moning men “ to Light ” who “ yet bury themselves in dark- 
ness ” (p. 58), we recall the words of John iii. 19 : “ And this 
is the judgment, that the light is come into the world, and 
men loved the darkness rather than the light.” Again, when 
the pious man speaks of “ a man who corrects ” the wicked 
who rise up against him, “ not with my power, but with the 
power of the mighty Life ” (p. 82), we are reminded of One 
who has “ authority to execute judgment, because he is the 
Son of man ” (John v. 27) ; and the words : “ Be yc my 
radiance, and I will be your radiance ; be ye my light, and I 
will be your light ” (p. 171), are to some extent reminiscent 
of the Johannine teaching about the mutual glorifying of the 
Father and the Son (John xiii. 32). A reference to the child 
which when born cannot return to the body of its mother 
(p. 50) rc-echoes the famous question of Nicodemus (John iii. 
4), and still more clearly is the saying of Jesus to Nathanael 
and the rest (John i. 51) suggested by a passage in the Ginza 
which reads : 

“ Moreover, he constructs a ladder, throws it from the 
ground to heaven, mounts up and down, hovers between 
heaven and earth, and speaks to you, ‘ See that I conic 
from the high place ; I am your Lord ’ ” (p. 40). 

But perhaps the most notable analogues of all are those in 
which the solemn “ I-style ” of the Fourth Gospel is employed 
in the utterances of various messengers from the Light-world, 
such as : “ The envoy of Light am I ” ; “ The true envoy am 
I ” ; “A shepherd am I ” ; “ A fisherman am I ” ; “ The 
Treasure am I ” (p. 115). The following example, which is 
taken from the Ginza, is all the more important because it 
strikes at the same time a note of deep and genuine piety : 

“ The envoy of Light am I, whom the Great One has 
sent into this world. The true envoy am I, in whom is 
no lie. . . . The eyes of every one who receives his word 
(or ‘ discourse ’) into himself, are filled with light • • / » 
with exultation is his mouth filled, his heart is filled with 
wisdom ” (p. 55). 
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Some account must finally be given of Mandsean sayings 
which are analogous to those in the Farewell Discourses and 
the Highpriestly Prayer in John xiv.-xvii. In ;j:iv. 2, Jesus 
says : “In my Father’s house are many mansions ; if it were 
not so, I would have told you ; for I go to prepare a place for 
you.” Sayings which mention the “ light-dwellings ” of 
heaven, or the “ dwelling of the blessed,” or of the “ great 
high Father’s house,” can be cited in abundance from the 
Mandsean writings (p. 172). The idea of “ preparing a place ” 
is suggested by such phrases as “ the chamber which I have 
built for you ” and “ the chamber of the Great Life which I 
have made for you ” (p. 173), and the conception of the 
Saviour who brings His own to Himself in heaven is reflected 
in such passages as : “ We shall mount up with him to the 
Place of Life,” and “ I lead my friends ... I guide them 
through the pathway of wickedness. ... I and my friends 
of the Kusta will find a place in the ^kina of life ” (p. 173). 
These writings also know the figure of the “ Helper ” or 
“ second.” Brandt says that Jawar (= Helper) is so highly 
esteemed that in several tractates of the Ginza he can take 
the place of Manda d’llaya or is named beside him (p. 179), 
and Bauer illustrates John xiv. 18 (“ I will not leave you 
desolate ”) with the saying : “ I [Manda d’Haya] desire to 
go away, to assign llibil a place in the new chamber and come 
then quickly to yon ” (p. 178). A parallel to the language of 
John XV. about tlic Vine has already been given. It is by no 
me^ns the only example of the use of tliis figure, and there 
are also references to the taking away of unfruitful branches . 
and to the vine whicli bears fruit. To the saying of Jesus, 
that He has chosen His disciples out of the world (John xv. 
19), there is an analogue in the saying of Manda d’Haya to 
the men of approved righteousness ; 

“ I separated you from the peoples and generations, I 
desire to raise you up in the love for truth, and ye must 
be true ones before me in the light of life ” (p. 188) ; 

and to the idea of the hatred of the world to which the chosen 
disciples are exposed there is a resemblance in a line from one 
of the Mandsean liturgies ; “ Thou hast chosen us out and 
brought us out of the world of hate ” (p. 188). In expounding^ 
the prayer of John xvii., Bauer reminds us that Eno§ Utra 
prays to the Great Life, his Father, for “ his disciples ” and 
“ the children of his disciples ” who are persecuted in the 
world, and who yet keep the name of Manda d’Haya and the 
name of Jawar in their heart and on their lips (p. 202). Other 
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parallels to the prayer are cited, but they are not very close. 
The last example whieh Bauer gjves is : 

“ Now pray we to thee with a prayer of the Utras and 
we entreat thee with a petition of the Great Ones for us, 
our friends, the friends of our friends .... Bring to us 
of thy radianee, increase to us of thy light. . . . We 
desire to abide (or ‘ continue standing ’) with thy name. 
. . . Kusta is thy name, Manda d’Haya is thy name. 
. . . Victorious is thy name, victorious are the words of 
KuSta, which come forth out of thy mouth, and victorious 
are all thy works ” (p. 202). 

IV. 

Perhaps this is the best point at which to raise the 
question : “ Who are the Mand®ans ? ” ; although it is to 
be feared that the answer can be little more than a summary 
of differences of opinion. The boldest hypothesis is the view 
that the Mandaeans arc the descendants of a Baptist sect 
which originated in the district cast of the Jordan, or even 
within Palestine itself. The suggestion, which has appealed 
to a number of continental scholars, is that in (roursc of time 
this sect migrated to the lower courses of the Euphrates, and 
that there beliefs of an originally Jewish-Gnostie chai’acter 
combined with Babylonian-Persian ideas to form a syncretism 
whi(!h reached its summit in the Parsec doctrine of the King 
of Light. The objections to this speculative construction arc 
formidable, but can only be summarised here. (1) In* the 
first place, the references to the Baptist legend appear in the 
later Book of John ; in the Ginza, in its original form, John 
is mentioned once only, and then merely as the typically wise 
man. (2) Again, the Jewish elements in Mandaism do not 
appear to have been obtained directly from the Jews ; the 
spelling of names, for example, suggests that the medium is 
literary. (3) It is also significant that the Mandaean posture 
for prayer is toward the north, not toward Jerusalem, and 
that there is no trace of any observance of the Sabbath. 
(4) Finally, the interest in John the Baptist has the. appear- 
ance of a later development ; it was certainly fostered by 
contact with Islam and Catholic Christianity, and, in some 
respects, seems to be dependent on the story of Luke i.^ 

^ Cf. F. C. Burkitt : “ From the point of view of the modern investi- 
gator of Christian origins, the Mandaean accounts of the Baptist are both 
too fantastic and too near in some details to tlie Christian talc preserved 
in Luke to be regarded as in any sense independent tradition,” Encyclo- 
peedia Brit, 14th ed. (1929), XIV., p. 788. 
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How far the Mandaeans were hospitable to Christian ideas 
is a disputed question, but of their bitter hostility to official 
Christianity there can be no doubt. In the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries pressure to effect their conversion was 
brought to bear on them first by Portuguese Jesuit mission- 
aries and later by Italian Carmelites, but the Mandaean books 
bear eloquent testimony to a fierce hatred provoked by 
persecution before the Arabic conquest of Mesopotamia. 
How much, for example, is implied in such a passage as the 
following from the Ginza (I. 200) : 

“ He [Jesus] says : ‘ I am God, God’s Son, whom my 
Father sent here.’ He explains to you, ‘ I am the first 
envoy, I am Hibil-Ziwa, who have come from the height.’ 
Nevertheless, confess him not ” ! 

And again, how much is told by the folloAving, also from the 
Ginza (XXVIII. 16) : 

“ When he forces you, say, ‘ We are thine ’ ; but in your 
hearts do not confess him, and deny not the saying of 
your Lord, the high King of Light : for what is hidden 
is not manifest to the lying Messiah ” ! 

Jesus is described as becoming wise through the wisdom of 
John, and then as distorting his teaching and preaching 
wickedness and deceit in the world. 

The oldest statement we possess about the origin of the 
Mandaeans is that of Theodore bar Konai (c. 800 a.d.), who 
describes them as a sect founded by a beggar from Adiabene 
named Ado, and traces their teaching to the Marcionites and 
the Manichaeans. Brandt thinks the account “unworthy of 
belief ” : “ Ado ” is a corruption of “ Adam,” and the state- 
ment is due to bar Konai’s habit of regarding alien religions 
as sects derived from a distinct founder. A different view 
is taken by F. C. Burkitt in an extended review of Mandoean 
Studies ( 1920 ) by Svend Aage Fallis.^ Burkitt thinks that 
the statement can be “ reasonably interpreted,” and that 
Theodore is right in thinking that the Mandaeans inherited 
from the Manichces and the Marcionites a Christian tradition 
parallel to, but very different from, the tradition of the 
Catholic Church. This docs not mean that the Mandaeans 
are Marcionites or Manichaeans. In the fact that marriage 
is commanded, Burkitt reminds us, Mandaism is distinctive, 
as also in the fact that Baptism is often repeated.* It should 

^ Cf. The Journal of Theological Studies, for April, 1028, pp. 225-85. 

* The.sc points are also stressed by Brandt, who urges that the funda- 
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also be added that he thinks it would be a “ hopeless per- 
version ” to derive all Mandeean mythology and praxis from 
Mesopotamian Marcionite Christianity alone ; and that he 
suggests for consideration the view that some of the very 
different “ Gnostic ” systems may have come from a com- 
mon understanding of some of the actual facts which ulti- 
mately gave rise to the pseudo-science of Astrology. It is, I 
think, to be regretted that he ends his review with the opinion 
that, while Mandaism may be interesting in itself, it is useless 
to go to it as a key to unlock the mysteries of early Christian 
development. This verdict is a just protest against those 
who find in Mandaism a master-key ; but we are confronted 
not with one lock, but with many, and to some of these the 
Mandajan sayings probably do offer us a key. 

V. 

The opinion just expressed brings us finally face to face 
with the question : “ What view are wc to take of the 
relation of the Mandaian sayings to those of the Fourth 
Gospel ? ” Here I desire to summarise certain conclusions 
which the reader may estimate in the light of the parallels 
collected in Section III. 

(1) The Johannine sayings are not directly dependent on 
the Mandeean sayings, and the latter are not directly dependent 
on the Fourth Gospel. Striking as the parallels sometimes are, 
they arc not close enough to suggest dependence ; they are 
not verbal correspondences, but analogues which employ the 
same forms, figures and symbols, and in some cases similar 
religious conceptions.^ 

(2) Further, we are compelled to recogvjise the immense 
superiority of the Johannine sayings, their greater depth and 
inwardness, their wider range, their ampler wealth and power 
As Dr Carpenter pointed out, when comparing the Johannine 
Prologue with similar ideas in the Hermetic writings. “ the 
Gospel had the immeasurable advantage of founding itself on 
a real person.” ^ While both the Gospel and the Mandsean 
books use the ideas of Light, Life and Truth, they differ 

mental dualism of the Manichaian system, which makes the creation of 
the world a soteriological undertaking and involves an ascetie mode of life, 
is far removed from the Mandsean view. Cf. E.R.E., VIII., p. 885, 

^ The view that the Evangelist adopted Mandsan sayings as vehicles 
for the expression of his own thoughts about Jesus seems to me the kind 
of hypothesis vdiich is formed in the first flush of discovery, on slender 
evidence, and with a lavisliruse of the imagination. 

* The Johannine Writings, 1927, p. 812. 
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fundamentally in their coneeption of “ salvation ” ; and the 
One Saviour of the Gospel stands out peerless against the 
many envoys who come down from the House of Light. 

(3) The Mandcean authors use forms of religious expression 
which have a long history behind them, extending probably into 
J ohannine times. These forms consist of utterances in terms 
of Light, Life and Truth ; of the employment of charac- 
teristic figures of speech, such as the Vine, the Shepherd and 
the Way ; and, above all, of the use of the sacred “ I-style ” 
for the messages of divine envoys. This position is not to be 
turned by uncertainties about the early date of the Mandacan 
sayings. It must be remembered that similar forms of 
religious expression appear in the writings of Philo, the Odes 
of Solomon, the Manichsean Fragments, and the Hermetic 
Writings. In these matters controversy has centred too much 
on questions of date, with the result that only Pyrrhic 
victories have been won. When it is proved that all these 
writings, with the exception of those of Philo, are post- 
Johannine, the real problem only begins ; for the number and 
variety of these works prove the antiquity of the forms and 
conceptions they so freely use and share. The common ideas 
and modes of expression represent a form of religious language 
current in various parts of Egypt, Syria and Asia Minor. 

(4) The relationship, then, between the Johannine say- 
ings and those of Mandaism lies in the fact that both the 
Evangelist and the Mandsean authors have independently 
drawn upon the same stock of common forms, symbols and 
figures, and to some extent of ideas as well. In other words, 
the importance of the Mandcean sayings is that they are echoes 
of a world of thought and speech in which the Evangelist 
habitually lived."^ 

It is a point of considerable importance that the views 
just stated broaden the basis for the modern conception of 
the genesis of the Johahnine sayings. Most modern critics 
believe that the Evangelist’s mind is too rich and too active 
for verbatim reproduction. He begins with traditional words 
of Jesus, but after half a century of reflection, experience and 
teaching, these sayings no longer emerge in his consciousness 
in their primitive Galilean form, but rather transformed and 

^ Cf. W. Bauer, who says that “ in no case is the similarity of such a 
kind that we arc obliged to assert the dependence of the one entity upon 
the other. Rather must both have sprmig from the same cycle of thought 
(view), and have shared in the same store of terms, symbols, and figures, 
especially of religious conception and speech,” Das Johannesevangelium, 
p. 4. 

VoL. XXVIU. No. 8. 
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interjjreted ; and it is in their new shape, adopted without 
conscious design, that he first whispers them to himself, then 
utters them in the hearing of his contemporaries, and finally 
transcribes them on papyrus sheets. The basis for this view 
is the Evangelist’s personality, as it is reflected in the Gospel, 
and the relation in which he appears to stand to contemporary 
thought. While he is a Jew and is deeply indebted to 
Judaism,^ he is also a spiritual citizen of the Gentile world, 
responsive to its best thoughts and receptive to its noblest 
ideas. A masterful personality, he is also a thinker who, 
without being a professed philosopher or a painful student of 
books, is keenly alive to prevailing philosophical and religious 
tendencies. This is evident from his Prologue and from the 
fact that he is more than sympathetic to some of the Gnostic 
ideas against which he fights in the conviction that the Word 
really tabernacled human flesh and dwelt amongst men. It 
is also the view which does most justice to the actual form of 
the Johannine sayings, to the differences between them and 
the Synoptic sayings, and the similarities between them and 
the language of the Prologue, the Baptist’s speeches and the 
Johannine Epistles. Such, then, is the view taken by those 
who can explain the sayings of the Fourth Gospel neither as 
the ipsissima verba of Jesus, nor as the product of free 
invention. It is obvious that the basis for such an estimate 
is widened by the study of the Mandaean writings, for in these 
we actually see the forms, figures and concepts which lay at 
the Evangelist’s disposal, and into which he transposed the 
primitive tradition. It is no loss, then, to hear Johannine 
strains along the watercourses of the Euphrates : we have 
not lost the celestial music because its range is wider than we 
had thought. Rather do we turn with fuller appreciation to 
hear its classic tones and richer cadences in a music all the 
more divine because it is universal, the first notes of which 
were breathed among the Galilean hills and beneath the 
shining walls of Herod’s Temple. 

VINCENT TAYLOR. 

Aberdeen. 

^ This view has been strongly, but one-sidedly, urged in two recent 
learned German works : Johannes und der hellenislische Synkrelismus 
(1928), by Fr. Biiehsel, and Das Johannesevangelium — eine Missionsschrift 
fur Israel (1928), by K. Bornhauser. 



SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE. 

By Professor G. DAWES HICKS, F.B.A. 

By the sudden death, on June 21st last, of Professor L. T. Hobhouse, 
at the age of sixty-four years, English philosophy and scienee have 
sustained an irreparable loss. He combined in rare measure the 
critical and constructive power of an acute metaphysical thinker and 
the capacity for careful, patient examination of empirical fact 
needful for investigation in the domain of natural science. As 
Martin White Professor of Sociology in the University of London 
since 1907, he may be said to have laid the foundations of sociology 
as a scientific pursuit ; he made contributions of the highest value 
to genetic psychology, and he worked out an ethical theory which is 
destined to play an important part in the ethical discussions of the 
present century. Ilis earliest work, published in 1896, was purely 
philosophical, an elaborate and cxhaiistivc treatise on The Theory of 
Knowledge. It was the first serious attempt to call in question some 
of the basal principles of the then prevalent idealistic systems and to 
prepare the way for realism of a critical kind. He showed that at 
no point in the development of knowledge do we discover thought 
as such determining the nature of the reality which it thinks. Each 
judgment claims to be true of reality, and makes that claim on the 
ground of its special relation to the given, “ The understanding 
makes knowledge, but it does not make nature.” At the same time, 
he gave no countenance to the tendency to strip the mind as bare as 
possible and translate everything so far as the elasticity of language 
will permit into physical terms. If the esse of things is not percipi, 
neither is it true that percipi is esse. The bbjcct is not a mode of 
knowing, but, on the other hand, knowing is not a mode of the object. 
In other words, the reality of the conscious subject must be no less 
recognised than the reality of the physical object ; and the former 
has a nature of its own which requires to be taken into account in 
any effort towards philosophical construction. In his next book, 
Mind in Evolution, published in 1901, Hobhouse traced the growth 
of mental life from its earliest beginnings in the lower forms of organic 
beings to its higher stages in which deliberate purpose and conceptual 
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thinking make their appearance. The general function of mind is, 
he contended, correlation, in cognition a correlation of experience 
leading up to a harmonious system of thought, in practice a correlation 
of endeavour leading up to a harmony of experience and feeling. 
Then followed in 1906 the great work Morals in Evolution^ in which 
his object was to distinguish and classify the different forms of ethical 
ideas — in fact, to construct a morphology of ethics comparable to 
the physical morphology of animals and plants. In 1913 the volume 
entitled Development and Purpose appeared, largely a piece of meta- 
physical investigation of singular originality and suggestiveness. 
Here he tries to show that, although not coextensive with Reality, 
Mind is the principle of orderly growth within it. It is, in fact, that 
aspect of the Real in which all other elements are correlated, the 
principle of interconnection among elements, eaeh with tendeneics 
of its own, by which it is strictly conditioned. We have, in shorty to 
conceive a mediating unity on which the entire effort of correlation 
rests for its final consistency. In a further scries of works, Ilobhouse 
sought to apply this conception to the problems of social life. In 
The Metaphysical Theory of the Siate^ published in 1918, he submitted 
the Hegelian theory to searching criticism, and prepared the way 
for a social philosophy that would find room at once for individual 
development and the requirements of the common welfare. The 
greatest happiness will not be realised unless in a form in which all 
can share, in which, indeed, the sharing is for each an essential 
ingredient. In The Rational Goody that appeared in 1921, he worked 
out his view of the good as “ happiness in the fulfilment of vital 
capacities in a w’orld adapted to mind.” Finally, in his two last 
books. Elements of Social Justice y 1922, and Social Dcvelopmcnty 1924, 
he applied his ethical principles to the problems of economics and 
politics and the forms of social organisation. This bare recital of his 
work is sufficient to show the extent of his unwearied intellectual 
activity. Several times he expressed to me his wish to devote the 
concluding years of his life to purely philosophical investigation. 
That the world should be deprived of the results of his ripe reflection 
upon the problems that absorbed his earlier years and which were 
never far from him is a calamity it is hard to estimate. And all who 
knew him feel the poorer now that a personality of striking strength 
and beauty of character is withdrawn from their midst. An interest- 
ing account of his contributions to science and philosophy will be 
found in an article by his pupil. Dr Morris Ginsberg (J. of Phil. 
StudieSy October, 1929). 

Another lamentable loss to philosophical research has to be 
recorded. Mr F. P. Ramsey, the eldest son of the President of 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, died on January 19th, at the early 
age of twenty-six years. At the time of his death he held a University 
lectureship in Mathematics and was a Fellow and Director of Studies 
of King’s College, Cambridge. Mr Ramsey was a mathematician 
of exceptional gifts, but his main interest lay in the difficult problems 
of the borderland between mathematics and logic. He had already 
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published in the Journal of the London Mathematical Society two 
important papers on “ The Foundations of Mathematics ” (1926) and 
on “ A Problem of Formal Logic ” (1929) ; * and his article on 
Universals {Mind, October, 1925) was referred to, at the time, in 
these pages. Had he lived he would certainly have become dne of 
the leading philosophical thinkers of his time ; and, by his death, a 
brilliant young intellect, full of power and promise, has been taken 
from us. 

It is with a genuine feeling of thankfulness that one announces 
at length the appearance of the long-promised translation by Pro- 
fessor N. Kemp Smith of Kanins Critique of Pure Reason (London : 
Macmillan & Co., 1929, 25^. net). Hitherto, the only two English 
versions available have been those of Meiklejohn and Max Muller, 
the former suffering from inadequacy of acquaintance with the 
niceties of German idiom and the latter from an inadequate knowledge 
of the fundamental conceptions of the critical philosophy. Pro- 
fessor Kemp Smith has brought to the task of translation competent 
linguistic equipment and the results of a prolonged study of the 
Kantian system in all its various ramifications. The text which has 
been followed, without doubt rightly, is that of the second edition, 
although a translation is also given of all the first edition passages 
which were in the second either altered or omitted. Professor Kemp 
Smith tells us that he has found his task facilitated by the invaluable 
edition of the Critique edited by Raymund Schmidt, which appeared 
in 1926, and which it is unfortunate Benno Erdmann could not make 
use of for the Berlin Academy edition. The translation is an immense 
u improvement upon those which preceded it, and will unquestionably 
be ike standard English text for a long time to come. The study of 
the Critique can never be a light matter ; but the English reader has 
now at his disposal a version in the preparation of which every care 
has been taken to express Kant’s meaning as lucidly and precisely as 
possible. We welcome also the translation by Mrs. Loeweiiberg, in 
the “ Library of Philosophy,” of Emile Meyerson’s important Volume 
Identity and Reality (London : Allen & Unwin, 1930, 165. net), which 
was reviewed in the Hibbert Journal when it originally appeared 
in 1908. In the preface which he has written specially for this 
translation the author apologises for the fact that his book may not 
appear to recognise fully the more recent scientific ideas, and pleads 
In extenuation that since his research has to do, not with the actual 
results of the physical sciences, but with the processes of thought by 
which they have been attained, the deductions made from a certain 
phase of scientific knowledge cannot be regarded as useless because 
some parts of it have been superseded. No ; but during the past 
twenty years the change of scientific outlook has been of a very 
revolutionary character, and one cannot help wondering whether, for 
^ instance, the three principles of conservation — the principle of 
inertia, the conservation of energy and the conservation of matter— 
seem to the author now as confirmatory of his main conception of 
identity as they did in 1908. However that may be, the work, the 
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object of which is to examine the fundamental concepts of scientific 
thought and to justify the continuity in method between science and 
common sense, is undoubtedly one of permanent value, and well 
worthy of a place in Professor Muirhead*s “ Library.” The transla- 
tion has been extraordinarily well done. In connection with 
Meyerson’s book, reference may be made to an interesting article by 
Mr J. B. Kent on “ The Problem of Epistemology (Phil. R., January 
1930). The writer maintains that the claim to objective knowledge 
can only be upheld on the assumption of a relation of identity in 
difference between given experience and objective reality. The 
business of epistemology is to discover a principle of relation which 
will make it possible to distinguish those aspects of immediate 
experience which science regards as veridical from those which are 
not. 

Professor A. N. Whitehead’s volume of Gifford Lectures,, Proem 
and Reality (Cambridge, University Press, 1929, 18^. net) is, it need 
not be said, a work of great power and originality, which, however, 
requires to be read and re-read in order to get at its meaning. It 
will be reviewed in these pages later. Meanwhile, let it be noted that 
the lectures are intended to set forth a scheme of cosmological ideas, 
to develop their meaning by appeal to the facts of experience, and 
finally to elaborate an adequate cosmology in terms of which all 
particular features find their interconnections. It is significant to 
observe Professor Whitehead asking himself whether in the end the 
type of thought involved be not a transformation of some of the main 
doctrines of absolute idealism on to a realistic basis. “ AH related- 
ness has,” we are told, “ its foundation in the rclatedness of actuali- ^ 
tics ; and vSuch relatedness is wholly concerned with the appropriation 
of the dead by the living — that is to say, with objective immortality, 
whereby what is divested of its own living immediacy becomes a real 
component in other, living immediacies of becoming.” In an able 
and lucid article on Professor Eddington’s Gifford Lectures ” 
(Mind, "October 1929), Mr R. B. Braithwaite discusses the views there 
propounded of physical laws and the things with which they deal. 
With reference to the notion of entropy as a measure of “ random- 
ness ” or “ disorganisation,” he argues, in opposition to Eddington, 
that, so far from the introduction of a random order in the place of 
arrangement being the only thing which Nature cannot undo, it 
follows as a direct consequence of Bernouilli’s theorem in the calculus 
of probability that given time enough it is almost certain any 
physically possible organisation will occur even by the operations of 
purely random processes. Mr Braithwaite insists further that what 
Eddington really means by “ pointer readings ” is what Russell and 
Whitehead call “ events ” ; and that, if he had made this clear, he 
would have obviated many of the criticisms which his book has called 
forth. I would call the attention of philosophical students to an 
extremely valuable little volume in the “ Home University Library ” 
by Professor G. P. Thomson, of Aberdeen, on The Atom (London ; 
Thornton Butterworth, 1930, 2s. 6d. net), in which the new wave 
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theory of mechanics and atomic structure, which owes its origin to 
De Broglie and Schrddinger, is explained with as much clarity and 
precision as is possible without the aid of complicated mathematics. 
Professor Thomson thinks that from the philosophical point of view 
the most important feature of the recent quantum mechanics is its 
strong sway from determinism. Whether this really strengthens an 
ethical theory of individual freedom is, however, a very doubtful 
matter. 

Professor W. B. Urban has written a very suggestive and interest- 
ing defence of what he calls the “ great tradition ” in philosophy 
unddr the title of The Intelligible World : Metaphysics and Value 
(London : Allen & Unwin, 1929, 16^. net), which forms one of the 
new volumes of the “ Library of Philosophy.” By the “ great 
tradition ” Professor Urban means philosophy of the more construc- 
tive kind, beginning with Plato and finding its most recent expression 
in the writings of Hegel and his followers. It has been characterised, 
he thinks, by certain pre-suppositions and by a common form ; in 
particular it has been characterised by the conception of an intelligible 
world, in some sense “ beyond ” the sensible and the phenomenal, 
and by the recognition that intellect is oriented towards significance 
and value. All the vital problems of philosophy depend, it is argued, 
upon the view that is taken of the nature of space and time. By 
traditional philosophy the intelligible world has been uniformly 
conceived as non-spatial and non-temporal ; space and time have been 
interpreted as somehow “ phenomenal ” of value in its ultimate 
sense, as the necessary forms in which values are realised, while yet 
the values themselves transcend these forms. Professor Urban tries 
to show that even in the sub-human world space and time relations 
are intelligible only with reference to a non-temporal and non-spatial 
order, altliough it is only through space-time processes that qualities 
and meanings emerge ; and that this is still more evident in the 
realm of persons and their relations. He insists that, strictly speak- 
ing, it is nonsense to talk of the universe in its entirety as evolving. 
There is development, evolution, in the world, but not 0 / the world. 
Any concept of total evolution can be conceived only as a timeless 
development of the Idea, to use Hegel’s term. The notion of 
“ syj^tem ” — the orderly relation of parts within a significant whole — 
is absolutely necessary for intelligibility, and the ideal of philosophic 
system is that intelligibility which attaches alone to “ the inherent 
impulse of the Idea,” the nisus of a something acting in the direction 
of meaning and value. The interest of Professor Urban’s work lies, 
however, in his careful working out of these conceptions ; it certainly 
deserves to be widely read and pondered over. Professor J. A. 
Gunn’s elaborate treatise on The Problem of Time (London : Allen & 
Unwin, 1929, 16.9. net) is mainly historical in character ; he starts 
with a consideration of the notion of time and change in prc-Socratic 
philosophy and ends with a discussion of the notion in contemporary 
metaphysics. The treatment is accurate and discriminative, and it 
ought to be useful to philosophical students. The writer concludes 
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by contending that Time is in the Universe, not the Universe in Time. 
Time, as a real feature within the Universe, does not create events, 
but events create Time. Being is creative of events and, therefore, 
of Time. Readers of Professor C. Lloyd Morgan’s two volumes of 
Gifford Lectures, and indeed many others, will turn with lively 
anticipation to his new book. Mind at the Crossways (London : 
Williams & Norgatc, 1929, IO 5 . 6d. net), and will be rewarded by 
finding in it some of the author’s ripest reflection. Professor Lloyd 
Morgan seeks, first of all, to delimit the field of purely scientific 
research. He excludes from the domain of science all questions of 
agency, and regards science as a purely relational treatment of 
natural events. All events without exception — mental no less than 
physical — arc susceptible of scientific interpretation. But scientific 
interpretation is not exhaustive. We are bound, at least when we 
come to the realm of persons, to recognise the presence of agency, of 
purposive activity, and here to bring into requisition that mode of 
explanation which Professor Lloyd Morgan speaks of as “ dramatic.” 
He maintains, on philosophical grounds, that if there were no personal 
agency, human and other than human, immanent in nature, there 
would be nothing for us to interpret in relational terms. Now, the 
dramatic creativity which is centred in human persons who act with 
purpose does afford a partial explanation of the acts of men and women 
under human fellowship. It affords, however, no explanation of the 
organisation of the living body ; of the sub-reflective organisation 
of the mind ; of anything that happens at a lower level than that of 
the natural person. Accordingly, Professor Lloyd Morgan feels him- 
self constrained to postulate God as creative Agent ; and, on this basis, 
to apply the conception of agency throughout the whole series from 
the lowest to the highest. So conceived, God is not the terminus ad 
quern of evolutionary interpretation ; God is the terminus a quo of 
dramatic explanation. 

Attention should be called to an extremely able article by Professor 
H. J. Paton on “ Self Identity ” (Mind, July 1929). By an examina- 
tion of what is involved in the awareness of change or succession, 
Professor Paton reaches the conclusion that there must be one self 
which is the same self in its different acts of apprehension, if there is 
to be apprehension of any temporal object, and still more if there is 
to be knowledge of an objective and ordered world. But the identity 
which is thus attributed to the self is not the identity which belongs 
to an object qua object. There can be nothing more misleading than 
to confuse the question of the necessary identity of the self as knowing 
with the quite different question of the identity of the self merely as 
something known. Thq^ distinction upon which Professor Paton is 
laying stress seems to me vital and fundamental and is a distinction 
upon which I have frequently insisted. 

Several articles bearing on questions in the history of philosophy 
call for notice. Professor J. E. Boodin writes on “ Cosmology in 
Plato’s Thought'^’ (Mind, October 1929 and January 1920). He 
tries to show that the cosmological point of view is a logical working 
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out of Plato’s philosophy, and that the conception of structure cannot 
be separated from soul and. mind in a teleological interpretation of 
reality. God is required as the personal embodiment of the good 
and as the creative genius of the universe. Mr A. K. Stout 
deals with “ The Basis of Knowledge in Descartes ” {Mind, July and 
October 1929 ), and maintains that the general rule “ what is clearly 
and distinctly perceived is true,” supposed to be inferred from the 
Cogito and confirmed by God’s veracity, does not occupy the place 
in Descartes’ epistemology which is commonly assigned to it. Accord- 
ing to Descartes, each clear and distinct perception is self-evident, and 
needs no rule to guarantee it. The Cogito proves nothing but itself ; 
it is not the first piece of firm ground appearing above the waters of 
universal doubt, on which the whole edifice of science is to be rested. 
For Descartes there was no Atlas to bear the world of human know- 
ledge. Two papers on Spinoza should be noted — one by Mr Thomas 
Whittaker on “ Transcendence in Spinoza ” {Mind, July 1929 ), in 
which he discusses Spinoza’s doctrine of immortality, and the other 
by Mr Joseph Ratner, entitled ” Spinoza on God ” {Phil. R., January 
1930 ). Mr Reginald Jackson contributes a valuable paper to the 
January ^number of Mind on “Locke’s Version of the Doctrine of 
Representative Perception,” in which, I think, he succeeds in proving 
that Locke did not identify “ ideas of primary qualities ” with those 
qualities themselves. 

Admirers of John Dewey — and all philosophical students do admire 
him — will cordially welcome the two volumes of his popular essays in 
social and political philosophy which Mr Joseph Ratner has edited, 
under the title of Characters and Events (London : Allen & Unwin, 
1929 , 21 ^. net). The volumes contain over 100 separate essays ; 
and, although, of course, they vary in interest, they are alt well worth 
preserving in book form. The twelve opening ones are sketches of 
different personalities, those on Matthew Arnold, Renan, Herbert 
Spencer, Fiinerson, and William James, being particularly striking. 
Then there are studies of national problems, the author’s personal 
knowledge of Japan and China and Turkey serving him in good stead. 
Finally, the discussions of post-war questions and of the tasks of an 
enlightened democracy are characterised by the shrewd common- 
sense and reflective insight of a thinker who has, as the editor observes, 
“ constantly used his philosophy as a basis for analyzing and inter- 
preting current social and political affairs.” 

G. Dawes Hicks. 

University College, London. 
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The Gospel and Its Tributaries. By Ernest Findlay Scott, D.D., 
Professor of Biblical Theology in Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. — Published by T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1928. — 
Pp. XI + 295 .- 105 . net. 

This book is a brilliant and highly successful attempt to provide a 
synthesis which rises above and includes the opposing views which 
have long been held regarding Gospel Origins. For some years now 
scholars like R. Reitzenstein, W. Bousset, and A. Loisy have familiar- 
ised us with the thesis that the Gospel suffered a sea-change when it 
passed out of its Palestinian environment into the Gentile world ; the 
Gospel of Jesus became a Gospel about Jesus, the story of a Redeemer- 
god who, like other cult-gods, became the object of worship and faith. 
The usual reply has taken the form of a depreciation of the alleged 
Hellenistic elements and a stressing of the Jewish foundations, in 
order to show that Christianity is the Faith once for all delivered to 
the saints. Professor Scott accepts neither of these views ; or rather, 
it may be said, he combines both in a third view. He admits that 
Christianity has changed, but holds that the change is a transposition 
rather than a complete transformation, “ Through the manifold 
changes it has undergone during two thousand years it has 
preserved an unmistakable character, and while borrowing incessantly 
has placed its own impress on all that it has borrowed ” (p. viii). “ It 
has borrowed more than any other religion, but has always changed 
into its own likeness what it has borrowed ” (p. 71 ). This fascinating 
solution, which bears on its face an unmistakable Hegelian impress, 
is clothed in the limpid style and developed with that facility of 
illustration which make Professor Scott’s books such a delight to 
read. Quotations and footnotes are singularly few, but, as the 
discerning reader soon finds, this is only because the author has passed 
through his own mind the information usually conveyed by these 
means, and has expressed it in his own speech. 

Professor Scott’s survey is limited to the period covered by the 
New Testament. He begins with a study of the old and new elements 
in the Gospel, and then discusses the Jewish Inheritance and the 
Message of Jesus. On this basis he treats such themes as the Nature 
of the Church, the Hellenistic Influence, the Contribution of Paul, the 
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^^lexandrian Influence, the Conflict with Heresy, and the Rise of 
the Catholic Church. A final chapter. The Gospel as Borrowed 
and Creative, gathers up the results and discusses alternative 
theories. 

Each chapter might be described as a variation upon the original 
theme. Jesus, for example, did not formally initiate the Church, but 
it is not a new departure contrary to His plan. It is true that the 
existence of the Church reacted on the message, entailing a certain 
loss of freedom, externalism, and the neeessity of construing the 
Gospel in a statutory form ; but, on the other hand, the Church gave 
reality to the social and ethical ideas of Jesus, safeguarded what was 
central in Christian thought and practice, and kept the new move- 
ment in touch with the surrounding world. The change accomplished 
under the Hellenistic influence was really an effort to state the 
original message with a different emphasis.” Professor Scott main- 
tains that the Jewish longing for redemption was in essence the same 
as the Hellenistic longing, and that the roots of the new attitude to 
Jesus, who is no longer a Prophet, or even the Messiah, but a divinity, 
are plainly discernible in the Synoptic Gospels. Much the same 
process is seen in the contribution of Paul. Hellenist and .Jew, he 
does not think of himself as consciously reinterpreting the Gospel, and 
not even his bitterest enemies, the Jewish emissaries who dogged his 
steps, attacked his theology. Certainly much of Paul’s thought 
belongs to a particular age. “ It rests on the Hellenistic belief that 
man, as a creature of earth, is in bondage, and seeks deliverance from 
all the tyrannous powers which oppress him ” (p. 151). But too much 
weight has been given to the details of Paul’s thinking. His doctrine 
is fundamentally simple. “ It is summed up in the great conception 
that through Christ a divine power entered into the world. By faith 
we lay hold of this power, which creates in us a new life ” (p. 153). 
This belief. Professor Scott says, is in full harmony with the thought 
of Jesus, and indeed is His vital message. 

The Alexandrian influence provided a doctrinal framewwk at a 
time when the Gospel was in danger of losing its identity. The 
process, begun in Colossians and Hebrews, is completed in the Fourth 
Gospel. Here the whole purport of the Christian message is construed 
in a Hellenistic sense, but there is no distortion of Christian teaching. 
With the aid of the borrowed ideas the Evangelist “ brings to light ” 
“the truth which had always been inherent in the message itself” 
(p. 184). As for the conflict with Gnostic heresy. Professor Scott holds 
that it gives the decisive answer to the theory that historical Chris- 
tianity broke away from the authentic Gospel and is a product of 
first-century Syncretism. In the light of the conflict we can see what 
had been happening earlier. The Christian message had been the 
controlling factor in its own transformation. By a sort of magnetic 
power it had selected what was in harmony with its intrinsic nature ; 
stamping a new^ character on what it borrowed. “ When this was no 
longer possible . . . the reaction began ” (p. 219). Professor Scott 
does not think that the rise of the Catholic Church is correctly 
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described as a great apostasy ; on the contrary, it resulted from an 
effort to return to tbe original conception of the Church. It cannot 
be denied that serious modifications were introduced. The new 
religion was now grounded on authority and its original message was 
obscured by the prcpqnderant weight thrown on form and ritual. 
None the less, elements in the teaching of Jesus now came to their 
own for the first time, such as the unity of various types of belief, the 
ideal oneness of the Christian brotherhood, and the message of the 
Kingdom of which the Chureh is the pledge. “ The Catholic move- 
ment, therefore, made for the conservation of the great Christian 
interests ” (p. 253). 

Professor Scott’s argument is so fascinating that many readers 
will want to read his book more than once in order to diseover whether 
they have fallen victims to the spell of his dialectic. Is the thesis too 
good to be true ? Is there a catch somewhere ? Where are its limits 
and where does it break down ? Would a skilful apologist be able to 
use it to find a valid basis for Apostolic Succession, Transubstantia- 
tion, and the like ; and, if not, why not ? Not the least part of the 
appeal which the book makes is the privilege it extends of living in 
two worlds, of placing one foot firmly in the camp of orthodoxy and 
the other among the tents of liberalism, or even the boon of reigning 
apart — 

“ a quiet king, 

Still as, while Saturn whirls, his stedfast shade 
Sleeps on his luminous ring,” 

It is just here that wc have reason to regret that Professor Scott did 
not carry out his original intention of extending his survey to the 
Council of Nicaca, for the farther one moves in the story of develop- 
ment, the more clearly the issues arc seen. The principal dilliculty 
concerns the somewhat elusive “ it ” which, through change, remains 
the same. It is not altogether a valid objection that our curiosity 
upon this point is not satisfied. For, by the nature of the case, the 
new and constant element in the Gospel is organic ; and to isolate it 
and describe it in detail at any point in the development is to treat 
it as static. At the same time I think that the reader has the right 
to expect more than is actually given. Professor Scott finds the 
peculiar gift of Christianity in what the New Testament writers 
describe as ‘‘the power of the Gospel,” and he urges that Jesus 
thought of Himself not as the herald of the Kingdom, “ but as in-some 
manner instrumental to its coming ” (p. 57). This, I think, is the 
conception which needs to be argued, and grounded more firmly, if 
it is to be established that the subsequent development is trans- 
position rather than radical transformation. The primary aim of 
Jesus, we are told, “ was not to instruct or enlighten, but to do 
something which would make the Kingdom possible ” (p. 63). What 
is this “ something ” ? Professor Scott does not tell us. His nearest 
approach is the refreshing and confident affirmation that the idea of 
Messiahship was implicit in the consciousness of Jesus from the first. 
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He thinks it is impossible to penetrate the motive of Jesus when He 
set His face to go up to Jerusalem, but holds that “there is no 
contradictioil between the great closing act and the work of teaching 
which had preceded it.” “ As Paul was to recognise, and as all 
generations have felt since, the whole message was concentrated in 
the Cross, and apart from it would lose its convincing power ” (p. 61). 
These things are finely and truly said, but the claim of the book will 
hang somewhat in the air unless we can penetrate more deeply into 
the motive and mind of Jesus when confronted by death. The real 
want here seems to be the absence of any treatment of the idea of the 
Suffering Servant in relation to the Messianie conseiousness of Jesus. 
I should gather that Professor Scott views the Servant' Idea in 
Christianity as a later development (cf. p. 107). This, of eourse, is a 
highly controversial subject, but it is controversial because it is a 
decisive issue. If Jesus did modify the idea of the Apocalyptic 
Messiah in the light of the Servant teaching. He did think of Himself 
and of His death as necessary to the coming of the Kingdom. The 
rest then follows very much as Professor Scott argues : New Testa- 
ment Christianity is the attempt to express in various forms what is 
true from the beginning. 

There can be no doubt that Professor Scott’s book is much the 
most important contribution to the question of Gospel Origins which 
has been made for many a long day. While not without its special 
difficulties, the position taken is in every way superior to the two 
views it seeks to displace. It is the supreme merit of the book that 
it treats Christianity as such an intensely living thing, and nowhere 
is this so evident as in the contention that change was of the utmost 
value to its life, Christianity, it is claimed, “ has ever been creating 
for itself a new’' body.” “ For no other reason than that it has this 
capacity for endless borrowing, it is the absolute religion” (p. 290). 

Vincent Taylor. 

Aberdeen. 

The Jews in the Christian Era, From the First to the Eighteenth 
Century, and their Contribution to its Civilisation. By Laurie 
Magnus. — London : Ernest Benn, 1929. — Pp. ix + *432. — 15^. 
net. 

The above title is the only definite indication of the purpose with 
which this book was written ; and that this indication is not sufficient 
is shown by the fact that the contribution of the Jews to civilisation 
has been described in other books very unlike the one at present under 
review. It has neither preface nor introduction which might explain 
what exactly the writer set out to do ; and the dedication of his 
book ; “ To the confluence of Influences and the Hope of Union,” 
cannot said to be very enlightening. The reader is thus left to 
plunge into the book hardly knowing wh^it to expect in it*, or in what 
direction he will be led. If he declines the task of finding out, he will 
be the loser ; for the book is brilliant, stimulating and at times even 
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provocative, but not on a single page dull or commonplace. The 
author had probably no intention of teasing his readers, but the table 
of contents is a series of titles of chapters which might serve for the 
cantos of an epic poem, and which only deepen the elusive mystery 
of the book. From the point of view of the plain man, it is to be 
regretted that the author has made it so hard for him to learn what 
this book has to teach. 

The title of the book at once suggests the Legacy of Israel^ in 
which a detailed survey is given of the various ways in which Jewish 
influence has made itself felt in the development of civilisation. Mr 
Magnus was himself one of the contributors to the Legacy of 
Israel^ so that he wrote his present book with a clear purpose of 
doing something which was not done in the Legacy. 

In that collection of essays the subject was dealt with under 
separate heads, each essay being complete in itself, and within its 
own limits following the chronological order. That order is not 
indeed wholly disregarded in the present book. It begins with the 
first century and reaches the eighteenth, but it docs not go straight 
along from one to the other. It flashes sudden allusions to earlier or 
later periods of history, often with brilliant effect, but not to the 
mental ease of the reader. In fact, the reader must not expect to 
find case in this book. He must prepare himself for a bracing exertion 
of mind, and then he will find that he is following a most delightful 
guide, who will show him many things that he had never notiecd 
before, and old scenes with a fresh light uj)on them. After making 
that journey twice, the present writer can speak from experience of 
the absorbing interest he has found in it, and can confidently en- 
courage others to go and do likewise. 

Two main themes seem to have been before the author’s mind 
when writing his book. One, obvious enough, is the actual contribu- 
tion which Jews have made from time to time to the common stock 
of thought and knowledge ; the other, the prospect of an ultimate 
synthesis of the Hebraic with the Hellenic elements in civilisation. 
Of these two themes, the second is, if we mistake not, the more 
important in Mr Magnus’ view, and the one which, though seldom 
made prominent, really determines the form of his book and the 
course of its argument. The story he has to tell is not merely the 
chronicle of Jewish history, as it can be read in Graetz or Dubnow, 
but the survey of the process by which the mind of Israel was 
variously drawn to .and repelled from the Greek and Latin culture 
in the midst of which it lived. He shows how the feeling of dislike of 
Jews by their Gentile neighbours was present before Christianity had 
made its influence felt, his earliest witness being Cicero, who certainly 
made no secret of it. And the Jews on their side followed the lead of 
the Pharisees in shunning the attraction of the Greek culture and 
turning their whole attention on the Torah as the clue to their whole 
conception of life. 

Mr Magnus writes of tlie Pharisees with justice and generosity, 
but yet he seems to feel that they made a “ great refusal ” in closing 
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the door against the Greek culture. For he has a whole section about 
Philo, whose main object in all his writings was to establish a harmony 
between the Hebraie and the Hellenic modes of thought. He admits, 
what is of course well known, that Philo’s work was not recognised 
by the leaders of Judaism in his time, who were laying down the lines 
of the Mishnah, and eventually of the Talmud. Philo therefore holds 
but a small place in a survey of the Jewish contribution to civilisation, 
if indeed he can claim a place there at all. But, for Mr Magnus, he is 
extremely important as a pioneer, opening out the path which should 
eventually lead to reconciliation between Hebraism and Hellenism. 
Philo failed in his time, and the Talmud confirmed the ban against 
the “ Greek learning.” But Saadiah in the tenth century, who again 
has a section to himself, is important because he once more opened 
the way which led to the study of Greek ; for Saadiah brought in the 
influence of Arabic philosophy, which meant the knowledge, however 
imperfect, of the work of Aristotle. Saadiah was thus the fore- 
runner not only of the translators w'ho made Aristotle accessible to 
Christian students in the Middle Ages, but also of the great company 
of thinkers, poets and scientists who were the glory of Jewish Spain 
from the eleventh to the fourteenth century. These, under the name 
of Sephardim, form the subject of three whole chapters, the general 
effect of which is to show how they approached very closely to the 
sources of thought and knowledge outside the Jewish bounds, 
how they might have hoped to succeed in effecting a reconciliation, 
and how they failed wdien the expulsion in 1402 destroyed that hope 
along with almost every other. The lead passed from Spain to 
Germany, from Sepharad to Ashkenaz, from Aristotle to the Talmud, 
and in part to the Kabbala. 

The “ reconciliation ” theme becomes prominent again after the 
relation of Jewish contributions to tlic Renaissance has been duly 
illustrated. There is a whole chapter about Spinoza, whose contri- 
bution to philosophy w^as of course enormous, but yet hardly to be 
called without qualification a speeifically Jewish contribution. But 
he finds a prominent place in Mr Magnus’ book, if we are not mistaken, 
as marking another stage in the reconciliation of Hebraism with 
Hellenism. Whether in fact that can be truly said of him is open to 
question, but if that be not the explanation of Mr Magnus’ unusually 
full reference to him, it is hard to account for that reference. That 
Moses Mendelssohn should appear as the avowed advocate of recon- 
ciliation is a matter of course. 

We have tried to sketch what seems to us the thread which runs 
continuously through the book. It is interwoveh with many other 
threads into a rich and varied pattern, and can sometimes be scarcely 
detected. Taking the book as a whole, it may be described as an 
attempt to extract from the facts presented in the Legacy of 
Israel their underlying significance. To do so is a very difficult 
task, as Mr Magnus must have often felt, and perhaps he has not 
overcome all the difficulties. But he has produced a most interesting 
and stimulating book ; and, in a second edition, he may perhaps 
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make it easier for the plain man, in the ways indicated above, to 
benefit by what he has written and enjoy the pleasure of reading it. 

R. T. Heufobs. 

Kelsall, Cheshire. 


The Christian Task in India. By Various Writers. Edited by the 
Rev. John McKenzie, M.A., with an Introduction by the Most 
Rev. the Bishop of Calcutta. — ^London : Macmillan & Co., 1929. 
— ^Pp. xvii + 297. — 7^. 6d. net. 

The writers of this co-operative volume have not set themselves the 
larger task whieh the title might suggest. “Their objeet is the 
much more limited one of trying to give, primarily with Christian 
readers in view, an aeeount of the most important organised Christian 
activities which are being carried on in India and of the purposes 
which underlie them.” Yet the necessities of the last clause of this 
explanatory sentence do open out upon large vistas and bring before 
the reader tremendous problems. 

This is a missionary book. The writers are, or have been, actively 
engaged in the work of which they write. They are Christians, and 
are convinced that India’s supreme need is what the Christian gospel 
has to give. Principal Higginbottom, in the chapter on “ The Problem 
of Poverty,” declares that his considered thought, after all objections 
have been carefully eliminated by the logical method of exhaustion, 
is “ that a thoroughgoing acceptance of Jesus Christ as Saviour and 
Lord, and just as thoroughgoing an application of His gospel to all 
the affairs of life, will bring India to her rightful place among the 
nations and solve her poverty problems.” There is nothing of 
hysteria or even exaggeration either in their statement of India’s 
problems, or in their estimates of the influence of Christian pene- 
tration. There is, perhaps, in some cases evidence of hesitation and 
timidity when the Eastern attitude to the Western presentation of 
Christianity cannot be evaded. Even when the question of Church 
unity is discussed by the Bishop of Bombay, in the last chapter, it is 
taken for granted that Western ecclesiasticism, modified only so far 
as the Lambeth proposals allow, must be preserved. 

Of the seventeen writers, including women as well as men, who 
contribute to this book, some are much better-known than others, 
and the value of their contributions differ. Yet, somehow, the 
composite picture they present conveys a sense of reality. Miss 
Mayo’s much-debated Mother India is not canvassed ; one reference 
there is to a statement concerning young Indian students who “ brood 
over files of fly-blown Russian pamphlets,” on which the comment is : 
“ She was describing what only existed in her anti-Bolshcvic imagina- 
tion.” A more serious charge is launched in dealing with the problem 
of India’s child-wives and child-widows. “ Probably the degradation 
of India’s womanhood has, done more than anything else to lower 
India’s prestige in the eyes of the world, but there is no subject on 
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which there is greater need of accurate information on the part of 
those who would effect reform, a condition unfortunately not fulfilled 
in Miss Mayo’s Mother India, which deals with some of these subjects.” 
The recent publication of Mr. G. S. Dutt’s book, A Woman of India : 
Being the Life of Saroj Nalini, enables those who desire to know the 
views of an educated Indian, herself the leader of reform from within 
the sanctions of her own religion, on this matter of urgent concern. 
The chapter in this volume on “ Public Questions,” by the Rev. J. F. 
Edwards, gives the facts, but he can see no possibility of a satisfactory 
solution of the problem in orthodox Hinduism. Still it is significant 
that two writers quote with approval from Mr. F. L. Brayne’s Village 
Uplift in India this testimony to the importance of women : “ In 
order to spread the elementary principles of health and hygiene in as 
many villages as possible, and to uplift the people with the greatest 
possible speed, it is necessary to concentrate on improving the ideas 
of the women on these subjects rather than of the men. The women 
will pass the ideas on naturally to their children, and will spread them 
far more than men, as they are personally and vitally interested in 
them.” Denunciation of custom accomplishes nothing ; under- 
standing custom and its religious sanctions is the beginning of real 
reform. This attitude attests the sanity of these contributions to 
India’s welfare. 

The religious problem, however, is the dominant concern of this 
volume. And it is here that divergent voices make decisions as to 
what India’s need demands difficult, while at the same time the 
complexity of the situation is revealed. It is recognised that India 
is the most religious of all lands. The statement of the Bishop of 
Calcutta — Dr Foss Westcott — ^that “ we need to present the Christian 
religion far more as a way of life than we have done, and as such it 
must cover the whole of life in all its diverse activities and relation- 
ships,” leaves little to be desired. This finds corroboration by other 
writers. Christianity has made more conquests of late years among 
the outcastes — ^thc “ untouchables,” of whom Mr Gandhi speaks as 
“ our shame and our sin ” — than from any other class. For these 
concern in matters of dogma and ritual count little. They under- 
stand a faith in Christ as a person for whom they would die, but their 
discipleship has little regard for the problems of the Christian creeds. 
Yet when the Bishop of Bombay comes to discuss Unity of the 
Churches in India, it is matters ecclesiastical that arc most prominent. 
Western ecclcsiasticism — the creeds, the sacraments, and certainly 
episcopacy — is essential. On the other hand, a Baptist missionary is 
quoted who agrees that “ the simple Gospel message ” alone is 
necessary. Only, he adds, adult baptism is part of that message. In 
another chapter a fear is expressed that a reduced Christianity should 
be proposed such as even a Unitarian could accept. It is all very well 
to propose schemes of union. What is most significant is not ^ that 
discussion in limited areas and with ecclesiastical limitations does go 
on, nor even that inability to surmount the barriers ecclcsiasticism 
impose does not unduly discourage those who meet for this purpose. 
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These only take up their frustrated hopes and endeavour to penetrate 
new areas of service — ^life and work they call it. The really significant 
thing is that, there is no maddening consciousness of the future 
demanding a more effective and widely distributed dynamic. It is 
difficult to learn the lesson that there may be need to leave ecclesias- 
ticisni in order to preserve Christianity. 

Failure of nerve, where Christian truth is committed to the keep- 
ing of Indians, emerges, for all the bold statement that Christianity 
is “ a way of life.” Mr J. Arthur Davies, in the chapter on “ An 
English Layman’s Contribution,” gives a most intelligent and the 
most pertinent presentation of the case for freedom. “ The modern 
Christian layman,” he says, “ who has won for himself a modified 
freedom from ecclesiastical shackles can have no desire to impose 
them on others.” It may be that India has ability to evolve a new 
type of Christianity, apart from the dogmas and symbols of the West, 
and thus may enrich the West by giving something new to the modern 
presentation of Christianity as well as taking what the West has 
gathered for its enrichment and enslavement through the centuries. 
Can the West understand this ? If so, its endeavour to plant Chris- 
tianity in India may be a great and increasing blessing. If not, it is 
difficult to discern any possibility of much advance. And in this 
volume, somehow, the open path becomes a cul-de-sac, 

Christianity has had to make a fight for its hold on India. The 
facts, both historical and circumstantial, given in this book testify 
to this. Some other matters, also regarded as facts, would be urged 
by writers hostile to Christianity. But it can be taken for granted, 
at least, that no part of the world can afford to do without the 
Christian contributions to thought and purposive action, or that in 
it which aims at the purgation of evil. The attitude of aloofness — 
watching events without any will to show interest or to co-operate 
with those engaged in the Christian task — cannot hold back the 
coming crisis ; this only makes for unprepared ness in the day when 
India is rcjidy to assert herself mistress in her own land. 

Missionaries make mistakes. Some are apt to regard purely 
spiritual work as alone important. Here, however, the larger view is 
taken, as the topics indicate — education, literature, healing, poverty, 
public questions. One matter is missed. It is that Christian missions 
to India ought to operate among Indians who visit and study in the 
West. But a right proportion is kept. Mr McKenzie says : “ I 
would say that almost as much harm has been done to the Christian 
cause by people who have praised missionary work as a tranquillising 
political influence or as an auxiliary to trade, as by those who have 
roundly condemned it as exercising influences that make people more 
difficult to govern and less amenable to commercial exploitation. 
Praise and blame of this kind arc very largely irrelevant. The 
Kingdom of God is not a tributary to any of the Kingdoms of this 
world, whether they be political or economic.” Those who are con- 
cerned for the future of India, and especially those who believe that 
institutional Christianity must put its house in order to meet the 
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needs, which presently will be demands, of the awakened Eastern 
peoples, will do well to ponder over this book. 

J. C. Mantripp. 

London. 


Some Exponents of Mystical Religion. By Rufus M. Jones. London : 

The Epworth Press, 1930. — 222. — Cs. net. 

Dr Rufus Jones has written many books on religious experience, 
and the sanity as well as the understanding revealed in these makes 
him a welcome guide in regions of spiritual life where many are con- 
scious only of “ moving about in worlds not realised.” His latest 
book contains lectures delivered last year at the University of Southern 
California on the Modern Era Scholarship Foundation. One, on the 
Mystical Element in Walt Whitman, was not delivered for lack of 
time, but its inclusion in this volume is a distinct gain. 

At the outset an endeavour to define the meaning given to the 
term “ mystical ” is made. The tendency to limit its use to describe 
an experience which centres on ecstasy is not approved. “ Ecstasy 
is a rare and unusual experience.” The via negaiiva on which it 
emerges has little meaning for everyday life. Dr Jones asserts that 
Christian experience in the New Testament is saturated with mystical 
elements. And ‘‘ mysticism,” he claims, “ is a form of religion that 
builds primarily on consciousness of acquaintance with God tlirough 
direct and immediate experience of Him, instead of on logical and 
forensic argument about Him, or on a scribal interpretation of ancient 
records that tell of Him.” This claim made for the validity of implicit 
knowledge of God is illustrated variously and convincingly in the 
studies that follow. Not that all the exponents of mystical religion 
can be brought within the compass of this definition — Mcister 
Eckhart accepts most decisively the via negativa as the supreme bliss 
for life, while Plotinus tells of a wonderful experience in which “ there 
were not two things, but seer arul seen were one.” The author, 
however, makes clear his own position, and there are many signs to- 
day that if Christianity is to commend itself as a religion with a 
future, such a conception of its meaning for life must be pressed 
home. No sort of “ knowledge about ” — cither scientific, philosophical, 
ecclesiastical, or theological — is sufiicient to satisfy religious capacity. 
“ Thou hast made us for thyself and our hearts are restless until we 
rest in thee,” is the record of longing that is as old and new as human 
nature’s self. 

The surprise of this volume will be the place given in it to W^alt 
Whitman. It would seem that the day of vilification is past for 
Whitman, and a new era of appreciation is about to arrive. Dr Jones 
is a recent convert to the cult of the poet’s champions, and he has all 
the enthusiasm of a convert. Even though in passing through the 
crucible of his fertile mind Whitman has — 

“ suffered a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange,” 
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it must be admitted that Dr Jones makes out a good case. His 
mysticism is not the mysticism of the great Christian saints. He 
knows little of the great mystics of history. He is always more con- 
cerned to start something than to repeat or copy the past. What one 
really finds in Whitman is the rapture, the thrill and wonder of a 
joyous, naive soul, whose whole being floods with life and light, and 
who feels ill great moments the»tides of God’s ocean of spiritual 
reality sweeping back into the channel of his own individual stream 
of life — and suddenly he is ready to venture ship and cargo and 
helmsman out on the high sea ! ” 

The gem of this volume is the lecture on Plotinus — not a Christian, 
but the father of Western mysticism. One of the romances in the 
history of thought and one of the most hopeful signs of the times is 
the emergence of Plotinus. His own expression of his deep thought 
can never become popular ; yet it cannot be disregarded. The 
illuminating interpretation given by Dr Jones would make a fitting 
introduction to Dean Inge’s great exposition of the experience and 
teaching of Plotinus. In Eckhart, mysticism becomes an altogether 
negative matter — formless, void, and altogether impossible as a 
philosophy for life. He would accept such a way of life with joy, and 
read into nothingness the essence of reality, but for ordinary people 
the desert in which he finds delight would be a desert, and nothing 
more. It is strange that the common people flocked to hear Eckhart’s 
sermons. Dr Jones writes : “ I often wonder, as I am slowly, patiently 
creeping along through these sermons of Eckhart, what would happen 
if he could appear among us again and preach his messages to a modern 
audience ! ” 

Luther and Robert Browning arc the subjects of other lectures. 
The last lecture is devoted to a survey of Mystical Life and Thought 
in America. This gives a useful list of recent books, and makes the 
claim that “ practicality ” is not the only mark of American life. 
** We are like Jacob of old ; we can see where lies our main chance 
for good returns, and yet on occasion we too can see angels, as he did, 
and feel them tugging at us, to pull our better self free.” The out- 
look for religion is hopeful. For every one who writes a book on 
mysticism there are hundreds who practise the presence of God. 
“ Wherever I go in America and stay long enough to know the people 
of any community in city or in rural sections, I always find some of 
these practical mystics.” 

A healthy-minded book, sanely optimistic, helpful for all who, 
amidst chance and change, would fain enter the experience of eternal 

J. C. Mantripp. 

London. 

A Free Church Book of Common Prayer.— London : J. M. Dent & 
Sons, 1929. — Pp. xvii + 552. — 3^. 6d. net. 

The publication of such a book as this — even if it should express the 
views of only a small minority of Free Churchmen — is a remarkable 
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sign of the times. If it were true to its name, and really represented 
the Free Churches, it would signify a revolution. 

It is not a new thing for the Free Churches to find a need of set 
prayers. Even the Presbyterians in Scotland have recently pub- 
lished a book' of prayers, though the share of the congregation seems 
to be limited to saying “ Amen.” A really liturgical book (The Book 
of Worship for Youth) has been published with Congregationalist and 
Baptist support. But this new book is something far more advanced. 
It contains not merely forms of set services for special occasions, but 
sacraments, rites and ceremonies. In its way, it covers as wide a 
field as the Anglican Book of Common Prayer. Indeed, it is, to a 
large extent, high Anglicanism without the bishop. The “ minister ” 
takes his place. Not only does he administer the sacraments with a 
ceremony similar to that in the Anglican communion, but he confirms 
and ordains in truly episcopal fashion. 

Nor is that all. The Editors have not only drawn upon the Prayer 
Book (and, of course, many other sources), but on the new Prayer 
Book of 1928. The House of Commons would by no means pass their 
publication. As they would be the first to say, they have no need to 
ask the House of Commons. The Communion OHice, in its general 
order, follows the lines of the 1928 book. It is not a slavish 
imitation : but it is ordered in a similar way. It would, however, be 
much more true to say that this book goes far beyond the Prayer 
Book of 1928. The Prayer of Humble Access comes after, and not 
before, the Consecration. There is the Agnus Dei : and there is a 
time set apart, after the Consecration, and before reception, for 
“ Silent Adoration.” One could imagine the reception of this by that 
staid Anglican body, the Church Assembly ! There are Proper 
Prefaces for Corpus Christi and All Souls* Day set in the actual service 
itself : and there are prayers for the departed, much more definite, 
and more individual, than anything in the Anglican Book. 

It is only necessary to add that provision is made for Reservation 
of the Sacrament, for anointing the sick, and for the ancient services 
of Prime and Compline. 

A curious feature of the book is that, with its frank ritualism, it 
has a modernism of its own. It even provides a service for non- 
believers ; not, indeed, for non-believers in God, but for non-believers 
in the Christian revelation. “ To attain,” says the Foreword, the 
greatest possible breadth of comprehension and express the primal 
sympathies and affinities of all world-religions, one Order of Worship 
has been boldly designed so that it may be used by non-Christian 
as well as by Christian Theists.” The compilers can justly claim to 
have acted “ boldly ” ; but whether they will win general approval 
is another matter. These are days in which, very rightly, we treat 
with respect the religious convictions of other men and races ; and 
we give them the same liberty of conscience as we claim ourselves. 
But Christianity, with all its varieties of form, has a very definite 
message of its own, which is central and vital to it ; and few people 
will be disposed to treat it as a sub-species of Theism. Such an 
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attitude lays itself open to the gibe of the cynic who said that, in our 
modem efforts towards unity, we might quite well include the atheist. 
The theist says : There is a God : and the atheist : There is not a 
God. It is only a different way of looking at the same thing ! Without 
admitting the truth of this cynicism, the most ardent workers for 
Christian unity will be the first to hold that there are limits to com- 
prehensiveness. 

As might be expected, the original prayers in this book vary in 
their quality. Some are exceedingly good. Free Churchmen, like 
other people, have shown that they are not unable to write modern 
prayers worthy to be compared with those splendid models, the old 
Latin collects. One is surprised to find that some of these new 
prayers are not included in this book. Others, on the contrary, tend 
to spread themselves, with a result which is not very happy. “ In- 
effable Creator . . . grant me acumen in understanding ” is not 
first-rate. Nor is “ O God . . . the uncomprehended Enlightener of 
the darkness.” Rut these are only a few defects among a great deal 
that is really good. 

The claim of the compilers is that the history of the Free Churches 
neither began nor was arrested at the Reformation and what followed 
it. Hence they are free to develop themselves. Rut whether they 
are actually developing on these lines is another question. As the 
ancient philosopher said, all things arc in a state of flux ; and even 
the Free Churches arc not static. Rut we should be slow to believe 
that many of them are quite as fluid as this. Some may resent the 
adoption, in this book, of a title so comprehensive, 

G. W. Briggs. 

The Rectory, Loughborough. 


A Miscellany, Addresses and Papers. By A. C. Bradley, LL.D., 
Litt.D., JT.B.A. — London: Macmillan & Co., 192J). — Pp. 2(57. — 
10.9. Cd. net. 

Our sense of gratitude to Mr Bradley grows with the years. His 
Shakespearian Tragedy ajipeared in 1 904 and the Oxjord Lectures on 
Poetry in 1909, and there can be few lovers of literature who, having 
read these once, have not felt themselves drawn to read them again 
and yet again, as they read and re-read the great poetry he interprets. 
As I wrote last year in the Hibbkrt Journal, in a notice of a work 
of W. P. Ker, he — Ker — and Walter Raleigh and Mr Bradley have 
probably had the most influence on students of English literature in 
the last generation ; each has made his separate appeal, but Mr 
Bradley is the most philosophical — ^thc most lovable — as he leads us 
in true Platonic fashion through ourselves to fuller and juster appre- 
ciations. Wc are ashamed when we read him of half-understandings, 
of an eye that does not direct itself towards the light. 

This Miscellany consists, for the most part, of lectures delivered 
at a date not much later than that of the Oxford lectures ; they are 
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of the same kind, and will make the same appeal. His Coriolanus ” 
(1909), at once analytical, comprehensive and illuminating, will rank 
with his great Shakespearian studies ; “ Inspiration ” (an address 
read in a Glasgow church) is nobly inspired, and English Poetry 
and German Philosophy in the Age of Wordsworth ” (1909) is a most 
philosophic exposition of the ideas or, we might rather say, the faith 
that gave England Wordsworth and Germany Hegel. This lecture 
ends on a note of melancholy as Mr Bradley, who, we feel, has always 
wanted us to see and love as he has seen and loved the highest, com- 
pares that great age with a lesser age, content with lesser achievement. 
He writes, “ And yet, if I may descend to personal opinions, I believe 
in that Age. Every time, no doubt, has the defect of its qualities ; 
but those periods in which, and those men in whom, the mind is 
strongly felt to be great, see more and see deeper, I believe, than 
others. Their time was such a period, and ours is not. And when 
the greatness of the mind is strongly felt, it is great and works 
wonders. Their time did so, and ours docs not. How should it ? 
From causes totally unknown to us, it seems that after about 1840 
for many years scarcely any men of the highest genius, if any, were 
born in this country or elsewhere on the earth. Perhaps that is one 
reason why some of us now doubt the greatness of the mind, and 
others take middling minds for great. We have the past to judge 
by, but most of us judge by the present.” 

Entirely charming and in somewhat lighter vein are the essays on 
Feste the Jester in Twelfth Night, and on Jane Austen. How delightful 
is the fancy with which he concludes his essay on Feste ! He quotes 
the lines wdth which the play ends : — 

“ But that’s all one, our play is done 

And W'c’ll strive to please you every day.” 

and calls us to perceive how appropriate the song is to the singer and 
how in the last line the jester repeats an expression used a minute 
before in his last speech : “I was one, Sir, in this interlude ; one Sir 
Topas, sir ; but that's all one," and he continues : “ We owe these 
things, not to the players, but to that player in Shakespeare’s com- 
pany who was also a poet, to Shakespeare himself — the same Shake- 
speare who perhaps had hummed the old song, half-ruefully and half- 
chcerfully, to its accordant air, as he walked home alone to his 
lodging from the theatre or even from some noble’s mansion ; he who, 
looking down from an immeasurable height on the mind of the public 
and the noble, had yet to be their servant and jester, and to depend 
upon their favour ; not wholly uncorrupted by this dependence, but 
yet superior to it and, also, determined, like Feste, to lay by the six- 
pences it brought him, until at last he could say the words, ‘ Our 
revels arc now ended,’ and could break — was it a magician’s staff or 
a Fool’s bauble ? ” 

The essay on Jane Austen is really the perfect essay on Jane 
Austen, the last, if not the latest, w^ord on Jane Austen, and this is 
making a great claim when so many of the faithful,” among whom 
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Mr Bradley counts himself, have said or written of their best about 
her. How entirely just is his character-sketch of Emma 1 “ This 
young lady, who is always surpassingly confident of being right, is 
always surpassingly wrong. She is reputed very clever, and she is 
clever ; and she never sees the fact and never understands herself,” 
and so he proceeds in an admirable summary of her campaign to put 
her little world to rights till she discovers her love for Knightley and 
his for her. ” She has reached a fact at last, but only by the bene- 
volence of Fortune, who crowns her kindness by taking the heart of 
Harriet and flinging it like a piece of putty at her original lover.” 
On that perennial sedition in the camp of the faithful arising from the 
contested claims of Emmay Mansfield Park and Pride and Prejudice 
to be considered the best of the novels, Mr Bradley writes at once 
with valour and discretion. Each of the three parties will feel that 
he does justice to their championship. None can definitely claim 
him as on their side against the others. 

The latest of these essays bears a date of nine years ago. Mr 
Bradley is now an old man, and we may not reasonably expect much 
more — if any more — work from him. But it is a privilege to be 
allowed to pay one’s tribute of regard and admiration to the work of 
a wise man, work which, we may feel, has a lasting value and may 
help to dispel our doubts in the greatness of the mind, even in the 
present age. 

Lawrence Solomon. 

Univebsity College, London. 


Vne Famille du Refuge. Par Blanche Bider. — Edition ” Je sers.” — 
Clamart, Seine, France, 1930. 

It is a happy coincidence that 1930, the tricentenary of Agrippa 
D’Aubigne’s death (1552-1630), the soldier and poet of the Huguenot 
cause, sees also the publication of a book whose author, combining 
scholarship with literary charm, relates the story of a family descended 
from the great Huguenot hero, culminating in the imposing per- 
sonality of one of the foremost historians of the Reformation : Jean- 
Henri Merle D’Aubign^. 

Descended on the father’s side from a working-man’s family of 
French Protestants settled in Geneva, on the distaff side from the 
brilliant friend of Henri IV, scholar, fighter, staunch upholder of his 
faith and author of Les TragiqueSy an epic poem dealing with the 
sufferings of his co-religionists. Merle D’Aubignd combined both the 
democratic humility and fearlessness of the stern Calvinist with the 
exactness of the modern historian and the seductive charm of the 
French litterateur. 

I His History of the Reformation During the Time of Calvin is still 
a standard work to which the great scholar Armand Gamier pays 
generous tribute in his monumental work : Agrippa D'Aubigne ei le 
parti protestant. But it is more than a mere pragmatic story of 
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Calvinism, it is the work of a God-seeker to whom his faith is a living 
force. Two paragraphs from the preface of Merle D Aubign^’s History 
make this clear : — 

“ I am going to prove that the aim of the Reformation was not 
so much to destroy what was superfluous, superstitions, etc., but to 
give what had become lost, a new, sanctified life, the very essence of 
Christianity, to revive or rather to create faith.” 

“ The history of the Reformation is something else than the 
history of Protestantism. In the first, everything points to a regenera- 
tion of Humanity, a radical change in religious and social outlook, 
emanating from God ; in the second one finds only too often a 
degeneration of basic principles, party strife, sectarian spirit, briefly, 
the imprint of small individualities. The history of Protestantism 
might, after all, be of interest to Protestants only — the history of the 
Reformation enlists that of all Christians, nay, of all men.” 

That this breadth of scientific and religious outlook would bring 
him into conflict with his ecclesiastic superiors was inevitable. His 
studies in Germany, stimulated by such eminent theologians as 
Ncander and Schleiermacher, not only provided him with the tools 
of scientific research, but widened his horizon as historian, thus 
making him still less pliable to the conservatism of narrow Calvinism. 
His experiences as pastor in Hamburg and Brussels were intensified 
during his work as professor of theology in Geneva, where his single- 
minded striving after unity amongst all Christian creeds led eventually 
to secession and the foundation of the Oratoire. 

The theologian D’Aubignd became more and more absorbed in 
the historian whose fame spread over Slngland, Scotland, America, 
etc., and tribute was universally paid to his scholarship and nobility 
of character. He was, amongst other things, instrumental in creating 
the Croix rouge dc Geneve. 

Mme C. Bieler is to be congratulated upon her well documented, 
delightfully written and copiously illustrated book, which will form 
an excellent basis for a more extended study of the great Swiss 
divine’s life and work. jj Joubeet. 

London. 


A Study in the Logic of Value. By Mary Evelyn Clarke, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor of Philosophy, Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. — London : University Press, 1929. — ^Pp. x + 330. — 
7s. 6d. net. 

Db Maky Clabke has performed a very useful piece of work in her 
able exposition and acute criticism of the types of value theory to 
which the general name “ Psychologismus ” has been given, in par- 
ticular those the tendency of which is to identify ethical theory with 
the psychology of moral values. The problem whether values are 
subjective or objective, an opposition which is frequently treated as 
identical with that of relative and absolute, is, as, of course, Dr 
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Clarke recognises, almost as old as ethical reflection. But it may 
fairly be considered to have been raised in a new and forcible way by 
that special development of naturalism and subjectivism to which 
thinkers of greater or less importance have contributed, amongst 
the chief being, Ehrenfcls, Meinong, and Professor Urban, though 
the two latter are by no means merely exponents of “ Psycho- 
logismus.’’ The major portion of the book consists of criticism, for, 
though its aim is to indicate and defend a logical view of value in 
which the writer follows Professor Moore closely, the method adopted 
is mainly that of demonstrating the inadequacy of all rival theories. 
The issue between logic and “ Psychologismus ” is admirably stated 
in the first chapter in connection with a criticism of Professor Bald- 
win’s attempt (in his work Thought and Things) to show logic itself 
as having a genetic origin in psychical processes, begging the whole 
question of validity. On parallel lines he argues that “ the good is 
that aspect of the actual whereby it fulfils or terminates a personal 
interest.” A good example of Dr Clarke’s critical method is exhibited 
in her analysis of the confusion involved in the theory that would 
account for the principle of universality involved in the moral judg- 
ment by means of a doctrine that “ feeling exhibits a development in 
the direction of generality.” 

Thus she indicates {a) the failure to recognise certain non-cmpirical 
elements in logical thought which cannot be genetically described, 
(b) the opposite error of failing to distinguish the affective elements in 
a psychical complex from the cognitive factor. Similarly, at a later 
stage of the argument (Chapter II), Miss Clarke’s penetrating analysis 
of the method, by which Meinong and Urban account for the complex 
emotions of what would be called by other philosophers, experience 
of the higher values, as in Mciaong’s doctrine that feelings have their 
own objects over and above the objects of the activities (personal, 
etc.) to which they attach, reveals the unconscious implication to 
be the intellectual elements which are not admitted in these theories. 
Thus, even if we are prepared to endorse the curious theory that 
feeling has an object distinct from that of cognition, it is surely obvious 
that this object must derive its character entirely from the object of 
cognition ” ; and, “ however essential the emotional ingredients may 
be, it is really its intellectual aspect which gives value experience its 
specific character, and not any qualitative difference itself.” In 
reference to the theories criticised, this interpretation appears wholly 
justified. The possibility of a real difference in the original quality 
of the value-feeling is not, it seems, admitted by these writers ; and 
Dr Clarke can forcibly argue that the position to which their explana- 
tion points is that the primary factor, when the feeling seems different 
in quality, is not feeling at all, but judgment. Thus, many value- 
psychologists, following Meinong in his later work, make the specific 
differentia of value-feeling to be “ that it demands as its presupposi- 
tion the judgment that the object exists.” By a skilful treatment of 
Meinong’s argument. Dr Clarke makes clear that the judgment in- 
volved is not the bare judgment that the object exists, but a second 
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cognitive presupposition that the existence of these objects is a good. 
She concludes that every attempt to account for value in psycho- 
logical or naturalistic terms involves a rather subtle form of question- 
begging. Our pleasure in an object, not being itself value, “ We are 
tacitly assuming that the object is worthy to excite pleasure, i.e. a 
judgment of value is presupposed.” 

It is evident that other forms of criticism are demanded to meet 
the new forms of the doctrine which discovers the essence of value 
to be in some relation of the object to the subject, and Miss Clarke’s 
work is an excellent illustration of these new methods. The treat- 
ment of the “ affective volitional ” theory of value as interest, in 
Chapter III, is not less searching. Dr Clarke’s refutation of Pro- 
fessor Perry’s refutation of the opponents of naturalism appears 
particularly effective, especially in view of her obvious determination 
to state it fairly and do justice to its strong points. It is not possible, 
however, to do more than refer to this, and tlie examination of other 
forms of the subject-object theory, including those of Dewey and of 
Alexander. 

After discussing various objective theories of value, the book 
concludes with an interesting consideration of the metaphysical 
implications of the view adopted that value is a unique deterniina- 
tion of objects apprehended through judgment, but subsisting, like 
any other predicate, independently of the judging subject.” Here 
there is a strenuous effort to demonstrate that there is no implication 
in this view of a spiritual doctrine of reality, such as is involved in 
Ilashdall’s position that “ apart from mind there is no such thing as 
good or value.” It is, perhaps, just because the writer’s argument is 
stated with such admirable clearness, that the question cannot be 
dismissed, whether the problem is not in the end epistemological. 
Must it not be primarily a question for the interpretation of the 
cognitive act, whether we can regard the knowledge of value as of a 
like character with the knowledge of mathematical truths ? In the 
end, the individual knower must provide the criterion, and the answer 
seems inevitably to be of a dogmatic type, similar to that of Descartes 
in his appeal to the “ natural light ” showing him the certainty of 
truths that arc clear and distinct. Again, since value, though 
indefinable, is recognised as that which ought to be, or “ a property 
attaching to a great variety of different objects that arc alike only in 
the fact that we recognise them as worthy to be ” (Chapter V, p. 231), 
we may ask of a theory of value that it should make intelligible the 
influence of the cognition upon practice. The difficulty, I feci, in 
regard to Dr Clarke’s defence of the logical theory has a certain 
kinship wutli the notorious difficulty of Kant’s formalism in ethics, in 
spite of the wide difference in the respective epistemological stand- 
points. The problem of explaining how the logical reason can give 
a motive to the wdll seems cognate to that of understanding how the 
purely intellectual judgment that something ought to be, can be the 
source of all the forces of distinctively human action, for this is action 
as determined by the consciousness of value. It is allowed that the 
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judgment is accompanied by feelings but this feeling does not appear 
to be conceived as different in kind from the pleasure-pain feeling of 
the value-psychologists. That the theory of value which Dr Clarke 
advocates tends to an intellectualism which fails to account for the 
facts of the greatest practical experience seems suggested by the 
pre-eminent plaee it constrains her to give to the aesthetic values. 
“ Value-objects that are valued as ends in themselves are normally 
acts such as evolve the contemplative attitude of aesthetic enjoy- 
ment ” (p. 809). For if we are to regard as the primary value that 
which is most universal in human experience, most productive of 
effects in human history, and in raising man’s existence to a higher 
plane, we must agree with McTaggart that this is the value of love. 
That the realistic doctrine which does not allow value to be epistemo- 
logically, or ontologically, dependent upon mind, cannot admit this, 
may be one ground for questioning its validity. 

Such considerations are in no way adduced in detraction from the 
merits of Dr Clarke’s work. We may entirely agree that “ the 
primary aim ” of dispelling “ some of the clouds that the prevailing 
Psychologismus has cast about the problem of value ” has been 
attained, and commend the book to all who wish for a disentangle- 
ment and searching analysis of this many-headed modern argument 
which “ murders to dissect ” the experience of good. 

Hilda D. Oakeley. 

Univebsity of London. 


Plato and His Contemporaries. A Study in Fourth-Century Life and 
Thought. By G. C. Field, M.A., B.Sc., Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of Bristol. — ^London : Methuen & Co., Ltd., 
1930. — Pp. xi. + 242. — 12^, Qd. net. 

Professor Field has written precisely the book that was needed by 
students of the Platonic philosophy, a book that will serve as an 
admirable supplement to the trealtise on Plato by Professor Taylor, 
published in 1926. It is divided into three Parts, dealing with Plato’s 
life and work, the moral and political background of the dialogues, 
and their literary and philosophical background respectively ; while 
in the thiw scholarly Appendices the questions of the authenticity 
of the Platonic Epistles, of the interpretation of Aristotle’s account 
of the origin of the theory of Ideas, and of the character of the Post- 
Aristotelian tradition as to the relation between Socrates and Plato, 
are handled in some detail. The work as a whole is characterised by a 
brightness and lucidity of style which, combined with the great 
interest of its subject-matter, keeps the reader’s attention from 
beginning to end. 

A vivid picture is drawn of Plato’s career and personality. On 
the strength of what is said in the Seventh Epistle, Professor Field 
considers we are warranted in assuming that up to the death of 
Socrates in 899, Plato’s interests and ambitions were mainly poli- 
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tical, although it is clear from what Aristotle tells us that his philo- 
sophical studies at this period extended beyond anything he learnt 
from Socrates. There is, it is contended, no evidence that Socrates 
propounded any particular metaphysical doctrine ; his was rather 
a critical influence, inducing others to think out thoroughly the 
grounds of their own theories, but not himself producing any posi- 
tive contribution. And upon Plato the influence of Socrates would 
appear to have been chiefly of a moral nature ; it was as the embodi- 
ment of his ideal of the righteous man that Socrates pre-eminently 
impressed him. Gradually, however, Plato eamc to realise that the 
mere contemplation of practical problems could never by itself 
bring about the radieal change in State-administration which he 
desiderated, that a systematic study of the principles of conduct was 
requisite, and that these would have to be traced back to something 
more fundamental still. Somewhere about the year 385, after Plato’s 
return from his first Sicilian journey, the Academy was established 
with the object of turning out “ philosophers who could rule and 
rulers who were capable of philosophy.” In trying to depict the kind 
of activity that was carried on there, Professor Field throws out 
several suggestive hints which help us to reconstruct in imagination 
this earliest prototype of a modern eollege, with its Master and 
Fellows and Scholars. There must, he points out, have been great 
differences amongst those who were working within its precincts. 
Some would have been engaged in special lines of study and research, 
others would have treated it as a place of education preparatory to a 
more active life, and it is not at all impossible that there would have 
been lectures or courses of instruction open to the general public. 
And, besides being the home of philosophy, the Academy contri- 
buted in no small measure to the development of mathematics and 
mathematical astronomy, Thcaetetus and Eudoxus being two of its 
most prominent members. But, throughout the period of Plato’s 
leadership, the Academy was essentially a training ground in the 
science of statesmanship ; and by the end of his life it had become a 
real political influence in the Greek world. 

So far as the chronology of the Dialogues is concerned. Professor 
Field follows in the main the order suggested by Constantin Ritter. 
According to this arrangement, the Dialogues fall into three groups. 
The latest group consists of the Sophist, Politicus, Philebus, Timueus, 
CritiaSy and the Laws; a middle group comprises the Republic, 
Phaedrus, Theaeteius, and probably the Parmenides ; while the rest 
go into the first group, at the end of which probably come the Ph(^do 
and the Symposium, Ritter’s classification is based on stylistic 
investigations ; and it is, I think, doubtful whether these ought to be 
allowed altogether to outweigh considerations of a different kind. 
For instance, it is, at least, open to question whether the strong 
argument that is based upon the eminently constructive character 
and the wide scope of the Republic does not point to a relatively later 
position for this dialogue than Ritter assigns to it, although I agree 
with Professor Field that in all likelihood the first Book was com- 
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posed earlier than the rest and used afterwards as an introduction to 
the larger dialogue. The gravest difficulty is, however, with respect 
to the Parmenides ; and here, unfortunately, our author has little 
guidance to offer. To me, I confess, it seems, on internal grounds, , 
to be amongst the earliest of the middle group ; and to represent. 
Plato’s advance upon, and criticism of, Megarian views. 

In the second Part of the volume. Professor Field is concerned 
with the special aspects of Greek history that throw light on the 
environment in which Plato grew to maturity and began his specula- 
tive work. The gradual assertion of the unity of the city-state and of 
its supreme claim, as against minor associations within it ; the 
development, particularly in Athens, of democracy as a system of 
government ; the strengthening of the belief that a code of laws is 
normally a complete code of morality, — all these points are tersely 
brought out and impressively illustrated. Emphasis, too, is laid 
upon the demoralisation which the Peloponnessian War occasioned 
in Greek social life, upon the consequent mistrust of democratic 
theory, and upon the rise of the Sophistic distinction between 
and I’o'/itoy. Professor Field singles out for comment three general 
characteristics of ordinary Greek thought about politics, as compared 
with our own at the present day. In the first place, he notes what he 
calls its “ rationalism.” “ The Greek normally preferred to see 
where he was going, and the idea that we are continually drifting 
along in a direction which we cannot foresee or control would have 
been abhorrent to him ” (p. 94). In the second place, he specifies 
what he terms its “ Utilitarianism,” its disregard, namely, of vested 
interests or individual rights, when the good, as it was thought, of, 
the State was at stake. And, in the third place, he indicates its 
limitedness,” its assumption that, as contrasted with larger coun- 
try-states such as those of Persia and Macedonia, the city-state was 
the highest form of political organisation. Coming more specifically 
to the fourth century, Athens, it is pointed out, exhibited a wonder- 
ful power of recovery after the disaster of the Peloponnessian War. 
Yet no statesman made his appearance who was able to secure a per- 
manent leadership, the result being that there was no continuity of 
policy. There was a constant tendency for class-division to manifest 
itself between the richer citizens, supported by the agrieultural popu- 
lation, who in general wanted peace, and the poorer inhabitants of 
the towns, who cherished dreams of a revival of the vanished empire 
which had been to them a profitable source of income. In particular, 
that mode of thought which found expression in terms of the dis- 
tinction between <\>v(ns and voiios was making headway. Ideas and 
institutions which had hitherto been taken for granted were being 
criticised. Protests against the function of the State and its laws 
extending beyond the protection of the citizens from violence and 
wrong-doing, as also against ideals of patriotism, were becoming 
common. Members of the Cynic movement were preaching the gospel 
of absolute self-sufficiency, and calling upon their hearers to attain 
the life “ according to nature ” by renouncing all that the world could 
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givfe in the way of wealth and comfort, of social intercourse or political 
activity, 

Platons attitude towards these tendencies consisted largely in 
j reasserting the claims of an organised community, in attempting to 
/ahow how such a community might be so re-modelled as once again 
to be the chief moral agent. Professor Field insists, and I think with 
perfect justice, that the mere fact of the setting of a dialogue being in 
a past period is no indication whatsoever that it was not meant to 
bear upon the conditions of the time of writing. No one, for instance, 
can suppose that Plato would have exempted the statesmen of his 
own age from the criticism he brings to bear in the Gorgias. So, 
again, in the eighth and ninth Books of the Republic there arc descrip- 
tions of existing constitutions so characteristic of the fourth eentury 
that his readers could not but have taken them to apply to their own 
time. 

The third Part of Professor Field’s work is occupied with a dis- 
cussion of the various trends of philosophical reflexion prevalent at 
the period in which Plato was living. 

With respect to Pythagorean influence, the considerations brought 
to bear arc sufficiently conclusive against the tendency to find 
Pythagorcanism everywhere in Plato’s metaphysical and cosmological 
speculation. Stress is laid upon the fact that, although there seems 
to have been a vigorous propaganda going on for some generations 
after Plato’s death, the aim of which was to claim the credit of 
numerous philosophical and scientific developments for Pythagoras 
and his followers, yet from the evidence available we do not get a 
krery exalted idea of the ability of those who were leading the move- 
ment at the beginning of the fourth century. The one outstanding 
personality amongst them would appear to have been Archytas of 
Tarentum, a mathematician of real eminence, with whom Plato was 
on terms of intimate friendship. In fact, it docs not seem likely that 
the Pythagoreans of Plato’s age were adding much of importance to 
purely philosophical speculation. It is true that Aristotle found a 
close resemblance between the Platonic theory and the Pythagorean. 
But when he comes to specify the resemblances and the differences 
between the two, the differences would appear to be at least as vital 
as the resemblances. And, except on one subsidiary point, Aristotle 
never associates the Pythagorean theory with the doctrine of Ideas 
which he criticises ; on the contrary, he rather tends expressly to 
distinguish them. 

As regards Plato’s relation to Socrates, the facts arc more diffi- 
cult to unravel. There is no doubt truth in Professor Field’s con- 
tention that the picture presented by Xenophon is, on the whole, 
correct, so far as it goes. But there were certainly features in the 
teaching of Socrates that Xenophon was incapable of appreciating. 
There was involved in it, for example, the general philosophical 
principle that in concepts or notions (Aoyot) is to be found for human 
thinking the truth of things, while in isolated sense-perceptions 
there lies the ground of error or illusion. In other words, there is to 
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be discerned in the Socratic teaching the thought of an 
human knowledge, from which the crude opinions of ordinary pS 
ceptive experience may widely diverge. From this implicit 
to the theory of Ideas was, it is true, a far cry ; but it n?ay ^ ^ 
have seemed to Plato that, when resolutely worked out, it m 
led to the view which he so often puts into the mouth of So^vaU 

Professor Field tends, I notice, to ascribe more to MagiAria 
influence than it is now customary to do, and I think wit}; go§ 
reason. There seems to be so close a resemblance between ' < view 
of the hSdiv delineated in the Sophist and what can be gaUiered 

of Megarian teaching from other sources as to lend strong prt 
to the hypothesis that Plato is here examining one side af kasr oi 
Megarian doctrine. Certainly in the face of what we know ■ • bout iHc 
arguments of Diodorus against motion, it is impossible to b appose, 
as Burnet appears to do, that the Megarians consistent!} and‘ uh 
deviatingly adhered to the Eleatic position of the oneness a Being. 
Indeed, not only in the Sophist^ but also in the Parmenvh ri, Plate 
would seem to be wrestling with problems forced upon hiis? by th< 
Megarian thinkers, and to be working out his own theory by ririticishj 
of theirs. 

I have been able to touch only on a few of the topics wii:h wnicl: 
Professor Field deals. But I have said enough to make mac'itest tfe 
great value and importance of his work. It is a book wh: cverj 
lover of Plato shotild read ; and from which none can fail . derive 
much that is helpful, stimulating, and suggestive. 

G. DaW^ES iiiCKS, 

' University College, London. 
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